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INTRODUCTION 

By the Rev. H. R. HA WEIS, M.A. 


All who live in the country should read this book. How many will then 
realize for the first time that “ eyes have they, but they see not, and ears 
have they, but they hear not.” 

We rush abroad to gaze on the Alps, Vesuvius, Niagara. But the 
miracle of Nature lies all lound us. The birds in the branches arc our 
teacheis— the grasshopper, the butterfly, the ant, are full of sweet 
parables — the ways of the beasts and feathered fowls and fishes become 
exciting and entertaining beyond measure, when examined with care and 
recorded with sympathy. 

Here is this man, White of Sclborne, who never got beyond a country 
walk, yet by simply noting down faithfully and lovingly what he saw day 
by day, has composed a w ork as amusing as a romance, and as instructive 
as a school book. 

How true is it that we carry about with us the poveity or the riches of 
a world ! You might walk with White all over Selbome and not see what 
White saw, but you can never, after reading even a page or two of him, 
go back to the country without opening your eyes, at least a little wider ; 
add by degrees Tor you, too, the water-rats and field-mice will steal out of 
their .holes and bid you welcome, and the gauzy dragon-flies will spread 
their wings for your wonder, and spiders spin their airy gossamers for your 
delight, and birds stoop to warble close to your ear in the leafy shade, until 
all the teeming life and prismatic beauty of field, and forest, and river 
come to salute you as near of kin — their companion, chronicler, and 
friend. 
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The Rev. Gilbert White was bom at Sclborne, Hampshire, l£th July, 
172a He was educated first at Basingstoke, and afterwards at Oriel 
College, Oxford. There he took a fellowship, and became M.A. in 1746. 
During the rest of his life he lived on his paternal estate, where he died 
26th June, 1793. 

The “Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne,” contained in a 
collection of Mr. White’s letters to Mr. Thomas Pennant, the eminent 
naturalist, and Mr. Barrington the antiquary, formed a book so pleasant 
and instructive that it has been accepted os an English classic ; and indeed 
these minute and careful observations on animal life, and various natural 
phenomena, were of consideiable service to Pennant in his work on 
“British Zoology,” and to Barrington during his preparation of the 
11 Naturalist’s Calendar.” 

The letters, in their somewhat abbreviated form, cannot but be found 
simple, entertaining, and most suggestive, for the sound of woods and 
waters everywhere pervade these stories of birds, and beasts, and fishes. 

Some remarks are cuiious enough, such as his observations on the new 
and rare insect now too well-known as the V blaclcbeetle,” which ever 
since careless seamen introduced it in shipping from South America, has 
been allowed by the British housewife to breed almost unmolested, till it 
has by some got to be considered quite as inevitable as the “ seaside bug” 
of twenty years ago. 

The excluded letters deal chiefly with slati tic, concerning the weather, 
rainfall, &c., in and near Selbome at the end of last century. 1 have 
not thought it right to make the letters numerically consecutive by tam- 
pering with White’s own numerals— the skipped letters can thus at any 
time he referred to theii right places. When we remember how many 
stupid diaries there are crammed with poor thoughts and evanescent 
feelings, we cannot but ask why more people do not imitate White and 
record the facts of Nature which they come upon in their daily walks, 
and thus learn through the hearing of the ear and the ssc-ing of the eye 
to “look up-thio’ gh Nature to Nature’s God?” 



WHITE’S 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 


LETTER I. 

TO THOMAS TENNANT, ESQ. 

The paiish of Selbome lies* in theextieme eastern corner of the county of 
Hampshire, bordering on the county of Sussex, and not far from' the 
county of Surrey ; is about fifty miles south-west of London, in latitude 
fifty-one, and near mid- way between the towns of Alton and Petersfield. 
Being veiy large and extensive it abuts on twelve parishes, two of which 
are in Sussex, viz., Trotton and Rogate. If you begin fiom the south 
and piocccd westward, the adjacent parishes are Emshot, Newton Valence, 
Famngdon, Ilaitclcy Mauduit, Gieat Ward lo ham, Kingsley, Hedleigh, 
Bramshot, Trotton, Rognte, Lyffe, and Grcatham. Tne soils of this 
district are almost as various and divci sifted a-, the view’s and aspects. The 
high pait of the south-west consists of a vast hill of chalk, rising 300 feet 
above the village, and is divided into a sheep-down, the high wood and a 
long hinging wood, called the Hanger. The covert of this eminence -is 
altogether beech, the most lovely of all finest lre„*s, whether we consider 
its smooth rind or baik, it* glossy foliage, 01 graceful pendulous boughs. 
TIm down, or sheep- walk, is a pleasing park -like spot, of about one mile 
bybalf that space, jutting out on the verge of the hill-country, where it 
begins to break down into the plains, and commanding % very engaging 
view, being an assemblage of hill, dale, woodlands, heath, and water. 
The prospect is bounded to the south-east and east by the vast range of 
mountains called the Sussex Downs, by Guild Down, near Guildford, and 
by the Downs round Dorking, and Ryegate in Surrey, to the north-east, 
which altogether, with the country beyond Alton and Farnham, form a 
noble and extensive outline. 
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At the foot of this hill, one stage' or step from the uplands, lies the 
village, which consists of one single, straggling street, three-quarters of a 
mile in length, in a sheltered vale, and running parallel with the Hanger. 
The houses are divided from the hill by a vein of stiff clay (good wheat- 
land), yet stand on a rock of white stones little in appearance removed 
from chalk ; but seems so far from being calcareors, that it endures extreme 
heat. Yet that the freestone still preserves somewhat that i$ analogous to 
chalk, is plain' from the beech which descend as low as those rocks 
extend, and no farther, and thrive as well on them, wheic the ground is 
steep, as on the chalks. 

The cart-way of the village divides, in a remarkable manner, two very 
incongruous soils. To the south-west is a lank clay, that requires the 
labour of yeais to render it mellow ; while the gaulens to the north-east, 
and small enclosuies behind, consist of a warm, forward, crumbling mould, 
called black malm, w-hich seems highly saturated with vegetable and 
animal manuie ; and these may perhaps have been the oiiginal site of 
the town ; while the woods and co\eits might extend down to the opposite 
bank. 

At each end of the village, which runs from south-east to north-west, 
arises a small mulet : that at the north-west end frequently fails ; but the 
other is a fine petennial spring, little influenced by drought or wet seasons, 
called Well-head.- This breaks out of some high grounds joining toNore 
Ilill, a noble chalk promontory, remarkable for sending forth two streams 
into two different .sea,. The one to the south becomes a bianch of the 
Arun, running to Arundel, and so sailing into the Briti*h Channel : the 
other to the noith. The Sell >01110 stream makes one branch of the Wey ; 
and, meeting the Black-down stream at Hedleigh, and the Alton and 
Parnham stream at Til ford Bridge, swells into a considerable river, 
navigable at Godaiming ; from w-hence it passes to Guildford, and so 
into the Thames at Weybridge ; and thus at the Nore into the German 
Ocean. 

Our wells, at an average, mn to about 63 feet, and when sunk to that 
depth seldom fail ; but produce a fine limpid w ater, soft to the taste, and 
much commended by those who drink the pure element, hut which does 
not lather well with soap. 

To the north-west, north and east of the village, is a range of fair 
enclosuies, consisting of what is called white malm, a sort of rotten or 
rubble stone, which, when turned up to the frost and rain, moulders to 
pieces, and become-, manuie to itself. 

Still on to the north cast, and a step lower, is a kind of white land, 
neither chalk nor clay, neither fit for pasture nor for the plough, yet kindly 
for hops, which root deep in the freestone, and have their poles and wood 
for charcoal growing just at hand. The white soil produces the brightest 
hops. ^ 

As the parish still inclines down towards Wolmer Forest, at the juncture 
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of the clays and sand the soil becomes a wet, sandy loam, remarkable for 
timber, and infamous for roads. The oaks of Temple and Blackmoor 
stand high in the estimation of purveyors, and have furnished much naval 
timber ; while the trees on the freestone grow large, but are what work- 
men call sh&ky, and so brittle as often to fall to pieces > sawing. Beyond 
the sandy loam the soil becomes a hungry lean sdfcd, till it mingles with 
the forest; and will produce little without the assistance of lime and 
turnips. 


LETTER II. 

tO THE SAME. 

In the court of Norton farm-house, a manor farm to the north-west of the 
village, on the while malm, stood within these twenty years a broad-leaved 
elm, or wych hazel, ulmus folio latisumo scabro of Kay, which, though it 
had lost a considerable leading bough in the great storm in the year 1703, 
equal to a moderate tree, yet, when felled, contained eight loads of timber ; 
and, being too bulky foi a carriage, was sawn off at seven feet above the 
butt, where it measured near eight feet in the diameter. This elm I 
mention to show to what a bulk planted elms may attain ; as this tree 
must certainly have been such from its situation. 

In the centre of the village, and near the chuich, is a square piece of 
giound surrounded by houses, and vulgarly called “The Plextor.'* In the 
midst of this spot stood, in old times, a vast oak, with a short squat body, 
and huge horizontal arms extending almost to the extremity of the area. 
This venerable tree, surrounded with stone steps, and seats above them, 
was the delight of old and young, and a place of much resort in summer 
evenings ; where the former sat in grave debate, while the latter frolicked 
ami danced before them. I.ong might it have stood, had not the amazing 
tempest in 1703 ovei turned it at once, to the infinite regret of the inhabi- 
tants, and the vicar, who bestowed several pounds in setting it in its place 
again : but all his care could not avail ; the tree sprouted for a lime, then 
withered and died. This oak I mention to show to what a bulk planted 
oaks also may arrive. 

t)n the Blackmoor estate theie is a small wood called Losels, of a few 
acres* that was lately furnished with a set of oaks of a peculiar growth 
and great value ; they wcie tall and taper like firs, but standing near 
together had very small hendi, onlv a little brush without any large liml s. 
About twenty years ago the bridge at the Toy, near Hampton Co^rt, 
being much decayed, some trees were wanted for the repairs that were 
50 feet long without bough, and would measure 12 inches diameter at the 
little end. Twenty such trees did a purveyor find in this little wood, with 
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this advantage, that many of them. answered the description at 60 feet. 
These trees were sold for ^20 apiece. 

In the centre of this grove there stood an oak, which, though shapely 
and tall on the whole, bulged out into a large excrescence about the middle 
of the stem. On this a pair of ravens had fixed their residence for such 
a series of years, that the oak was distinguished by the title of the Raven 
Tree. Many were the attempts of the neighbouring youths to get at this 
eyry : the difficulty whetted their inclinations, and each was ambitious of 
surmounting the arduous task. But, when they arrived at the swelling, it 
jutted out so in their way, and was so far beyond their grasp, that the 
most daring lads were awed, and acknowledged the undertaking to be too 
hazardous : so the ravens built on, nest upon nest, in perfect security, till 
the fatal day armed in which the wood was to be levelled. It was in the 
month of February, when these birds usually sit. The saw was applied to 
the butt, —the wedges were inserted into the opening, — the woods echoed to 
the heavy blow of the beetle or malle 01 mallet,— the tree nodded to its 
fall ; but still the dam sat on. At last, when it gave way, the bird was 
flung from her nest ; and, though her parental affection deserved a 
better fate, was whipped down by the twigs, which brought her dead to 
the ground. 


LF.TTKU ITT. 

'JO TIIE SAME. 

The fossil-shells of this district, and sorts of stone, such as have fallen 
within my observation, must not be passed over in silence. And first I 
must mention, as a great curiosity, a specimen that was ploughed up in 
the chalky fields, near the side of the Down, and given to me for the 
singularity of its appearance, which, to an incurious eye, seems like a 
petrified fish of about four inches long, the cardo passing for an head and 
mouth. It is in reality a bivalve of the J.inn.Tan genus of Mytilus, and* 
the species of Crista Gaili ; called by Listei, Rastellum ; by Rumphiu., 
O strewn plhatwn minus ; by D’Argenville, Auris Pom\ s. Crista Gaili; 
and by those who make collections, Cock’s Comb. Though I applied to 
seveial such in London, I never could meet with an entire sj»ecimen ; nor 
Could I ever find in books any engraving fiom a perfect one. In the 
supcib museum at I^icestcr House permission was given to me toexamine 
for this article ; and, though I was disappointed as to the fossil, I was 
highly gratified with the sight of several of the shells themselves in high 
preservation. This bivalve is only known to inhabit the Indian Ocean, 
where it fixes itself to a zoophyte, known by the name Gorgonia. The 
curious foldings of the suture the one into the other, the alternate flulings 
or grooves, and the curved form of my specimen being much easier 
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expressed by the pencil than by words, I have caused it to be drawn and 
engraved. 

Cornua Ammonis are very common about this village. As we were 
cutting an inclining path up the Hanger, the labourers found them fre- 
quently on that steep just under the soil, in the chalk, and of a consider- 
able size. In the lane above Well-head, in th$ wuy to Emshot, they 
abound in the bank in a darkish sort of marl ; and are usually very small 
and soft : but in Clay’s Pond, a little farther on, at the end of the pit, 
where the soil is dug out for manure, I have occasionally observed them of 
large dimensions, perhap* 14 or 16 inches in diameter. But as these did 
not consist of firm stone, but were formed of a kind of terra lapidosa, or 
hardened clay, as soon as they were exposed to the rains and frost they 
moulded away. These secuieu as if they were a very recent pioduction. 
In the chalk pit, at the north-west end of the Hanger, laige nautili are 
sometimes observed. 

In the very thickest strata of our freestone, and at considerable depths, 
well-diggers often find large scallops or pcclincs, having both shells deeply 
stiiated, and ridged and iuriowed alternately. They are highly impreg- 
nated with, if not wholly composed of, the stone of the quarry. 


LETTER IV. 

TO TUT. SAME. 

As in a former letter the freestone of this place has been only mentioned 
incidentally, I shall heie become more pmticular. 

This stone is in gieat lequesL for hearth -stones, and the beds of ovens ; 
m. 1 in lining of lime-kiln., it turns to good account ; for the workmen use 
sandy loam instead of mortar ; the sand of which fluxes and runs by the 
intense heat, and so cases over the whole face of the kiln with a strong 
\itiilied coat-like glass, that it is well preserved from injuries of weather, 
and endures thirty 01 forty years. When chiselled smooth, it makes 
elegant fronts for houses, equal in colour and grain to the Bath stone ; and 
superior in urn. respect, that, when seasoned, it docs not scale. Decent 
chimney-pieccs aie worked from it of much closer and finer grain than 
Pc 9 ltland ; and room, arc floored with it ; but it pro\ T es rath A too soft for 
tliis puipose. It is, a freestone cutting in all directions ; yet has some- 
thing of a grain parallel uith the horizon, and therefore should not lie 
mu bedded, but laid in the same position that it grows in the quarry. On 
the ground abroad this freestone will not succeed for pavements, because, 
probably some degree of saltncss prevailing within it, the rain tears the 
slabs to pieces. Though this stone is too hard to be acted on by vinegar, 
yet both the white part, and even the blue rag, ferments strongly in 
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mineral adds. Though the white stone will not bear wet, yet in every 
quarry at intervals there are thm strata of blue rag, which resist rain and 
frost ; and are excellent for pitching of stables, paths and courts, and for* 
building of dry walls against banks, a valuable species of fencing much in 
use in this village, and for mending of roads. This rag is rugged aud 
stubborn, and will not hew to a smooth face, but is very durable ; yet, as 
these strata aie shallow and lie deep, large quantities cannot be procured 
but at considerable expense. Among the blue rags turn up some blocks 
tinged with a stain of yellow or lust colour, which seem to be nearly aa 
lasting as the blue ; and every now and then balls of a fiiable substance, 
like lust of iion, called lust balls. 

In Wolmer Forest I see but one sort of stone, called by the workmen 
sand, or forest-stone. This is generally of the colour of rusty iron, and 
might probably be worked as iion ore ; is very hard and heavy, and of a 
firm, compact texture, and composed of a small roundish crystalline grit, 
cemented together by a biown, terrene, ferruginous mallei ; will'not cut 
without difficulty, nor easily strike fire with steel. Being often found in 
broad flat pieces, it makes good pavement for paths about houses, never 
becoming slippery in frost or rain ; is excellent for dry walls, and is some- 
times used in buildings. In many parts of that waste it lies scattered on 
the suiface of the ground ; but 1, dug on "Weavet V Down, a vast hill on 
the eastern verge of that forest, where the pitsaie shallow' and the stratum 
thin. This stone is imperishable. 

From a notion of rendenng Ihtir woik the mote elegant, and giving it 
a finish, masons chip this stone into small fmgments about the si/e of the 
head of a large nail, and then stick the pieces into the wet mortal along 
the joints of their freestone walls ; this embellishment tairies an odd 
appoaiance, and has occasioned strangers sometime s to a->k us pleasantly, 
“ whether we fastened oui walls together with t(npcnn) nails.” 


L L 1 T I R \. 

TO nil same. 

Among the singularities of this place the two rocky hollow lanes, the one 
-o Alton and tin othei to the finest, deserve oui attention. These loads, 
'unning thiough the malm lands, aic, by the liaflic of ages, and the 
fietting of watei, worn down through the first stintum of oui freestone, 
and partly thiough the siu»nd ; so that they look moie like water-course 
than loads, and are Kddid with naked lag for furlongs together. I' 
many place* they aie reduced K) or 18 feet beneath the level of thi fields; 
and, after floods., and m hosts, exhibit very grotesque and wild appear- 
ancesj'from the tangled roots that are tvyisted among the strata, and from 
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the torrents rushing down their broken -sides, and especially wheti those 
cascades are frozen into icicles, hanging in all the fanciful shapes of frost- 
work. These rugged gloomy scenes affright the ladies when they peep 
down into them from the paths al>ove, and make timid horsemen shudder 
while they gride along them ; but delight the naturalist with their various 
botany, and particul.nly with their curious Alices wM’ which they abound. 

The manor of S el borne, was it strictly- looked V ter » with its kindly 
aspect', and all its sloping coverts, would swarm with game; even now 
hares, partridges, and pheasants abound, and in old days woodcocks were 
as plentiful. There are few quails, because they more affect open fields 
than enclosuies ; after harvest some few landiails are seen 

The parish of Selhorne, by taking in so much of the forest, is a vast 
district. Those who tread the bounds are employed part of three days in 
the business, and aie of opinion that the outline, in all its cuivcs and in- 
dentings, does not comprise less than 30 miles. 

The vi lage stands in a sheltered spot, secured by the ITangcr fiom the 
strong westerly winds. The air is soil, lmt rather moist from the effluvia 
of so many trees ; yet perfectly healthy and free from agues. 

The quantity of rain that (alls on it is \eiy considerable, as may be 
supposed in so woody and mountainous a district. As my experience in 
measuring the water is but of short date, I am n.t qualified to give llu* 
mean quantity. 

'flic \illage of Selboinc, and large hamlet of Oakhanger, wiih the 
single faims, and many scattered houses along the verge of the forest, 
contain upwaids of six hundred and seventy inhabitants. 

We abound with poor; many of whom arc sober and industrious, and 
live comfortably in good stone or biick cottages, which aie glazed, and 
have chambers above stairs: mud buildings we have none- Besides the 
employment from husbandry, the men work in hop-gardens, of which we 
have many, and fell and bark timber. In the spring and summer the 
women weed the coin, and enjoy a second harvest in Seplemlier by hop- 
picking. Fonncrly, m the dead months they availed themselves gieatly 
by spinning wool, for making of barragons, a genteel coided stuff, much 
in vogue at that time foi summer wear : and chiefly manufactured at 
Alton, a neighbouring town, by come of the people called Quakers : but 
fiom circumstances this trade is at an end. The inhabitants enjoy a good 
share of health and longevity, and the parish swarms with children. 


l r 1 t 1; R V I. 

TO THE SAMF. 

Should I omit to describe wUh some exactness the forest of Wolmer, of 
which three-fifths perhaps lie in this parish, my account of Selboine would 
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be very imperfect) os it is a distiict abounding with many curious produc- 
tions, both animal and vegetable ; and has often afforded me much enter- 
tainment both as a sportsman and as a naturalist. 

The royal foiest of Wolmer is a tract of land of about 7 milts in length, 
by 2 \ in breadth, running nearly from north to south, and is abutted on, 
to begin to ihe south, and so to proceed eastward, by the polishes of 
Greatnam, I.vsse, Rogate, and Trotton, in the county of Sussex ; by 
Bramshot, Ilcdleigh, and Kingsley. This royalty consists ertirely of sand 
covered with heath and fern ; but is somewhat diversified with hill-* and 
dales, without having one standing tree in the whole extent. In the bot- 
toms, where the w aters stagnate, are many bogs, which formerly abounded 
with subterraneous trees; though Dr. Plot says positively that “there 
never were any fallen tiees hidden in the mosses of the southern counties.” 
But he was mistaken : for I myself have seen cottages on the verge of this 
wild district, whose timbcis consisted of a black hard wood, looking like 
cak, which the owncis assured me they piocured from the bogs by probing 
the soil' with spits, or some such instruments : but the peat is so much cut 
out, and the moors have been so well examined, that none lias been found 
of late. Besides the oak, I have also been shown pieces of fossil wood of 
a paler colour, and softer nature, which the inhabitants called fu : but, 
upon a nice examination, and tii.il by fisc, I could discover nothing lesin- 
011s in them, and therefoie rntlici suppose that they were paits of a willow 
or alder, or some such aquatic tree. 

This lonely domain i. a veiy agiccable haunt for manysoitsof wild 
fowls, which not only frequent it in the winter, but breed theio in the 
summer; such as lapwings snipes, wild-ducks, and, as I have discovered 
within thcaG few years, teals, Pailiidge-. in vast plenty are bred in good 
seasons m the verge of this forest, inter which they love to make excur- 
sions : and in paiticular, in the dry ‘unimer of 1740 anti 1741, and some 
yeais after, they swarmed to such a degicc that parlies of unieasouable 
sportsmen killed twenty and sometimes thirty brace in a day. 

But there was a nobler species of game i»i this forest, now extinct, which 
I have heard old people say abounded much befoie shooting flying became 
so common, and that was the heath-cock, black-game, or grouse. When 
I was a little boy I recollect one coming now and then to my father’s table. 
The last pack remembered was killed about thirty-five years ago, and 
within these ten yeais one solitary greyhen vva* sprung by vorne beagles, in 
beating for a hare. The spoilsmen ciied out, A hen pheasant buk.a 
gentleman present, who had often seen grouse in the 1101 th of England, 
assured me that it was a greyhen. 

Nor does the lost, of our black game prove the only gap in the Fauna 
Selbornicnsis ; for another beautiful link in the chain of beings is wanting, 
I mean the red deer, which towards the beginning of this century amounted 
to about 500 head, and made a statedy appearance. There is an old 
keeper? now alive, named Adams, w heye gi cat-grandfather (mentioned 
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in n perambulation taken in 1635), grandfather, father; and self, enjoyed 
the head keepership of Wolmer Forest in succession for more than an hun- 
dred years. This person assures me that his father has often told him that. 
Queen Anne, os sne was journeying on the Portsmouth Road, did not 
think the forest of Wolmer beneath her royal regard. For she came out of 
the great road at Lippock, which is just by, and, reposing herself on a 
bank smoothed for that purpose, lying about han a mile to the east of 
Wolmer Pond, and still called Queen’s Bank, saw with great complacency 
and satisfaction the whole herd of red deer brought by the keepers along 
the vale before her, consisting then of about 500 head. A sight this, 
worthy the attention of the greatest sovereign ! But he farther adds that, 
by means of the Waltham blacks, or, to use his own expression, as soon 
as they began blacking, they were reduced to about fifty head, and so con- 
tinued decreasing till the lime of the late Duke of Cumberland. It is now 
more than thiity years ago that his Highness sent down an IninNman and 
six yeoman -prickers, in scailel jackets laced with gold, attended by the 
stag-hounds, ordering them to take every deer in this forest alive, and to 
convey them in carts to Windsoi. In the course of the summer they 
caught every stag, some of which showed extraordinary diversion ; but in 
the following winter, when the hinds were also canied off, such fine chase!* 
were exhibited as served the country people for matter of talk and wonder 
for years afterwards. I saw myself one of the yeoman-prickers single out 
a stag from the herd, and must confess that it was the most curious feat of 
activity I ever beheld, superior to anything in Mr. Astley’s riding-school. 
The exertions made by the horse and deer much exceeded all my expecta- 
tions ; though the former gicatly excelled the latter in speed. When the 
devoted deci was separated fiom his companions, they gave him, by their 
watches, law, as they called it, for twenty minutes ; when, sounding their 
horns, the siop-dogs were permitted to pur-.uc, and a most gallant seen 2 
ensued. 


I. E T P E R V 1 1 . 
to ntr. s.wir. 

TJhoiv.ii large heals of deer do much harm to the neighbourhood, yet the 
injuiy to the moials of the people is of more moment than tne loss of their 
crops. The temptation is irresistible, for mo*t men are sportsmen by con- 
stitution : and there is such an inherent spirit for hunting in human nature 
as scai ce any inhibitions can restrain. Hence, towards the beginning of 
this century all this country was wild about deer-stealing. Unless he was 
a hunter, as they affected to call themselves, no young person was allowed 
to be possessed of manhood or gallantry. The Waltham blacks at length 
committed such enormities that government was forced to interfere with 
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that severe and sanguinary Act called the “ Black Act,” which now com* 
prehends more felonies than any law that ever was framed before. And, 
therefore, a late Bishop of Winchester, when urged to re-stock Waltham 
Chase, refused, from a motive worthy of a prelate, replying “that it had 
done mischief enough already.'’ 

Our old race ol deer-stealeis ate haidly extinct jet : it was but a little 
while ago that, over their ale, they used to recount the exploits of their 
youth, such as watching the pregnant hind to her lair, and, when the calf 
was dtopped, paiing its feel with a penknife to the quick to prevent its 
escape, till it was large and fat enough to Ijc killed ; the shooting at one 
of their neighbouis with a bullet in a turnip-held by moonshine, mistaking 
him fora deer; and the losing a dog in the following extraordinary man- 
ner : — Some fellows, suspecting that a calf mw-fallen was deposited in a 
ceitain spot of thick fern, went, with a luirher, to *uipnse it, when the 
parent-hind rushed out of the binke, and, taking a vast spring with all her 
feet close together, pitched upon the neck of the dog, and broke it shoit 
in two. 

Another temptation to idleness and spoiling was a numbei of rabbits, 
which possessed all the hillocks and dry places; but these Wing incon- 
venient to the huntsmen, on account of their burrows, when they came to 
take away the deer, they permitted the countiy people to destiny them 
all. 

Such forests apd wastes, when th ir alluiements to in^gulaiitus ate te- 
moved, are of considerable sen ue to the rciglihom hoods that uige upon 
them, by furnishing them w th peat and tuif lm their filing ; with fuel fi i 
the burning their lime; and with ashes foi the it glasses; ami 1) main- 
taining their geese and then sto k of joung cattle at little 01 no c\j ense. 

The manot-farm of the paiidi of Crcatham has an admitted claim, I see 
(by an old tecord taken fiom the Tower of London), of turning all live 
stock on the forest, at piopcr seasons, “ bukntibus except is.” Tl.e leason, 
I presume, wdiy sheep a»e excluded, is, because, being such close grareis, 
they woul 1 pick out all the finest grasses, and hinder the <ker fiom 
thnving. 

Though (by statute 4 & 5 W. and Mary, c. 23) “to bum on any 
waste, between Candlemas and Midsummer, any giig, ling, heath and 
fur 7e, goss 01 fun, is punishable with whipping and confinement in the 
House of Coirictun ; jet, in this foicst, about Man li or Apnl, actoijj- 
ing to the chynexs of the season, such >ast heath-fires aic lighted up, that 
they often get to a masterless head, and, catching the hedge?, have some- 
times leen commumcatbd to the underwoods, woods, and coppices, w'lieie 
great damage has ensued. The plea for these burnings is that when tht 
old coat of heath, &c., is consumed, young will spiout up, and affoid 
much tender brouzc for cattle ; but where theie is large old furze, the fire, 
following the roots, consumes the very ground ; so that for hundieds of 
acres nothing is to be seen but smulht r i(nd desolation, the whole ciicmt 
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round looking like the cinders of a volcano ; and, the soil being quite ex- 
hausted, no traces of vegetation are to be found for years. These confla- 
grations, as they take place usually with a north-east or east wind, much 
annoy this village with their smoke, and often alarm the country ; and, 
once in pafticular, I remember that a gentleman, who lives beyond 
Andover, coming to my house, when he gpt on th? downs between that 
town and Winchester, at 25 miles distance, was surprised much with 
smoke and a hot smell of tire, and concluded that Alresford was in flames ; 
but, when he came to that town, he then had apprehensions for the next 
village, and so on to the end of his journey. 

On two of the most conspicuous eminences of this forest stand two 
arbouis or bowers, made of the boughs of oaks ; the one called Waldon 
Lodge, the other Brimstone Lodge : these the keepers renew annually on 
the feast of St. Barnabas, taking the old materials for a perquisite. The 
farm called Blackmore, in this parish, is obliged to find the posts and 
brushwood for the former ; while the farms at Greatham, in rotation, fur- 
nish for the latter ; and are all enjoined to cut and deliver the material at 
the spot. This custom I mention, because I look upon it to be of very 
1 emote antiquity. 


LETTKK VIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

On the verge of the forest, as it is now circumscribed, are llnec consider- 
able lakes, two in Oakhanger, of which I have nothing particular to say : 
and one called Bin’**, or Bean’s Pond, which is worthy the attention of a 
naturalist nr a sportsman. For being crowded at the upper end with 
willows, and with the carex cespitosa, it affords such a safe and pleasing 
sheltei to wild-ducks, teals, snipes, &c.,’that they brec-d theie. In the 
winter this covert is also frequented by foxes, and sometimes by pheasants; 
and the bogs pioduce many curious plants. (For which consult Letter 
Xl.l. to Mr. Barrington.) 

By a perambulation of Wolmer Forest and the Ilolt, made in 1635, and 
the eleventh year of Charles the First (which now lies before me), it ap- 
]>eais that the limits of the former are much circumscribed.. For, to say 
nothing of the farther side, v ith which I am not so well acquainted, the 
bounds on this side, in old times, came into Binswood, and extended to 
the ditch of Ward le Ham Park, in which stands the curious mount called 
King John’s Hill, and Lodge Hill ; and to the vcige of Haitley Mauduit, 
called Mauduit Hatch, comprehending also Shoit Heath. Oakhanger, and 
Oakwoods ; a large district, now private property, though once belonging 
to the royal domain. 

It is remarkable that the term purlieu is never once mentioned in this 
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long roll of parchment. It contains, 'besides the perambulation, a rough 
estimate of the value of the timbers, which were considerable, growing at 
that time in the distiict of the Holt ; and enumerates the officers, superior 
and inferior, of those joint forests, for the time being, and their ostensible 
fees and perquisites. In those days, as at present, there were hardly any 
trees in Wolmer Forest. 

Within the present limits of the forest are three considerable lakes, 
Hogmer, Cianmer, and Wolmer, all of which are stocked with carp, 
tench, eels, and perch : but the fish do not thrive well because the water 
is hungiy, and the bottoms are a naked sand. 

A circumstance respecting these ponds, though by no means peculiar to 
them, I cannot pass ovei in silence ; and that is that instinct by which in 
summer all the kinc, whethei oxen, cows, calves, or heifers, rctiic con* 
stantly to the water during the hotter hours ; where, being more exempt 
from flies, and inhaling the coolness of that element, some tally deep, and 
tome Only to midlcg, they ruminate and solace themselves fiom about ten 
in the morning till foui in the afternoon, and then retuin to their feeding. 
During this great pioportion of the day they drop much dung, in which 
insects nestle, and so supply food for the fish, which would be pooily sub- 
sisted but from this contingency. Thus Natuie, who is a great economi >t, 
converts the iccreation of one animal to the support of another ! Thom- 
son, who was a nice observer of natural occuiiences, did not let tlm 
pleasing ciicumstance escape him. He sajs, in his “ Sammei ” — 

" A v irtou* gioup the hcids and flocks comi>ose , 

— on the grassy bank 

Some ruminating lie ; while othus stand 
Half m the flood, and, often tending, sip 
Ihe ending surface.” 

Wolmer Pond, so called, I suppose, for eminence sake, is a vast lake 
for this part of the woild, containing, in its whole cucum r erence, 2,646 
yards, or veiy near a mile and a half. The length of the north-west and 
opposite side is about 704 yauls, and the breadth of the south-west end 
about 456 ) arris. This measurement, which I cau ul to be made with 
good exactness, gives an area of about 66 ncio, exclusive of a huge iirc- 
gukir arm at the noith-ca l cornel, wliuh wt did not take into the 
reckoning. 

On the face of this expanse of wateis, and pcifecll) secure fiom fuwleis, 
lie all day long, in the winter sea-on, vast flocks of duel s, teal-, and Wid- 
geons, of various denominations, wheie they preen and so’ace, and rest 
themselves, ull towards sunset, when they issue foitli in little parties ( r >» 
in their natural slate they are all biids of the night) to feed in the bror ) 
and meadow’s, returning again w'lth the dawn ot the morning, llndllu* 
lake an arm or two more, and w r cre it planted round with thick coveit (for 
nowit is perfectly naked), it might majee a valuable decoy. 

Yet neithei its extent, noi the clcainesi of its water, nor the resoit of 
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various and curious fowls, nor its picturesque groups of cattle, can render 
this tneer so remarkable as the great quantity of coins that were found in 
its bed about forty years ago. 


LETTER IX. 

TO THE SAME. 

By way of supplement, I shall trouble you once more on this subject, to 
inform you that Wolmer, with her sister forest Ayles Holt, alias Alice 
Holt, as it is called in old records, i> held by grant from the crown for a 
term of year?. 

The grantees that the author remembers are Biigadier-Gcncral Emanuel 
Scroope Howe, and his lady, Rupeitn, who was a natural daughter of 
Prince Rupcit by Margaret Hughes ; a Mr. Mordaunt, of the Peterborough 
family, who married a dowager Lady Pembroke ; Henry Bilson Lcgge and 
lady ; and now Lord Ktawcll, their son. 

r \ he lady of General Ilowe lived to an advanced age, long surviving her 
husband; and, at her death, left behind her many cuiious pieces of 
mechanism of hci futhei’s constructing, who was a distinguished mechanic 
and artist, as well ns uanior; and among the rest, a very complicated 
clock, lately in possession of Mr. Elmer, the celebiated game painter at 
Kunham, in the county of buriey. 

Though these two forests are only parted by a narrow' range of enclo- 
sures, yet no two soils can be more different ; for the Holt consists of a 
stiong loam, of a miry nature, carrying a good turf, and abounding with 
oaks that grow' to be large timber, while Wolmer is nothing but a hungry, 
sandy, barren w'aste. 

The former being all in the parish of Binstcd, is about 2 miles in extent 
from north to south, and near ?s much from cast to west, and contains 
within it many woodlands and law r ns, and the great lodge where the 
grantees reside, and a smaller lo lge called Goose Green ; and is abutted 
on by the paridie-. of Kingsley, Frinsham, Farnham, and Bentley, all of 
which have right of common. 

One thing is remarkable, that though the H It has been of old well 
‘ to<$.ed w ith fallow deer, umoslrained by any pales or fences more than a 
common hedge, yet they were never seen within the limits of Wolmer ; 
i.orwere the red deer of Wolmer ever known to haunt the thickets or 
gla les of the Holt. 

At present the deer of the Holt are much thinned and reduced by the 
night hunters, who perpetually harass them in spittf of the efforts of mi- 
ni cious keepers, and the severe penalties that have been put in force against 
them as often -as they have been detected, and rcndcicu liable to the lash 
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of the law. Neither fines nor imprisonments can deter them, so impos- 
sible is it to extinguish the spirit of sporting which seems to be inherent in 
human nature. 

General Ilowe turned out some German wild boars and sows ip his 
forests, to the great terror of the neighbourhood, and, at one time, a wild 
bull or buffalo ; but the country rose upon them and destroyed them. 

A very large fall of timber, consisting of about 1,000 oaks, has been cut 
this spring (\u. 1784) in the Holt foiest; one-fifth of which, it is said, 
belongs to the grantee, Lord Stawcll. He lays claim also to the lop and 
top ; out the poor of the paiishes of Binsted and Frinsham, Bentley and 
Kingsley, assert that it belongs to them, and, assembling in a riotous 
manner, have actually taken it all away. One man, who keeps a team, 
has carried home for his share forty stacks of wood. Forty -five of tlie-c 
people hisloidship has scrvtd w ith actions. These trees, which were very 
sound and in high perfection, were winter-cut, viz., in February and March, 
before' the bark would run. In old times the Holt was estimated to be 
18 miles, computed measure, ftom water-carriage, vi/., from the town of 
Chertsey, on the Thames ; but now it 1* not half that distance since the 
Wey is made navigable up to the town of Godaiming in the county of 
Surrey. 


LLTTLR X. 

10 nir. .-ami:. 

A/tgHtf 4*7/, 1767. 

It has been my misfoitune never to have had rny neighbour-, whose studies 
hate led them towards the pursuit of naluial knowledge; so that, for want 
of a companion to quicken my ii dust ry and .dm pen my attention, I have 
made but slender progress in a kind of inhumation to which I have been 
attached from my childhood. 

As to swallows {hirundims rustita) being found in a t.npid state during 
the winter in the Isle of Wight or any pan of this country, I never heard 
any such account worth attending to. But a 1 leigyman, of an inquisitive 
turn, assures me, that when he was a gicat boy, borne woikmen, in pulling 
down the battlements of a church tower eaily 111 the spring, found two or 
three swifts (hit undines apodes) among the rubbish, which were at, first 
appearance dead, but on being carried towards the file revived. He told 
me, that out of his great care to prcseive them, he put them in a paper 
bag, and hung thorn by the kitchen fine, whne they wore sutlocntcd. 

Another intelligent person has informed me th.it while he wa> a school- 
boy at Brighthelmstone, in Sussex, a great fragment of the chalk cliff fell 
dowb Qne stormy winter on the beach, and that many people found swallow's 
among the rubbish ; but on my questioning him whether he saw any of 
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those birds himself, to my no small disappointment, he answered me in 
the negative ; but that others assured him they did. 

Young broods of swallows began to appear this year on July the nth, 
and young iqartins ( kirundines urbica) were then fledged in their nests. 
Both species will breed again once. For I see by m™ fauna of last y.*ar 
that young broods came forth so late as $eptembtt tfic 18th. Are not 
these late hatchings more in favour of hiding than migration ? Nay, some 
young martins remained in their nests last year so late as September the 
29th ; and yet they totally disappeared with us by the 5th of October. 

Hew strange it is that the swift, which sterns to live exactly the same 
life with the swallow and house-martin, .should leave us before the middle 
of August invariably, while the hittei stay often till the middle of 
October 1 and once I saw number* of house-martins on the 7U1 of Novem- 
ber. The martins and red-w ing fieldfares weie flying in sight together, 
an uncommon assemblage of summer an 1 winter birds ! 

A little yellow bird (it is either a species of the alauda trivialis , or 
rather perhaps of the motacilla trochilus) still continues to make a sibil- 
ous shivering noise in the top.-, of tall woods. The stoparola of Kav (for 
which we have a* yet no name in these parts) is called in your zoology the 
fly-catcher. There is one circumstance characteristic of this bird w r hich 
seems to have escaped observation, and that is, it takes its stand on the 
lop of some stake or pjst, from whence it springs foith on its prey, 
catching a fly in the air, and hardly ever touching the ground, but return- 
ing still to the same stand for many times together. 

I perceive there are more than one species cf the motacilla trochilus. 
Mr. Deihatn supposes, in “ Ray’s Philos. Letters,” that he has discovered 
three. In these there is again an instance of some very common birds that 
have as yet no English name. 

Mr. Stillingfleet makes a question whether the black-cap ( motacilla 
atricapitla) be a bird of passage or not : I think theie is no doubt of it ; 
for, in Apiil, in the first flni weather, they came trooping, all at once, 
into these paits, but aie never seen in the winter. They aie delicate 
songsteis. 

Numbers of snipes breed every summer in some moory ground on the 
vuge of this parish, li is >eiy amusing to see the cock bird on wing at 
that lime, and to hear In') piping and humming notes. 

I have had no opportunity yet of procuring ary of those mice which I 
mentioned to you in town. The person that bi ought me the 4 ast says they 
are plenty in harvest, at which time I will take care to get more; and 
will endeavour to put the matter out of doubt whether it be a nondescript 
species 01 not. 

I suspect much there may be two species of water-rats. Ray says, and 
Lmn.cus after him, that the water-rat is web-footed behind. Now I have 
discovered a rat on the banks of our little stream that is not web-footed, 
and yet is an excellent swimmer and diver : it answers exactly to the vius 
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amphibius of Linnaeus {see “ Syst. Nat.”), which he says ** uatat in fossis et 
urinatur I should l>e glad to procure one u plantis palmatis .** Lin- 
naeus seems to be in a puzzle about his mus amphibius , and to doubt 
whether it differs from his tints terrestris ; which if it be, as ho allows, the 
“ mus agrestis capite grnndi brachyuros ” of Ray, is widely different from 
the water-rat, both in size, make, and manner of life. 

As to the falco, which I mentioned in town, I shall take the liberty to 
send it down to you into Wales ; presuming, on your candour, that you will 
excuse me if it should appear as familiar to you as it is strange to me. 
Though mutilated “ qualem dices .... antehac fttissc , fates cum sint 
reliquia ! ” 

It haunted a marshy piece of ground in quest of wild-ducks and snipes ; 
but, when it was shot, had just knocked down a rook, which it was tear- 
ing in pieces. I cannot make it answer to any of our English hawks ; 
neither could I find any like it at the curious exhibition of stuffed birds in 
Spring Gardens. I found it nailed up at the end of a barn, which is the 
countryman's museum. 

The parish I live in is a very abrupt, uneven country, full of hills and 
woods, and therefore full of birds. 


LETTER XI. 

■io nit same. 

Selborne, Sept. 9th, 1767. 

It will not be without impatience that - 1 shall wait for your thoughts with 
regard to the fako ; as to its weight, breadth, &c., I wish I had set them 
down at the time ; but, to the best of my remembrance, it weighed two 

f ounds and eight ounces, and measured, fiom wing to wing, 38 inches. 

ts cere and feet were yellow, and the circle of its, eyelids a blight yellow. 
As it had been killed -.onic da>», and the eyes were sunk, I could make 
no good observation on the colour of the pupils and the iiides. 

The most unusual birds I ever observed in these parts wcie a pair of 
hoopoes (: ttpupa ), which came several years ago in the summer, and fre- 
quented an ornamented piece of ground, which joins to my garden, for 
some weeks. They used to march about in a stately manner, feeding in 
the walks, many time-* in the day ; and seemed dispo->cd to breed in my 
outlet; but were frightened and persecuted by idle boys, who would never 
let them be at red. 

Three gio-.sbeaks {laxia coccoth rausles) appeared some jeais ago in n'> 
fields, in the winter ; one of which I shot. Since that, now and then, 
one is occasionally seen in the same dead season. 

A crossbill {to via atrriros(ra) was killed last year in this neighbourhood, 
Our streams, w'hiHi are small, and rise only at the end of the village. 
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yield nothing but the bull’s head, or miller’s thumb {gobitts fliwiatilis 
capUatus ), the trout (i trutta fltwiatllis ), the eel (1 nnguiila ), the lampcrn 
(lampatra parva et flwviatilis ), and the sticklc-back (pisciculus aculcalus). 

we are twenty miles from the sea, and almost as many from a great 
river, and therefore see but little of sea birds. As to ,* ; ld fowls, we have 
a few teems of ducks bred in the moors where Ifre snipes breed ; and 
multitudes of widgeons and teals in hard weather frequent our lakes in 
the forest. 

Having some acquaintance with a tame brown owl, 1 find that it casts 
up the fur of mice and the feathers of birds in pellets, after the manner of 
hawks ; when full, like a dog, it hides what it cannot eat. 

The young of the barn-owl are not easily raised, as they want a con- 
stant supply of fresh mice ; whereas the young of the brown owl will eat 
indiscriminately all that is brought ; snails, rats, kittens, puppies, magpies, 
and any kind of carrion or offal. 

The house-martins have eggs still, and squab young. The lust swift I 
observed was about the 21st of August :■ it was a straggler. 

Red- stars, fly -catchers, white-throats, and reguli noncristati , still appear; 
but I have seen no black-caps lately. 

I forgot to mention that I once saw, in Christ Church College auad- 
rangle in Oxford, on a very sunny warm morning, a house -mai tin flying 
about, and settling on the parapet, so late as the 20th of November. 

At present I know only two species of bats, the common vespertilio 
vntrinus and the vapertilto auribus . 

I was much entertained last summer with a tame bat, which would take 
flies out of a person’s hand. If you gave it anything to eat, it brought 
its wings round before the mouth, hoveling and hiding its head in the 
manner of birds of prey when they feed. The adroitness it showed in 
shearing off the wings of the flies, which were always rejected, was worthy 
of observation, and pleased me much. Insects seemed to be most accept- 
able, though it did not refuse raw flesh when offered ; so that the notion 
that bats go down chimneys ar.d gnaw men’s bacon seems no improbable 
stoiy. While I amused myself with this wonderful quadruped, I saw it 
several times, confute the vulgar opinion that bats when down upon a flat 
surface cannot get on the wing again, by riling with gi cat case from the 
floor. It ran, I observed, with more dispatch than I was aware of; but 
in a most ridiculous and grotesque manner. 

Rats drink on the wing, like swallows, by sipping the suiiace, as they 
play over pools and streams. They love to frequent waters, not only for 
the sake ot drinking, but on account of insects, which arc found over them 
in the greatest plenty. As I was going some years ago, pretty late, in a 
boat from Richmond to Sunbury, on a warm summer’s evening, I think I 
saw myriads of bats between the two places ; the air swarmed with 
them all along the Thames, so that hundreds were in sight at a time. 

I am, &c. 
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LETTER XII. 

TO THE SAME. 

November $ th , 1767. 

Sir, — I t gave me no small satisfaction to hear that the falco turned out 
an uncommon one. I must confess I should have been better pleased to 
have heard that I have sent you a bird that you had never seen before ; but 
that, I find, would be a difficult task. 

I have procured some of the mice mentioned in my former letters, a 

O one and a female with young, both of which I hail preserved in 
y. From the colour, shape, size, and manner of nesting, I make 
no doubt but that the species is nondescript. They are much smaller, and 
more slender, than the mus domesticus medial of Ray ; and have more of 
the squirrel or dormouse colour ; their belly is white, a stiaight line along 
their sides di\ ides the shades of their back and belly. They never enter 
into houses ; are earned into ricks and bams with the sheaves ; abound in 
harvest; and build their nests amidst the straws of the coin above the 
ground, and sometimes in thistles. They biml as many as eight at a 
litter, in a little round nest composed of the blades of glass 01 wheat. 

One of these ne->ls 1 procured this autumn, ma.t artificially plaited, and 
composed of the blades of wheat, perfectly round, and about the size of a 
cricket -ball-; with the aperture so ingeniously closed, that there was no 
discovering to what part it belonged. It was so compart and w'ell-fillcd 
that it would roll across the table without being discomposed, though it 
contained eight little mice that wae naked and blind. As this nest was 
perfectly full, how could the dam coinc at her litter respect i.cly so as to 
administer a teat to each? Perhaps she opens different plaies for that 
puipose, adjusting them again when the business is met : but she could 
not possibly be contained herself in the ball with her young, which moie- 
over would be daily incieasing in bulk. This wonderful procieant cradle, 
an elegant instance *>f the efforts of instinct, was found in a wheat-field 
suspended in the head of a thistle. 

A gentleman, curious in birds, wrote me word that his servant lud shot 
one last Januaiy, in that severe weathei, which he belie\ed would puz/le 
me. I called to see it this summer, not knowing what to expect, but the 
moment I took it in hand, I pionminred it the male armfur bohemian 
or German silk-tail, from the five peculiar crimson lags 01 joints which it 
carries at the tndsof li\e of the short remiges. It cannot, I suppose, 
with any propriety, be called an English bird ; and yet I see, by La>*$ 
“ Philosophical Letters,” that great Hocks of them, feeding on haws, ap- 
peared in this kingdom in the winter of 16^5. 

The mention of haws j uts me in mind that tlieifi is a total failure of 
that wild fruit, so conduce e to the support of many of the winged nation. 
For the same severe wemla.r, late in the spiing, which cut off all the 
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produce of the more tender and curious trees, destroyed also that of the 
more hardy and common. 

Some birds, haunting with the missel -thrushes, and feeding on the 
licriies of tjie yew-tree, which answered to the description of the merula 
torqiiara, or ring-ouzel, were lately seen in this neighbourhood. I 
employed some people to procure me a specimen, ■'but without success. 

Query . — Might not canary birds be naturalized to this climate, pro- 
vided their eggs were put, in the spring, into the nests of some of their 
congeners as gold-finches, greenfinches, &c ? Before winter perhaps they 
might be hardened, and able to shift for themselves. 

About ten years ago I used to spend some weeks yearly at Sunbury, 
which is one of those pleasant villages lying on the Thames, near Hamp- 
ton Court. Jn the Autumn, I could not help being much amused with 
those myriads of the swallow' kind which assemble in those parts. But 
what struck me most was, ihal, from the time they began to congregate, 
forsaking the chimneys anil houses, they roosted every night in the osier 
beds of the aits of that liver. Now this resorting towatds that element, 
at that season of the year, seems to give some countenance to the 
northern opinion (Grange as it is) of their retiring under water. A 
Swedish natumlist is so much jHirsuadeil of that fact, that he talks, in his 
calendar of Flora as familiarly of the swallow’s going under water in the 
beginning of September as he would of his poultry going to toost a 
little before sunset. 

An observing gentleman in London writes me word that he saw an 
house maitin, on the twenty-tlvrd of last October, flying in and out of its 
iKst in the Borough. And I myself, on the twenty-ninth of last 
October (as I was travelling through Oxford), saw four or five swallows 
hovering round and settling on the loof of the county hospital. 

Now' is it likely that these poor little lnids (which perhaps had not been 
hatched but a few weeks) should, at that late season of the year, and front 
so midland a county, attempt a voyage to Gorec or Senegal, almost as 
far as the equator ? 

I acquiesce entirely in your opinion— that, though most of the swallow 
kind may migrate, yet that some do stay behind and hide with us during 
the w inter. 

As to the short-w'inged, soft-billed birds, which come tiooping in such 
nil miners in the spring, I am at a loss even what to suspect about them. 
I matched them narrowly tjiis year, and saw them abound till about 
Michaelmas, when they appeared no longer. Subsist they cannot openly 
among us, and yet elur’e the eyes of the inquisitive : and, as to their hiding, 
no man pre ends to have found any of them in a torpid state in the winter. 
But w'ith regard to their migration, what difficulties attend that supposition 1 
that such feeble bad flyeis (who the summer long never flit but from hedge 
to hedge) should be able to traverse vast seas and continents in order to 
enjoy milder seasons amidst tbe regions of Africa ! 
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LETTER XIII. 

TO TIIE SAME. 

Selborne, fan. 22 nd t 1761. 

Sir,— A s in one of your former letters you expressed the more satis- 
faction from my cot respondence on account of my living in the most 
southerly county; so now I may return the compliment, and expect to 
have my curiosity gratified by your living much more to the north. 

For many years past I have observed that towards Christmas vast 
flocks of chaffinches have appeared in the fields ; many more, I used to 
think, than could be hatched in any one neighbourhood. But when I 
came to observe them more narrowly, I was amazed to find that they 
seemed to me to be almost all hens. I communicated my suspicions to 
some intelligent neighbours, who, after taking pains about the matter, 
declared that they also thought them all mostly females, — at least fifty to 
one. This extraoidinary occurrence brought to my mind the remark of 
Liunceus ; that, “ before winter all their hen chaffinches migrate through 
Holland into Italy.” Now I want to know, from some curious person in 
the north, whether there are any large flqrcks of these finches with them in 
the winter, and of which sex they mostly consist ? For, from such intelli- 
gence, one jnight be able to judge whether our female flocks migrate 
from the other end of the island, or whether they come over to us from the 
continent. 

Wc have, in the winter, vast flocks of the common linnets : more, I 
think, than can be bred in any one district. These, I observe, when the 
spring advances, assemble on some tree in the sunshine, and join all in 
a gentle soit of chirping, as if they were about to break up their wintei 
quarters and betake themselves to their pi oper summer homes. It is well 
known, at least, that the swallows and the fieldfares do congregate with a 
gentle twittering before they make their respective depaiture. 

You may depend on it that the bunting, Embcriza miliaria , docs not 
leave tins county in the winter. In January, 1767 , 1 saw several dozr n of 
them, in the midst of a severe frost, among the bushes on the dow'ns near 
Andover : in our W’oodland enclosed district it is a mre bird. 

Wagtails, l»oth white and yellow', arc with us all the winter. Quails 
ciowd to our southern coast, aiul are often killed in numbers by puaple 
th it go on purpose. 

Mr. Stillmgflcet, in his Tract*, says that “ if tlie wheatear {anan/,\.) 
dot-> not quit England, it certainly shifts places; for about harvest ♦by 
are not to be found, where there was before great plenty of them.” 'll is 
w'cll accounts for the va*t quantities that arc caught about that time on 
the, south clowns near I .eve*, where they are esteemed a delicacy. There 
have been shepherd*, I have been credibly informed, that have made 
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.many pounds in a season by catching them in traps. And though such 
multitudes are taken, I never saw (and I am well acquainted with those 
.parts), above two or three at n time, for they are never gregarious. 
They may perhaps migrate in general; and, for that purpose, draw 
towards the coast of Sussex in autumn : but that they do rot all withdraw I 
am sure; because I see a few straggle is in many counties, at all times of 
# thc year, especially about warrens and stone quarries. 

I have no acquaintance, at present, among the gentlemen of the navy ; 
but have written to a friend, who was a sea-chaplain in the late war, 
desiiing him to look into his minutes, with respect to birds that settled 
on their rigging during their voyage up or down the channel. What 
1 1 asselquist says on that subject is remarkable; there were little short- 
winged birds frequently coming on board his ship all the way from our 
channel quite up to the Levant, especially before squally weather. 

What you suggest, with regard to Spain, is highly probable. The 
winters of Andalusia are so mild, that, in all likelihood, the soft-billed 
birds that leave us at that season may find insects sufficient to support 
them there. 

Some young man, possessed of fortune, health, and leisure, should 
make an autumnal voyage into that kingdom ; and should spend a year 
there, investigating the natural history of that vast country'. Mr. 
Willughby passed through that kingdom on such an errand ; but he seems 
to have skirted along in a superficial manner and an ill-humour, being 
much disgusted at the rude, dissolute manners cf the people. 

I have no friend left now at Sunbury to apply to about the swallows 
loosting on the aits of the Thames : nor can I hear any more about 
those buds which I suspected were mcruhr iorquaitc. 

As to the small mice, I have farther to remark, that though they hang 
their nests for bleeding up amidst the straws of the sending com, above 
the ground, yet I find that, in the winter, they buarow deep in the earth, 
and make waun beds of grass : but their grand rendezvous seems to be in 
■ rorn -ricks, into which they are carried at harvest. A neighbour housed 
an oat-rick lately, under the thatch of which were assembled near an hun- 
dred, most of which were taken, and some I saw. 1 measured them, and 
found that, fiom nose to tail, they were just two inches and a quarter, 
and their tails just two inches long. Two of them, in a scale, 
weighed down just one copper half-penny, which is about t]fie third of 
an dbnee avoirdupois : so that I suppose they are the smallest quadru- 

d s ill this island. A full-grown mtts medius domes tuns weighs, I 
, one ounce lumping weight, which is more than six times as much as 
the mouse above ; and measures from nose to rump four inches and a 
quarter, and the same in its tail. We have had a very .severe frost and 
deep snow this month. My thermometer was one day fourteen degrees 
and a half below the freezing-point, within doors. The tender evergreens 
were injured pretty much. It was very providential that the air was still, 
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and the ground well covered with snow, else vegetation in general must 
have suffered prodigiously. There is reason to believe that some days 
were more severe than any since the year 1739-40. 

I am, &c., &c. 


LETTER XIV. 

10 THE SAME. 

SELBORNE, Match 12th, 1768. 

Dear Sir, — I f some Curious gentleman would procure the head of a 
fallow deer, and have it dissected, he ‘would find it furnished with two 
spimcula, or breathing-places, besides the nostrils ; probably analogous to 
tne puncta lachrymalia in the human head. When deer are thirsty they 
plunge their noses, like some horses, very deep under water while in the 
act of drinking, and continue them in that situation for a considerable 
time : but, to obviate any inconvcniency, they can open two vents, one at 
the inner corner of each eye, having a- communication with the nose. 
Here seems to-be an extraoidinary provision of nature worthy our atten- 
tion; and which has not, that I know of, Itcen noticed by any naturalist. 
For it looks as if these creatures would nofc l>e suffocated, though both 
their mouths ami nostrils were stopped. This curious founation of the 
head may be of singular set vice to beasts of chase, by alibi ding them free 
respiration : and no doubt these additional nostrils art* thrown open when 
they arc hard urn. Mr. Kay observed that at Malta the owners slit up the 
nostrils of such asses as were hard worked : for they, being naturally 
straight or small, did not admit air sufficient to serve them when they 
travelled, or laboured, in that hot climate. And we know that grooms, 
and gentlemen of the turf, think large nostrils necessary, and a jierfcction, 
in hunters and running horses. 

Oppuui, the Gieek poet, by the following line, seems to have had some 
notion that stags have four spiracula : 

"TirpaSufiot fives, wtavpes vvoirjat StauAoi.” 

“ Quvdrifidae pares, quadruples atl repiratiunein tanales.'— Opp. Cyu. Lib. ii. 4 V >8(. 

Writers, copying from one another, make Aristotle say that goats 
breathe at their cars ; whereas he asserts just the contiary : — “ 'AAKpafop 
7 ip ofa \4y ci, < pdfievos hvanvuv t&v aiyhs nark t& Ard.” “ Alcnuum 
does not advance what is true, when he avers that goats breathe through 
their ears ."—History of Animals , Book I. Chap, xi. 1 
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LETTER XV. 

TO TUB SAME. 

ShUiokN*, March 30 ih, *768. 

1)kar Sir, — S ome intelligent rountiy people have a notion that we 
have, in these pails, a species of t he it us mustelinum , besides the weasel, 
stoat, ferret, and polecat ; a little reddish beast, not much bigger than a 
field mouse, but much longer, which they call a cane. This piece of 
intelligence can be little depended on ; but farther inquiry may be made. 

A gentleman in this neighbourhood had two milk-white rooks in one 
nest. A booby of a carter, finding them before they were able to fly, 
threw them down and destroyed them, to the regret of the owner, 
who would have been glad to have pre -.erred such a curiosity in his 
rookery. I saw the birds myself nailed against the end of a barn, and 
was surprised to find that tneir bills, legs, feet, and claws were milk- 
white. 

A shepherd saw, as he thought, some white larks on a down above my 
house this winter : were not these the Emberiza nivalis , the snow-flake of 
the Brit. Zool ? No doubt they were. 

A few years ago I saw a cock bullfinch in a cage which had been caught 
in the fields after it w as come to its full colours. In about a year it began 
to look dingy ; and, blackening every succeeding year, it became coal-black 
at the end of four. Its chief food was hempseed. Such influence has 
food on the colour of animals ! The pied and mottled colours of domes- 
ticated animals are supposed to be owing to high, various, and unusual 
food. 

I had remarked, for years, that the root of the cuckoo-pint (arum) was 
frequently scratched out of the dry banks of hedges, and eaten in severe 
snowy weather. After observing, with some exactness, myself, and 
getting others to do the same, we found it was the thrush kind that 
searched it out. The root of the arum is remarkably warm and pungent. 

Our flocks of female chaffinches have not yet forsaken us. The black- 
birds and thrushes are very much thinned down by that fierce weather in 
J anuary . 

In the middle of February I discovered, in my tall hedges, 1 a little bird 
that -raised my curiosity: it was of that yellow-green colour that be- 
longs to the salicaria kind, and, I think, was soft-billed. It was no 
parus ; and was too long and too big for the golden-crowned wren, 
appearing most like the largest willow wren. It hung sometimes with its 
back downwards, but never continuing one moment in the same place. I 
shot at it, but it was so desultory that I missed my aim. 

I wonder that the stone-curlew, Charminus a?dicw‘mus t should be men- 
tioned by the writers as a rare bird : it abounds in all the champaign parts 
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of Hampshire and Sussex, and breeds, I think, all the summer, having 
young ones, I know, very late in the autumn. Alieady they begin 
clamouring in the evening. They cannot, I think, with any propriety, 
be called, as they are by Mr Kay, “ circa aquas versantes for with 
us, by day at least, they haunt only the most dry, open, upland fields and 
sheep-walks far remo\ed from water: what they may do in the night I 
cannot say. Worms are their usual food, but they also eat toads and 
frogs. 

I can show you some good specimens of my new mice. Linnaeus per- 
haps would call the species mus minimus . 


LETTER XVI. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, April iSfh, 1768. 

Dfar Sir,— The history of the stone-curlew, Charadrius adicncmtts , is 
as follows. It lays its eggs, usually two, never more than three, on the 
bare ground, without any nest, in the field ; so that the countryman, in 
stirring his fallows, often destroys them. The young run immediately 
from the egg, like partridges, &c., and are withdrawn to seme flinty field 
by the dam, where they skulk among the stones, which are their best 
security ; for their feather", are so exactly the colour of our grey spotted 
flints, that the most exact observer, unless he catches the eye of the young 
bird, may be eluded. The eggs ara short and round ; of a dirty w^ite, 
spotted with dark bloody blotches. Though 1 might not be able, just 
when I pleased, to procure you a bird, yet I could show' you them almost 
any day; and any evening you may hear them round the village, for they 
make a clamour which may be heard a mile. Qidicncmus is a most apt 
and expressive name for them, since their legs seem swoln like those of a 
gouty man. After harvest I have shot them before the pointers in tuinip- 
lields. 

I. make no doubt but there are three species of the willow-wrens, two I 
know perfectly, but have not been able 3 ct to procure the third. No two 
birds can differ more in their notes, and that constantly, than those two 
that I am acquainted with ; for the one has a joyous, easy, laughing note, 
the other a harsh loud chirp. The former is every way larger, and three- 
quarters of an inch longer, and weighs two drams and a half, while 4 he 
latter weighs but two ; so the songster is one-fifth heavier than the chii|x-'. 
The chirper (being the first summer-bird of passage that is heard, the 
wiyncck sometimes excepted) logins his two notes in the middle of March, 
ana continues them through the spring and summer till the end of August, 
as appears by iny journals. The legs' of the larger of these two are flesh- 
coloured ; of the less black. 
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The grasshopper-lark began his sibilous note in my fields last Saturday. 
Nothing can be more amusing than the whisper of this little bird, which 
seems to be close by though at an hundred yards distance ; -and, when 
close at your ear, is scarce any louder than when a great way off. Had I 
not been a little acquainted with insects, and known tl.pt the grasshopper 
kind is not yet hatched, I should have hardly believed but that it had been 
a locusta whispering in the bushes. The country people laugh when you 
tell them that it is the note of a bird. It is a most artful creature, skulk- 
ing in the thickest part of a bush ; and will sing at a yard distance, pro- 
vided it be concealed. I was obliged to get a person to go on the other 
side of the hedge where it haunted, and then it would run, creeping like a 
mouse, before us for an hundred yards together, through the bottom of 
the thorns ; yet it would not come into fair sight ; but in a morning early, 
and when undisturbed, it sings on the top of a twig, gaping and shivering 
with its wings. Mr. Ray himself had no knowledge of this bird, but 
received hi* account from Mr. Johnson, who apparently confounds it with 
the reguli non rristati, from which it is very distinct. See Ray’s Philos. 
Letters , p. 108. 


A List of the Summer Birds of Passage discovered in this 
Neighbourhood, ranged somewhat in the Order in which 

THEY APPEAR. 


Smallest willow -wren, 
Wryneck, 

House swallow, 

Martin, 

Sand-martin, 

Cuckoo, 

Nightingale, 

Blackcap, 

Whitethroat, 

Middle willow- wicn. 
Swift, 

Stone-curlew ? 
Turtle-dove ? 
Grasshopper-lark, 
Landrail, 

Largest willow-wren, 
Redstart, 

Goat-sucker, or fern-owl, 
Fly-catchcr, 


LINN/EI NOMINA. 
Motacilla troehilus. 

Jynx totquilla. 

Itirimdo rnstka . 

Ilirnndo ttrbica. 

1 Hr undo riparia. 

Cuculus canorus . 

Motacilla luscinia. 
Motacilla atricapilla . 
Motacilla sylvia . 

Motacilla troehilus. 
Ihrundo apus. 

Chat adrius ecdii nanus l 
Turtur a drovandi i 
Alauda 1 *ivialis. 

Rallns Crex. 

Motacilla trochilu t. 
Motacilla phamicurus. 
Caprimttlgtts eurepvus. 

Mu sell a/a grisola. 


The fly-catcher ( stoparola ) has not yet appeared ; it usually breeds in 
my vine. The redstart begins to sing, its note is short and imperfect, but 
is continued till about the middle of June. The w'illow-wrens (*hc smaller 
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sort) are horrid pests in a garden, destroying the peas, cherries, currants, 
&c, ; and are so tame that a gun will not scare them. 

My countrymen talk much of a bird that makes a clatter with its bill 
against a dead bough, or some old pales, calling it a jarbird. ] procured 
one to be shot in the very fact ; it proved to be the Sit/a eur^paa (the nut- 
hatch). Mr. Ray says that the less spotted woodpecker does the same. 
This noise nv^y be heard a fuilong or more. 

Now is the only time to ascertain the short- winged summer birds ; for, 
when the leaf is out, there ia no making any remarks on such a lestless 
tribe; and, when once the young begin to appear, it is all confusion: 
there is no distinction of genus, species, or sex. 

In breeding-time snipes play over the moous, piping and humming : 
they always hum as they aie descending. Is not their hum ventriloquous 
like that of the turkey ? Some suspect it is made by thtir wings. 

Jliia morning I saw the golden-crowned wren, whose crown glitters 
like burnished gold. It often hangs like a titmouse, with its back down- 
wards. 

Yours, &c., &c. 


LETTER XVII. 

TO *1 HE SAME. 

Si I. HORNE, June 18 ///, 1768. 

Dear Sir, — On Wednesday last arrived your agreeable letter of June the 
loth. It gi\es me great satisfaction, to find that you puiMic these studies 
still with such \igour, and .ire in such forwardness with regard to reptiles 
and fishes. 

The reptiles, few as they arc, I am not acquainted with, so well as I 
could wish, with regard to their natural history. There is a degree of 
dubiousness and obscurity attending the piopagation of this class of ani- 
mals, something analogous to that of the ayptogamia in the sexual system 
of plants : and the case is the same with regard to some of the fishes ; as 
the eel, &c. 

The method in which toads procreate and bring forth seems to be very 
much m the dark. Some authois say that they are viviparous: and yet 
Ray classes thorn among his oviparous animals; and is silent with regard 
to the manner of Ihcii bringing forth. Perhnp.> they may be toot fu't 
&ot4koi, (fyo 5e facr6noi, as is known to be the with the viper. 

The copulation of frogs (or at least the appearance of it ; for Swan- 
s', icrdam proves that the male has no penis intrans) is notorious to 
everybody; because we see them sticking upon each other's backs fora 
month together in the spring : and yet I never saw or read of toads 
being observed in the same situation! It is strange that the matter with 
regard to lh: \cnom of toads has not been yet settled. That they are 
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not noxious lo some animals is plain for ducks, buzzards, owls, stone 
cuilews, *1011 snakes, eat tlic.ni, to my knowledge, with in piinity And 
I well itmembti the time, but was not eyewitness t » the fact (though 
munbcis of jxrsons were), whui a quack, at thi» ulltge, ate a toid to 
mal e the ccuntiy people stale , aftetw irds lu diank o * 

I ha\e been mfoimed also, fioin undoubte l authonte, that some ladies 
(ladies \ou wiM si\ of ] e uliai task) took a finry to a toa 1, which they 
n unshel sumniti afur ummer, foi miny ycus, till he giew to a man 
sti ms *>i7c , with the macros which turn to flesh flies Ihe leptile used 
to come foith c\ery ca cuing from a hole undei the irai len steps , and w is 
ti'stn up, iftei supp i on the table to be fid Put at last a tailie laven 
1 e lining him as he pul lorth his heal gate him such a ‘■Litre stiokc with 
his horm bed ns put out cm c\e \ftei this accident the cieature lan- 
guished foi some t me in 1 die 1 

I need n t ittnin l a s uilleman rf your cxicnsiyc reading of the excel 
h lit account tin i e is fi m Mi Dcihim in Kay’s “ Wwlom of Ci >d in the 
C it itu n (p ci netinn g the mi s i ilinn of (logs fr ini Uien bleeding 

t nils In tin in unt lie it >nci subuitsthil f lolish >pim m of then 
<h pping fiom tl < lou l in lain , showing thU it is fioni the grateful 
i uln ss and m » stuie i f thus shown tint tl t y aie tenipttd to set out 

i n lliiir tiaic^, which the) di ir till tl se fall I i gs iu as yet in then 
t ul pole stitt , but m i few wul ui lints, j ulis, fields will sw inn 
f i i few divs with luytiils i f ill >sc cnugiai ts, no lint! than my little 
1 i T ii nail Swann i lam lies a in si a curate aie unt of the method 

ii I Hum n m which the male imj c«,n tes thespiwuof the female 
How woniUiful is the i m nil of lh mcLiu with icgai l to tlie limbs of 
s i \ ill i i j tik r \ \ 1 tie it l an jinli it his a ti h like till, and n > 
1 r as s n as tl legs s] ic tu the tad m ps oil is uslIcss, an l the 
ainmd 1 etal is it If the lan * ’ 

Men t I tmst i i lie 1 } nisi l<n wh n li admits tint the Aa ta 
at l ot a is m I n>, ish lej t le , it dmun Is m C tin any m 1 Swit/tilanil 

It is to 1 e men lac it I tint tin S // it i u /itatna »f I\iy (the w at* i 
ntwt or ift) will he picmh 1 nc it the a ^lei s bait an 1 is often caught 
on Ins hook 1 u d t t d e it fm gi mted tint the Salat tan ua aquati a, 
was hatched li\ed and died, in tl watci 1 lit John Libs, I sq , I H S 
(the c oiallim J 111 ) issiits m i lcltei « (I e Royal Society dated June 
the tjtli 176b, in Ins i ti u of the turn in tin an amphtfuous bipes 
fiom.S nth C ai bin tint the witei eft ir n w , is only the lam of 
the lao I ft is tidpol s in of fi ;s It t I should bi suspected to 
nusun iti Unl hi 1 1 min J shall *,i\s it 111 bis own woi Is Speak 
mg of the c / ni m < \ uri^s t> tli *,dl it the m ti tnjttaaa, he 
procci Is to siy tint, “ Ih turn f llitst j ennated coastings approach 
peiy near to wlnt 1 hm some time m obsusecl in the larta or 
kqualic slite of our English la uti known by the name of eft, ©r 
jtewt which sene them foi costungs to th it gdl and foi fins to 

C 
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swim with while in this state ; and which they lose, as well as the fins of 
their tails, when they change their state and become land animals, as I 
have observed, by keeping them alive foi some time myself.” 

Linnaeus, in his Sy sterna Nature, hints at what Mr. Ellis advances more 
than once. 

Providence has been so indulgent to us as to allow of hut one venomous 
reptile of the serpent kind in these kingdoms, and that is the viper. As 
you propose the good of mankind to he an object of 3 our publications, 
you will not omit to mention common salad oil as a sovereign remedy 
against the bite of the vipci. As to the blind worm (Aw;tus fraifilis , so 
called because it snaps in sunder with a small blow), 1 have found on 
examination, that it is perfect')' innocuous. A neigh homing )eoman (to 
whom I am indebted for some good hints) killed and opened a female 
\iper about the 27th of May : he found her filled with a chain of eleven 
eggs, about the si/e of those of a blackbird; but none of them were 
advanced so far towards a stale of inaluiity as to contain any ludimenls of 
young. Though they arc oviparous, yet they aie viviparous als >, batching 
their 3’oung within their bellies, and then bringing them foith. Whereas 
snakes lay chains of eggs every summer in my melon beds, in spite of all 
that my people can do to prevent them ; which eggs do not hatch till the 
spring following, as I have often experienced. Several intelligent folks 
assure me that they have seen the vipoi open lici mouth, and ai 1 \ her 
helpless young 'down her threat on Midden suipiise*, just as t'v female 
opossum does her blood into the pouch undei her I jelly, upon the like 
cmeigencics ; and yit the London wptr-cauhers insist on it, to Mi. Har- 
rington, that no such thing e\ci happens. The serpent kind eat, I believe, 
but once in a year ; or ratlici, but only ji.st at one season of the year. 
C'ountiy people talk much of a w.^Y-snak-', but, I am pretty sure, with- 
out any reason ; for the common si tike (t"oiUi\r iui ri 1 ) delights muth to 
spoil in the watei, pet haps with a view to piocure flogs and other tool. 

I cannot well guess how you are to make out your twelve spir's* of 
reptiles, unless it ba by the vaiiotis s|#ecic->, or i.ithci v at ictus, of our 
Iwtrh , of which Kay enumerates five. 1 have not had oppoiLunity of 
ascertaining these; but iciminbtr well to have seen, formal), several 
beautiful green lacerti on the sunny sand -banks near I’atnham, in buirey ; 
and Ray admits there are such in Irehind. 

LETTER XVIII. 

TO 1 IIP, SAME. 

Si luorn n, Jtt’y 27 ///, 176S. 

Dear Sir,— I received your obliging and communicative letter of June 
the 28th, while I was on a visit at a gentleman’s house, where I bad 
neither books to turn to, nor leisure to sit down, to return you an answer 
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to many queries, which I wanted to resolve in the best manner that I am 
able. 

A person, by my order, has searched our brooks, but could find no such 
fish as the Casterosteu r fungitius; he found the GaSte^gstms aculeatus in 
plenty. This morning, in a basket, I packed a littje earthen pot full of 
wet moss, and in it some sticklebacks, male and female ; the females big 
with spawn : some lampcrns ; some bull’s heads : but I could procure no 
minnows. This basket will be in Fleet Stieet by eight this evening; so 
I hope Mazel will have them fresh and fair to-morrow morning. I gave some 
directions, in a letter, to what particulars the engraver should be attentive. 

Finding, while I was on a visit, that I was within a reasonable distance 
of Ambresbury, I sent a sen ant over to that town, and procured scvernl 
living specimens of loarhcs, which he brought, safe and brisk, in a gla<-s 
decanter. They were taken in the gullies that were cut for watering the 
meadows. From these fishes (which measured from 2 to 4 inches in 
length) I took the following description : — “The loach, in its gcneml 
aspect, has a pellucid appearance ; it; back is mottled with irregular col- 
lections of small black dots, not reaching miu.h l>elow the tinea lateralis , 
as arc the back and tail fins ; a black line 11111s from each eye down to the 
nose; its belly is of a silvciy white ; the upper jaw projects beyond the 
lower, and is surrounded with six feeler*, three on each side ; its pcctoinl 
fins are laige, its vcntial much smaller ; the fin behind its anus small ; its 
dorsal-fin large, containing eight spines ; its tail, wlieic it joins to the tail- 
fin, rcmaikably broad, without any tnpemess, so as to he chaiacteristic of 
this genus ; the tail-fin is broad, anti square at the end. From the breadth 
and muscular stiength of the tail it appeals to be an active, nimble fish.” 

The watcr-cft has not, that I can discern, the least appeal ance of any 
gills ; for want of which it is continually lismg to the .smince of the water 
to take in fresh air. T opened a big-bellied one indeed, and found it full 
of spawm. Not tint this circumstance at all imalidatcs the asseition that 
they aie lanuc : for the larrur of insects arc full of eggs, which they 
exclude the instant they enter their state. The watci-eft is continually 
climbing over the biinis of the acssc], within which we keep it in water, 
and wandering away ; and ]>cople every summer see numbers crawling out 
of the pools where they are hatched up the dry banks. There are varieties 
of them differing in colour ; an l some have fins up their tail and back, 
and some have not. * 


LETTER XIX. 

fO THE SAME. 

Selborne, August r 7///, 1768. 

Dear. Sir, — I have now, past dispute, made out three distinct species 
of the willow-wrens (1 motaciUa trochili) which constantly and invariably 
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use distinct notes. But at the same time I am obliged to confess that I 
know nothing of your willow-lark. In my letter of April the 18th, I had 
told you peremptorily that I knew your willow-lark, but had not seen it 
then ; but when I came to procure it, it proved in all respects a very 
mo! ac ill a troehilus , only that it is a size larger than the two other, and the 
yellow-green of the whole upper part of the body is more vivid, and the 
belly of- a clearer white. 1 have specimens of the three sorts now laying 
before me, and can discern that there are three gradations of sizes, aud 
that the least has black legs, and the other two flesh-coloured ones. The 
yellowish bird is considerably the largest, and has its quill-fcathcrs and 
secondary feathers dpped with white, which the others have not. This 
last haunts only the tops of trees in high bcechen woods, and makes a 
sibilous, gras&hoppcr-like noise, now and then, at short intervals, shivering 
a little with its wings when it sings : and is, I make no doubt now, the 
regulus non crhtatns of Kay, which he says, ‘ ‘ c a, it at vocc scnduld locust# 
Yet this great ornithologist never suspected that there were three species. 


LETTER XX. 


to tin: sami:. 

Si.LBOR.xn, October SM, 176S. 

It is, I find, in zoology as it is in botany ; all nature i-. so full that that 
district produces the greatest vaiicty which is the most examined. Seveial 
birds, which are said to lielong in the north only, are, it seems, often in 
the south. 1 liave dkscoveied this summer three species of buds with us, 
which writeis mention as only to be ■seen in the northern counties. The 
first that was In ought me (on the 14th of May) was the sandpiper, tnnqa 
hypol cunts : it was acock bird, and haunted the banks o( some ponds 
near the village ; and, as it hail a companion, doubtless intended to have 
bred near that watei. Besides, the ownti lias, told me since, that on 
recollection, he has seen some of the same birds round his ponds in former 
summers. 

The next bird that I procuied ( m the 21st of Ma>) was a malt* red- 
backed butcher-bird, lanius collurio . My neighbour, who shot it, says 
that it might easily ha\e escaped his notice, had not the outciies and 
chattering of the whitethroats and othei small biids drawn his atten- 
tion to the bush w'here it was ; its craw was Idled with the legs and 1 wings 
of beetles. The next raie biuls (which were procuied fur me last week) 
were some ring-ousels, twrJi forquatt. 

This week twelve months a gentleman from London, being with us, .ias 
amusing himself w'ilh n gun, and found, he told us, on an old yew hedge 
where there were berries, some birds like blackbirds, with lings of white 
round their necks : a neighbouring farmer also at the same time observed 
the' same ; but, as no specimens were’ procured, little notice was taken. I 
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mentioned this circumstance to you in my letter of November the 4th, 
1767 (you, however, paid but small regard to what 1 said, as I had not 
seen these birds myself) ; but last week the aforesaid farmer, seeing a large 
flock, twenty or thirty of these birds, shot two cocks and two hens, and 
says, on recollection, that he remembers to hav^ observed these birds 
again last spring, about Lady Day, as it were on their return to the north. 
Now perhaps these ousels are not the ousels of the north of England, but 
belong to the more northern parts of Europe ; and may retire before the 
excessive rigour of the frosts in those parts, and return to breed in the 
spring, when the cold abates. If this be the case, here is discovered a 
new bird of winter passage, concerning whose migrations the writers are 
silent ; but if these birds should prove the ousels of the north of England, 
then here is a migration disclosed within our own kingdom never before 
remarked. It docs not yet appear whether they retire beyond the bounds 
of our island to the south ; but it is most probable that they usually do, 
or else one cannot suppose that they would have continued so long un- 
noticed in the southern counties. The ousel is larger than a blackbird, 
and feeds on haws ; but last autumn (when there weic no haws) it fed on 
yew-berries : in the spring it feeds on ivy-berries, which ripen only at that 
season, in March and April. 

I must not omit to tell you (as you have been so lately on the study of 
reptiles) that my people, every now and then of late, draw up with a 
bucket of water from my well, which is 63 feet deep, a large black warty 
lizard with a fin-tail and yellow belly. How they first came down at that 
depth, and how they were ever to have got out thence without help, is 
more than I am able to say. 

My thanks are due to you for your trouble and care in the examination 
of a buck’s head. As far as your discoveries reach at present, they seem 

much to corroborate my suspicions ; and I hope Mr. may find reason 

to give his decision in my favour ; .and then, I think, we may advance ihis 
extraordinary provision of naluie as a new instance of the wisdom of God 
in the creation. 

As yet I have not quite done with my history of the cedicnemus t or 
stone-curlew ; for 1 shall desire a gentleman in Sussex (near whose house 
these birds congregate in vast flocks in the autumn) to observe nicely when 
they leave him (if they do leave him), and when they return again in the 
spring : I was with this gentleman lately, and saw several single birds. 

LETTER XXII. 

TO THE SAME. 

SELBORKE, Jan. 2 ndy 1769. 

Dear Sir,— As to the peculiarity of jackdaws building with us under 
the ground in rabbit-burrows, you nave, in part, hit upon the reason ; for, 
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ia reality, there are hardly any towers or steeples in all this country. And 
perhaps, Norfolk excepted, Hampshire and Sussex are as meanly furnished 
with churches as almost any counties in the kingdom. We naVe many 
livings of two or three hundred pounds a year, whose houses of worship 
make little better appearance than dovecots. When I first saw North- 
amptonshire, Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire, and the fens of Lin- 
colnshire, I was amazed at the number of spires which presented them- 
selves in every point of view. As an admirer of prospects, I have reason 
to lament this want in my own country ; for such objects are very neces- 
sary ingredients in an eluant landscape. 

What you mention with respect to reclaimed toads raises my curiosity. 
An ancient author, though no naturalist, has well remarked that Tl every 
kind of beasts, and of birds, and of seipcnts, and things in the sea is 
tamed, and hath been tamed, of mankind/’ 

It is a satisfaction to me to find that a green lizard has actually been 
procured for you in Devonshire ; because it corrolx>rates my discovery, 
which I made many years ago, of the same sort, on r sunny sandbank near 
Famham, in Surrey, I am well acquainted with the South Hams of 
Devonshire ; and can suppose that district, from its southerly situation, to 
be a proper habitation for such animals in' their best colours. 

Since the ring-ousels of your vast mountains do certainly not forsake 
‘hem against winter, our suspicions that those which visit this neighbour- 
hood about Michaelmas aie not English birds, but driven from the more 
northern parts of Europe by the frosts, are still more reasonable; and it 
will be worth your pains to endeavour to trace from whence they come, 
and to inquire why they make so very shoil a stay. 

In your account of your error with icgard to the two species of herons, 
you incidentally gave me great entertainment in your description of the 
heronry at Crc^si Hall ; which is a curiosity I never could manage to sec. 
fourscore nests of such a biid on one tree is a rarity which I would ride 
half as many miles to have a sight of. Tray he sure to tell me in your next 
whose seat Cressi Nall is, and near what town it lies. I have often 
thought that those vast extents of fens have never been sufficiently ex- 
plored. If half-a-dozcn gentlemen, furnished with a good strength of 
water spaniels, were to beat them over a week, they would certainly find 
more species. 

There is no bird, I believe, whose manners I have studied mor^than 
that of the caprimulgus (the goatsucker), as it is a wonderful and curious 
creature ; but I have ahvays found that though sometimes it may chatter 
as it flies, as I know it does, yet in general it utters its jarring note sitting 
on a bough ; and I have for many an half-hour w-atched it as it sat with its 
under mandible quivering, and particularly this summer. It perches 
usually on a bare twig, with its head lower than its tail, in on attitude well 
expressed by your draughtsman in the folio British Zoology, This bird is 
most punctual in beginning its song excatly at the close of day ; so exactly 
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that I have known it strike up’more than once or twice just at the report of 
the Portsmouth evening gun, which we can hear when the weather is still. 
It appears to me past all doubt that its notes are formed by organic impulse 
by the powers of the parts of its windpipe, formed for sound, just as cats 
purr. You will credit me, I hope, when I assuie yo.. that, as my neigh- 
bours were assembled in an hermitage on the side df» a steep hiU where we 
drink tea, one of these churn-owls came and settled on tne cross of that 
little straw edifice and began to chatter, and continued his note for many 
minutes ; and we were all struck with wonder to find that the organs of 
of that little animal, when put in motion, gave a sensible vibration to the 
whole building 1 This bird also sometimes makes a small squeak, re- 
peated four or five times ; and I have observed that to happen when the 
cock has been pursuing the hen in a toying way through the boughs of a 
tree. 


LETTER XXIir 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Feb. 1769. 

Dear Sir, — It is not improbable that the Guernsey lizard and our green 
lizards may be specifically the same ; all that I know is, that, when some 
)eais ago many Guernsey lizards were turned loose in Pembroke college 
gaiden, in the University of Oxford, they lived a great while, and seemed 
to enjoy themselves veiy well, but never bicd. Whether this ciicumstauoc 
will prove an) thing either way I shall not pretend to say. 

I return you thanks for your account of Lressi Hall ; but recollect, not 
without regiet, that, in June, 1746, I was \isitmg for a week together at 
Spalding, without ever being told that such a cuiiosity was just at hand. 
Pi ay send me word in your next what soit of tree it is that contains such a 
quantity of herons' nests ; and whether the herony consists of a whole 
grove of wood, or only of a few trees. 

It gave me satisfaction to find we accorded so well about the capri- 
mulgits ; all I contended for was to prove that it often chatters sitting as 
well as flying ; and therefore the noise was voluntary, and from organic 
impulse, and not from th^ resistance of the air against thc f hollow of its 
mouth and throat. 

If ever I saw anything like actual migration, it was last Michaelmas 
Day. I was travelling, and out early in the morning ; at first there was a 
vast fog; but, by the time that I was got seven or eight miles from home 
towards the coast, the sun broke out into a delicate warm day. We Were 
then on a large heath or common, and I could discern, as the mist began 
to break away, great numbers of swallows ( hirundines rustic*) clustering 
on the stunted shrubs and bushes, as if they had roosted there all night. 
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As soon as the air became clear and pleasant they Jill were on the wing as 
once ? and, by a placid and easy flight, proceeded on southward towardt 
the sea ; after this I did not see any more flocks, only now and then a 
straggler. 

I cannot agree with those persons that assert that the swallow kind 
disappear some and some gradually, as they come, for the bulk of 
them seem to withdraw at once ; only some stragglers stay behind a long 
while, and do never, there is the greatest reason to believe, leave this 
island. Swallows seem to lay themselves up, and to come forth in a 
warm day, as bats do continually of a warm evening, after they havfc dis- 
appeared for weeks. For a very respectable gentleman assured me that, 
as he was walking with some friends under Merton Wall on a remarkably 
hot noon, either in the last week in Dccemlier or the first week in January, 
he espied three or four swallows huddled together on the moulding of one 
of the windows of that college. I have frequently remarked that swal- 
lows are seen later at Oxford than elsewhere ; is it owing to the vast 
massy buildings of that place, to the mauy waters round it, or to what 
else? 

When I used to iisc in a morning last autumn, and see the swallows 
and martins clustering on the chimneys and thatch of the neighbouring 
cottages, I could not help being touched with a secret delight, mixed with 
some degree of mortification ; with delight, to observe with how much 
ardour and -punctuality those poor little birds obeyed the stiong impulse 
towards migration, 01 hiding, imprinted on their minds by their great 
fiealor; and with some degree of mortification, when I reflected that, 
after all our pains and inquiries, we aie yet not quite certain to what 
regions they do migrate ; and are still further embariassed to find that 
some do not actually migiate at all. 

These reflections made so strong an impression on my imagination, that 
they became productive of a composi'ion that may perhaps amuse you for 
a quarter of an hour when next 1 have the honour ot writing to you. 


LETTER XXIV. 

TO Till: SAME. 

Selborne, May 1769. 

Dear Sir, — T he scatabaus fullo I know very well, having seen it in col- 
lections j but I have never been able to discover one wild in its natm.il 
state Mr. Banks told me he thought it might be found on the sea-coT*f. 

On the thirteenth of April I went to the sheep-down, where the 
ewes have been observed to make their appearance at spring and fall, in 
their way perhaps to the north or south ; and was much pleased to see 
these birds about the usual spot. Wo shot a cock and a hen ; they were 
plump and in high condition. The hen had but very small rudiments ot 
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eggs within her, which proves they are late breeders j whereas those 
species of the thrush kind that remain with us the whole year have fledged 
young before that time. In their crops was- nothing very distinguishable, 
but somewhat that seemed like blades of vegetables neatly digested. In 
autumn they feed on haws ancl yew-berries, and K the spring on ivy- 
berries. I dressed one of these birds, and fo^id ‘ it juicy and well- 
flavoured. It is remarkable that they make but a few days’ stay in their 
spring visit, but rest near a fortnight at Michaelmas. These birds, from 
the observations of three springs and two autumns, are most punctual in 
their return ; and exhibit a new migration unnoticed by the writeis, who 
supposed they ne\er were to be seen ii\ any southern countries. 

One of my neighbours lately brought me u new saliearia . , which at first 
I suspected might have pro\ed your willow-lark, but, on a nicer examina- 
tion, it answered much better to the description of that species which you 
shot at Rcvcsby, in Lincolnshire. My bird 1 describe thus : “ It is a size 
less than the grasshopper- la ik ; the head, back, and coverts of the wings, 
of a dusky brown, without those dark spots of the grasshopper-lark ; over 
each eye is a milk-white stroke ; the chin and throat are while, and the 
under paits of a yellowish- white ; the rump is tawny, and the feathers 
of the tail sharp-pointed ; the bill is dusky and shaip, and the legs are 
dusky ; the hinder claw long and crooked.” The peison that shot it says 
that it sung so like a reed-sparrow' that he took it for one ; and that it 
sings all night : but this account merits farther inquiry. For my part, I 
suspect it is a second soil of loeustela , hinted at by Ur. Derham in Ray’s 
Letters. He also procured me a grasshopper-laik. 


LKTTKR XXV. 

TO TIIK SAME. 

Selborne, Aug. 30///, 1769. 

Dear Sir,— It gives me satisfaction to find that iny account of the ousel 
mig/aiion pleases you. You put a very shicwd question when you ask me 
how I know that their autumnal migration is southward ? Was not can- 
dour and openness the very life of natural history, I should pass over this 
query just as a fly commentator does over a crabbed passage in a classic ; 
but common ingenuousness obliges me to confcsv, not without Ame degree 
of ’shame, that I only reasoned in that case fiom analogy. For os all 
other autumnal birds migrate from the northward to us, to partake of our 
milder winters, and return to the northward again when the rigorous cold 
abates, so I concluded that the ring- ousels did the same, as well as their 
congeners the fieldfares ; and especially as ring-ousels are known to haunt 
cold mountainous countries : but I have good reason to suspect since that 
they may come to us from the westward } because I hear from very 
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good authority, that they breed on Dartmoor ; and that they forsake that 
wild district about the time that our visitors appear, and do not return till 
late in the spring. 

I have taken a great deal of pains about your salicaria and mine, -with a 
white stroke over its eye and a tawny rump. I have surveyed it alive and 
dead, and have procured several specimens, and am perfectly persuaded 
myself (and trust you will soon become convinced of the same) that it is 
no more nor less than the passer arundinaccus minor of Ray. This bird, 
by some means or other, seems to be entirely omitted in the “ British 
Zoology” ; and one reason piobably was because it is so strangely classed 
in Ray, who ranges it among his pic is a fines. It ought no doubt to ha\ c 
gone among his avicuhc caudA unicolorc, and among your slender-billed 
small birds of the same division. Linnaeus might with great propriety 
have put it into his genus of motacilla; and motaiilla salicaria of his fauna 
suecica seems to come the nearest to it. It is no uncommon bird, haunt- 
ing the sides of ponds and rivers where there is covert, and the reeds and 
sedges of moors. The country people in some places call it the sedge- 
bird. It sings incessantly night and day, during the breed ing-time, imitat- 
ing the note of a sparrow, a swallow, a skylark ; and has a strange 
hurrying manner in its song. My specimens correspond most minutely to 
the description of your fin s.i/uaria shot near Revesby. Mr. Ray has 
given an excellent characteristic of it when he says, “ Rostrum ct pedes in 
7 / Ac avicuitt multb majorcs sun t quitm pro corporis rationed See biter, 
May 20, 1769. (Pi ceding letter, XXIV.) 

I have got you the egg of an tedicnemus , or stone-curlew, which was 
picked up in a fallow on the naked ground ; there were two, but the finder 
inadvertently crushed one with his foot before he saw them. 

When I wrote to you last year on reptiles, I wish I had not forgot to 
mention the faculty that snakes have of stinking sc defindendo . I knew a 
gentleman who kept a tame snake, which was in its person as sweet as any 
animal while in good humour and unalarmcd ; but as soon as a stranger, 
or a dog or cat, came in, it fell to hissing, and filled the room with such 
nsuiseou-. effluvia as rendered if hardly supportable. Thus the squnck, or 
stqnck, of Kay's “ Synop. Quadr.*' is an innocuous and sweet animal ; but, 
when pressed hard by dogs and men, it can eject such a most pestilent and 
fetid smell and excrement, that nothing can be more horrible. 

A gentlemen sent me lately a fine specimen of the lanius minor cinergs- 
crus cum maculA in seapuli albA, Kaii ; which is a bird that, at the time 
of your publishing your twe first volumes of “British Zoology,” I find you. 
had not seen. You have described it well from Edwards’s drawing. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Du. 8 th t 1769. 

Dear Sir,— I was much gratified by your communicative letter on your 
return from Scotland, where you spent some considerable time, and gave 
yourself good room to examine the natural curiollties of that extensive 
kingdom, both those of the islands, as well as those of the higlilands. 
The usual bane of such expeditions is hurry, because men seldom allot 
themselves half the time they should do ; but, fixing on a day for their 
return, irost from place to place, rather as if they were on a journey that 
required dispatch, than as philosopher* investigating the works of nature. 
You must have made, no doubt, many discoveries, and laid up a good fund 
of mateiials foi a future edilion of the “British Zoology and will have no 
reason to repent that you have bestowed so much pains on a part of Great 
Britain that pcihaps was never so well examined before. 

It has always been matter of wonder to me that fieldfares, which aic 
so congenerous to thrushes and blackbirds, should never choose to breed in 
England ; but that they should not think even the highlands cold and 
northerly, and sequestrated enough, is a circumstance still more strange 
and wonderful. The ring-ousel, you find, stays in Scotland the whole year 
round ; so that we have reasons to conclude that those migrators that visit 
us for a short space every autumn do not come from thence. 

And here, I think, will be the proper place to mention that those birds were 
moil punctual again in their migration this autumn, appearing, as before, 
about the 30th of September; ful their flocks were larger than common, 
and their stay protracted somewhat beyond the usual time. If they came 
to spend the whole winter with us, as some of their congeners do, and 
then left us, as they do, in spring, I should not be so much struck with the 
occur tcnce, since it would be similar to that of the other winter birds of 
j .usage ; but when I ste them for a fortnight at Michaelma c , and again 
for about a week in the middle of April. 1 am seized with wonder, and 
long to l»c informed w'hence these tiavellus come, and whither they go, 
since they seem to u-»e our hills merely as an inn or baiting place. 

Your account o f tire greater biambling, or snow -fleck, is very amusing ; 
and strange it is Ib.it sui h a shot t-w inged bird should delight in such perilous 
loyages m er the run them ocean! Some country people in the v inter - 
time have every now and then told me that they have veenl two or lime 
wlihe laiks on our downs ; but, on considering the matter, I begin to sr-. 
peel that these are some straggler* of the biids we are talking of, which 
sometimes perhaps may n>\o so far to the southward. 

It pleases me to ln.rl that white hares aic -o frequent on tht Scotti h 
mountains, and especially a -> you inform me that it is a distinct species; 
for the quadiupcd* of Britain arc ‘-o few, that t'vei)* new species b a great 
acqui.-ilion. 
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The eagle-owl, could it be proved to l>elong to us, is so majestic a bird, 
that it would grace our fatma much. I never was informed before where 
wild-geese are known to breed. 

You admit, I find, that I have proved your fen salicaria to be the lesser 
reed-sparrow of Ray ; and I think yc.u may be secure that I am right, for 
I took very particular pains to clear up that matter, and had some fair 
specimens ; but, as they were not well preserved, they are decayed already. 
You will, no doubt, insert it in its proper place in your next edition. Your 
additional plates will much improve your work. 

De Buffon, I know, has described the water shrew-mous»e ; but still I am 
pleased to find you have discovered it in Lincolnshire, for the reason 1 
have given in the article of the white hare. 

As a neighbour was lately ploughing in a dry chalky field, far' removed 
from any water, he turned out a water-rat, that was curiously lain up in an 
hybemaculum artificially formed of grass and leaves. At one end of the 
burroW lay above a gallon of potatoes regularly stowed, on which it was tc 
have supported itself for the winter. But the difficulty with me is how this 
amphibius mus came to fix its winter station at such a distance from the 
water. Was it determined in its choice of that place by the mere accidcm 
of finding the potatoes which were planted there ; or is it the constam 
practice of the aquatic rat to forsake the neighbourhood of the water in 
colder months ? 

Though I delight very little in analogous reasoning, knowing how 
fallacious it is with respect to natural history ; yet, in the following instance. 
I cannot help being ii dined to think it may conduce towards the explana- 
tion of a difficulty that I have mentioned before, with respect to the in 
variable early retreat of the hiritnJo ap'ns, or swift, so many weeks before 
its congeners ; and that not only with us, but ako in Andalusia, when 
they also begin to retire aliout the beginning of August. 

The great large bat (which by the bye is at present a nondescript ir 
England, and what I have never l*?en able to procure) retires or migrates 
very early in the summer ; it also ranges very high for its food, feeding ii 
a different region of the air ; and that is the reason I never could procun 
one. Now this is exactly the case with the swifts ; for they take their food 
in a more exalted region than the oilier species, and are very seldom seer 
hawking for flies near the ground, or over the surface of the water. From 
hence I would conclude that these hirundines and the larger bats are sup 
ported by some sorts of high-flying gnats, scarabs, or piiahcnu\ that arc *oi 
short continuance ; and that the short stay of these strangers is regulated 
by the defect of their food. 

By my journal it appears that curlews clamoured on to October the 31st : 
since which I have not seen or heard any. Swallows w'ere observed on tc 
November the 3rd, 
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LETTER XXVII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selbornf-, Feb. 22nd , 1770. 

DEAR Sir, — H edgehogs abound in my gardens at*d h'Jds. The manner 
in which they eat the roots of tlv* plantain in my grasfc walks is very curious ; 
with theii upper mandible, wh'cli is much longer than their lower, they 
bore under tne plant, and so cat the root off upwards, leaving the tuft of 
leaves untouched. In this respect they are serviceable, as they destroy a very 
troublesome weed ; but they deface the walks in some measuie by digging 
little round holes. It appears, by the dung that they drop upon the tur^ 
that beetles aic no inconsiderable part of their food. In June last I pro- 
cured a lifter of four or fi\e young hedgehogs, which appeared to be aoout 
five or six days old : they, I find, like puppies, arc bom blind, and could not 
s ft* when they came to my Jiand^. No doubt their spines are soft and flexible 
at the time of their biith, or else the poor dam would have but a bad time 
of it in the critical moment of parturition, but it is plain they soon harden ; 
for these little pigs had such stiff prickles on their backs and sides as would 
easily have fetched blood, had they not been handled with caution. Their 
spines arc quite while at this age ; and they have little hanging ears, 
which I do not remember to be discernible in the old ones. They can, in 
part, at this ago draw their skm down over their faces ; but arc not able to 
contract them-* he* into a ball, as they do, for the sake of defence, 
when full grown. The ica-on, I suppose is, lierause the curious muscle 
that enables the rupture to mil itself up in a ball was not then airi\cd at 
its full tone and finnnev,. Hedgehogs make a deep and warm l/yber - 
invulithi with haves and mo^, in which thty conceal themselves for the 
winter : but I never could find that they sloied in any winter piovision, as 
soi .10 quadrupeds certainly do. 

1 have disonveied an anecdote* with respect t*T the fieldfare {turd us 
pilaiish which 1 think i> particular enough; the l*iid, though it sits on 
liees in the daytime, and procui es the greatest part of its food from white- 
thorn hedges ; ) ea, inoreov er, build ■> on very high trees, as may be seen 
l>y the fauna siuaca ; jet always appears with us to roost on the ground. 
They are seen to come in foeks just before it is dark, and to settle and 
nestle among the heath on our foicst. And beside s, the larkcrs in dragging 
their nets by night fie.picnlly catch them in the wheat stubbles ; while the 
bat-fowlers, who take many redwings in the hedges, never entangle any 
of this species. Why these birds, in the maltei of roosting, should differ 
fiom all their congenois, and fmm theinseh cs also with icspcct to their 
pioccedings by day, is a fact for which I am by no means able to 
account. 

I have somewhat to inform you of concerning the moose deer; but in 
general foreign animals fall sel loin in my way ; my little intelligence is 
confined to the narrow' sphere of my own observations at home. 
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LETILR XXIX. 

rO 1 HL bAML. 

Selborni y May I 2 t/i , 1770. 

Dear Sir, — L ast month we had such a scues of cold tuibuknt weather, 
such a constant succession of host, and snow, and hail, and tempest, that 
the le&ilar migiation 01 appearance of the summei birds was much intei 
rupted. Some did not show themstlves (at least were not heaid) till 
weeks after their usual time , as the blackcap and w hi tLt hi oat ; and some 
ha\c not been heard yet, as the grtsshopper-laik and laigcst willow -wien. 
As to the fly-catcher, 1 lnve not seen it ; it is, indeed, one of the latest, 
but should appear about Lhi** time and ) et, amidst all tins mcteoious stnfc 
and wai of the elements two swallqws discos eitd themselves as long ago 
as the nth of April, m host and snow ; but they withdiew quickl), and 
w ere not visible again for many dajs. House-martins, which aie alwa)s 
more backward than swallows, were not observed till May came in 

Among the monogamous l lids sever d are to be found, after painng- 
time, single, and of each st\ , but w hethcr this state of eelilnc) is matter 
of choice or necessity is not so easily discovciable When the house- 
sparrows dcpnve iny martins of their nests, as soon as I cause one to be 
shot, the other, be it cock or hen, pi even' 1 } proem es a mate, and so 
for several tunes following. 

I have known a dove house inftsicd bv a pan of vvliPc owls, which made 
gieat havoc among the )oung pigeons one of th* owls w is shot as soon 
as possible ; but the survivor leadil) found a mate, md the mischief \mu 
on Aftei some lime the new j air were both dcsliojed, aril the anno) 
ance ceaved 

Anothci instance I rinumbci of aspoitsman, whose 7 cal foi th incicase 
1 f his g me bung gicatei than hi-* hunumtv, liter j "liing time he alwavs 
-•hot th*. cock bml of evci) couple of ]i ilnd^es up n his gi omuls; sup- 
1 smg tint the nv"li) of many malts 11 1 « tup e 1 tile lieul. he used 
to say, that, though he hul widowed tit amt hen tvual times, )ct he 
found she was still piuwdcd with 1 ficsh 1 n un mi, tint did not take hei 
way fiom her Usual haunt 

\gain ; I knew a liver of sitting an old sj ortsn a 1, vvlu> has ofltn told 
me that soon aftei h 11 vest lie h is frcqutn H tdm sin ill civ )sof pa 
tudgta, con nting of u tk 1 uds done , t’ t he pic 1 ntl) u cd *o c 11 old 
baelichis. 

Theic is a prijen it> K longing to comtnrr 1 u c cat. that is v 
remarkable, I mean tli 11 violent hndiu f 1 tish, wliuh i] p us to 1 
then most f iv ou u* e food uid )et 1 1 ure j 1 11 1 11 lance 6 e.cm to 1 e 

planted m thtin an appttile th it, ui 1 sistid, the) know no* how l gi ilifv 
for of all quadrupeds eats aie the k.st disposed tow irds water , and w 11 
not," when they can avoul it, deign 4 o vwt a loot, imuh less to plunge 
into that clement. 
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Quadrupeds that prey on fish Ate amphibious : such is the otter, which 
by nature U so well formed for diving that it makes great havoc among 
the inhabitants of the wateis. ‘Not supposing that we had any of those 
beasts in our shallow brooks, I whs much pleased to see a male otter 
brought to me, weighing 21 lbs., that had been shpt 0.1 the bank of our 
stream below the Piiory, where the rivulet divides the parish of Selborne 
from Ilartelcy Wood. 

LETTER XXXI. 

TO THE SAME. 

Sit borne, S.pt. 14 ///, 1770 

Dr.VRvSiR, You saw, I find, the 1 ing-ouscls again among their native 
crags ; and arc farther assured that they continue resident in those cold 
legions the \thole year. From whence then do our ring-ousels migrate so 
regularly every September, and make their appearance again, as if in their 
leturn, eveiy Aprd? They aic more early this year than common, for 
some weie seen at the usual hill on the fourth of this month. 

An obsciving Devonshire gentleman tells me that they frequent some 
paits of Daitnuior, and breed there but leave those haunts about the end 
of September, or beginning of October, and leturn -again about the end of 
March. 

Another intelligent peison assure** me that they breed in great abundance 
all over the peak of Dei by, and are called there tor-ousels; withdraw in 
October and November, and return in spring. This information seems to 
threw some light on my neu migration. 

Scopoli's iua. woik (which l h.i\e ju.t precured) has its merit in asccr- 
miningmany of the biids of the Tirol and Camiola. Monographers, come 
fiom whence they may, ha\e, I think, fair pretence to challenge some 
regard and appiobation from the loicis of natural history ; foi, as no man 
can alone investigate the woiks of nature, these partial wiiteis may, each 
in their dt put ment, be more accurate in their discoveries, and freer fiom 
eirors, than mole general writcis ; and so l>y degrees may pave the way to 
an univeisal collect natural history. Not that Scopoli is so circumstantial 
and attenti\e to the life and comcrsation of his biids as I could wish : he 
ad\ancos some false facts ; ns when he says of the hi) undo whica that 
“ pullos c\'ra ntduw non nut) it'* This asscirion I know to be wrong 
from repeated observation this summei ; for house-martins* do feed their 
voting (tying, though it must he acknowledged not so commonly as the 
housc-su allow ; and the feat i. done in so quick a manner as not to be 
perceptible to indifferent obseueis. lie also advances some (I was going 
to say) improbable facts ; as when he says of the woodcock that “ pttlbs 
lostro portot fugiens ah hoste." But candour foibids me to say absolutely 
that any fact is false, because I have never been witness to such a fact. I 
have only to remark that the long unwieldy bill «f the woodcock is perhaps 
the worst adapted of any among the w inged creation for such a feat of 
natuial affection. I am, &c. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Sei, HORNE, March 30/^.1771. 

Dear Sir, — T here is an insect with us, especially on chalky districts, 
which is very troublesome and teasing all the latter end of the summer, 
getting into people's skins, especially those of women and children, and 
raising tumours which itch intolerably. This animal (which we call an 
harvest bug) is very minute, scarce discernible to the naked eye ; of a bright 
scarlet colour, and of the genus of Acarus. They aie to be met with in 
gardens on kidney beans, or any legumens. but prevail only in the hot 
months of summer. Warreners, as some have assured me, are much 
infested by them o it chalky downs ; where these injects swarm sometimes 
to so infinite a degree as to discolour their nets, and to give them a reddish 
Cast, while the men are so bitten as to be thrown into fevers. 

There is a small long shining fly in these parts very troublesome to the 
housewife, by getting into the chimneys, and laying its eggs in the bacon 
while it is drying ; these eggs produce maggots called jumpers, which, 
harbouring in the gammons and best parts of the hogs, eat down to the 
bone, and make great waste. This fly I suspect to be a \aiiety of the 
nutsca putris of Linn mis ; it i* to be seen in the summer in farm kitchens 
on the bacon-rack', and about the mantelpieces, and on the ceding,. 

The insect that infests turnips and many ciops in the gulden (destroying 
often whole fielch while in their seedling leaves) is an animal that wants to 
be better known. The countiy people here call it the turnip-fly and black 
dolphin; but I know it to be one of the lohiiX’cra ; tile chryiomehi 
c/cracca, sanatoria % fauonbm ua^i^iiun. In very hot summers 

they abound to an amazing degree, and, as you walk in a field or in a 
garden, make a palteiing like lain, by jumping on the leaves of the turnips 
or cabbages. 

There is an oestrus, known in these paiis to every plougliboy ; which, 
becau-e it is oinittc 1 b) Lmn.eas, is also passed ovet by late writ n , ; and 
that is the cunucauiia of old Mouse!, mentioned by Deruu.a in h.s 
“ l’hysico-Thcology,*’ p. 250 ; an insect woilby of lemnrk for depositing 
its eggs as it flies in so dexterous a manner on the single bans of the Jigs 
and flanks of grass-horses. Hut then Durham is mistaken when he 
advances that this oestrus i, the parent of that wonderful slai -tailed maggot 
w hi -h he mentions aftcrwird-, ; for more modem entomologists have dis- 
covered that singular production to be demtd from the egg of the rnu^a 
ih'iunglcon ; see (JeolTroy, t. xvii. f. 4. 

A full history of noxious insects hurtful 111 the field, garden, and ho 1 *, 
suggesting all the known and likely means of destrojing them, would be 
allowed by the public to be a mo-t useful and important work. What 
knowledge there is of this sort lies scattered, and w’ants to be collected ; 
great improvements would soon follow', of course. A knowledge of the 
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properties, economy, propagation, and in short of the life and conversation 
of time animals, is a necessary step to lead us to some method of prevent- 
ing their depredations. ' 

As far as I atn a judge, nothing would recommend entomology more 
thataome'neat plates that should well express the, generic distinctions of 
insects according to Linnxus ; for I am well a^ureU that many people 
would study insects, could they set out with a more adequate notion of 
those distinctions than can be conveyed at first by words alone. 

LETTER XXXV. 

TO TIIE SAME. 

Srlbornf., 1771. 

Tear Sir, —Happening to make a visit to my neighbour's peacocks, I 
could not help observing that the trains of those magnificent birds appear 
by no means to be their tails ; those long feathers growing not from their 
uropvgium, but all up their backs. A range of shoit brown stiff feathers, 
about 6 inches long, fixed in the uropygium, is the real tail, and serves as 
the fulcrum to prop the train, which is long and top-heavy when set on 
end. When the train is up, nothing appears of the bird before but its 
bead and neck ; but this would not be the case were those long featheis 
fixed only in the rump, as may be seen by the turkey cock when in a 
strutting attitude, By a strong muscular vibration these birds can make 
the shafts of their long feathers clatter like the swords of a sword-danccr ; 
they then liainple very quick with their feet and lun backwards towaids 
the females. 

I should tell you that I have got an uncommon calculus agogropila, 
taken out of the stomach of a fat ox ; it is perfectly round, and about 
the size of a laige Seulle orange ; such are, I think, unusually flat. 

LETTER XXXVI. 

TO TIIE SAME. 

Sept., 1771. 

Dear Sir, — The summer through I have seen but two of that large 
species of bat which I call vispertilio altivolans , from its manner of 
feeding high in the air; I piocured 'one of them, and found it to be a 
male ; and made no doubt, as they accompanied together,! that the other 
was a female ; but, happening in an evening or two to procure the other 
likewise, I was somewnat disappoint d, when it appeared to be aLo of 
the same sex. This circumstance, and the great scarcity of this sort, at 
least in these parts, occasions some suspicions in my mind whether it is 
really a species, or w hether it may not he the male part of the more 
know'll species, one of which may supply many females ; as is known to 
be the case with sheep and some other quadrupeds. But this doubt can 
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only be cleared by a further examination, and some attention to the sex, of 
more specimens ; all that I know at present is, that my two were amply 
furnished with the parts of generation, much resembling those of a boar. 

In the extent of their wings they measured 14J inches ; and 4$ inches 
from the nose to the tip of the tail ; their heads were large, their nostrils 
bilobated, their shoulders broad and muscular ; and their whole bodies 
fleshy and plump. Nothing could be more sleek and soft than their fur, 
which was of a" bright chestnut colour ; their maws were full of food, but 
so macerated that the quality could not be distinguished ; their livers, 
kidneys, and hearts were large, and their bowels covered with fat. They 
weighed each, when entiie, full one ounce and one drachm. Within the 
ear there was somewhat of a peculiar structure that I did not understand 
perfectly ; but lefer it to the observation of the curious anatomist. These 
creatures sent foitli a very rancid and offensive smell. 

LETTER XXXVIII. 

TO TIIE SAME. 

Selborne, March 15 ///, 1773. 

Dfar Sir, — By my journal for last autumn it appears that the housc- 
mai tins bred very late, and stayed very late in these pm ts ; for, on the 
first of October, \ saw young martins in their nest neatly fledged : ami 
again on the twenty-first of October, we had at the li^xt house a nest full 
of young martin*, just ready to fly ; and the old ones were hawking for 
insect* with gieat alertness. The ne\t morning the brood forsook their 
nest, and were flying round the \ill.ige. Fiom this day I ne\er saw one 
of the swallow kind till November the thiid ; when twenty, or perhaps 
thirty, house-mai tins were placing all the day long by the side of the 
hanging wood, and over my field, iJid these small weak birds, some of 
which were nestling twelve days ago, shift their quarters at this late 
season of the year to the other side of the northern tropic ? Or rather, 
is it not more probable that the next church, ruin, chalk-cliff, steep 
covert, or perhaps sandbank, lake 01 pool (as a more northern naturalist 
would say), may become their hyhcmanilnni , and afford them a ready and 
obvious retieat? 

We now begin to expect our vernal migration of ring-ousels every 
week. Persons worthy of credit assure me that ring-ousels were seen 
at Christmas 1770 in the forest of Here, on the southern verge of this 
county. Hence wc may conclude that their migrations are only internal, 
and not extended to the continent southward, if they do at first come at 
all from the northern parts of this island only, and not from the north I 
Europe. Come fiom whence they will, it is plain, from the fearless dis- 
regard that they show for men or guns, that they have been little accus- 
tomed to places of much resort. Navigators mention that in the Isle of 
Ascension, and other such desolate districts, birds are so little acquainted 
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with the human form mat they settle on men’s shoulders ; and have ao 
more diread of a sailor than they would have of a coat that was grazing. 
A young man at Lewes, in Sussex, assured me mat about seven years 
ago ring-ou'sels abounded so about that town in the autumn that he killed 
sixteen himself in one afternoon ; he added further, that some had 
appeared since in every autumn ; but he couid apt find that any had been 
observed before the season in which he shot So many. I myself have 
found these birds in little parties in the autumn cantoned all along the 
Sussex Downs, wherever there were shrubs and bushes, from Chichester 
to I .ewes ; particularly in the autumn of 1770. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXIX. 

TO T1IE SAME. 

Selbornf, Nuv. g/A t 1773. 

Dear Sir,— As you desire' me to send you such observations as may 
occur, I take the liberty of making the following reinaiks*, that you may, 
according as you think me right or wrong, admit or reject what I here 
advance, in your intended new edition of the Bnfish Zoology . 

The ospicy wa*. shot about a year ago at Fi insham Fond, a great lake, 
at about 6 miles from hence, while it was silting on the handle of a plough 
and devouring a fish ; it used to precipitate itself into the water, and so 
take its prey by surpiFe. 

A great ash-colouicd butcher-bird was shot last winter in Tisled Park, 
and a red-backed butcher-bird at Selbornc ; they arc ranc aves in this 
county. 

Crows go in pairs all the year round. 

Cornish choughs abound, and breed on Boechy Head, and on all the 
cl ills of the Sussex coast. 

The common wild-pigeon, or stock -dove, i* a bird of passage in the 
south of England, seldom appearing till tow aids the end of November ; i? 
usually the latest winter bud of passage. Before our bccclicn woods wore 
s; much destroyed we had myriads of them, leaching in sliings for a mile 
together as they went out in a morning to feed. They leave us early in 
spiing : where do they breed ? 

'lhe people of Hampshire and Sussex call the missel-bird the storm- 
cock, because it sings caily in the spring in hliwing showery weather; it 
song often commences with the year: with us it builds much in 01- 
chards. 

A gentleman assure* me he ha, taken the nc >\s of ring-ousels on Dart- 
mooi : they build in banks on the sides of ‘•ti earns. 

Titlaiks not only sing sweetly as they s't on trees, but also as they play 
and toy about on the wing; and particularly while they arc descending, 
and sometimes as they stand on the ground. 

.Vlanson's testimony seems to me to l e a \cry poor evidence I1...1 
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European swallows migrate during our winter to Senega] : he docs not 
talk at all like an ornithologist ; and probably saw only the swallows of 
that country, which I know build within Governor O’Hara’s hall against 
the roof. Had he known European swallows, would he not have men* 
tioned the species ? 

The house-swallow washes by dropping into the water as it flies : this 
species appears commonly about a week before the house-marlin, and 
about ten or twelve days before the swift. 

In 1772 there were young house-martins in their nest till October the 
twenty-third. 

The swift appears about ten or twelve days later than the house-swal- 
low : viz., about the twenty-fourth or twenty-sixth of April. 

Whin chats and stone-chatters stay with us the whole year. 

Some wheat ear*, continue with us the winter through. 

Wagtails, all sorts, remain with us all the winter. 

Bullfinches, when fed on hempseed, often become wholly black. 

We have vast flocks of female chaffinches all the winter, with hardly 
any males among them. 

When you say that in breeding-time the cock snipes make a bleating 
noise, and I a diuinming (perhaps 1 should rather have said a humming), 
I suspect we mean the same thing. However, while they arc playing 
about on the wing, they certainly make a loud piping with their mouth-. ; 
but whether that bleating or humming is ventriloquous, or piocecds from 
the motion of their wings, I cannot say ; but this I know, that when this 
noise happens the biid it always descending, and his w mgs are violently 
agitated. 

Soon after the lapwings have done breeding they rongiegatc, and, 
leaving the moors and marshes, betake themselves to downs and sheep- 
walks. 

Two years ago last spring the little auk was found alive and unhurt, 
but fluttering and unable to rise, in a lane a few miles from Alresford, 
where there is a great lake : it was kept a while, but died. 

I saw young teals taken alive in the ponds of Wolmci Forest in the be- 
ginning of July last, along with flappers, 01 young wild ducks. 

Speaking ot the swift, that page says, “it drinks the dew ; ” whereas it 
should be “ it drinks on the wing ; ” for all the swallow kind sip their water 
as they sweep ov. r the face of ponds or rivers : like Virgil’s l>ces, they drink 
flying; ‘ 'fluinina sum via libant .” Jn this method of drinking pci haps 
this genus may I c peculiar. 

Of the sedge-bud be pleased to say it sings most part of the night ; 1.* 
notes are hurrying, but not unpleasing, and imitative of several birds ■ >s 
the sparrow, swallow, skylark. When it happens to be silent in the 
night, by throwing a stone or clod into the busnes where it sits, you im- 
mediately set it a-smgjng ; or in other words, though it slumbers some* 
tiirifcs, yet as soon as it is awakened it •resumes its song. 
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LETTER XL. 

TO THE SAME. 

S EL BORNE, Stft. 2 nd, 1 7 74 . 

Dear Sir; — B efore your letter arrived, and of my own accord, I had 
been remaiking and comparing the tails of the m*Jc and female swallow, 
and this ere any young broods appeared ; so that there was no danger of 
confounding the dams with their pulli: and besides, as they were then 
always in pairs, and busied in the employ of nidification, there could be 
no room for mistaking the sexes, nor the individuals of different chimneys 
the one for the other. From all my observations, it constantly appeared 
that each sex has the long feathers in its tail that give it that forked 
shape ; with this difference, that they are longer in the tail of the male 
than in that of the female. 

Nightingales, when their young fir*t come abroad, and are helpless, 
make a plaintive and a jarring noise ; and also a snapping or cracking, 
pursuing people along the hedges as they walk : these last sounds seem 
intended loi menace and defiance. 

The grasshopper-lark chirps all night in the height of summer. 

Swans turn white the second year, and breed the third. 

Weasels prey on moles, as appears by their being sometimes caught in 
mole-traps. 

Sparrow-hawks sometimes breed in old crows’ nests, and the kestrel in 
c hurches and tuins. 

There are supposed to be two sorts of cels in the island of Ely. The 
threads sometimes disrovcicd in cels are perhaps their young ; the genera- 
tion of cels 1* \cry d.uk and mysteiious. 

Ilon-haniers brad on the ground, and seem never to settle on trees. 

When redstarts shake their tails they move them horizontally, as dogs 
do when they fawn : the <ail of a wagtail, when in motion, bobs up and 
down like that of a jadid I101 sc. 

Hedge-sparrows have a remarkable flirt with their wings in breeding- 
time ; as soon as fiosty mornings conic they make a very piping plainltve 
noise. 

Many biuls which become silent about Midsummer resume their notes 
again in September; as the thiush, hlackhiid, woodlaik, willow-wren, 
skc. ; hence August is by much the most mute mo.ith, the sprang, summer, 
and autumn thiough. Are birds induced to sing again because the tem- 
perament of autumn resembles that of spiing ? 

Linn.vus ranges plants geographically ; palms inhabit the tropics, 
grasses the temperate zones, and mosses and lichens the polar circles ; no 
doubt animals may be classed in the same manner with propriety. 

House -sparrows build under eaves in the spring; as the weather becomes 
iliotter they get out for coolness, and nest in plum tiees and apple trees. 

hose hiids ha\c lnen known sometime-. t» build in rooks' ncsis, and 

‘Ve’imes in tb ■ fo.l , of b nighs undei »o« 1 ' i.c/.-S. 
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As my neighbour was housing a rick he observed that his does devoured 
all the little red mice that they'could catch, but rejected the common 
mice ; and that his cats ate the common mice, refusing the red. 

Redbreasts sing all through the spring, summer, and autumn. The 
reason they are called autumn songsters is, because in the two first seasons 
their voices are drowned and lost in the general chorus ; in the latter their 
song becomes distinguishable. Many songsters of the autumn seem to be 
tne young cock redbreasts of that year ; notwithstanding the prejudices in 
their favour, they do much mischief in gardens to the summer fruits. 

The titmouse, which eaily in February begins to make two quaint notes, 
like the whetting of a saw, is the marsh titmouse : the great titmouse sings 
with three eheeiful joyous notes, and begins about the some time. 

Wrens sing all the winter through, frost excepted. 

House-martins came remarkably late this year both in Hampshire and 
Devonshire : is this, circumstance tor or against either hiding or migration? 

Most birds di ink sipping at intervals ; but pigeons take a long continued 
draught, like quadru]>eds. 

Notwithstanding what I have said in a former letter, no grey crows were 
ewer known to breed on Daitmoor ; it was my mistake. 

The appearance and flying of the bear ahr its solssitialis , or fern-chafcr, 
commence with the month of July, and rcase about the end of it. These 
scarabs are the constant food of Caprithulgi , or fern-owls, through that 
period. They abound on the chalky downs and in some sandy districts, 
but not in the clays. 

Ill the gaidcn of the Black Hear inn, in the town of Reading, is a 
stream or canal running under the stables and out into the fields on the 
other side of the road : in this w ater are many carps, which lie rolling 
about in sight, being fed by tiavelle*s, who amuse themselves by tossing 
them bread ; but as soon as the weather grow s at all severe these fishes arc 
no longer seen, because they retire under the st \l>lcs, where they remain 
tdl the leturn of spring. Do they lie in a torpid state ? if they do not, how 
arc they supported ? 

yhc note of the wliite-thioat, which is continually lepoated, and often 
attended with odd gesticulations on the wing, is harsh anil displeasing. 
'lh.se birds seem of a pugnacious disposition; for they sing with an 
erected crest and attitude of rivalry and defiance ; are shy and wild in 
bleeding time, avoiding neighbouihocnk, and haunting lonely lanes and 
commons ; nay, even the \cry tops of the Siwex Downs, where theio are 
bushes and covrl ; but in July and August they biiug their broods into 
gardens .and 01 chunk, and make great ha\oc among the summer fruits. 

The blaik-cajf has in common a full, sweet, deep, loud, and wild pi’n, ; 
yet that strain is oi shunt continuance, and his motions are desultory ; I - t 
when that Dir 1 sits calmly and engages in song in earnest, lie pours foilh 
veiy sweet, but inwaid melody, and expresses gicat variety of soft and 
gjptlc mod illations, superior perhaps to those of any of our waiUcis, the 
nigh i iga’e e\ce$ t,d, 1 
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black-caps mostly haunt orchards and gardens ; white they warble their 
tli r oats are wonderfully distended. 

The song of the redstart .is superior, though somewhat like that of the 
white-throat ; some birds have a few more notes than others. Sitting very 
placidly on the top of a tall tree in a village, the c^ck sings from morning 
to night : he affects neighbourhoods, and avoids solitude, and loves to 
build in orchards and about houses ; with u; he perches on the vane of a 
tall maypole. 

The fly-catcher is, of all our summer birds, the most mute and the most 
familiar ; it also appears the last of any. It builds in a vine, or a sweet- 
briar, against the wall of a house, or in the hole of a wall, or on the end of 
a beam or plate, and often close to the post of a door where people are 
going in and out all day long. This bird does not make the least preten- 
sion to song, but uses a little inward w ailing note when it thinks its young 
in danger from cats or other annoyances j it breeds but once, and retires 
early. 

Selborne parish alone car. and has exhibited at times more than half the 
birds that are ever seen in all Sweden ; the former has produced more 
than one hundred and twenty species, the latter only two hundred and 
twenty-one. Let me add also that it has shown near half the species that ‘ 
were ever known in Great Britain. 

On a retrospect, I observe that my long letter carries with it a quaint 
and magisleiial air, and is very sententious ; but when I recollect that 
you requested stricture and anecdote, I hope you will pardon the didactic 
manner for the sake of the information it may happen to contain. 


LETTER XL I. 

TO TIIE SAME. 

It is a matter of curious inquiry to tiace out how those species of soft- 
billed birds that continue with us the winter rhiough, subsist duiing the 
dead months. The imbecility of birds scents not to be the only reason 
why they shun the ligouv of our winters ; for the robust wryneck (so much 
resembling the hardy race of woodpeckers) migrates, while the feeble little 
golden-crowned wren, that shadow of a bird, luaves our severest frosts 
without availing himself of houses or villages, to diicli most pi our winter 
birds crowd in distressful seasons, while this keeps aloof in fields and 
woods ; but perhaps this may be the reason why they may often perish, 
and why they are almost as rare as any bird we know. 

I have no reason to doubt but that the soft-billed birds, which winter 
with us, subsist chiefly on insects in their aurelia state. All the species cf 
wagtails in severe weather haunt shallow streams near their spring-heads, 
where they never freeze ; and, by wading, pick out the aurclias of the 
genus of Phry^anar, &c. 

Hedge-sparrows frequent sinks and gutters in hard weather, where they 
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pick up crumbs and other sweepings : and in mild weather they procure 
Worms, which are stirring every month in 'the year, as any one may see that 
will only be at the trouble of taking a candle to a grass-plot on any mild 
winter's night. Redbreasts and wrens in the winter haunt out-houses, 
stables, and bams, where they find spiders and flies that have laid them- 
selves up during' the cold season. But the grand support of the soft-billed 
birds in winter is that infinite profusion of aurelia of the Lepidoplera ordo , 
which is fastened to the twigs of trees and their trunks ; to the pales and 
walls of gardens and buildings ; and is found in every cranny and cleft of 
rock or rubbish, and even in the ground itself. 

Every species of titmouse winters with us ; they have what I call a kind 
of intermediate bill between the hard and the soft, between the Linmean 
genera of Fringilla and Motacilla. One species alone spends its whole 
time in the woods and fields, never retreating for succour in the severest 
seasons to houses and neighbourhoods ; and that is the delicate long-tailed 
titmouse, which i* almost as minute as the goldcn-Crowned wren ; but the 
blue titmouse or nun (Farits ar mbits), the cole-mouse (Pants atcr), the 
great black-headed tiiinouse (Friugillago), and the maish titmouse (Pams 
palustris), all resort at times to building-., and in hard weather particularly. 
The great titmouse, driven by stress of weather, much frequents houses ; 
and, in deep snows, I have seen this ‘bird, while it hung with its back 
downwards (to my no small delight and admiration), diaw stiaws length- 
wise froin.out the caves of thatched houses, in order to pull out the flies 
that were concealed between them, and that in such numbers that they 
quite defaced the thatch, and gave it a ragged appearance. 

The blue titmouse, or nun, isa great frequenter of houses, and a general 
devourcr. Besides insects, it is very fond of flesh ; foi it fiequently picks 
bones on dunghills : it is a vast admirer of suet, and haunts butchers’ 
shops. When a hoy, I have known twenty in a morning caught with snap 
mouse-traps, baited with tallow or suet. It will also pick holes in apples 
left on the ground, and be well entertained with the seeds on tiie head of a 
sunflower. The blue, marsh, and great titmice will, in very severe wcathci, 
carry away barley and oat-sliaws from the sides of licks. 

IIow the wheat-ear and whin-chat support themselves in winter cannot 
lie so easily ascertained, since they spend their time on wild heaths and 
warrens ; the former especially, where there are stone quariies ; most pro- 
liably it is that their maintenance arises from the aurclkeof the Lepidoptera 
oido t which furnish them with a plentiful table in the wilderness, 

1 am, &c. 

LETTER XLIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

A PAIR of honey-buzzards, Btt'co apivonts, sive Vespivorus Raii, built 
ihem a large shallow nest, composed of twigs and lined with dead beechen 
leaves, upon a tall slender lieech near the middle of Selbome Hanger, in 
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Sthe summer of 178a In the middle of. the month of June a bold boy 
climbed this tree, though standing on so steep and dizzy a situation, and 
brought down an egg, the only one in the nest, which had been sat on for 
some time, and contained the embryo of a young bird. The egg was 
smaller, $nd not so round as those of the common buzzard ; was dotted at 
each end* with small red spots, and surrounded in^he uiddle with a broad 
bloody zone. 

The hen-bird was shot, and answered exactly to Mr. Ray’s description 
of that species ; had a black cere, short thick legs, and a long tail, when 
on the wing, this species may be easily distinguished from the common 
buzzard by its hawk-like appearance, small head, wings not so blunt, and 
longer tail. This specimen contained in its craw some limbs of frogs and 
many grey snails without shells. The irides of the eyes of this bird were 
of a beautiful bright yellow colour. 

About the tenth of July in the same summer a pair of sparrow-hawks 
bred in an old crow’s nest on a low beech in the same hanger ; and as 
their brood, which was numerous, began to giow up, became so dating 
and ravenous, that they were a tenor to all the dames in the village that 
had chickens or ducklings under their care. A boy climbed the tree, and 
found the young so fledged that they all escaped from him ; but discovered 
that a good house had been kept : the larder was well stored with provi- 
sions ; for he brought down a young blackbird, jny, and house-martin, all 
clean picked, and some half devoured. The old birds had been observed 
to make sad havoc for some days among the new-flown swallows and 
martins, which, being but lately out of their nests, had not acquired those 
powers and command of wing that enable them, when more mature, to set 
such enemies at dcthncc. 


LETTER X L I V. 

TO T1IE SAME. 

Selbornt, Not. 30 th, 178a 

Di.ar Sir,— E\ ery incident that occa.ions a renewal of our correspon- 
dence will ever be pleasing and agreeable to me. 

As to the wild wood -pigeon, the (E»at , or Imago, of Ray, I am much 
of your mind ; and see no reason for making it the origin of the common 
house-dove : but suppose those that hase advanced that opinion may have 
been misled by another appellation, often given to the (Enas, which is 
that of stock-dove. - 

Unless the stock-dove in the winter vaiies greatly in manners from itself 
in summer, no species seems more unlikely to be domesticated, and to 
make a house-dove. We very rarely see the latter settle on trees at a’l, 
nor does it ever haunt the woods : but the former as long as it stays with 
us, from November perhaps to February, lives the same wild life with the 
ring-dove, Palumbus torquatus ; fiequents coppices and groves, supports 
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itttjf chiefly by mast, and delights to roost in the tallest beeches. Could 
it be known in what manner stock-doves build, the doubt would be settled 
with me at cause, provided they construct their nests on trees, like the 
ring-dove, as I much suspect they ■ do. 

You received, you say, lost spring, a stock-dove from Sussex $ and are 
informed that they sometimes breed in that county. But why did not 
your correspondent determine the place of its nidification, whether on 
rocks, cliffs, or trees ? If he was not an adroit ornithologist I should 
doubt the fact, because people with us perpetually confound the stock- 
dove with the ring-dove. 

For my own part, I readily concur with you in supposing that house- 
doves are derived from the small blue rock- pigeon, for many reasons. In 
the first place the wild stock-dove is manilestly larger than the common 
house-dove, against the usual rule of domestication, which generally 
enlarges the breed. Again, those two remarkable black spots on the 
remiges of each wing of the stock-dove which are so characteristic of the 
species, would not, one should think, be totally lost by its being reclaimed ; 
but would often break out among its descendants. But what is worth a 
hundred arguments is, the instance you give in Sir Roger Mostyn’s house- 
doves in Caernarvonshire : which, though tempted by plenty of food and 
gentle treatment, can never be prevailed on to inhabit their cote for any 
time ; but, as soon as they begin to breed, betake themselves to the fast- 
nesses of Ormshead, and deposit their young in safety amidst the inacces- 
sible caverns and precipices of that stupendous promontory. 

"Naturam expcllas furefl .... tamcn usqtie recurrel." 

I have consulted a spoitsman, now in his seventy-eighth year, who tells 
me that fifty or sixty y.*ar& back, when the bcechen woods were much more 
extensive than at present, the number of wood-pigeons was astonishing ; 
thit he has often killed in'ar twenty in a day : and that with a long wild- 
fowl piece he has shot «e\en 01 eight rfl a time on the wing as they came 
wheeling over his head : he moreover adds, which 1 was not awaie of, that 
often there were among them little parties of small blue dotes, which he 
calls rockiers. The food of these numbeilcs* emigrants was beech-mast 
and some acorns, and particularly bailey, which they collected in the 
stubbles. But of late years, since the vast increase of turnips, that vege- 
table has furnished a great part of their support in hard weather ; and the 
holes they pick in these roots greatly damage the crop. From this food ■ 
their flesh has contracted a rancidness which occasions them to be rejected 
by nicer judges of eating, who thought them before a delicate dish. They 
were shot not only as they were feeding in the fields and especially in 
snowy weather, but also at the clo,c of the evening, by men who lay in 
ambush among the woods and groves to kill them as they came in to 
roost. These arc the principal circumstances relating to this wonderful 
internal migration, which with us takes place towards the end of Novembci. 
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and ceases early in the spring. Last winter we had 1 in Selbome high wbod 
about a hundred of these doves ; but in former limes the flocks were so 
vast, not only with us, but all the district round, that on mornings and 
evenings they traversed the air, like rooks, in strings, reaching for a mile 
together. When they thus rendezvoused here by thousands, it they hap- 
pened to be suddenly roused from their roost-trees on an evening, 

"Their rising all at once was like the sound 
Of thunder heard remote.’’— 

It will by no means be foreign to the present purpose to odd that I had 
a relation in this neighbourhood who made it a practice, for a time, when- 
ever he could procure the eggs of a ring-dove, to place them under a pair 
of doves that were sitting in nis own pigeon-house, hoping thereby, if he 
could bring about a coalition, to enlarge nis breed and teach his own doves 
to beat out into the woods and to support themselves by mast : the plan 
was plausible, but something always interrupted the success ; for though 
the birds were usually hatched, and sometimes grew to half their size, yet 
none ever arrived at maturity. I myself have seen these foundlings in 
‘heir nest displaying a strange ferocity of nature, so as scarcely to bear tr. 
he looked at, and snapping with their lulls by way of menace. In short, 
they always died, perhaps for want of proper sustenance ; but the owner 
thought that by their fierce and wild demeanour they frighted their foster- 
mothers, and so were starved. * 

LETTER I. 

TO THE ItOVOl'KAULE PAINES BARRINGTON. 

Skluornk, June 30 th t 1769. 


TIIE FOLLOWING ISA LIST OF THE SUMMER BIRDS OF PASSAGE WHICH 
I HAVE DISCOVERED IN THIS NEIGHBOURHOOD, RANGED SOME- 
WHAT IN THE ORDER IN WHICH THEY APPEAR 


1 { All NOMINA. USt* ALLY APPEARS ABOUT 

1. Wryneck . . Jynjt, give TorquiUa The middle of March ; harsh note. 

2. Smallest willow-wren Regains non enst atus March 23 ; chirps till September. 

3. Swallow . . Hirundo domesiica . April 13. 

4. Martin . . . Hirundo rusticn . Ditto. 

5. Sand-martin . . Hirundo rip aria . Ditto. 

6. Black-cap . . Atrkapilla . . Ditto : a sweet wild note, 

5 . Nightingale . . Luseinia . Beginning of April. 

. Cuckoo . . Cuatius . Middle of April. 

9. Middle willow-wren Regulus non cristatns Ditto : a sweet plaintive note, 
xu White-throat . Fueduhe a finis . Ditto ; mean note ; pings on till Sept. 

11. Redstart . Ruticilla . . Middle of April : more agreeable song. 

12. Stone-Curlew . CEdknetnus . End of March ; bud nocturnal whistle. 


13. Turtle-dove . 

14. Grasshopper-lark . [ 


Turiur. 

A lauda minuita lo- f Middle of April; a small aibibus note, 
cusUe voct . . C till the end of July. 
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RAH NOMINA. 

Hirundt apus . ' . April 37. 

( Passer anndfnaceus 1 A sweet polyglot, but hurrying: 
( miner . . \ the notes or many birds. 

Ortygometra •. . A loud Jtarsh note, ‘Crex, ciex/ 


ig. Swift . 

,, t rt\mA nmrrnnr | Passer arwuUnaceus i i 

t 5 . Less reed-sparrow. ( the notes 

*7« Land-rail . Ortygometra . A loud Jtarsh note, 

.3. UVMUtar*. 

t> Goatsucker, or fern- j Q n ^ r i mu i gut # J Beginning of May chatters by night 
ao. Fly-catcher . . Stoparola . 


I with a singular noise. 


j May is : a very mute bird ; this Is the 
* \ latest summer bird of passage. 


This assemblage of curious and amusing birds belongs to ten several 
genera of the Linnaean system ; and are all of the ordo mpasseTes save the 
Jynx and Cuculus , which are pica % and the Ckaradrim (CEdicntmus) and 
KcUhts (Ortygometra) t which are graltce. 

These birds, as they stand numerically, belong to the following Linnaean 
genera , 

x 7 y**’ xa . Ckaradrius. 19 . Cafirimulgns. 

a, 6 , 7, 9, xob xx, id, x8 Motacilla. 23 . Columba. 24 . A laud a. 

r 4 t 5 , 25 . . . Hirundo. 27 . Kalins. 20 . Muscicapa. 

. . . . Cuculus. 

Most soft-billed birds live on insects, and not on grain and seeds ; and 
therefore at the end of summer they retire t but the following soft-billed 
birds, though insect-eaters, stay with us the year round : — 


Redbreast . 
Wren 

Hedge-sparrow. 
White wagtail . 
Yellow wagtail.. 
Grey wagtail 

Wheat-ear 
Whinchat . . 

Stone-chatter . 
Golden-crowned 


RAII NOMINA. 

Rubecula . 1 These frequent houses, and haunt out-buildings 

Passer troglodytes j in the wmter ; eat spiders. 

Curruca Haunt Milks for crumbs an j other sweepings. 

Motiuilln. alba . \ These frequent shallow rivulets near the spring 
Motacilla flava . > heads where they never freeze ; eat the aureliar 
MotaciUa ctnerea ) of Phryganea. The smallest birds thut walk. 

of these are to be seen with tis the winter 


(Enanthe 


Oinantke secunda. 
(Enauthe tertia. 


f Some i 
X through. 


p J This is the smallest British bird ‘ haunts 
Kegnlus cr, status j of ^ trees . sUy „ tbe winter lhr£Xlgh . 


the tops 


A LIST OF THE WINTER BIRDS OF PASSAGE ROUND THIS NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD RANGED SOMEWHAT IN THE ORDER IN WHICH THEY AFPEAK. 


x. Ring-ousel 

а. Redwing 

3. Fieldfare 

4. Royston-crow 

5. Woodcock 

б. Snipe . 

7. Jack-snipe 

8. Wood-pigeon . 


RAII NOMINA. 
Merula torquata 

T urdut iliacvs . 
Turdus pilaris . 

Comix ciuerea . 
Scolofnx . 
Galltnago minor 
Cal/inago Minima 

CF.nas , . 


/ This is a new migration, which I have 
. J lately discovered about Michaelmas 
i week, and again about March 14. 
About old Michaelmas. 

{ 'I hough a pc roller by day, roosts on the 
ground. 

Most frequent on dowfc. 

. Appears about old Michaelmas. 

. Some snipes constantly breed with us. 

J Seldom appears till late; not fat such 
* ( plenty as formerly. 
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XAII NOMINA. 

a. Wild-ftwan . . Cygnutftrus . . On some large waters. 

iq. Wild-goose . . Anser/ems. 

si« Wild-duck . . Anas torquata minor' 

la. Pochard . • • Anas/era fusca . 

13. Widgeon . Penelope . . • On our lakes and streams. 

>4. Tearbrccds with us ( Queronedula \ . 

in Wolmor forest t Sd"* r Y Heauta •) 

15. Cross-Beak . . Coccothraustcs . . These are. only wanderers that appear 

t6. Cross-bill* . . Loxia . . occasionally and are not observant of 

17. Silk tail . . . Carrtdus bohetmeus . any regular migration. 

These birds, as they stand numerically, belong t^lhe following Linnsean 
genera : — 

x t a, 3 . Tardus, 8 Columba. is. r6 . Loxia. 

4 , . Corvus. 9,10,11,13,13,14 . Anas. 17. . Ampetis. 

5,6,7 - Stolo/ax. 

Birds that sing in the night are but few : 

Nightingale . Lucinia “In shadiest covert hid." — M ilton.- 

Woodlark . Alauda arborea . . Suspended in mid air. 

Leu reed-sparrow Passer amndinateus minor Among reeds and willows. 

I should now proceed to such birds os continue to sing after Midsummer, 
but, as they are rather numerous, they would exceed the bounds of this 
paper ; besides, os this is now the season for remarking on that subject, 1 
am willing to repeat my ohseivalions on some birds concerning the con- 
tinuation of whose song I seem at present to have some doubt. 

I am, &c. 

LETTER II. 

TO 11IE SAME. 

Selborne, Nov. 2 nd, 1769. 

Dear Sir,— When I did myself the honour to write to you about the 
end of last June on the subject of natural history, I sent you a list of the 
summer birds of passage which I have observed in thi« neighbourhood ; 
and also a list of the winter birds of passage : 1 mentioned besides those 
soft -billed birds that stay with us tne winter thiough in the south of 
England, and those that are remarkable for singing m the night. 

According to my proposal, 1 shall now pioceed to such biids (siflgiQg 
birds strictly so called) as continue in full song till after midsummer ; and 
shall range them somewhat in the older in which they first begin to open 
as the spnng advances. 

RAM NOMINA. 

{ In January, and continues to unz 
through all ( the summer and 

'..'Song-thrush . . IM. 

3* * * • Pa **c r troglodytes . . All the year, hard frost excepted. 

4. Redbreast ■ Pnbetula .... Ditto. 
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*. Hedge-sparrow 
& Yellow-hammer 
». Skylark . . 
£ Swallow . . 
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zt. Titlark 
zz. Blackbird 

xa. WHtethroat . 

13. Goldfinch 

14. Greenfinch 

*5- Leas reed-sparrow 


BAtt Borina. 
Curruca . 

Embtrina jfava . 
Alauda vulgaris . 
Hirundo domestka 
A trie axilla * 

A lauda pt atorum 

Memlti vulgaris 

Fkedulee affinis . 
Carduelis . 

Chloris 


Early In February to July to. 
Early in February, and on through 
July to August ax. 

In February and on to October* 
From April to September* 


. From 1 

{ Sometimes i 

and so on to July 33: re-gssumes 
in autumn. 

. In April, and on to July 23. 
April, and through to Sept. 16. 
On to July and > August 9. 


. Passer amndinaceus minor May, on to beginning of July. 

f Breeds and whistles on till August; 


16. Common linnet 


Liuaria vulgaris 




re-aas um es its note when they 
begin to congregate in October, 
and again early before the flocks 
separate. 

Birds that cease to be in full song, and are usually silent at or* before 
Midsummer : 


17. Middle wjllow-wren Regains noti 1 rh tains 

18. Redstart . . Ruticilla . 


. Middle of June ; begins in April. 
, Ditto ; begins in May. 

(Beginning of June; sings first in 
' 1 February. 

j Middle of June ; sings first in 
’ \ April 


19. Chaffinch Fringilla 

ao. Nightingale . . I.uscinia 

Birds that sing for a short time, and very early in the spring : 

f January 2, 1770, in February. I 
j called in Harni>shire & hui 

Turdus viseivorvs 


22. Missel-bird 


the 


.i.c storm-cock, WV«UK ll> 
song is supposed to forebode 
windy wet weather ; it is the 
largest singing bird we have. 
In February, March, April ; re- 
a&Mimes for a short time iu 
September. 

Birds that have somewhat of a note or song, and yet are hardly to l>c 
called singing birds 


C2. Great titmouse, or 


r j Friugilhgo 


93. Golden-crowned wren Regains cristatus 

94 Marsh-titmouse . Pants pahtstris 
95. Small willow-wren . Reg ulus non cristatus 
26, Largest ditto . . Ditto .... 


Its note as minute, as its person ; 
frequents the tope of high oaks 
and firs: the smallest British 
bird. 

Haunts great woods ; two harsh, 
sharp notes. 

Sings m March and on to Sept 

{ Can/at vote itriduld torus taj 
from end of April to August. 


*7- a-Acpp.r.Urk. ^ f 

9& Martin . . . ****** 


99. Bullfinch. 
J®. Bunting . 


Hirundo mg tvs it s 

Pyrrhula. 
Lmbcriza alba 


. From the end of January to July. 
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All singing birds, and those that have any pretensions to song, not only 
in Britain! but perhaps the world through, come under the Linnaean ordo 
of Passeres. .... 

The above-mentioned birds, as they stand numerically, belong to the 
following Linnaean genera * 

x, 7, xo, 27 . • Alauda. 6, 30 . Emberiza. 22, 24 . Purus. 

— *■■■ 8, 28 


Tardus. 


13, 1 6, 19 


3, xx, 21 . . • * 

3l if’ */* A 7 ’ { Motaeilla . 

x8, ao, 25, 26 . 1 

Birds that sing as they fly are but few 


liiruudo. 

Friugitla. 


>4, 29 . Loxia. 


Alauda vulgaris . Rising, suspended, and tilling. 

Alauda pratorum. j • also *'“*• “ d ’ raadn e 

Alauda arborca Suspended ; in hot summer nights all night long. 
Merit la . . . Sometimes from bush to bush. 

I'tedul* aj/inis . th« ™g odd jerfc. and gad- 

Swallow . Hiru n do dentist it a In soft, sunny weather. 

Wren . . Passer troglodyte * . Sometimes from bush to bush. 

Birds that breed most early in these parts : 


Skylark 
Titlark . 
Woodlark . 
IVackbird . 
Whitethroat 


Raven 
Song-thrush 
lilac kbird . 


Rook . 
Woodlark 
Ring dove 


K All NuMIV \. 

Corvus .... Hatches in February and March. 
T urdus . . .In March. 

Merula . .In March. 

Comix frugiUga f. Guilds the beginning of March. 

Alauila atborca . . Hatches in April. 

Palumbus torquatus . Lays the beginning of April. 


All biida that continue in full song till after Midsummer appear to me 
to breed more than once. 

Most kinds of birds* seem to me to be wild and shy somewhat in pro- 
portion to their bulk ; I mean in this island, where they are much pur- 
sued and annoyed ; but in Ascension Island, and many other desolate 
places, mariners have found fowl so unacquainted with a human figure, 
that they would stand still to be taken j as is the case with boobies, &c. 
As an example of what is advanced, I remark that the golden-crested 
wien (the smallest British bird) will stand unconcerned till you come 
within three or four yards of it, while the bustard (Otis), tne largest 
British land fowl, does not core to admit a person within so many 
furlongs. I am, &c. 


LETTER III. 

TO THK SAME. 

Sei.fornf, Jan. x etf, 177a 

Dear Sir, — It was no small matter of satisfaction to me (o find that you 
were'not displeased with my little methodus of birds. If there was any 
merit in the sketch, it must be owing to its punctuality. For many months 
l carried a list in my pocket of the birds that were to be remarked, and, 
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as I rode or walked about my business, I noted each day the continuance 
or omission of each bird’s song ; so that I am as sure of the certainty 
of mv facts as a man can be of any transaction whatsoever. 

I snail now proceed to answer the several queries which you put in your 
two obliging letters, in the best manner that I am able. Perhaps East- 
wick, and its environs, where you heard so very few birds, is not a wood- 
land country, and therefore not stocked with such songsters. ' If you will 
cast your eye on my last letter, you will find that many species continue to 
warble after the beginning of July. 

The titfark and yellow-hammer breed late, the latter very late ; and 
therefore it is no wonder that they protract their song : for I lay it down 
os a maxim in ornithology, that as iqpg as there is any incubation going 
on there is music. As to the redbreast and wren, it is well known to the 
most incurious obseiver that they whistle the year round, hard frost ex- 
cepted ; especially the latter. 

It was not in my power to procure you a black-cap, or a less reed- 
sparrow. or sedge-bird, alive. As the first is undoubtedly, and the last, 
ns far as I can yet see, a summer bird of passage, they would require moie 
hice and curious management in a cage than I should lie able to give 
them : they are both distinguished songsters. The note of the former has 
such a wild sweetness that it always brings to my mind those lines in a 
song in As Yott Lilv It. 

" Nml tune his merry rtote 
I’nio the wild bird's. throat."- Shaki Sl*l \Rl\ 

The latter has a sui prising variety of notes resembling the song of 
several other birds ; but then it has also an hurrying manner, not at all to 
its advantage : it is notwithstanding a delicate polyglot. 

It is new to me that titlarks in cages sing m the night ; perhaps only caged 
birds do so. I once knew a tainef redbreast in a cage that always satig as 
long as candles were in the room ; but in their wild state no one supposes 
they sing in the night. 

I should be almost ready to doubt the fact that there arc to l>c seen 
much fewer birds in July than in any former month, not withstanding so 
many young are hatched daily. Sure I am that it is far otherwise with 
respect to the swallow trilie, which inci eases prodigiously as the summer 
advances : and I saw, at the time mentioned, many hundreds of young 
wagtails on the banks of the Cherwell, which almost covered the meadows. 
If the matter appears as you say in the other species, may it not lie owing 
to the dams being engaged in incubation, while the young are concealed 
by the leaves ? 

Many times have I had the curiosity to open the stomachs of wood- 
cocks and sni|>es ; but nothing ever occurred that helped to explain to me 
what their subsistence might be: all that I could ever find W'is a soft 
mucus, among which lay many pellucid small gravels, I Am, &C. 
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LETTER IV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selhorne, Feb. 1 gib, 1770. 

DeAB Sir, — Your observation that “ the cuckoo does not deposit its 
egg indiscriminately in the nest of the first bird that comes in its way, but 
niobably looks out a nurse in some degree congeneions, with whom to 
intrust its young,” is perfectly new to me ; and struck ‘..ie so forcibly, that 
I naturally fell into a train of thought that led me ro consider whether the 
fact was so, and what reason there was for it. When I came to recollect 
and inquire, I could not find that any cuckoo had ever been seen in these 
parts, except in the nest of the wagtail, the hedge-sparrow, the titlark, 
the whilcthroat, and the redbreast, all soft-billed insectivorous birds. The 
excellent Mr. Willughby mentions the nest of the palumbtis (ring-dove), 
and of the fringilla (chaffinch), birds that subsist on acorns and grains, 
and such hard food : but tli**n he does not mention them as of his own 
knowledge ; but says aflerwaids that he saw himself a wagtail feeding a 
cuckoo. It appears hardly possible that a soft-billed bird should subsist 
cm the same food with the linid-bil'ed : for the former have thin mcm- 
bi.«naccous stomachs suited 1o their soft food ; while the latter, the grani- 
\orous tribe, Lm* strong muscular gi/zaids, which, like mills, grind, by 
the help of small giavck 01 pebbles, what is swallowed. This proceeding 
o( the cuckoo, of dropping its eggs as it were by chance, is such a mon- 
strous outngc on maternal affection, one of the first great dictates of 
nature ; and such a vio'cnce on instinct ; that, had it only been related of 
n bird in the brazils or Peru, it would never have merited our belief. 

1 ml ) cl should it failhet appear that this simple bird, when divested of 
that natural aropyij that seems to raise the kind in general aliove them- 
lves, and inspiie them with extraordinary degrees of cunning and 
.vklress, may lx* still endued with a moie enlarged faculty of discerning 
nhat species arc suitable ami congenerous nursing-unothers for its dis- 
regarded eggs ami )oung, and may deposit them only under their care, 
thi > would be adding womhr to wonder, and instancing, in a fresh 
manner, tli.-.t the methods of Pi evidence are not subjected to any mode or 
lulc, but astonish us in new lights, and in various and changeable appear- 
ance's. 

What vi as said by a very ancient and sublime writer concerning the 
defect of natm.il affection in the ostrich, may well be applied to the bird 
we are talking of: 

“ She is hardened against her young ones, as though they were not hers : 
* “Because God hath deprived ner of wisdom, neither hath Me imparled 
to her understanding.” 

Query. Does each female cuckoo lay but one egg in a season, or does 
she drop several in different nests according as opportunity offers? 

I am, &c. 

D 
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LETTER V. 

TO TUB SAME. 

Selborne, April 12 th, 1770. 

Dear Sir, — I heard many birds of several species sing last year after 
Midsummer ; enough to prove that the summer solstice is not the period 
that puts a stop to the music of the woods. The yellow-hammer no 
doubt persists with more steadiness than any other ; but the woodlark, the 
wren, the redbreast, the swallow, the whitethroat, the goldfinch, the 
common linnet, are all undoubted instances of the truth of what I 
advanced. 

If this severe season docs not interrupt the regularity of the summer 
migrations, the blackcap will be here in two or three days. I wish it was 
in my power to procure you one of those songsters ; but I am no bird- 
catcher, and so little used to biuls in a cage, that I fear if I had one it 
would soon die for want of skill in feeding. 

Was your recd-spai row, which )ou kept in a cage, the thick-billed reed- 
sparrow of the “ /oology,” p. 320 ; or was it the less leed-spatrowof Ray, 
the sedge-bird of Mr. Pennant’s last publication, p. 16? 

As to the matter of long billed t-iids growing fattei in moderate frobts, 
I have no doubt w r ithin myself what should be the reason. The thriving 
at those times appears to me to aibe altogether fium the gentle check 
which the cold throws upon insen uble peisphation. The case is just the 
same with ^blackbirds, &c. ; and farm'd s and warrener-, observe, the fust, 
that their hogs fat more kindly at such times, and the latter that their 
rabbits are never in such good case as in a gentle frost. But when frosts 
are severe, and of long' continuance, the ca^-e is soon altered ; for then a 
want of food soon overbalances the repletion occasioned by a checked 
perspiration. I have obsened, moreovci, that some human constitutions 
are more inclined to plumpness in winter than in summci. 

When birds come to suiter by se\ere fiost, I find that the fust that fail 
and die are the redwing, fieldlaies, and then the song-thrushc>. 

You wonder, w-ith good reason, that the hedge-sparrows &c., can be 
induced at all to sit on the egg of the cuckoo without being scandalized 
at the vast disproportionate size of the supposititious egg ; but the brute 
creation, I suppose, have very little idea of size, colour, or number. For 
the common hen, I know, when the fury of incubation i; on her, will sit 
on a single shapeless stone instead of a nest full of eggs that have been 
withdrawn : and, moreover, a hen-turkey in the same circumstances, 
would sit on in the empty ne->t till she perished with hunger. 

I think the matter might easily be determined whether a cuckoo lays 
one or two eggs, or mo.c in a season, by opening a female during Uie 
laying-time. If more than one was come down out of the ovuy, and 
advanced to a good size, doubtless then she w^’M that spring l iy moie 
than one. 
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I will endeavour to get a hen, and examine. 

Your supposition that there may be some natural obstruction in singing 
birds while they are mute, and that when this is removed the song recom- 
mences, is new and bold ; I wish you could discover some good grounds 
fo‘r this suspicion. 

f * , % m 9 

P.S. Swallows appear amidst snows and frost. 


LETTER VII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Ringmer, near Lewes, Oct. %th , 1 770. 

A countryman told me he had found a young fern-owl in the nest of a 
small bird on the ground ; and that it was fed by the little bird. I went 
to see this extraordinary phenomenon, and found that it was a young 
iuckoo hatched in the nest of a litlaik ; it was become vastly too big for 
its nest, appearing 

* • ' ■ in tenui re 

Majoreit penna 3 nido extendis e . . 

and was very fierce and pugnacious, pursuing my finger, as I teased it for 
many feet from the neM, and sparring and buffeting with its wings like a 
game cock. The dupe of a dam appeared at a distance, hovering about 
with meat in its mouth, and expiessing the greatest solicitude. 

In July I saw several cuckoos skimming over a large pond ; and found, 
after some obsei vation, that they were feeding on the Libeltula % or 
diagon flies ; some of which they caught as they settled on the weeds, 
and some as they wei • on the wing. Notwithstanding what Linnaeus 
says, I cannot be induced to Lelievc that they are birds of prey. 

This district affords some birds that ate hardly ever heard of at Sel- 
bomc. In the first place considerable flocks' of cross-beaks (Loxta eur- 
7 irostn?) have appeared tlvs summer in the pine-groves belonging to this 
house ; the water -ousel is r rid to haunt the mouth of the Lewes river, near 
New haven; r nd the Cornish chough builds, I know, all along the chalky 
clitfs of the Sussex shore. 

I was greatly pleased to see little parties of ring-ousels (my newly-dis- 
coveted migrators) scMleied, at intervals, all along the Sussex downs, 
fiom Chichester to Lev os. Let them come from whence they will, it 
looks very^ suspicious that they are cantoned along (he coast in order to 
pass the Charincl when severe weather advances. They visit os again 
in April, as it should seem, in their return ; and are not to be found 
?n the dead of winter. It is remarkable that they are very tame, and 
seem to have no mauner of apprehensions of danger from a person with 
a gun. There are bustards on the wide downs near Brighthelmstooe. 

D 2 
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No doubt you are acquainted with the Sussex downs the prospects 
'and rides round Lewes are most lovely ! 

As I rode along near the coos* I kept a very sharp look-out in the 
lanes and woods. Loping I*migh s at this time of the year, have dis- 
covered some of the summer short-winged birds of passage crowding to- 
wards the coast in order for their departure : but it was very extraordi- 
nary that I never saw a redstart, whitethroat, blackcap, uncrested 
wren, flycatcher, &c. And I remember to have made the same remark 
in former years, as I usually come to this place annually about this 
time. The birds most common along die coast, at present, are ihe 
stone-chatters, winchats, buntings, linnets, some few wheat -ears, tit- 
larks, &c. Swallows, and house-martins abound, yet induced to pro- 
long their stay by this soft, still, dry season. 

. A land tortoise, which has been kept for thirty years in a little walled 
court belonging to the house where I now am visiting, retires undei 
the ground about the middle of November, and comes forth again about 
the middle of April. When it first appears in the spring it discovers veiy 
little inclination towards food ; but in the height of summer grows voia- 
■cious; ancl then as the summer declines its appetite declines; so that 
for the last six weeks in autumn it hardly eats at all. Milky plants, sirli 
as lettuces, dandelions, sowthistles, are its favourite dish. In a neigh- 
bouring village one was kept till by liadition it was supposed to lie 
hundred years old. An instance of va-t longevity in such a poor icptilc ! 

LETTER VIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Sli.isornp, Dec. 20///, 1770. 

DEAR Sir, — T he birds that I took for altcidavints were reed-sparrows 
{Pusseres torquaii). • 

There are doubtless many home internal migrations within this kingdom 
that want to be better understood ; witness those vast flocks of lun 
chaffinches that apj/ear with us in the winter without haidly any cock 
among them. Now was there a due pioportion ol each .-.ex, it shoui I 
seem very improbable that any one district should produce such number 
of these little, birds ; and much mote when only one-half of the specie - 
appears ; therefore we may conclude that Ihe Pringillte c<rlcbes % for son. 
good purposes, have a peculiar migration of their own in which the sex* s 
part. Nor should it seem so wonderful that the intercourse of sexes in 
this species of bird should be interrupted in the winter; since in man) 
animals, and particularly in backs and does, the sexes herd separately, 
except at the season when commerce is necessaiy for the continuance of 
the breed. For this matter of chaffinches see “ Fauna Suecica," p. 58, and 
“SystemaNaturee,” p. 318. 1 see- every winter vast flocks of hen chaffinches, 

but none of the cocks. 
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your method of accounting for the periodical motions of the British 
singing birds, or birds of flight, is a very probable one ; since the matter 
of food is a great regulator of the actions and proceedings of the brute 
creation ; there is but one that can be set in competition with it, and Lhat 
is love. But I cannot quite acquiesce with you in ond*circumstanoe when 
you advance*' that “ when they nave thus feasted, they again separate into 
small parties of five or six, and gel the l>est fare they c«m within a certain 
district, having no inducement to go in quest of fresh* turned eaith.” Now 
if you mean that the business of congregating is quite at an end fiom the 
conclusion of wheat sowing to the season of barley and oats, it is not the 
case with us ; for larks anil chaffinches, and pai ticularly linnets, flock and 
corgregate as much in the very dead of winter as when the husbandman is 
busy with hi > ploughs and harrows. 

Sure thm* can be no doubt but that woodcocks and fieldfares leave us 
in the spring, in order to cioss the seas, and to retire to some districts 
more suitab’c to the purpose of bleeding? That the former pair before 
they retire, and that the hens are foiward with egg, T myself, when I was 
a sportsman, have often expencnced. It cannot indeed be denied, lut 
that now' and then we hear of a woodcock’s nest,, or young birds, dis- 
covered in some pait or other of this island ; but then they are always 
mentioned as rarities, and somcw’hat out of the common course of things ; 
but as to redwings and fieldfares, no sportsman or naturalist, has ever yet, 
that I could hear, pretended to ha\e found the nc*.t or )oung of those 
species in any part of these kingdoms. And I the more admire at this 
instance as extraoi dinary, since, to all appearance, the same food in sum- 
m«M as will a*, in wmtci might suppoit them here which maintains their 
congencis, the blackbirds and thrushes, did they choose to stay the sum- 
mer thiough. hrom hence it appears that it is not food alone which 
diltrmincs some species of Mills with regard to their stay or departure. 
!r ' -ldfaies and ledwings disappear sooner or later accoiding as the warm 
w lather conus on cailier or latei. for I well lemember, after lhat 
d lead ful winter 1739 40, that cold noiih casl winds continued to blow 
on tluough April and May, and llut tlus>e kind of biids (what few 
remained of them) did not depart as usual, but were seen lingering 
about till the beginning of June. 

The best awhority .that we can have for the nidification of the birds 
above-mentioned in any district, is the testimony of faunists that 
have written professedly the natural history of particular countries. 

Now as to the fieldfaio, Linnaeus, in his "fauna Suetipa ” says of it 
that.** maA itn ! s in arboribus nidi feat ; and of the redwing he says, in 
the same place that ‘ ‘ nidi feat in mediis arbuscnlis , sat* sepibus , ova 
six cocruleo-viridia mamlh nigris variis . Hence we may be assured that 
fieldfares and redwings breed in Sweden. Scopoli says, in his “ Annus 
Timms” of the woodcock, thit “ nnpia ad nosvtuit circb aqumotfitium 
venial? ; ” meaning in Tyrol, of which be is a native. And afterwards 
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he adds, “ nidifieat in paludibus al finis : ova ponit 3 — 5.” It does not 
appear from Kramer that 'Woodcocks breed at all in Austria ; but he sayB 
‘ ‘ Avis hoc septtntrionalium provinciarunt estiva tempore incola est ; ubi „ 
pterumquc nidifieat. Approptnquante hyetne australiores provineias 
petit ; nine circa plenihminm metisis Octobris plerumque Austriam trans • 
migrat. Tunc 1 u/sus circct plemlunium potissimum mensis Martii per 
Austriam matrimonio juncta ad septentrionalcs provineias redit For 
the whole passage (which I have abridged) sec “ Elenchus” &c., p. 351. 
This seems to be a full proof of the migration of woodcocks ; though 
little is proved concerning the place of breeding. 

P.S. — There fell in the county of Rutland, in three weeks of*this 
present very wet weather, 7 ?, inches of rain, which is more than has fallen 
in any three weeks for these thirty years past in that part of the world. 
A mean quantity in that county for one year is 20$ inches. 

LETTER IX. 

TO THE SAME. 

FyriELD, near Andover, Feb. 12 th, 1771. 
Dear Sir, —You are, I know, no great friend to migration ; and the 
well-attested accounts from various parts of the kingdom seim to justify 
you in your suspicions, that at least many of the swallow kind do not 
leave us in the winter, but lay themselves up like insects and bats, in a 
torpid state,’ and slumber away the more uncomfortable months till the 
return of the sun and fine weather awakens them. 

But then we must not, I think, deny migration in general ; because 
migration certainly does subsist in some places, as my brother in Anda- 
lusia has fully infoimed me. Of the motions of these birds he has ocular 
demonstration, for many weeks together, both spring and fall; during 
which period-, myiiads of the swallow kuul travel -.c the Straits fom north 
to south, and from south to north, accenting to the season. And these 
vast migrations consist not only of lurundine-, but of bee-birds, hoopoes, 
Gro pendohs , or golden thru dies, Ac. <kc., and also of many of our soft- 
billed summer birds of passage ; and moreover of biids which never leave 
us, such as all the tarious sorts of hanks and kites. Old Belon, two 
hundred years ago, gives a curious account of the incredible armies of 
hawks and kites which he saw in the spring time traversing the Thracian 
Bosphorus from Asia to Europe. Besides the above-mentioned, he 
neiharks that the procession is swelled by whole troops of eagles and uil- 
tures. 

Now it is no wonder that Liids residing in Africa should retreat before 
the sun as it advances, and retire to milder regions, and especially biids 
of prey, whose blood being hcaud with hot animal food, are mo.c im- 
patient of a sultry climate ; but then I cannot help wondering wb> kites 
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and hawks, and such hardy birds as are known to defy all the severity of 
England, and even of Sweden and all north Europe, should want to 
migrate from the south of Europe, and be dissatisfied with the winters of 
Andalusia. 

It does not appear to me that much stress may he laid on the difficulty 
and hazard that birds must run in their migrations, by reason of vast 
oceans, cross winds, &c, ; because, if we reflect, a J'ird may travel from 
England to the Equator without launching hut and exposing itself to 
boundless seas, and that by crossing the water at Dover ana again at 
Gibi altar. And I w ith the more confidence advance this obvious remark, 
because my brother has always found that some of his birds, and particu- 
larly the swallow kind, are very sparing of their pains in crossing the 
Mediterranean : for when anired at Gibraltar they do not, 

, . , “ Rang’d in figure, wedge their way, 

.... and set forth 
Their airy caravan, hi:»h above r eas 
Hjing. and over lands with mutual wing 
Easing their flight . . . .—Milton. 

but scout and Imiry along in little detached parties of six or seven in a 
company ; and sweeping low, just over the surface of the land and water, 
direct their course to the opposite continent at the narrowest passage they 
can find. They usually slope across the bay to the south-west, and so 
pass over opposite to Tangier, which, it seems, is the narrowest space. 

In former letters we have considered whether it was probable that wood- 
cocks in moonshiny nights cross the German ocean from Scandinavia. As 
a proof that bii 1> of hv>^ speed may pass that sea, considerable as it is, I 
-hall relate the following incident, which, though mentioned to have hap- 
pcnel so many year; ago, wa-> stiictly matter of fact: — As some people 
were shooting in the paiish of Tioiton, in the county of Sussex, they 
killed a duck in that dreadful winter, I7 oS-- 9, with a silver collai about 
its neck, on whii.li wire engrain the aims of the king of Denmark. 
This anecdote the rector of Tioiton at that time has often told to a near 
relation of mine; and, to the best of my lememb.ame, the collar was in 
the possession of the 1 color. 

At present I do not know anybody near the seaside that will lake the 
trouble to remaik at what time of the moon woodcocks first come ; if 1 
lived near the sea myself I w ould soon tell you more of the matter. One 
thing I used to observe when I was a sportsman, that there w'ere times in 
which woodcocks were so sluggish and sleepy that they would drop again 
when flushed iust before the spaniels, nay, just at the muzzle of a gun that 
had been fired at them ; whether this strange laziness was the effect of a 
recent fatiguing journey I shall not presume to say. 

Nightingales not only never reach Northumberland and Scotland, but 
also, as I nave been always told, Devonshire and Cornwall. In those last 
two counties we cannot attribute the failure of them to the want of warmth ; 
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the defect in the west is rather a presumptive argument that these birds 
come over to Us from the continent at the narrowest passage, and do not 
stroll so far westward. 

The stock-dove, or vvoocl-p.geon, (Ena r Rail, is the last winter bird of 
passage which appears with us ; it in not seen till towards the end of 
Nbvember : about twenty years ago they abounded in the district of Sel- 
borne ; and strings of them were seen morning and evening that reached 
a mile or more ; but since the beechcn woods have been greatly thinned 
they are much decreased in number. The ting-dove, t\ a’ltmlus /tail, 
stays with us the whole year, and breeds several times llnough the sum- 
mer. 

Before I teceived your letter of October last I had ju-t lcmaikcdin my 
journal that the trees were unusually green. This uncommon veiduie 
lasted on late into November; and may lie accounted for from a late 
spring, a cool and moi 4 summer ; but more puticulailv from vast aimies 
of chafers, or tree- beetles, which in many places icducid whole woods to 
n leafless naked state. These tre*s shot again at midsummer, and then 
ielnined their foliage till veiy late in the ye ir. 

My musical fiiend, at whose house I am now visiting, ha? tiDd all the 
owls that are his near neighlKuirs with a pitch-pipe set at conceit pitch, 
and finds they all hoot in B flat. He will examine the nightingales mV 
spring. I am, A.c , AlC. 


i.i:tti:r x. 

JO 1 Hi sVML. 

SfrnoRNK, .1uj. ut, 1771. 

Dear Sir, — F iorn what follows, it will app-ai that l.cuhet owU nor 
cuckoos keep to one note. A fiiend remat ks that many (most) of Ins owls 
hoot in II flat ; but that one went almost half a note below A. The pipe 
he tried their notes by was a common half-ciow n pitch-pipe, such as 
masleis use for the tuning of harpsichords ; it was the common London 
pitch. 

A neighbour of mine, who is said to have a nice car, temarks that the 
owls about this village hoot in thiee diflvient keys, in (r flat, or F sharp, 
in B flat and A flat. He heard two hoot 1114 to each other, the ono in A 
flat, and the othei in B flat. Query: Do these different notes proceed 
from difleient species, or only ftom various individuals? The same poi- 
son finds upon trial that the note of the cuckoo (of which we haw but one 
species) varies in ditlcrent individuals ; fur, about Selborne wood, he found 
they were mostly in D : he heard two sing together, the one in 1/, the 
other in D sharp, who made a disagreeable concert : he afterwards heard 
one in D sharp, and about Wolmcr Forest some in C. As *0 nightingales, 
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he says that their notes are so short, and their transitions so rapid, that he 
cannot well ascertain thtir key. Perhaps in a cage, and in a room, their 
notes may be mote distinguishable. This person has tried to settle the 
notes of a swift, and of several other small birds, but cannot bring them 
to any criterion. 

As I have often remarked that redwings are some of the first birds that 
suffer with us in severe weather, it is no wonder at all that they retreat 
from Scandinavian winters ; and much more the vdo of gr alter, who, all 
to a bird, forsake the northern parts of Europe at the approach of winter. 
“ Gratia tanquam con jurat a unani miter in fugam se conjiciunt ; ne earum 
uniram qwdem inter nos habitantem in venire possimus ; ut enim restate in 
australibus decree acquaint ob defectum lumbricorum, terra mque siccatn ; 
ita nee in frigid is ob cat id an causam ,” says Ekmarck the Swede, in his 
ingenious little treatise called “ Migrationes Avium,” which by all means 
)ou ought to read while your thoughts mu on the subject of migration.— 
See “ Amrvnitates Academicre,” vol. iv. p. 565. 

Birds may be so ciicumstanccd as to be obliged to migrate in one 
country, anil not in another : but the gratia (which procure their food 
from marshy and boggy grounds), must in winter foisake the more northerly 
parts of Europe, or perish for want of fowl. 

I am glad you aie making inquiries from Linnseus concerning the wood- 
cock : it is expected of him that he should be able to account for the 
motions and manner of life of the animals of his own “ Fauna.” 

Faunists, as you observe, are too apt to acquiesce in bare descriptions, 
and a few synonyms : the reason is plain ; because all that may be done 
at home in a man’s study, but the investigation of the life and conversa- 
tion of animal-, is a concern of much more tr< uble and difficulty, and is 
not to be attained by the acli\e and inquisitive, and by those that reside 
much in the country. 

Foreign systcmatics are, I ob-erve, much too vague in their specific 
differences; which are almo -4 universally constituted by one or two par- 
ticular mar\s, the rest of the description running in general terms. But 
our countryman, the excellent Mi. Kay, is the only describcr that conveys 
some precise idea in every term or word, maintaining his superiority over 
his followers and imitators in spite of the advantage of fresh discoveries 
and modem information. 

At this distance of years it is not in my power to recollect at what 
period woodcocks used to he sluggish or alert when»I was a sportsman : 
but, upon my mentioning this circumstance to a friend, he thinks he has 
observed them to br remarkably li.stlcss against snowy foul weather ; if 
this should be the case, then the inaptitude for flying arises only [from an 
eagerness for food ; as sheep are observed to be very intent on grazing 
against stormy wet evenings. I am, &c., &C. 
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LETTER XL 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Feb. 8M, 177 a. 

Dear Sir,— W hen I ride about in the winter, and see such prodigious 
flocks of various kinds of birds, I cannot help admiring at these congrega^ 
tions, and wishing that it was in my power to account for those appear* 
ances almost peculiar to the season. The two great motives which regu- 
late the proceedings of the brute creation are love and hunger ; the former 
incites animals to perpetuate their kind ; the latter induces them to 
preserve individuals : whether either of these should seem to be the ruling 
passion in the matter of congregating is to be considered. As to love, 
that is out of the question at a time ol the year when that soft passion is 
not indulged : besides, during the amorous season, such a jealousy prevails 
between the male birds, that they can hardly bear to be together in the 
same hedge or field. Most of the r-ing ; ng nnd elation of spirits at that 
time seem to me to be the effect of rivalry and emulation : and it is to 
this spirit of jealousy that I chiefly attribute the equal dispcision of bird, 
in the spring over the face of the country. 

Now as to the business of food : as these animals are actuated by instinct 
to hunt for necessary food, they should not, one would suppose, crowd 
together in 'pursuit of sustenance at a time when it is most likely to tail ; 
yet such associations do take place in hard weather chiefly, and thicken as 
the severity increases. As some kind of self-interest and self-defence is 
no doubt the motive for the proceeding, may it not arise from the helpless- 
ness of their state in such rigorous seasons ; as men crowd together when 
under great calamities, though they know not why ? Perhaps approxima- 
tion may dispel some degree of cold ; and ^ crowd may make each indiv i- 
dual appear safer from the ravages of birds of prey and other dangers. 

If I admire when I see how much congenerous birds love to congregate, 
I am the more struck when I sec incongruous ones in such strict amity. 
If wc do not much wonder to '<cc a flock of rooks usually attended by a 
train of daws, yet it is strung*- that the former should so frequently have a 
flight of starlings for their satellites. Is it because rooks ha\ e a more discern- 
ing scent than their attendants, and can lead them to spots more produc- 
tive of food? Anatomists say that rooks, by reason of two large nerve* 
which ran down between the eyes into the upper mandible, have a more 
delicate feeling in their beaks than other round-billed birds, and can grope 
for their meat when out of sight. Perhaps, then, their associates attend 
them on the motive of interest, as greyhounds wait on the motions o f their 
finders ; and as lions are said to do on the yelpings of jackals. Lapu ings 
and starlings sometimes associate. 
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LETTER XII. 

TO THE SAME. 

March 9 Ch, 1772. 

Dear Sir,— As a gentleman and myself were walking on the fourth of 
last November round the sea-banks at Newhaven, near the mouth of the 
Lewes river, in the pursuit of natural knowledge, we were surprised to see 
three house-swallows gliding very swiftly by us. .That morning was rather 
chilly, with the wind at north-west ) but the tenor of the weather for some 
time before had been delicate, and the noons remarkably warm. From 
this incident, and from repeated accounts which I meet with, I am more 
and more induced to believe that many of the swallow kind do not depart 
from this island, but lay themselves up in holes and caverns ; and do, 
inscct-likc and bat-like, come forth at mild times, and then retire again, to 
their lati bra. Nor make I the least doubt but that, if I lived at New- 
haven, Scaford, Brighthclmstone, or any of those towns near the chalk 
cliffs of the Sussex coast, by proper observations I should see swallows 
stirring at periods of the winter when the noons were soft and inviting, 
and the sun warm and invigoiating. And I am the more of this opinion 
from what 1 have remarked during some of our late springs, that though 
tome swallows did make their appearance about the usual time, viz., the 
thirteenth or fouiteenth of April, yet meeting with a harsh reception, and 
blustering cold north-east winds, they immediately withdrew, absconding 
for several days, till the weather gave them better encouragement. 

LETTER XIV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, March 26/ t, 1773. 

Dear Sir,— The more I reflect on the erro/ry^ of animals the more I am 
astonished at its cflccts. Nor is the violence of this affection more' 
wonderful than the shortness of its duration. Thus every lien is in her 
turn the virago of the yard, in proportion to the helplessness of her brood ; 
and will fly in the face of a dog or a sow in defence of those chickens, 
which in a few weeks she will drive before her with relentless cruelty. 

This affection sublimes the passions, quickens the invention, and 
sharpens the sagacity of the brute creation. Thus a hen, just become a 
mother, is no longer that placid biid she used to be, but with feathers 
standing on end, wings hovering, and clucking note, she nms about, like 
one possessed. Dams will throw themselves in the tray of the greatest 
danger in order to avert it from their progeny. Thus a partridge will 
tumble along before a sportsman in order to draw away the dogs from her 
helpless covey. In the time of nidifleatioa the most feeble birds will 
assault the most rapacious, All the hirundines of a village are up in arms 
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at the sight of a hawk, whom they will persecute till he leaves that district*. 
A very exact observer has often •remarked that a pair of ravens nesting in 
the rock of Gibraltar would suffer no vulture or eagle to rest near tneir 
station, but would drive them from the hill With an amazing fury ; even the 
blue thrush at the season of breeding would dart out from the clefts of the 
rocks to chase away the kestrel, or the sparrow-hawk. If you stand near 
the nest of a biid that has young, she will not be induced to betray them 
by an inadvertent fondness, hut will wait about at a distance with meat in 
her mouth for an hour together. 

Should I farther corroborate what I have advanced above by some 
Anecdotes which I probably may have mentioned before in conversation, 
yet you will, I trust, pardon the repetition for the sake of the illustration. 

The flycatcher of tne “ Zoology”! the Stoparola of Ray), builds every year 
in the vines that grow on the walls of my house. A pair of these little 


birds had one year inadveitently placed their nest on a naked hough, 
perhaps in a shady lime, not being aware of the inconvenience that followed. 
Bpt a hot tunny season coming on beforo the brood was half-fledged, the 
reflection of the wall l>ecame insupportable, and must inevitably have 
destroyed the Under young, had not affection suggested an expedient, and 
prompted the parent biuls to hover o\er the nest all the hottei hours, 
while with wings expanded, and mouths gaping for breath, they screened 
off the heat from their suffering offspring. 

A farther -instance I once saw of notable sngtcii ■ in a willow-wren, 
which had built in a bank iu my field*. '1 bis bird a friend and imself had 
obseived as she sat in her nest ; but wsie particularly careful not to dis- 
tuib hci, though we saw she eyed us with some degree of jealousy. Some 
days after, as we passed that way, w'e were desirous of remarking how this 
brood went <»n„; but no nest couW be found, till I happened to take up a 
large bundle of long green moss' as it were, carelessly thrown over the 
nest in order to dodge the eye of any impertinent intruder. 

A still more remarkable mixture of sagacity and instinct occurred to me 
one day as my people were pulling off the lining of an hot1>ed, in order to 
add some fresh dung. From out of the side of this bed leaped an animal 
with gicat agility, that made a most grotesque figure ; nor was it without 
gieat difficulty that it could be taken ; when it proved to be a large white- 
bellied field-mouse with three or four young clinging to her teats by their 
mouths and feet. It was amazing that the desultory and rapid motions of 
this dam should not oblige her litter to quit their hold, especially when it 
appeared that they were so young as to he both naked and blind 1 

To these infantes of tender attachment, many more of which 
might be daily discos eied by (hose that are studious of nature, may be 
opposed that rage of affection, that monstrous perversion of the cropy$ t 
which induces some females of the brute ovation to devour their joung 
because ilieir ownei-* have handled them too freely oi icmmrd them from 
place to place ! Swine, and sometimes the. more gentle ucc of dogs and 
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cats, are guilty of this horrid and preposterous murder. 'When I hear now 
and then of an abandoned mother that destroys her offspring, I am not so 
much amazed ; since reason perverted, and the bad passions let loose, are 
capable of any enormity ; but why the parental feelings of brutes, that 
'usually flow in one most uniform tenor, should sometimes be so extiav- 
agantiy diverted, I leave to abler philosophers than myself to determine. 

I am, &c. 


LETTER X& 

TO THF. SAME. 

SELBORNE,yWy 8/A, 1773. 

* 

“ The hirundines are a most inoffensive, harmless, entertaining, social, 
and useful tribe of biids ; they touch no fruit in our gardens j delight, all 
except one species, in attaching themselves to our houses ; amuse us with their 
migrations, song*;, and marvellous agility ; and clear our outlets from the 
annoyances of gnats and other troublesome insects. Some districts in the 
south seas, near Guiaquil, arc desolated, it seems, by the infinite swarms of 
venomous mosquitoes, which fill the air, and render those coasts insup- 
portable. It would be worth inquiring whether any species of hirundines 
is found in those regions. Whoever contemplates the myriads of insects 
that sport in the sunbeams of a summer evening in this country, will 
soon be convinced to what a degree our atmosphere would be choked with 
them was it not fci the friendly interposition of the swallow-tiibe. 

" Man) species of biids have then peculiar lice ; but the hirundines 
alone seem to be annoyed with dipterous insects, which infest every 
species, and nre so large, in proportion to themselves, that they must be 
extremely irksome and injurious to them. These are the hippobosca hirun - 
dints y with narrow subulated wings, abounding in every nest ; and are 
hatched by the warmth of the bud’s own body during incubation? and 
crawl about under its feathers. 

“ A species of them is familiar to horsemen in the south of England 
under the name of forcst-fly ; and to some of side-fly, from its running 
sideways like a crab. It creeps under the tails, and about the groins of 
horses, which, at their first coming out of the north, aie rendered half 
frantic by the tickling sensation ; while our own breed little regards them. 

The curious Rlaumur discovered the large eggs, or rather pupa , of 
these flies as big as the flies themselves, which lie latched in his own 
bosom. Any person that will take the trouble to examine the old nests of 
either species of swallows may find in them the black shining cases or 
skins of the pupa of these insects ; but for other particulars, too long for 
this place, we refer the reader to* 1 L’Histoire d’Insectes ” of that admirable 
entomologist Tom. iv. pi. 11.** 
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LETTER XVI. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Nov. 20th t 1773. 
Dear Srfe, — In obedience to your injunctions I sit down to give you some 
account of the house-martin, or martlet ; and if my monograph)' of this 
little domestic and familiar bird should happen to meet with your appro- 
bation, I may probably soon extend my inquiries to the rest of the British 
hirundines — the swallow, the swift, and the bank-martin. 

A few house-martins begin to appear about the 16th of April ; usually 
some lew days later than the swallow. For some time after they appear 
the hirundines in general pay no attention to the business of nidifi cation, 
but play and sport about, either to recruit from the fatigue of their journey, 
if they do migrate at all, or else that their blood may recover its true tone 
and texture alter it has been so long benumbed by the severities of winter. 
About the middle of May, if the weather be fine, the martin begins to 
think in earnest of providing a mansion for its family. The crust or shell 
of this nest seems to be formed of such dirt or loam as comes most readily 
to hand, and is tempered and wrought together with little bits of broken 
straws to render it tough and tenacious. As this bird often builds against 
a perpendicular wall without any projecting ledge under it, it requires its 
utmost efforts to get the first foundation firmly fixed, so that it may safely 
carry the superstructure. On this occasion the bird not only clings with 
its claws, but partly supports itself by strongly inclining its tail against the 
wall, making that a fulcrum ; and thus steadied, it works and plastets the 
materials into the face of the brick or stone. But then, that this work 
may not, while it is soft and green, pull itself down b) its otvn weight, the 
provident architect has prudence and forbearance enough not to advance 
her work too fast ; but by building only in the morning, and by dedicating 
the rest of the day to foorl and amusement, gives it sufficient time to dry 
and narden. About half an inch seems to be a sufficient layer for n day. 
Thus careful workmen, when they build mud -walls (informed at first 
perhaps by this little bird), raise but a moderate layer at a time, and then 
desist, lest the work should become top-heavy, and $0 l>e mined by its own 
weight. By this method in about ten or twelve (lays U foinied an 
hemispheric nest with a small aperture towards the top, .strong, compact, 
and warm; and perfectly fitted for all the purposes for which it was 
intended. But then nothing is more common than for the house-sparrow, 
as soon as the shell is finished, to seize on it as its ou n, to eject the 
owner, and to line it after its own manner. 

After so much labour is bestowed in erecting a mansion, as Nature 
seldom works in vain, martins will breed on for several years tqgeihcj: jo 
the same nest, where it happens to J>e well sheltered and secure lrom the 
injuries of weather. The shell or crust of the nest is a sort of rustic work 
full afknobs and protuberances on the outside ; nor is the inside of those 
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that I have examined smoothed with any exactness at all ; hut is 
rendered soft and warm, and fit for incubation, by a lining of small straws, 
grasses, and feathers, and sometimes by a bed of moss interwoven with the 
wool. In this nest they tread, or engender, frequently during the time of 
building ; and the hen lays from three to five white eggs. 

At first, when the young are hatched, and are in a naked and helpless 
condition, the parent birds, with tender assiduity, carry out what comes 
away from their young. Was it not for this affectionate cleanliness the 
nestlings would soon be burnt up, and destroyed m so deep and hollow a 
nest, by their own caustic excrement. In the quadruped creation the same 
neat precaution is made use of ; particularly among dogs and cats, where 
the dams lick auaywlut proceeds from their young. But in birds there 
seenft to be a particular provision, that the dung of nestlings is enveloped 
in a tougWkind of jelly, and therefore is the easier conveyed off without 
soiling or daubing. Yet, as Nature is cleanly in all her ways, the young 
perform this office for themselves in a little time by thrusting their tails out 
at the aperture of their nest. As the young of small birds presently at rive 
at their fatala, or full growth, they soon become impatient of confine- 
ment, and sit all day with their heads at the orifice, where the dams, by 
clinging to the nest, supply them wi*h food from morning to night. For a 
time the young are fed on the wing by their parents ; but the feat is done 
by so quick and almost imperceptible a flight that a person must have 
attended very exactly to their motions before he would be able to perceive 
it. /As soon as the young ar^able to shift for themselves, the dams imme- 
diately turn their thoughts to the business of a second brood ; while tlic 
first flight, shaken off and rejected by their nurses, congregate in great 
flocks, and are the birds that are s*'en clustering and hoveling on ;unny 
mornings and evenings round toner., and sLciplcs, an 1 on the loofs t/f 
churches and houses. These congrcgatings Uo ’ally begin to take place 
about the fust week in August ; and therefoie we may conclude that by 
that time the first flight is pretty well over. The young of this species do 
not quit their abodes altogether ; but the more forward birds get abroad 
some days before the resl. These approaching the eaves of buildings, and 
playing about before them, make people think that several old ones attend 
one nest. They are often capricious in fixing on a nesting-place, beginning 
many edifices, and leaving them unfinished ; but when once a nest is 
completed in a sheltered place, it serves for several seasons. Those which 
breed in a ready-finished house get the stait in hatching of those that build 
new by ten days or a fortnight. These industrious artificers are at their 
labours in the Ion" days before four in the moaning. When they fix theii 
materials they plaster them on with their chins, moving tlArir heads with p 
quick vibratory motion. They dip and wash as they fly sometimes in very 
hot weather, but not so frequently as swallows. It has been observed that 
martins usually build to a north-east or north-west aspect, that the heat of 
the sun may not crack and destroy their nests j but instances are also 
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remembered where they bred for many years 'in vast abundance in a hot 
stifled inn-yard against a wall facing to the south.' 

• Birds in general are wise in their choice of situation ; but in this 
neighbourhood every summer is seen a strong proof to the contrary at an 
house without eaves in an exposed district, where some martins build year 
by year in the corners of the windows. But as the corners of these 
windows (which face to the south-east and south-west) are too shallow, 
the nests are washed down every hard ruin ; and yet these birds drudge 
on to no purpose f«pm summer to summer, without changing their aspect 
or house. It is a piteous sight to see them labouring when half their nest 
is washed away, and bringing dirt . . . *. “generis laps* sarcire ridnas . " 
Thus is instinct a most wonderful unequal faculty ; in some instances so 
much above reason, in other respects so far below it. Martins love to 
frequent towns, especially if there arc great lakes and rivers at hand ; 
nay, they even affect the close air of London. And I have not only seen 
thepi nesting in the Borough, but even in the Strand and Fleet Street ; 
but then it was obvious from the dinginess of their aspect that their 
feathers partook of the filth of that sooty atmosphere. Martins are by 
far the least agile of the four species ; their wings and tails are short, and 
.therefore they are not capable of such surprising turns and quick and 
glancing evolutions as the swallow. Accordingly they make use of a 
placid easy motion in a middle region of the air, seldom mounting to any 
great height, and never sweeping long together over the surface of the 
ground or water. They do not wander far for foo l, but affect sheltered 
districts, over some lake, or under some hanging wood, or in some hollow 
vale, especially in windy weather. They breed the latest of all the 
Bwallow kind ; in 1 772 they had nestlings on to October 2 1st, and are never 
without unfledged young as late as Michaelmas. 

As the summer declines the congregating flocks increase in numbers 
daily by the constant accession of the second broods ; till at last they 
swarm in myriads upon myriads round the villages on the Thames, 
darkening the face of the sky as they frequ-nt the aits of that river, where 
they roost. They retire, the bulk of them I mean, in vast flocks together 
about the beginning of October ; but have appeared of late years in a con- 
siderable flight in this neighbourhood, for one day or two, as late as 
November the 3rd and 6th, after they were supposed to have been gone 
for more than a fortnight. They therefore withdraw with us the latest 
of any species. Unless these birds are very short-lived indeed, or unless 
they do not return to the district where they are bred, they mu*t undergo 
vast devastations somehow, ami somewhere; for the birds that return 
yearly hear no manner of proportion to the birds that retire. 

House-martins are distinguished from their congeners by having their 
b-gs covered with soft downy feathers down to their toes. They are no 
songsters ; but twitter in a pretty, inward soft manner in their nests 
During the time of breeding tney are often greatly molested with fit. a 

T am. &«. 
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LETTER XVII. 

TO THE SAME. 

RlNGMER, near i*EWES, Dec. 9 th f 1773. 
ONE thing is very remarkable as to -the sheep ; frotn the westward till you 
get to the river Adur all the flocks have horns, and smooth white faces, 
and whue legs, and a hornless sheep is rarely to be seen 5 but as soon as 
you pass that river eastward, and mount Beedin' Hill, all the flocks at 
once become hornless, or as they call them, aolb&heep j and have, more- 
over, black faces with a white tuft of wool on tneir foreheads and speckled 
and spotted legs, so that you would think that the flocks of Laban were 
pasturing on one side of the stream, and the variegated breed of his son- 
in-law, Jacob, were cantoned along on the other. And this diversity 
holds good respectively on each side from the valley of Bramber and 
Heeding to the eastward, and westward all the whole length of the 
downs. If you talk with the shepherds on this subject, they tell you that 
the case has been so from time immemorial ; and smile at your simplicity 
if you ask them whether the situation of these two different breeds might 
not be reversed. However, an intelligent friend of mine near Chichester 
is determined to try the experiment ; and has this autumn, at the haaanfl 
of being laughed at, introduced a parcel of black-faced hornless rams 
among his horned western ewes. The black-faced poll-sheep have the 
shortest legs and the finest wool. 


LETTER XVIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Jan , 29/J, 1774. 

DeaE St*,— The house-swallow, or chimney-swal ow, is undoubtedly the 
first comer of all the British hirundines ; and appears in geneial, on or 
about the 13th of April, as I have remarked from many years* observation. 
Not but n«>\v and ihen a straggler is seen much earlier ; and, in particular, 
when I was a boy I observed a swallow for a whole day together On a 
suimy waim Shrove Tuesday ; which day could not faU out later th-n the 
middle of M.uch, and often happened early in February. 

It i* worth lemarking that these birds are seen first about lakes and 
mill-ponds j and it is also very particular, thst if these early visitors 
happen to find frost and snow, as was the ca«.e of the two dreadful springs 
of 1770 am! 1771, they immediately withdraw for a time.. A circumstance 
this much more in favour of hiding than migration $ since it is much more 
probable that a bird should retire to its hybemaculum just at hand, than 
return far a week or two to warirer latitudes. 

The swallow, though called the chimney swallow, by no means ,'bnilds 

* 
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altogether in chimneys, but often 'within barns and outhouses against the 
rafters j and so she did in VhgH’s time : 

“Anti 

Garrula quitn tlgnis nidos suspendat hirundo." 

In Sweden she builds in bams, and is called ladu swa/a, the barn 
swallow. Besides, in the warmer parts of Europe there are no chimneys 
to houses, except they are English-built ; in these countries she constructs 
her nest in porches, and gateways, and galleries, and open halls. 

Here and there a bird may affect some odd, peculiar place $ as we have 
known a swallow build down the shaft of qn old well, through which 
chalk had been formerly drawn up for the purpose of manure * but in 
general with us this kirundo breeds in chimneys ; and loves to haunt those 
stacks where there is a constant fire, no doubt for the sake of warmth. 
Not that it can subsist in the immediate shaft where there is a fire ; but 
prefers one adjoining to that of the kitchen, and disregards the perpetual 
smoke of that funnel, as I have often observed with some degree of 
wonder. 

Five or six or more feet down the chimney does this little biid begin 
to form her nest about the middle of May, which consists, lik& that of the 
house-martin, of a crust or shell composed of dirt or mud, mixed with 
short pieces of straw to render it tough and permanent ; with this differ- 
ence, that whereas the shell of the martin is nearly hemisphere, that of 
the swallow is open at the top, and like half a deep dish ; this nest is 
lined with fine grasses, and feather.*, which are often collected os they 
float in the air. 

Wonderful is the acMre-s which this ndioit bird shows all day long in 
ascending and descending with secuiity thiough so narrow a pass. When 
hovering over the mouth of the funnel, the vibrations of her wings acting 
on the confined air occasion a jumbling like thunder. It i«* not improb- 
able that the dam submits to* this inconvenient situation so low in the 
shaft, in order to sccuic her bloods from rapacious birds, and particularly 
ftom ou Is, which frequently fall down chimney^ peihaps in attempting to 
get at these nestlings. 

The swallow lay-, from four to six white eggs, dotted with led specks ; 
and brings out her fust brood about the lost week in June, or tne first 
week in July. The progressive method by which the young are intro- 
duced into life is very amusing : first, they emerge from the shaft with 
difficulty enough, and often fall down into tne rooms below : for a day or 
so they aic fed on the chimney-top, and then are conducted to the dead 
leafless bough of some tree, where, sitting in a row, (hey are attended with 
great assiduity, and may then be called perches s. In a day or two more 
they become flyers y but are still unable to take their own food ; therefore 
they play about near the place where the dams are hawking for Aids ; and, 
when a mouthful is collected, at a certain signal given, the dam and the 
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nestung advance, rising towards each other, and meeting at an angle ; the 
young one all the while uttering such a little quick note of gratitude and 
complacency, that a person must have paid very little regard to the 
wonders of Nature that has not often remarked this feat. 

The dam betakes herself immediately to the business of a second brood 
as soon os she is disengaged from the first, which at once associates with 
the first broods of house-martins, and with them congregates, clustering 
on 6unny roofs, towers, and trees. This hirundo brings out her second 
brood towards the middle and end of August/ 

All the summer long is the swallow a most instructive pattern of un- 
wearied industry and affection ; for, from mofaing to night, while there is 
a family to be supported, she spends the whole day in skimming close to 
the ground, and exerting the most sudden turns and quick evolutions. 
Avenues, and long walks under hedges, and pasture- fields, and mown 
meadows where cattle graze, arc her delight, especially if there are trees* 
interspersed, because in such spots insects most abound. When a fly is 
taken a smart snap from her bill is heard, resembling the noise at the 
shutting of a watch-case ; but the motion of the mandibles are too quick 
for the eye. 

The swallow, probably the male bird, is the excubitor to housemiartins 
and other little birds, announcing the approach of birds of prey. For as 
soon as a hawk appears, with a shrill alarming note he calls all the 
swallows and martins about him, who pursue in a body, and buffet and 
strike their enemy till they have driven him from the village, darting down 
from above on his back, and rising in a perpendicular line in perfect 
security. This bird also will sound the alarm, and strike at cats when 
they climb on the roofs of houses, or otherwise approach the nests. Each 
species of hirundo drinks as it flies along, sipping the surface of the 
water ; but the swallow alone, in general, washes on the wing, by drop- 
ping into a pool for many times together ; in very hot weather house- 
martins and hank-martins dip and wash a little. 

The swallow is a delicate songster, and in soft sunny weather sings both 
perching and flying ; on trees in a kind of concert, and on chimney-tops £ 
is also a bold flyer, ranging to distant downs and commons even in windy 
weather, which the other species seem much to dislike ; nay, even fre- 
quenting exposed seaport towns, and making little excursions over the 
salt water. Horsemen on wide downs are often closely attended by a 
little party of swallows for miles together, which plays before and behind 
them, sweeping around them, and collecting all the skulking insects that 
are roused by the trampling of the hoises’ feet: when the wind blows 
hard, without this expedient, they aie often forced to settle to pick up 
their lurking prey. 

This species feeds much on little Cokoptcra^ os well as on gnats and flies ; 
’ and often settles on dug ground, or patlis, for gravels to grind and digest 
its food. Before they depart, for some weeks, to a bird they forsake 

e a 
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homes and chimneys, and roost in trees ; and usually withdraw about the 
, beginning of October, though some few stragglers may appear on at times 
till the first week in November. 

Some few pairs haunt th$ new and open streets of London next the 
fields, but do not enter, like the house-martin, the close and crowded 
parts of the city. 

Both male and female are distinguished from their congeners by the 
length and forkedness of their tails. They are undoubtedly the most 
nimble of all the species : and when the male pursues the female in 
amorous chase, they then go beyond their usual speed, and exert a rapidity 
almost too quick for the eye to follow. 

After this circumstantial detail of the life and discerning oropyjj of the 
swallow, I shall add, for your further amusement, an anecdote or two not 
much in favour of her sagacity : — 

. A certain swallow built for two years together on the handles of a pair 
of garden-shears that were stuck up against the boards in an outhouse, and 
therefore must have her nest spotted whenever that implement was wanted : 
and, what is stranger still, another bird of the same species built its nest 
on the wings and body of an owl that happened by accident to hang dead 
and dry from the rafter of a barn. This owl, with the nest on its wings, 
and with eggs in the nest, was brought as a curiosity worthy the most 
elegant private museum in Great Britain. The owner, strack with the 
oddity of the sight, furnished the bringer with a large shell, or conch, 
desiring him to fix it just where the owl hung : the person did as lie was 
ordered, and the following year a pair, probably the same pair, built their 
nest in the conch, and laid their eggs. 

The owl tmd the conch make a strange grotesque appearance, and are 
not the least curious specimens in that wonderful collection of art and 
nature. 

Thus Is instinct in animals, taken the least out of its way, an undistin- 
guishing, limited faculty, and blind to every circumstance that does not 
immediately respect self-preservation, or lead at once to the propagation 
or support of their species. I am, with all respect, &c., &c. 


LETTER XX. 

TO THE SAME. 

SEI.BORNE, Feb. 26///, 1774. 

Dear Sir, — The sand-martin, or bank -martin, is by much the least of 
any of the British birundines, and, as far as we have Aver seen, the smallest 
knowji hirundo, though Brisson asserts that there is one much smaller, and 
that is the hirundo eseulenta. 

Bat it is much to be regretted that it is scarce possible for any observer 
to be so full and exact as he could wish in reciting the circumstance at- 
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tending the life and conversation of this little bird, since it is fera nature, 
at least in this part of the kingdom, disclaiming all domestic attachments, 
and haunting wild heaths and commons where there are large lakes j while 
the other species, especially the swallow and house- martin, are remarkably 
gentle and domesticated, and never seem to think themselves safe but 
under the protection of man. 

Here are in this parish, in the sand-pits and banks of the lakes of 
Woolmer Forest, several colonies of these birds, and yet they are never 
seen id the village; nor do they at all frequent the cottages that are 
scattered about in that wild district. The only instance I ever remember 
where this species haunts any building is at thfe town of Bishop’s Waltham, 
in this county, where many sand-martins nestle and breed in the scaffold- 
holes of the back wall of William of Wykeham’s stables ; but then this 
wall stands in a very sequestered and retired enclosure, and faces upon a 
large and beautiful lake. And indeed this species seems so to delight in 
large waters, that no instance occurs of their abounding but near vafct 
pools or rivers ; and in particular it has been remarked that they swarm in 
the banks of the Thames in some places below London Bridge. 

It is cuiious to observe with what different degrees of architectonic skill 
Providence has endowed birds of the same genus, and so nearly correspon- 
dent in their general mode of life ! for while the swallow and the house- 
martin discover the greatest address in raising and secuiely fixing crusts or 
shells of loam as cunabula for their young, the bank-martin terebrates a 
round and regular hole in the sand or earth, which is serpentine, horizontal, 
and about two feet deep. At the inner end of this burrow does this bird 
deposit, in a good degree of safety, her rude nest, consisting of fine grasses 
and feathers, usually goose-feathers, very inartificially laid together. 

Perseverance will accomplish anything ; though at first one would be 
disinclined to believe that this weak bird, with her soft and tender hill and 
claws, should ever be able to bbic the stubborn sand-bank without entirely 
disabling herself ; yet with these feeble instruments have I seen a pair of 
them make great despatch, and could remark how much they had scooped 
that day by the fresh sand which ran down the bank, and was of a dif- 
ferent colour from that which lay loose and bleached in the sun. 

In what space of time these little artists are able to mine and finish these 
cavities I have never been able to discover, for reasons given above ; but 
it would be a matter worthy of observation, where it falls in the way of 
any naturalist to make his remarks. This I have often taken notice of, 
that several holes of different depths ore left unfinished^ at the end of 
summer. To imagine that these beginnings were intentionally made in 
order to be in the greater forwardness for next spring is allowing perhaps 
too much foresight and lerum prudent ia .0 a simple Ifird. May not the 
cause of these latebra being left unfinished arise from their meeting in 
those places with strata too harsh, hard, and solid for their purpose, which 
they relinquish, and go to a fresh spot that works more freely f Or may 
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they not & other pieces foil in with a soil as much too loose and moulder* 
. iag^Kable to flounder, and threatening to overwhelm them and their 

One thing is remarkable — that, after some years, the old holes are for- 
saken and new ones bored ; perhaps because the old habitations grow foul 
and fetid from long use, or because they may so abound with fleas as tb 
become untenantable. This species of swallow moreover is strangely an- 
noyed with fleas; and we have seen fleas, bed-fleas {pulex i 'rritans), 
swarming at the mouths of these holes, like bees on the stools of their 
hives. 

The following circumstance should by no means be omitted — that these 
birds do not make use of their caverns by way of hybcmacula, as might be 
expected ; since banks so perforated have been dug out with care in the 
winter, when nothing was found but empty nests. 

The sand-martin arrives much about the same time with the swallow, 
and lays, as she doe3, from four to six white eggs. But as this species is 
cryptogame, carrying on the business of nidifi cation, incubation, and the 
support of its young in the dark, it would not be so easy to ascertain the 
time of breeding, were it not for the coming forth of the broods, which 
appear much about the time, or rather, somewhat earlier, than those of the 
swallow. The nestlings are supported in common like those of their con- 
geners, with gnats and other small insects ; and sometimes they are fed 
with libdlula (dragon-flies) almost os long as themselves. In the last week 
in June we have seen a row of these sitting on a rail near a peat pool as 
perchers,-and so young and helpless, as easily to be taken by hand ; bnt 
whether the dams ever feed them on the wing, as swallows and house- 
martins do, we have never yet been able to determine ; nor do we know 
Whether they pursue and attack birds of prey. 

When they happen to breed near hedges and enclosures, they are dis- 
possessed of their breeding-holes by the house-sparrow, which is on the 
same account a fell adversary to* house-martins. 

These hirundines are no songsters, but rather mute, making only a little 
harsh noise when a person approaches their ntsts. They seem not to be 
of a sociable turn, never with us congregating with their congeners in the 
autumn. Undoubtedly they breed a second time, like the house-martin 
and swallow, and withdraw about Michaelmas. 

Though in some particular districts they may happen to abound, yet in 
the whole, in the south of England at least, is this much the rarest species. 
For there are few towns or large villages but what abound with nouse- 
martins ; few churches, towers, or steeples, but what are haunted by some 
swifts ; scarce a hamlet or single cottage-chimney that has not its swallow j 
while the bank-martins, scattered here and there, live a sequestered life 
among some abrupt sand-hills, and in the banks of some few rivers. 

These.birds have a peculiar manner of flying; flitting about with odd 
joks, and vacillations, not unlike the motions of a butterfly. Puabtless 
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the flight of -all hirundines it influenced by, end adapted to, the peculiar 
sort of insects which furnish their food. Hence it would be worth inquiry 
•to examine what particular genus of insects affords the principajMood of 
each respective species of swallow. 

Notwithstanding what has been advanced above, some few sand-martins, 
! see, haunt the skirts of London, frequenting the dirty pools in Saint 
George’s Fields, and about Whitechapel. The question is where these 
build, .since there are no banks or bold shores in that neighbourhood ; 
perhaps they* nestle in the scaffold-holes of so pe old or new deserted 
building. They dip and wash as they fly sometimes, like the house- martin 
and swallow. 

Sand-martins differ from their congeners in the diminutiveness of their 
size, and in their colour, which is what is usually called a mouse-colour. 
Near Valencia, in Spain, they are taken, says Willughby, and sold in the 
markets for the table ; and are called by the country people, probably 
from their desultory jerking manner of flighty Pajrillon de Montagna* 

LETTER XXI. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Sept. 2 $tA, 1774. 

Hear Sir, — As the swift or black-martin is the largest of the British 
h tirundines , so it is undoubtedly the latest comer. For I remember but 
one instance of its appeal ing liefore the last week in April ; and in some 
of our late, frosty, harsh springs, it has not been seen till the beginning of 
May. This species usually arrive* in pairs. 

The swift, like the sand-martin, is veiy defective in architecture, making 
no crust, or shell, for its nest ; but forming it of dry grasses and feathers, 
very rudely and inartificially put together. With all my attention to these 
birds, I have never been able once to discover one in the act of colleeHn g 
or carrying in materials ; so that I have suspected (since their nests are 
exactly the same) that they sometimes usurp upon thehouse-sparrows, and 
expel them, as sparrows do the house and sand-martin j well remembering 
* have scen the™ squabbling together at the entrance of their holes, 
and the sparrow’s up in arms, and much disconcerted by these intruders. 
And yet I am asrured, by a nice observer in such matters, that they do 
collect feathers for their nests in Andalusia, and that he has shot them with 
such materials in their mouths. 

Swifts, like sand-martins, carry on the business of nidification quite in 
the dark, in crannies of castles, and towers, and steeples, and upon the 
tops of the walls of < hurches under the roof ; and therefore cannot be so 
narrowly watched as those species that build more openly; but, from what 
I could ever observe, they begin nesting about the middle of May ; and I 
have remarked, from eggs taken, that they have sat hard by the 9th of 
June. In general they haunt tall buildings, churches, and steeples, and 
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, breed only in such ; yet in this village some pairs frequent the lowest and 
meanest cottages, and educate their young under those thatched roofs. We 
remember but one instance where they breed out of buildings, and that 
is in the sides of a deep chalk-pit near the town of Odiham, in this county, 
where we have seen many pairs entering the crevices, and skimming and 
squeaking round the precipices. 

As I have regarded these amusivc birds with no small attention, if I 
should advance something new and peculiar with respect them, and different 
from all other birds, I might perhaps be credited, especially as my asser- 
tion is the result of many years’ exact observation. Thefact that I would 
advance is, that swifts tread, or copulate, on the wing ; and I would wish 
any nice observer, that is startled at this supposition, to use his own eyes, 
and I think he will soon be convinced. In another class of animals, viz., 
the insect, nothing is so common as to see the different species of many 
genera in conjunction as they fly. The swift i-> almost continually on the 
wing ; and as it never settles on the ground, on trees, or roofs, would 
seldom find opportunity for amorous rites, was it not enabled to indulge 
them in the air. If any person would watch these birds -of a fine morn- 
ing in May, as they are sailing round at a great height from the ground, 
he would see, every now anil then, wife drop on the back of another, anil 
both of them sink dovt n together for many fathoms with n loud piercinjg 
shriek. This I take to be the juncture when the business of generation is 
carrying on. 

As the.swifl eats, drinks, collects' materials for its nest, and, as it seems, 
propagates on the wing, it appears to live more in the air than any other 
oiro, and to perforin al functions there save those of sleeping and incu- 
bation. 

This hirando differs widely from its congeners in laying invariably but 
two eggs at a time, which arc milk-white, long, and peaked at the small 
end ; whereas the other species* lay at each brcxxl from four to six. It is a 
most alert bird, rising very early, and retiring to roost veiy late ; and is 
on the wing in the height of summer at least sixteen hours. In the longest 
days it does not withdraw to rest till a quarter before nine in the evening, 
being the latest of all day-birds. Just before they retire, whole groups of 
them assemble high in the air, and squeak, and shoot about with wonder- 
ful rapidity. But this bird is never so much alive os in sultry thundery 
weather, when it expresses great alacrity, and calls forth all its powers. 
In hot mornings, several, getting toge her in little parties, dash round the 
steeples and churches, squeaking as they go in a very clamorous manner ; 
these, by nice oliservers, are supposed to be males serenading their sitting 
hens ; and not without reason, since they seldom squeak till they come 
close to the walls or eaves, and since those within utter at the same time a 
little inward note of complacency. 

‘When the hen has sat hard all day, she rushes forth just as it is almost 
dark, and stretches and relieves her weary limbs, and snatches a scanty 
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meal for a few minutes, and then returns to her duty of incubation. Swifts, 
when wantonly and cruelly shot while they have young, discover a little 
lump of insects in their mouth, which they pouch and hold under their 
tongue. In general they feed in a much higher district than the other 
species ; a proof that gnats and other insects do also abound to a con- 
siderable height in the oil 1 they also range to vast distances, since locomo- 
tion is no labour to them who -re endowed with such wonderful powers of 
wing. * Their powers seem to be in proportion to their levers : and their 
wings are longer in proportion than those of almos. any other bird. When 
they mute, or ease themselves in flight, they raise their wings, and make 
them meet over their backs. 

At some certain times irs the summer I had remarked that swifts were 
hawking very low for hours together over pools and streams ; and could 
not help inquiring into the object of their pursuit that induced them |o 
descend so much oelow their usual range. After some trouble I found that 
they were taking phrygana , ephemera and libelluhe (cadew-flies, may- 
flies, and dragon-flies), that weie just emerged out of their aurelia state. 
I then no longer wondci ed that they should be so willing to stoop for a 
prey that afforded them such plentiful and succulent nourishment. 

They bring out their young about the middle or latter end of July ; 
but as these never become peichois, noi, that ever I could discern, are fed 
on the wing by their dams, the coming foith of the young is not so 
notorious as in the other species. 

On the 30th of last June I untiled the caves of a house where many 
pairs build, and found in each nest only two squab, naked pulli ; on the 
8th of July I repeated the same inquirv, and found that they had made 
very little progress towards a fledged state, hut were still naked and help- 
less. From whence we may conclude that birds whose way of life keeps 
them perpetually on the wing would not l>e able to quit their nest till the 
end of the month. Swallows and martins, that have numerous families, 
aie continually feeding them every two or three minutes ; while swifts, 
that have but two young to maintain, are much at their leisure, and do 
not attend on their nesis for hours together. 

Sometimes they pursue and strike at hawks that come in their way ; 
but not with that vehemence and fury that swallows express on the same 
occasion. They are out all day long in wet days, feeding about, and dis- 
regarding still rain : from thence two things may be gathered ; first, that 
many insects abide high in the air, even in rain ; and next, that the 
feathers of these birds mustrlie well pieened to resist so much wet. Windy, 
and particularly windy weather with heavy showers, they dislike ; and on 
such days withdraws and aie scarce e\er seen. 

There is a circumstance respecting the colour of swifts which seems not 
to be unworthy of our attention. When they arrive in the spring, they are 
all over pf a glossy, dark soot colour, except their chins, which aie white ; 
but, by being all day long in the sun and air, they become quite weather* 
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beaten and bleached before the? depart, and yet they return glossy qgaln 
in the spring. Now, if they pursue the sun into lower latitudes, Os some 
suppose, ‘in order to enjoy * perpetual summer, why do not they return 
bleached? Do they not rather perhaps retire to rest for a season, and at 
that juncture moult and change their feathers, since all other birds are 
known to* moult soon after the season of bleeding ? 

Swifts are very anomalous in many particulars, dissenting from all their 
congeners not only in the number of their young, but in breeding but once 
in a summer ; whereas all the other British hirundines breed invariably 
twice. It is past all doubt that swifts can breed but once, since they 
withdraw in a short time after the flight of their young, and some time 
before their congeners bring out their second broods. We may here 
remark that, os swifts breed but once in a summer, and only two at a time, 
and the other hirundines twice, the latter, who lay from four to six eggs, 
increase at an average five times as fast as the former. 

But in nothing are swifts more singular than in their early retreat. They 
retire, as to the main body of them, by the 10th of August, and some- 
times a few days sooner ; and every straggler invariably withdraws by the 
20th, while their congeners, all of them, stay till the beginning of October ; 
many of them all through that month and some occasionally to the be- 
ginning of November. This early retreat is mysterious and wonderful, 
since that time is often the sweetest season in the year. But what is more 
extraordinary, they begin to retire still earlier in the most southerly parts 
of Andalusia, where they can be in no ways influenced by any defect of 
heat, or, as one might suppose, failure of food. Are they regulated in 
their motions with us by a defect of food, or by a propensity to moulting, 
or by a disposition to rest after so rapid a life, or by what ? This is one 
of those incidents in natural history that not only baffles our searches, but 
almost eludes our guesses. 

These hirundines never perch on trees or roofs, ami so never congregate 
with their congeners. They arc fearless while haunting their nesting- 
places, arid are not to be scared with a gun ; and aie often beaten down 
with poles and cudgels as they stoop to go under the caves. Swifts are 
much infested with those pests to the genus called hippobosc a hirundinis , 
and often wriggle and scratch themselves in their flight to get rid of that 
clinging annoyance. 

Swifts are no songster^ and have only one harsh screaming note ; yet 
there are ears to which it is not displeasing, fiom an agreeable association of 
ideas, since that note never occurs but in th* most lovely summer weather. 

They never can settle on the ground but through accident $ and when 
down, can hardly rise, on account of the shortness of their legs and the 
length of their wings ; neither can they walk, but only crawl ; but they 
have a strong grasp with their feet, by which they ding to wa)l r Their 
bodies being flat, they can enter a very narrow crevice ; and whom they 
cannot pass on their bellies they will turn up edgewise. 
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- The patticular formation of t he foot discriminates the swift from all the 
British nirundines,* and indeed from all other known birds, the, hirundo 
melba, or great white-bellied swift of Gibraltar, excepted ; for it is so dis- 
posed as to caiTy omnes ouatuor digitos aniieos— all its four toes forward ; 
besides, 'the least toe, which should be the back toe, consists of one bone 
alone, and the other three only of two apiece— a construction moat rare 
and peculiar, but nicely adapted to the purposes in which their feet are 
employed. This, and some peculiarities attendii-^ the nostrils and under 
mandible, have induced a discerning natural^ to suppose that this species 
might constitute a genus per se. 

In London a party of swifts frequents the Tower, playing and feeding 
over the river just below the bridge ; others haunt some of the churches of 
the Borough next the fields, but do not venture, like the house-martin, 
into the close crowded part of the town. * 

The Swedes have bestowed a very pertinent name on this swallow, 
calling it “riftg swala,” from the perpetual rings or circles that it takes 
round the scene of its nidification. 

Swifts feed on Coleoftera, or small beetles with hard cases over their 
wings, as well os on tne softer insects ; but it does not appear bow they 
can procure gravel to grind their food, as swallows do, since they never 
settle on the ground. Young ones, overrun with hippodosca , are some- 
times found under their nests, fallen to the ground, the number of vermin 
rendering their abode insupportable any longer. They frequent in this 
village several abject cottages ; yet a succession still haunts the same un- 
likely roofs — a good proof this that the some birds return to the same 
spots. As they must stoop very low to get up under these humble eaves, 
cats lie in wait, and sometimes catch them on the wing. 

On the 5th of July, 1775, 1 again untiled part of a roof over the nest of 
a swift. The dam sat in the nest ; but so strongly was she affected by a 
natural tTTopytf for her brood, which she supposed to be in danger, that, 
regardless of her own safety, she would not stir, but lay sullenly by them, 
permitting herself to be taken in hand. The squab young we Drought 
down and placed on the grass-plot, where they tumbled about, and wete 
as helpless as a new-born child. While we contemplated their naked 
bodies, their unwieldy disproporlioned abdomina, ana their heads, too 
heavy for their necks to support, we could not but wonder when we re- 
flected that these shiftless beings in a little more than a fortnight would be 
able to dash through the air almost with the inconceivable swiftness of a 
meteor; and perhaps in I heir emigration must traverse vast continents and 
oceans as distant as the equator. So soon does Nature advance small 
birds to their ifKutia or state of perfection ; while the progressive growth 
of men and huge quadrupeds is slow and tedious. 

2 am, &c. 
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LETTER XXIII 

.TO THE SAME* 

Selborne,/w«/ 8M, 177 $. 

Dear Sir*— On September the 21st, 1741, being then on, a visit, and 
intent on field-diversions, I rose before daybreak : when I came into the 
enclosure, I found the stubbles and elover-grounds matted all over .with a 
thick coat of cobweb, in the meshes of which a copious and heavy dew 
hang so plentifully that the whole face of the country seemed, as it were, 
covered with two or three setting nets drawn one over another* When 
the dogs attempted to hunt, their eyes were so blinded and hoodwinked 
that they could not proceed, but were obliged to lie down and scrape the 
incumbrances from their faces with their forefeet, so that, finding my sport 
interrupted, I returned home musing in my mind on the oddness of the 
occurrence. 

As the morning advanced the sun became bright and warm, and the day 
turned out one of those most lovely ones which no season but the autumn 
produces ; cloudless, calm, screhe, and worthy of the South of France 
itself. 

About nine an appearance very unusual liegan to demand our attention, 
a shower of cobwebs falling from very cle\ alert regions, and continuing, 
without any interruption, till the clpse ©f the day. These webs were not 
single filmy threads, floating in the air in all directions, but perfect flakes 
or rags ; some near an inch broad, and five or six long, which fell with a 
degree Df velocity that showed they were considerably heavier than the 
atmosphere. 

On every side, as the observer turned his eyes, lie might behold a con- 
tinual succession of ficsh flakes falling into his sight, and twinkling like 
stare as they turned their sides towards the sun. 

How far this wonderful shower extended would be difficult to say ; but 
we know that it reached Bradley, Selborne, and Alresford, three places 
which lie in a sort of triangle, the shortest of whose sides is about 8 mile? 
in extent. 

At the second of those places there was a gentleman (for whose veracity 
and intelligent turn we have the greatest veneration) who observed it the 
moment he got abroad ; but concluded that, as soon as he came upon the 
hill above his house, where he took his morning rides, he should be higher 
thah this meteor, which he imagined might have been blown like tfiistla- 
down from the common above : but, to his great astonishment, when he 
rode to the most elevated part of the down, 300 feet above his fields, he 
found the webs in appearance still as much above him as before; still 
descending into sight in a constant succession, and twinkling ir the sun, 
so as to draw the attention of the most incurious. 

Neither before nor after was any such fall observed ; but on this day the 
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flakes hung in the trees and hedges so thick that a diligent person sent oat 
might have gathered baskets full. 

The remark that I shall make on these cobweb-like appearances, ’called 
gossamer, is, that, strange and superstitious the notions about them were 
formerly, nobody in these days doubts but that they are the real production 
of small spiders, which swarm in the fields in fine weather in autumn, and 
have a power of shooting out webs from their tails so as to render them- 
selves' buoyant, and lighter than air. But why these apterous insects 
should that day take a wonderful aerial excursion, and why their webs 
should at once become so gross and material so to be considerably more 
weighty than air, and to descend with precipitation, is a matter beyond 
my skill. If I might be allowed to hazard a supposition, I should imagine 
that those filmy threads, when first shot, might be entangled in the rising 
dew, and so drawn up, spiders and all, by a brisk evaporation, into the 
regions where clouds are formed : and if the spiders have a power* of 
coiling and thickening their webs in the air, os Dr. Lister says they have 
[see his letters to Mr. Ray] , then, when they were become heavier than 
the air, they must fall. ♦ 

Every day in fine weather, in autumn chiefly, do I see those spiders 
shooting out their webs and mounting aloft s they will go off from your 1 
finger, if you will take them into your hand. Last summer one alighted 
cn my book as I was reading in my parlour ; and, running to the top of 
the page, and shooting out a web, took its departure from thence. But 
what I most wondered at was, that it went off with considerable velocity 
in a place where no air was stirring ; and I am sure that I did not assist it 
with my breath. So that these little crawlers seem to have, while mounting, 
som; locomotive power without the use of wings, and to move in the air 
faster than the air itself. 


LETTER XXIV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, August 15/A, 1775. 

Dear Sir, — There is a wonderful spirit of sociality ip the brute 
creation, independent of sexual attachment : the congregating of gregarious 
birds in the winter is a remarkable instance. 

Many horses, though quiet with company, will not stay one minute in a 
field by themselves : the strongest fences cannot restrain them. My neigh- 
bour's horse will not only not stay by himself abroad, but he will not bear 
to be left alone in a strange stable without discovering the utmost impa- 
tience, and endeavouring to break the rack and manger with his fore-feet. 
He has been known to leap out at a stable-window through which dung was 
thrown, after company ; and yet in other respects is remarkably quiet. 
Oxen and cows will not fatten by themselves ; but will neglect the finest 
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pasture that is not recommended by society. It would be needless to 
instance in sheep, which constantly flock together. 

But this propensity seems. not to be confined to animals of the same 
species; for we Know a doe, still alive, that was brought up from a little 
fawn with & dairy of cows, with them it goes a- field, ana with them it 
returns to the yard. The dogs of the house take no notice or this deer, 
being used to her ; hut, if strange dogs come by, a chase ensues ; while 
the master smiles to see his favourite securely leading her pursuers over 
hedge, or gate, or stile, till she returns to the cows, who, With fierce 
Sowings aim menacing horns, drive the assailants quite out of the 
pasture. 

Even great disparity of kind and size does not always prevent social 
advances and mutual fellowship. For a very intelligent and observant 
person has assured me that, in the former part of his life, keening but one 
horse, he happened also on a time to have but one solitary nen. These 
two incongruous animals spent much of their time in a lonely orchard, 
where they saw no creature but each other. By degrees an apparent 
regard began to take place between these two sequestered individuals. The 
fowl would approach the quadruped with notes of complacency, rubbing 
herself gently against his legs: while 'the horse would look down with 
satisfaction, and move with the greatest caution and circumspection, lest 
he should trample upon his diminutive companion. Thus, by mutual good 
offices, each seemed to console the vacant hours of the other: so that 
Milton, when he puts the following sentiment into the mouth of Adam, 
seems to be somewhat mistaken : — 

“ Much less ran bird with beait, or fish with fowl. 

So well converse, nor with the ox the ape." 

I am, &c.* 


LETTER XXV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Oct. 2nd, 1775. 

Dear Sir, — We have two gangs or hordes of gipsies which infest the south 
and west of England, and come round in their circuit two or three times in 
the year. One of these tribes calls itself by the noble name of Stanley, of 
which I have nothing particular to say ; but the other is distinguished by an 
appellative somewhat remarkable. As far as their harsh gibberish can be 
understood, they seem to say that the name of their dan is Curleople ; now 
the termination of this word is apparently Grecian, and as Mezeray and the 
gravest historians all agree that these vagrants did certainly migrate from 
Egypt and the East, two or three centuries ago, and so spread by degrees 
over Europe, may not this family name, a little corrupted, be the very 
same they brought with them from the Levant ? It would be matter of 
some curiosity, could one meet with an intelligent person among them, to 
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inquire whether! in their jargfcn, they still retain any Greek words $ the 
Greek radicals will appear in hand, font, head, water, earth, &c. It is 
possible that amidst their cant and corrupted dialect many mutilated remains 
of their native language might still be discovered. 

With regard to those peculiar people, the gipsies, one thing is very re- 
markable, and especially as they carpe from Warmer climates ; and that is, 
that while other beggars lodge in bams, stables, and cowhouses, these 
sturdy savrges seem to pride themselves in brtmh£,thft' severities of winter, 
and in living sub dio the whole year round. Lost September was as 
wet a month os ever was known ; and' yet during those deluges did a 
young gipsy girl lie in the midst of one of tour hop-gardens, on the cold 
ground, with nothing over her but a piece of a blanket extended On a few 
hazel-rods bent hoop-fashion, and stuck into the earth at each end, in 
circumstances too trying for a cow in the same condition $ yet within thjp 
garden there was a large hop-kiln, Into the chambers of W)rich die might 
have retired, had she thought shelter on object worthy her attention. 

Europe itself, it seems, cannot set bounds to the rovings of these vaga- 
bonds ; for Mr. Bell, in his return from Pekin, met a gang of these peOple 
on the confines of Tartary, who were endeavouring to penetrate these 
deserts and try their fortune in China. ' 

Gipsies are called in French, Bohemient ; in Italian and modem Greek, 
Zingani. 1 am, &C. 

LETTER XX V L 
TO THE SAME. 

Selboene, Nov. \st % 1775. 

“Hie .... tjedae pingues, hicplurbmu ignis 
Semper, et ouidul poster futigide nigri." 

Dear Sir, — I shall make no apology for troubling you with the details 
of a very simple piece of domestic economy, being satisfied that you think 
nothing beneath your attention that tends to utility ; the matter alluded to 
is the use of rushes instead of candles, which I am well aware prevails in 
many districts besides this ; but as I know there are countries also where 
it does not obtain, and as I have considered the subject with some degree 
of exactness, I shall proceed in my humble story, and leave you to judge 
of the expediency. 

The proper species of rush for this purpose seems to be the juntus 
effusus , or common soil rush, which is to be found in most foota pastures, 
by the sides of streams, and under hedges. These rushes are in best con- 
dition in the height of summer ; but may be gathered, lo as to serve the 

S se well, quite on to autumn. It would be needless to add that the 
t and longest are best. Decayed labourers, women, add children, 
it their business to procure and prepare them. As soon as they are 
cut, they must be flung into water, and kept there, for otherwise thfey will 
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dry and shrink, and the peel will not run. At first a person would find it 
t no easy matter to divest a rush of its peel or rind, so as to leave one 
regular, narrow, even rib from top to bottom that may support the pith $ 
but this like other "feats soon become familiar even to children ; and we 
haws seen an old woman, stone blind, performing this business with great 
despatch, and seldom failing to strip them with the nicest regularity. 
When these Junci are thus far prepared they must lie out on the grass to 
be bleached, and take the dew for some nights, and afterwards be dried in 
the sun. 

Some address is required in dipping these rushes in scalding fat or 
grease ; but this knack also is to be attained by practice. The careful 
wife of an industrious Hampshire labourer obtains all her fat for nothing ; 
for she saves the scummings of her bacon-pot for this use : and, if the 
grease abounds with salt, she causes the salt to precipitate to the bottom 
by setting the scummings in a warm oven. Where hogs are not much in 
use, and especially by the seaside, the coarser animal oils will come very 
cheap. A pound of common grease may be procured for fourpence, and 
about six pounds of grease will dip a pound of rushes, and one pound of 
rushes may be bought for one shilling ; so that a pound of rushes, medicated 
and ready for use, will cost three shillings. If men that keep bees will 
mix a little wax with the grease, it will give it a consistency, and tender it 
more cleanly, and make the rushes bum longer ; mutton-suet would have 
the same effect. 


A good. rush, which measured in iength 2 feet 4$ inches, being minuted, 
burnt only three minutes short of an hour ; and a rush still of greater 
length has been known to bum or.e hour and a quarter. 

These rushes give a good clear light. Watch-lights (coated with tallow), 
it is true, shed a dismal one, “ darkness visible;” but then the wick of 


those have two ribs of the rind, or peel, to support the pith, while the wick 
of the dipped rush has but one. ' 1 he two ribs are intended to impale the 
progress of the flame and make the candle last. 

In a pound of dry rushes, avoirdupois, which I caused to be weighed 
and numbered, we found upwards of one thousand six hundred individuals. 
Now suppose each of these bums, one with another, only half-an-hour, then 


a poor man will purchase eight hundred hours of light, a time exceeding 
thirty-three entire days, for three shillings. According to this account each 
rush, before dipping, costs ^ of a farthing, and afterwards. Thus a 
poor family will enjoy five and a-half hours of comfortable light for a 
farthing. An experienced old housekeeper assures me that one pound and 
a-half of rushes completely supplies nis family the year round, since 
working people bum no candles in the long days because they rise and go 
to bed by daylight. 

Little farmers use rushes mnch in the short days both morniog and 
evening, in the dairy and kitchen ; but the very poor, who are always the 
worst economists, and therefore must continue very poor, buy a halfpenny 
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ca ndle every evening, which in their blowing, open rooms, does not bum 
much moie than two hours. Thus they have only two hours’ light for their 
money instead of eleven. 

While on the subject of rural economy, it may not be improper to 
mention a pretty implement of housewifery that we have seen nowhere 
else ; that is, little neat besoms which our foresters make from the stalks 
of the j tylytricum commune , or great golden maiden-hair, which they call 
silk-wood, and find plenty in the, bogs. When this inoss is well combed 
and dressed, and divested of its outer skin, it becoi’nes of a beautiful bright 
chestnut colour ; and, being soft and pliant, hr very proper for the dusting 
of beds, curtains, carpets, hangings, &c. If these besoms were known to 
the brushmakers in town, it is probable they might come much in use for 
the purpose above mentioned. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXVII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Dec . 12th , 1775. 

Dear Sir,— Wc had in this village more than twenty years ago an idiot 
boy, whom I well remember, who, from a child, showed a strong pro- 
pensity to bees ; they were his food, his amusement, his sole object. And 
as people of this caste have seldom more than one point in view, so this 
lad exerted all his few faculties on this one pursuit. In the winter he 
dozed away his time within his father’s house, by the fireside, in a kind of 
torpid state, seldom departing from the chimney-corner, but in the summer 
he was all alert, and in quest of his game in the fields, and on sunny banks. 
Honey-bees, liumble-becs, and wasps, were his prey wherever he found 
them ; he had no apprehensions from their stings, but would seize them 
nudis tnanibus , and at once disarm them of their weapons, and suck their 
bodies for the sake of their honey-bags. Sometime? he would fill his 
bosom between his shirt and his skin with a number of these captives, and 
sometimes would confine them in bottles. He was a very merops aptaster, 
or bee-bird, and very injurious to men that kept bees ; for he would slide 
into their bee-gardens, and, sitting down before the stools, would rap with 
his finger on the hive, and so take the bees as they came out. He has 
been known to overturn hives for the sake of honey, pf which he was 
passionately fond. Where metheglin was making he would linger round 
the tub6 and vessels, begging a draught of what he called bee-wine. As 
he ran about he used to make a humming noise with his lips, resembling 
. the buzzing of bees. This lad was lean and sallow, and of a cadaverous 
complexion j and, except in his favourite pursuit, in which he was wonder- 
fully adroit, discovered no manner of understanding. Had' his capacity 
been better, and directed to the same object, he had perhaps abated much 
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of our wonder at the feats of a more modern exhibitor of bees ; and we 
may justly say of him now.— 

Thou. 

Had thy presiding star propitious shone, 

Should st WiMman be 

When a tall youth he was removed from hence to a distant village, 
where he died, as I understand, before he arrived at manhood. 

I am, &c, 


LETTER XXIX. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Feb. vtk, 1776. 

De\r Sir,— In heavy fogs, on elevated situations especially, trees are 
perfect alembics ; and no one that has not attended to such matters can 
imagine how much watei one tree will distil in a night’s time, by condens- 
ing the vapour, which tiickles down the twigs and boughs, so as to make 
the ground below quite in a float. In Newton Lane, in October, 1775, 
on a misty day, a particular oak in leaf dropped so fast that the cart-way 
stood in puddles and the ruts ran with water, though the gtound in general 
was dusty. 

In some of our smaller islands in the West Indies, if 1 mistake not, 
there are no springs or rivers ; but the people are supplied with that 
necessary element, water, merely by the dripping of some large, tall trees, 
which,, standing in the bosom of a mountain, keep their heads constantly 
enveloped with fogs and clouds, from which they dispense their kindly, 
never-ceasing moisture, and so render those districts habitable by condensa- 
tion alone. 

Trees in leaf have such a yast proportion more of surface than those 
that are naked, that, in theory, their condensations should gicatly exceed 
those that are stripped of their leaves ; but, as the former imbibe also a 
great quantity of moistuie, it is difficult to say which drip most ; but this 
I know, that deciduous tices that are entwined with much ivy seem to 
distil the greatest quantity. Ivy-leaves aic smooth, and thick, and cold, 
and therefore condense very fast; and besides, evergreens imbibe very 
little. These facts may furnish the intelligent with hints conceining wbat 
sort of trees they should plant round small ponds that they would wish to 
be perennial, and show them how advantageous some trees are in pre- 
ference to others. 

Trees perspire profusely, condense largely, and check evaporation so 
much, that woods are always moist ; no wonder, therefore, that they con- 
tribute much to pools and strearis. 

That trees are great promoters of lakes and rivers appears from a well- 
known fact iir North America : for, since the woods and forests hate been 
grab ed and cleared! all bodies of water ore much diminished! so that 
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some streams! that were very considerable a century ago, will not now drive 
a common mill. Besides,, most woodlands, forests, and chases with us 
abound with pools and morasses ; no doubt for the reason given above. 

To a thinking mind few phenomena are more strange than the state of 
little ponds on the summits of chalk-hills, many of which are never dry in 
the most trying droughts of summer* On chalk-hill* I say, because in 
many rocky and gravelly soils springs usually break oat pretty high on the 
sides of elevated grounds and mountains ; but no person acquainted with 
chalky districts will allow that they ever saw Springs in such, a soil but in 
valleys and bottoms, since the waters of so pervious a stratum as chalk all 
lie on one dead level, as well-diggers have assured me again and again. 

Now we have many such little round ponds in this district, ana one in 
particular on our sheep-down, 300 feet above my house, which, though 
never above 3 feet deep in the middle, and not more than 30 feet in 
diameter, and containing perhaps not more than 200 or 300 hogsheads 
of water, yet never is known to fell, though it affords dnnk for 300 or 
400 sheep, and for at least twenty head of large cattle beside. This pond, 
it is true, is overhung with two moderate beeches, that, doubtless, at 
times afford it much supply ; but then we have others as small that, with- 
out the aid of trees, and in spite of evaporation from sun and wind, and 
perpetual consumption by cattle, yet constantly maintain a moderate shore 
of water, without overflowing in the wettest seasons, as they would do if 
supplied by springs. By my journal of May, 1775, it appears that “ the 
small and even considerable ponds in the vales are now dried up, while 
the small ponds on the very tops of hills are but little affected.” Can this 
difference be accounted for from evaporation alone, which certainly is 
more prevalent in bottoms ; or rather have not those elevated pools some 
unnoticed recruits, which in the night time counterbalance the waste of the 
day, without which the cattle alone must soon exhaust them ? And here it 
will be necessary to enter more minutely into the cause. Dr. Hales, in his 
'‘Vegetable Statics.” advances, from experiment, that “the moister the earth 
is the mote dew falls on it in a night ; and more than a double quantity of 
dew falls on a surface of water than there does on an equal surface of 
moist earth.” Hence we see that water, by its coolness, is enabled to 
assimilate to itself a large quantity of moisture nightly by condensation ; 
and that the air, when loaded with fogs and vapours, and even with copious 
dews, can alone advance a considerable and never-failing resource. Per- 
sons that are much abroad, and travel early and late, such as shepherds, 
fishermen, &c., can tell what prodigious fogs prevail in the night on 
elevated downs, even in the hottest parts o f summer, and how much the 
surfaces of things are drenched by those swimming TOpours, though, to 
the senses, all the while, little moisture seems to fall, I am, 
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LETTER XXX. 

TO THE SAME, 

Selborne, April yd, 1776. 

Dear Sir,— M onsieur Herissant, a French anatomist, seems -persuaded 
that he has discovered the reason why cuckoos do not hatch theft own 
eggs ; the impediment, he supposes, arises from the internal structure of 
their parts, which incapacitates them for incubation. According to this 
gentleman, the crop, or craw, of a cuckoo does not lie before the sternum 
at the bottom of the neck, as in the galhna, columba , &c., but immediately 
behind it, on and over the bowels, so as to make a large protuberance in 
the belly. 

Induced by this assertion, we procured a cuckoo ; and,' cutting open the 
breast-bone, and exposing the intestines to sight, found the crop lying as 
mentioned above. This stomach was large and round, and stuffed hard, 
like a pincushion, with food, which, upon nice examination, we found to 
consist of vaiious insects, such as small scarabs, spiders, and dragon-flies, 
the last of which we have seen cuckoos catching on the wing as they were 
just emerging out of the aurelia state. Among this farrago also were to be 
seen maggots, and many seeds, which belonged either to goosebernes, 
currants, cranberries, or some such fruit, so that these birds apparently 
subsist on insects and fruits ; nor was there the least appearance of bones, 
feathers, or fur, to support the idle notion of their being birds of prey. 

The sternum in this bird seemed to us to be remarkably short, between 
which and the anus lay the crop, or craw, and immediately behind that 
the bowels against the backbone. 

It must be allowed, as this anatomist observes, that the crop placed 
just upon the bowels must, especially when full, be in a very uneasy situa- 
tion during the business of incubation ; yet the test will be to examine 
whether birds that are actually known to sit for certain are not formed in 
a similar manner. This inquiry I proposed to myself to make with a fern- 
owl, or goatsucker, as soon as opportunity offered, because, if their forma- 
tion pioves the same, the reason for incapacity in the cuckoo will be 
allowed to have been taken up somewhat hastily. 

Not long after a fern-owl was procured, which, from its habit and shape, 
we suspected might resemble the cuckoo in its internal construction. Nor 
were our suspicions ill-grounded ; for, upon the dissection, the crop, or 
craw, also lay behind the sternum, immediately on the viscera, between 
them and the skin of the belly. It was bulky, and stuffed hard with 
large phalaxifT, moths of several sorts, and their eggs, which no doubt 
had been forced out of those insects by the action of swallowing. 

Now as it appears that this bird, which is so well known to practice 
incubation, is formed in a similar manner with cuckoos, Monsieur Heris- 
sant’s conjecture that cuckoos are incapable of incubation from ihe dis- 
position of their intestines, seems to fall to the ground ; and wc are still 
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at a loss for tbe cause of that strange and singular peculiarity in the in- 
stance of the chcuIus canorus. 

We found the case to be the same with the ring-tail hawk, in respect to 
formation ; and, as far as I can recollect, with the swift ; and probably it 
is so with many more sorts of birds that are not granivorous. 

I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXI. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, April 29M, 1776. 

Dear Sir, — O n August the 4th, 1775, we surprised a large viper, which 
seemed very hea\y and bloated, as it lay in the grass basking in the sun. 
When we came to cut it up, we found that the abdomen was crowded 
with young, fifteen in number; the shortcut of which measured full seven 
inches, and were about the sue of full-grown earth-worms. This little 
fry issued into the world with the true viper-spirit about them, showing 
great alertness as soon as disengaged from the belly of the dam ; they 
twisted and wriggled about, and set themselves up, and gaped very wide 
when touched with a slick, showing manifest tokens of menace and 
defiance, though as \et they had no mannei of fangs that we could find, 
even with the help of our glasses. 

To a thinking mind nothing is moie wonderful than that early instinct 
which impiesses young animals with a notion of the situation of their 
natural weapons, and ot using them pioperly in their own defence, even 
before those weapons subsist, or aie formed. Thus a young cock will spar 
at his adversaiy befoie his spurs are giown ; and a calf or a lamb will push 
with their heads before their horns are sprouted. In the same manner 
did these young addeis attempt to bite before their fangs were in being ; 
the dam, however, was furnished with veiy formidable ones, which we 
lifted up (for they fold dow'n when not used) and cut them off with the 
point of our scissors. 

There was little room to suppose that this brood had ever been in the 
open air before, and that they weie taken in foi lefugc, at the mouth of 
the dam, when she perceived that danger was approaching; because then 
probably we should have found them somewhere in the neck, and not in 
the abdomen. 


LETTER XXXIII. 

IO THE SAMI. 

The natural term of an hog’s life is little known, and the reason is plain 
—because it is neither profitable nor convenient to keep that turbulent 
animal to the full extent of its time : however, my neighbour, a man of 
substance, who had no occasion to study every little advantage to a nicety, 
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kept an half-bred bantam low, .who was as thi6k as she, Was long, and whole 
belly swept on the ground till she was advanced to her seventeenth year, 
at which period she showed some tokens of age by the decay of her teeth 
and the decline of .her fertility. 

For about ten years this prolific mother produced two littem in the 
year of about ten at a time, and once above twenty at a litter : but, as 
there Were near double the number of pigs to that of teats many died. 
From long experience in the world this female was grown very sagacious 
and artful. When she found occasion to converse with a boar she used to 
open all the intervening cates, and march, by herself, up to a distant farm 
where one was kept ; and when her purpose was served would return by 
the same means. At the age of about fifteen her litters began t6 be 
reduced to four or five ; and such a litter she exhibited when in her 
fatting-pen. She proved, when fat, good bacon, juicy and tender ; the 
rind, or sward, was remarkably thin. At a moderate computation she 
was allowed to have been the fruitful parent of 300 pigs : a prodigious 
instance of fecundity in so large a quadruped ! She was killed in spring 
1775. I am, &c. 

LETTER XXXIV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selbornh, May gih, 1776. 

admorunt ubera tigres. " 

Dear Sir,— We have renunked in a former letter how much incongruous 
animals, ir. a lonely state, may be attached to each other from a spirit of 
sociality ; in this it may not be amiss to recount a different motive which 
has been known to create as strange a fondness. 

My friend had a little helpless leveret brought to him, which the servants 
fed with milk in a spoon, and about the same time his cat kittened and the 
young were despatched and butted. The hare was soon lost, and sup- 
posed to be gone the way of most foundlings, to be killed by some dog 
gr cat. Howover, m about a fortnight, as the master was sitting in his 
garden in the dusk of the evening, he observed his cat, with tail erect, 
trotting towards him, and calling with little short inwaid notes of com- 
placency, such as they use towards their kittens, and something gamboling 
after, which proved to be the leveret that the cat had supported with her 
milk, and continued to support with great affection. 

Thus was a graminivorous animal nurtured by a carnivorous and pre- 
daceous one. 

Why so cruel and sanguinary a beast as a cat, of the ferocious genus of 
Fdiiy the murium lea, as Linmeus calls it, should be affected with any 
tenderness towards an animal which is its natural prey, is not so easy to 
determine. , , 

Ittliis strange affection probably was occasioned by that desidetjuin, those 
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tender maternal fafflflgs, which the lorn of her kittens had awakened in 
her breast ; and by the complacency and ease she derived to herself from 
the procuring ker teats to be drawn, which were too much distended with 
milk, till, from habit, she became as much delighted with this foundling, 
as if it had been her real offspring. 

This incident is no bad solution of that strange circumstance which crave 
historians as well as the poets assert, of exposed children being sometimes 
nurtured by female wild beasts that probably had lost their young. For 
it is not one whit more marvellous that RwnuhC. and Remus, in their 
infant state, should be nursed by a she -wolf, than that a poor little sucking 
leveret should be fostered and cherished by a bloody grimalkin. 

11 ... . vlridi faetam Movortis in antro 
Procubuisse lupam : geminofi liuic ubera ciremn 
Ludere pendente* pueros, et lambcre matron 
Impavidos . illam tereti cervice reflexam 
Mulceie alternos, et corpora lingcre IinguA.” 


LETTER XXXV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Sklborne, May 20th, 1777. 

Dear Sir,— Lands that are subject to frequent inundations are always 
poor; and probably the reason may be because the worms are drowned. 
The most insignificant insects and reptiles are of much more consequence, 
and have much more influence in the economy of Nature, than the in- 
curious are aware of ; and are mighty in their effect, from their minuteness, 
which renders them less an object of attention : and from their numbers 
and fecundity. Earth-worms, though in appearance a small and despicable 
link in the chain of nature, yet, if lost, would make a lamentable chasm. 
For to say nothing of half the birds, and some quadiupeds, which are 
almost entirely supported by them, worms seem to lie the great promoters 
of vegetation, which would proceed but lamely without them, by boring, 
perforating, and loosening tne soil, and rendering it pervious to rains and 
the fibres of plants, by drawing straws and stalks of leaves and. twigs into 
it ; and, most of all, by throwing up such infinite numbers of lumps of 
earth called wormcasts, which, being their excrement, is a fine manure for 
grain and grass. Worms probably provide new soil for hills and slopes 
where the rain washes the earth away ; and they affect slopes, probably to 
avoid being flooded. Gardeners and farmers express their detestation of 
worms ; the former because they render their walks unsightly, and make 
them much work ; and the latter because, as they thinks worms eat their 
green corn. Bat them men would find that the earth wfthout worms would 
soon become cold, hard-bound, and void of fermentation, and consequently 
sterile ; and, besides, in favour of worms it should be hinted that green 
com, plants and flowers, are not so much injured by them anfcy 
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many species of coteoptera (scarabs), and tipula (long-legs) in their larva 
or gru&state ; and by unnoticed myriads of small snelMess snails, called 
slugs, which silently and imperceptibly make amazing havoc in the field 
or garden. 

These hints we think proper to throw out in order to set the inquisitive 
and discerning to work. 

A good monography of worms would afford much entertainment and 
information at the same time, and would open a laige and new field in 
natural history. 

Worms work most in the spring ; but by no means lie torpid in the 
dead months : are out every mild night in the winter, as any person may 
be convinced that will take the pains to examine his gi ass-plots with a 
candle; are hermaphrodites, and much addicted to vencry, and con- 
sequently very prolific. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXVI. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Nov. 22 nd % 1777. 

Dear Sir, — You cannot but remember that the 26th and 27th of last 
March were very hot days, — so sultry that everybody complained and were 
restless under those sensations to which they had not been leconciled by 
gradual approaches. 

This sudden summer-like heat was attended by many summer coinci- 
dences ;• for on those two days the thermometer rose to sixt>-six in the 
shade ; many species of insects revived and came forth ; some bees 
swamled in this neighbourhood ; the old tortoise, near Lewes, in Sussex, 
awakened and came forth out of its dormitory ; and, what is most to my 
present purpose, many house-swallows appeared and were very alert in 
some places, and particularly at Chobham, in Surrey. 

But os that short warm jieriod was succeeded as well as preceded by 
harsh severe weather, with frequent frosts and ice, and cutting winds, the 
insects withdrew, the tortoise retired again into the ground, and the 
swallows were seen no more until the ioth of April, when, the rigour of 
the spring abating, a softer season l>egan to prevail. 

Again; it appears by my journals for many years past that house- 
martins retire, to a bird, about the beginning of October ; so that a person 
not very observant of such matters would conclude that they had taken 
their last farewell ; but then it may be seen in my diaries also that con- 
siderable flocks have discovered themselves again in the first week of 
November, and often on the 4th day of that month only for one day ; and 
that not as if they were in actual migration, but playing about at their 
leisure and feeding calmly, as if no enterprise of moment at all agitated 
their spirits. And this was the case in the beginning of this vety month ; 
ft# on the 4th of November, more than twenty house-martins, which, in 
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appearance, had all departed about the 7th of October, were seen again 
for that one morning only sporting between my 6elds and the Hanger, and 
feasting on insects which swarmed in that sheltered district The pre- 
ceding day was wet and blustering, but the 4th was dark, and mild, and 
soft, the wind at south-west, and the iheimometer at 58% $ a pitch not 
common at that season of the year. Moreover, it may not be amiss to 
add in this place, that whenever the thermometer is above 50, the bat 
comes flitting out in every autumnal and winter month. 

From all these circumstances, laid together, is obvious that torpid 
insects, reptiles, and quadrupeds, are awakened from their profounaest 
slumbers by a little untimely warmth ; and therefore that nothing so much 
promotes this dcath-like stupor as a defect of heat. And farther, it is 
reasonable to supjrose that two whole species, or at least many individuals 
of those two species of British hirundines do never leave this island at all, 
but pai take of the same benumbed state; for we cannot suppose that* 
after a mouth’s absence, house-martins can return fiom southern regions to 
appeal for one morning in November, or that house-swallows should leave 
the districts of Africa to enjoy in March the transient summer of a couple 
of dajs. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXVII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Jan. 8/A, 1778. 

As to the produce of a garden, every nruldle-aged person of observation 
may perceive, within his own memory, both in town and country, how 
vastly the consumption of vegetables is increased. Green-stalls in cities 
now support multitudes in a comfortable state, while gardeners get for- 
tunes. Every decent labourer also has his garden, which is half his 
support, as well as his delight ; and common fanners provide plenty of 
beans, peas, and giecns, for their hinds to eat with their bacon ; and 
those few that do not are despised for their sordid parsimony, and looked 
upon as regardless of the welfare of their dependants. Potatoes have 
prevailed in this little district by means of premiums within these twenty 
years only ; and arc much esteemed here now by the poor, who would 
scarce have ventured to taste them in the last reign. 

Our Saxon ancestors certainly had some sort of cabbage, because they 
call the month of February “ sprout cale ; '* but long after their days the 
cultivation of gaidens was little attended to. The religious, being men of 
leisure, and keeping up a constant correspondence with Italy, were the 
first people among us that had gardens and fruit-trees' in any perfection 
■ within tne wall of their abbeys and priories. The barons neglected every 
pursuit that did not lead to war or tend to the pleasure of the chase. 

It was not till gentlemen took up the study of horticulture themselves 
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that the knowledge of gardening made such hasty advances. Lortf 
Cobham, Lord Ila, and Mr. Waller, of Beaconsfield, were some of the 
first people of rank that promoted the elegant science of ornamenting 
without despising the superintendence of the kitchen quarters and fhut 
walls. 

A remark made by the excellent Mr. Ray, in his 44 Tour of Europe,” at 
once suiprises us, and corroborates what has been advanced above; for 
we find nim observing so late as his days, that 4 'The Italians use several 
herbs for sallets, which aie not yet, or have not been but lately, used in 
England, viz. selleri (celery), which is nothing else but the sweet smallage ; 
the young shoots whereof, with a little of the head of the root cut off, 
they eat raw with oil and pepper ; " and further adds : 44 curled endive 
blanched is much used beyond the seas ; and, for a raw sallet, seemed to 
excel lettuce itself.” Now this journey was undertaken no longer ago 
than in the year 1663. I am, &c. 

LETTER XXXVIII. 

TO' THE SAME. 

Selborne, Feb. 12 th, 1778. 

44 Forth puer, comhum seductus ab agmine fido, 

Dixerat, ecquis adest ? et, adest, respondent echo, 

Hie stupet ; uttjue aiiem partes divisit in omnes ; 

Voce, veni, ilamat magnil. Vocat ilia vocantem.'’ 

Dear Sir,— I n a district so diversified as this, so full of hollow vales and 
hangingwoods, it is no wonder that echoes should aljound. Many we 
have discovered that return the cry of a pack of dogs, the notes of a 
hunting-horn, a tunable ring of bells, or the melody of birds, very agree- 
ably ; but we were still at a loss for a polysyllabical articulate echo, till a 
young gentleman, who had parted from his coinpaify in a summer evening 
walk, and was calling after them, stumbled upon a very curious one in a 
spot where it might least be expected. At fiist he was much surprised, 
and could not be persuaded hut that he was mocked by some boy ; but 
repeating his trials in several languages, and finding his respondent to be a 
very adroit polyglot, he then discerned the deception. 

This echo in an evening before rural noises cease, would repeat ten 
syllables most articulately and distinctly, especially if quick dactyls were 
chosen. The last syllables of 

"Tityre, tu patulse recuban* . . . .** 

were as audibly and intelligently returned as the first ; and there is no 
doubt, could trial have been mode, but that at midnight, when the air is 
very elastic, and a dead stillness prevails, one or two syllables more might 
have been obtained $ but the distance rendered so late an experiment very 
inconvenient. 

Quick dactyls, we observed', succeeded best ; for when wt came to try 
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its powers in slow, heavy, embarrassed spondees of the same number of 
syllables— 

" Mowtrum horrendum, informe, ingens 
we could peiceive a return but of four or five. 

All echoes have some one place to which they are returned stronger and 
more distinct than to any other, and that is always the place that lies at 
right angles with the object of repercussion, and is not too near nor too 
fat off. •Buildings, or naked rocks, re-echo much more articulately than 
hanging woods or vales, because in the latter the yoice is as it were en- 
tangled and embarrassed in the covert, and weakened in the rebound. 

The true object of this echo, as we found by various experiments, is the 
stone-built, tiled hop-kiln in Gaily Lane, which measures in front 40 feet, 
and from the giound to the eaves 12 feet. The true centrum pkonkum , 
or just distance, is one particular spot in the king’s field, in the path to 
Nore Hill, on the very brink of the steep balk above tbe hollow cart-way.. 
In this ca;e there is no choice of distance ; but the path, by mere contin- 
gency, happens to be the lucky, the identical spot, because the ground 
lises or falls so immediately, if the speaker either retires or advances, that 
his mouth would at once be above or below the object. 

We measured this polysyllabical echo with great exactness, and found 
the distance to fall very short of Dr. Plot’s rule for distinct articulation ; 
for the Doctor, in his history of Oxfordshire, allows 120 feet for the return 
of each syllable distinctly ; hence this echo, which gives ten distinct sylla- 
bles, ought to measure 400 yards, or 120 feet to each syllable ; whereas 
our distance is only 258 yards, or near 75 feet to each syllable. Thus our 
measure falls short of the Doctor’s, as five to eight ; but then it must be 
acknowledged that this candid philosopher was convinced afterwards that 
some latitude must be admitted of in the distance of echoes according to 
time and place. 

When experiments of this sort are making, it should always be remem- 
bered that weather and the time of day have a vast influence on an echo 5 
for a dull, heavy, moist air deadens and clogs the sound, and hot sunshine 
renders the air thin and weak, and deprives it of all its springiness, and a 
ruffling wind quite defeats the whole. In a still, clear, dewy evening the 
air is most elastic, and perhaps the later the hour the more so. 

Echo has always been so amusing to the imagination that the poets have 
personified her, and in their hands she has been the occasion of many a 
beautiful fiction. Nor need the gravest man be ashamed to appear taken 
with such a phenomenon, since it may become the subject of philosophical 
or mathematical inquu ies. 

One should have imagined that echoes, if not entertaining, must at 
least have been harmless and inoffensive ; yet Virgil advances a strange 
■notion that they are injurious to bees. After enumerating some probable 
and reasonable annoyances, su$h os prudent owners would wish far re- 
moved from their bee-gardens, ne adds— 
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■» « — "Aut ubi concava pulsu 

Saxe sonant, vocisque offensa resoltat imago.** 

This wild and fanciful assertion will hardly be admitted by the philo- 
sophers of these days, esppcfrlly as they all now seem agreed that insects 
nre not furnished with any organs of hearing at all. But if it should be 
urged that though they cannot hear yet perhaps they may feel the reper 
missions of sounds, I grant it is possible they may. Yet that these im- 
pressions are distasteful or hurtful 1 deny, because bees, in good summers, 
thrive well in mv outlet, where the echoes are very strong ; for this village 
is another AnaLhoth, a place of responses and echoes. Besides, it does 
not appear from experiment that bees are in any way capable of being 
affected by sounds ; for I have often tried my own with a large speaking- 
trumpet held close to their hives, and with such an exertion of voice as 
would have hailed a ship at the distance of a mile, and still these insects 
pursued their various employments undisturbed, and without showing the 
least sensibility or resentment 

Some time since its discovery this echo is become totally silent, though 
the object, or hop-kiln, remains ; nor is theie any mystery in this defect, 
for the field between is planted as an hop-garden, and the voice of the 
speaker is totally absorbed and lost among the poles and entangled foliage 
of the hops. And when the poles are removed in autumn the disappoint- 
ment is the same, because a tall quick-set hedge, nurtured up for the pur- 
pose of shelter to the hop ground, entirely interrupts the impulse and 
repercussion of the voice ; so that till these obstructions are removed no 
more of its garrulity can be expected. 

Should any gentleman of foi tune think an echo in his park or outlet a 
pleasing incident, he might build one at little or no expense. For when- 
ever he had occasion for a new barn, stable, dog-kenncl, or the like 
structure, it would be only needful to erect this building on the gentle 
declivity of an hill, with a like rising opposite to it, at a few hundred 
yards distance ; and perhaps success might be the easier insured could 
some canal, lake, or stream intervene. From a seat at the centrum 
phonicum he and his friends might amuse themselves sometimes of an 
evening with the prattle of this loquacious nymph, of whose complacency 
and decent reserve more may be said than can with truth of every indi- 
vidual of her sex ; since she is . . . 

" Qua nec reticere loquenti, 

. Nec prior ipsa Inqui didiat resoiubih* echo." 

I am, &c, 

F.S. The classic reader will, I trust, pardon the following lovely quota- 
tion, so finely describing echoes, and. so poetically accounting for their 
causes from popular superstition : — 

“ Qua ben* quom videas, rationem reddere posu* 

Tute tibi aique abb, quo pacto per loca sola 
Saxa partis formas verborum ex ordine reddant, 
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Palaitteis coraitw quom montela inter qpacos 
QusrimuA, et magni dicparan* voce cicmus. 

Sex etiam, aut septem loca vidi reddere voces 
Unam quom jaceres : ita colles colli bus ipsis 
Verba repulsantcs iterabant dicta referre. 

Haec loca capripedes Satyros, Nvmphasque tenere 
Fimtimi fingunt, et Faunos esse loquuntur j 
Quorum nuctivago strepitu, ludoque jocanti 
Adfirmant volgo taciturna silentia rumpi, 
Chordarumque bonos fieri, dulceisque querelas, 

Tibia qua* fund it digitU pulsata canentum : 

Et genus agricolftmlatb sentiscere, quom -^an 
Pinea semiferi capitis velamina quaasans, 

Unco rape labro calamos percumt bianteis. 

Fistula silvestrem ne cesset fundere musaqi." 

Lucretius, Lib. iv. I. 576. 


LETTER XXXIX. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, May 13 th, 1778. 

Dear Sir, —Among the many singularities attending those amusing birds 
the swifts, I am now confirmed in the opinion that we have every year the 
same number of pairs invariably ; at least the result of my inquiry has 
been exactly the same for a long time past. The swallows and martins 
are so numerous, and so widely distributed over the village, that it is 
hardly possible to recount them ; while the swifts, though they do not 
build in the church, yet so frequently haunt it, and play and rendezvous 
round it, that they are easily enumerated. The number that I constantly 
find are eight pairs, aljouf half of which reside in the church, and the rest 
build in some of the lowest and meanest thatched cottages. Now as 
these eight pairs, allowance being made for accidents, breed yearly eight 
pairs moie, what becomes annually of this increase ; and what determines 
every spring which pairs shall visit us, and reoccupy their ancient haunts ? 

Ever since I have attended to the subject of ornithology, 1 have always 
supposed that that sudden reverse of affection, that strange iyrurropy^ 
which immediately succeeds in the feathered kind to the most passionate 
fondness, is the occasion of an equal dispersion of birds over the face of 
the earth. Without this provision one favourite district would be crowded 
with inhabitants, while others would be destitute and forsaken. But the 
parent birds seem to maintain a jealous supeiiority, and to oblige the 
young to seek for new abodes ; and the rivalry of the males in many kinds 
prevents their crowding the one on the other. Whether the swallows and 
house-martins return in the some exact number annually i^ not easy to say, 
fpr reasons given above ; but it is apparent, os I have remarked before in 
my Monographies, that the numbers returning bear no manner of propor- 
tion to the numbers retiring. 
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LETTER XL 

TO THE SAME. 

Selbo&ne, June 2nd, 1778. 

Dear Sir, — The standing objection to botany has always been that it is a 
pursuit that amuses the fancy and exercises the memory without improv- 
ing the mind or advancing any real knowledge $ and where the science is 
carried no farther than a mere systematic classification, the charge is but 
too true. But the botanist that is desirous of wiping off this aspersion 
should be by no means content with a list of names ; he should study 
plants philosophically, should investigate the laws of vegetation, should 
examine the powers and virtues of efficacious herbs, should promote their 
cultivation, and graft the gardener, the planter, and the husbandman, on 
the phytologist. Not that system is by any means to be thrown aside, 
without system the field of Nature would be a pathless wilderness $ but 
system should be subset vient to, not the main object of, pursuit. 

Vegetation is highly worthy of our attention, and in itself is of the 
utmost consequence to mankind, and productive of many of the greatest 
comforts and elegancies of life. To plants we owe timber, bread, beer, 
honey, wine, oil, linen, cotton, &c., what not only strengthens our hearts, 
and exhilarates our spirits,, but what secures us from inclemencies of 
weather and adorns our persons. Man, in his true state of nature, seems 
to be subsisted by spontaneous vegetation ; in middle climes, where 
grasses prevail, he mixes some animal food with the produce of the field 
and garden, and it is towards the polar extremes only that, like his kin- 
dred bears and wolves, he gorges himself with flesh alone, and is driven, 
to what hunger has never Leon known to compel the very beasts, to prey 
on his own species. 

The productions of vegetation have had a vast influence on the com- 
merce of nations, and have been the great promoters of navigation, as may 
be seen in the articles of sugar, tea, tobacco, opium, ginseng, betel, paper, 
&c. As every climate has its peculiar produce, our natural wants bring 
on a mutual intercourse ; so that by means of trade each distant port is 
supplied with the growth of every latitude. But, without the knowledge 
of plants and their culture, we must have been content with our hips and 
haws, without enjoying the delicate fruits of India and the salutiferous 
drugs of Peru. 

Instead of examining the minute distinctions of every various species 
of each obscure genus, the botanist should endeavour to make himself 
acquainted with those that are useful. You shall sec a man readily ascer- 
tain every herb of the field, yet hardly know wheat from barley, or at 
least one sort of wheat or bailey from another. 

But of all sorts of vegetation the grasses seem to be most neglected ; 
neither the farmer nor the grazier seem to distinguish the amual from the 
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perennial, the hardy from the tender* nor the succulent and nutritive from 
the dry and juiceless. 

The study of grasses would be of great consequence to a northerly, and 
grazing kingdom. The botanist that could improve the sward of the 
district where he lived would be an useful member of society : to raite a 
thick turf on a naked soil would be worth volumes of systematic know- 
ledge ; and he would be the best commonwealth’s man that could occasion 
the growth of “ two blades of gross where one alone was seen before.” 

lam, to 


LETTER XL I. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, July yd, 1778. , 
Dear Sir, — In a district so diversified with such a variety of hill and 
dale, aspects and soils, it is no wonder that great choice of plants should 
be found. Chalks, clays, sands, sheep>walks and downs, hogs, heaths, 
woodlands, and champaign fields, cannot but furnish an ample Flora. 
The deep rocky lanes abound with filices, and the pastures and moist 
woods with fungi. If in any branch of botany we may seem to be want- 
ing, it must be in the large aquatic plants, which are not to be expected 
on a spot far removed from rivers, ana lying up amidst the hill country at 
the spring heads. To enumerate all the plants that have been discovered 
within our limits would be a needless woik \ but a short list of the more 
rare, and the spots where they aie to be found, may be neither unaccept- 
able nor unentertaining 

lldlcborus fxtidus , stinking hellebore, bears’ foot, or setterworth, — all 
over the High Wood and Coney croft Hanger : this continues a great 
branching plant the winter through, blossoming alxml January, and is 
very ornamental in shady walks and shrubberies. The good women give 
the leaves powdered to children troubled with worms ; but it is a violent 
remedy, and ought to be administered with caution. 

IJdUborus viridis , green hellebore,— in the deep stony lane on the left 
hand just I'wforc the turning to Norton Farm, and at the top of Middle 
Doiton under the hedge : this plant lies down to the ground early in 
autumn, and springs again about February, dowering almost as soon as it 
appears above ground. 

Vdccmittm oxycoccos , creeping bilberries, or cranberries,— in the bogs of 
Bin’s Pond. 

Vaccintuvi my rt ill ns, whortle, or bilberries,— on the dry hillocks of 
Woolmer Forest. 

• Drosera rotmdifolia , round-leaved sundew,— in the bogs of Bins 
Pond. 

Drosera longifolia, long-leaved sundew,— in the bogs of Bin's Pond, 
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Comarum palustre , purple comarum, or marsh cinquefoil,-- in the. hogs 
of Bin’s Pond. 

Hypericum androsamum , Tutsan, St. John's Wort, — in the stony, 
hollow lanes. 

Vinca mwor, less periwinkle, — in Selbome Hanger and Shrubwood. 

Monotropa kypopithys, yellow monotropa, or bird’s nest, — in Selbome 
Hanger under the shady beeches, to whose roots it seems to be parasitical, 
at the north-west end of the Hanger. 

Chlora perfoliata , Blackstonia perfoliata , Hudsoni , perfoliated yellow- 
wort,— on the banks in the King’s Field. 

Paris quadrifolia , herb of Paris, true-love, or oneberry, — in the Chttrch- 
litten coppice. • 

Chrysosplenium oppositi/dium, opposite golden saxifrage,— in the dark 
and rocky hollow lanes. 

Gerttiana amardla, autumnal gentian, or fell wort, — on the Zigzag and 
Hanger. 

Laihnea squammaria, tooth-wort, — in the Church-litten coppice under 
some hazels near the footbridge, in Trimming’s garden hedge, and on the 
dry wall opposite Grange Yard. 

Dipsacus pilostts, small teasel,— in the Short and Long Lith. 

Lathyrus Sylvesiris, narrow -leaved, or wild lathy rus, — in the bushes at 
the foot of the Short Lith, near the path. 

Ophrys spiralis, ladies’ traces, — in the Ix)ng Lith, and towards the 
south comer of the common. 

Ophrys nidus avis , birds’- nest ophrys, — in the Long Lith under the 
shady beeches among the dead leaves ; in Great Dorton among the bushes, 
and on the Hanger plentifully. 

Serapias latifolia, hcllclx»rine,— in the High Wood under the shady 
beeches. 

Woocf^ l aureola, spnige-lauiel,— in Selborne Hanger and the High 

Daphne mezcrcum, the mezereon,— in Selbome Hanger among the shrubs, 
and at the south-east end above the cottages. 

Lycoperdon tuber, truffles,— in the Hanger and High Wood. 

Sambucus ebulus, dwarf elder, w a) wort, oi danewort, — among the lub- 
bish and ruined foundations of the Pi iory. 

Of all the propensities of plants, none seem moie strange than their 
different periods of blossoming. Some produce their flowers in the 
winter, or veTy fi r st dawnings of spring ; many when the spring is estab- 
lished ; some at midsummer, and some not till autumn. When we see 
the hdlcborus p ret id us and helleborus niger blowing at Christinas, the 
kelleborus hyemalis in January, and the hdlcbontr viridis as soon os ever 
it emerges out of the ground, we do not wonder, because they arc kindred 
plants that we expect should keep pace the one with the other j but 
other congenerous vegetables difler so widely in their time of flowering, 
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that we Cannot but admire. I shall only instance at present in the crocus 
sattous t the vernal and the autumnal crocus, which have such an affinity, 
that the best botanists only make them varieties of the same genus, of 
which there is only one species, not being able to discern any difference in 
the corolla, or in the internal structure. Yet the vernal crocus expands 
its flowers by the beginning of March at farthest, and often in very rigor- 
ous weather ; and cannot be retarded but by some violence offered ; while 
the autumnal (the saffron) defies the influence of ’the spring and summer, 
and will not blow till most plants begin to 7 ade'and run to seed. This 
circumstance is one of the wonders of the creation, little noticed because 
a common occurrence ; yet ought not to be overlooked on account pf 
its being familiar, since it would be as difficult to he explained os the most 
stupendous phenomenon in nature. 

” Say, what impels amidst surrounding snow 
Congeal’d, the crocus’ flamy bud to grow ? 

Say, what retards, amidst the summer’s blase, 

Th’ autumnal bulb, till pale, declining days 1 
The Giid ok Seasons ; whose pervading power 
Controls the sun, or sheds the fleecy shower : 

Me bids each flower his quickening word obey. 

Or to each lingering bloom enjoins delay." 

LETTER XLII. 

TO 1 HE SAME. 

11 Omnibus animalibiM reliquU ccrtus et uniii-modi, et in *uo cuique gencrc incessus sat ; 
aves soke \jiio mcatu kuinter, ct in teird, et in ileie.” 

Seluorne, Aug. ith , 1778. 

DEAR Sir,— A good ornithologist should be able to distinguish birds by 
their air as well as by their colours and shape ; on the ground as well 
on the wing ; and in the bush as well as in the hand. For, ihougr 
it must, not be snid that every species of birds has a manner peculiar 
to itself, yet there is somewhat in most genera at least, that at first 
sight discriminates them, and enables a judicious observer to pronounce 
upon them with some certainty. Put a bird in motion 

“ Et vera incessu patuit 

Thus kites and hur/.ards sail round in circles with wings expanded and 
motionless ; and it is from their gliding manner that the former are still 
called in the ncnlh of England gleads, from the Saxon verb glidan, to 
glide. The kesuel, or windhover, has a peculiar mode of hanging in the 
air in one pL**e, his w ings all the while being briskly agitated. Hen- 
harriers fly low over heaths or fields of corn, and beat me ground regu- 
larly like a pointer cr selling dog. Owls move in a buoyant manner, as if 
lighter than the air ; they seem to want ballast. There is a peculiarity 
belonging to ravens that must draw the attention even of the most in- 
curious- they spend all their leisure time in striking and cuffing eac h 

F 
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other on the wing in a kind -of playful skirmish ; and, when they move 
from one place to another, frequently turn on their backs with a loud 
croak, and seem to be falling to the ground. When this odd gesture be- 
tides them, they are scratching themselves with one foot, and thus lone 
the centre of gravity. Rooks sometimes dive and tumble in a frolicsome 
manner j crows ana daws swagger in their walk ; woodpeckers fly volatu 
undoso , opening and closing their wings at every stroke, and so are always 
rising or falling in curves. All of this genus use their tails, which incline 
downward, as a support while they run up trees. Parrots, like all 
other hooked-clawed hirds, walk awkwardly, and make use of their 
bill as a third foot, climbing and descending with ridiculous caution. AU 
the gatliruE parade ana walk gracefully, and run nimbly ; bat 
fly with difficulty, with an impetuous wnirring, and in a straight 
line. Magpies and jays flutter with powerless wings, and make no 
despatch : herons seem encumbered with too much sail fa.* their light 
bodies, but these vast hollow wings arc necessary in enrr/ng burdens, 
such as large fishes and the like ; pigeons, and particularly the sort ca'led 
smiters, have a way of clashing their wings the one against the other over 
their backs with a loud snap ; another variety, called tumblers, turn them- 
selves over in the dir. Some birds have movements peculiar to the season 
of love : thus ringdoves, though strong and rapid at other times, yet in the 
spring hang about on the wing in a toying and playful manner ; thus the 
cock-snipe, while breeding, forgetting his former flight, fans the air like 
the windover ; and the greenfinch in particular, exhibits such languishing 
and faltering gestures as to appear like a wounded and dying bird j the 
kingfisher darts along like an arrow ; fern-owls, or goat-suckcrs, glance 111 
the dusk over the tops of trees like a meteor ; starlings as it were swim 
along, while missel-thrushes use a wild and desultory flight ; swallows 
sweep over the surface of the ground and water, and distinguish themselves 
by rapid turns and quick evolutions ; swifts dash round in circles ; and 
the bank-martin moves with frequent vacillations like a butterfly. Most of 
the small birds fly by jerks, rising and falling as th**y advance. Most 
small birds hop ; but wagtails and larks walk, moving their legs alternately. 
Skylarks rise and fall perpendicularly as they sing ; w-oodlarks hang 
poised in the air ; and titlarks rise and fall in large curves, singing in their 
descent. The whitethroat uses odd jerks and gesticulations over the top 
of hedges and bushes. All the duck kind waddle ; divers and auks walk 
as if feltered, and stand erect on their tails : these arc the computes of 
I.inn.'jus. Geese and cranes, and most wild fowls, move in figured flights, 
often changing their position. The secondary remiges of Tringx, wild 
ducks and some others, arc very long, anil give their wings, when in 
motion, an hooked appearance. Dabthicks, moor-hens, and coots, fly 
erect, with their legs hanging down, and hardly make any despatch ; the 
reason is plain, their wings are placed too forward out of the true centre 
of gravity ; as the legs of auks and divers arc situated too backward, 
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LETTER XLIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Sllbornf., Sept, gt/i , 1778. 

Dear Sir, — From the motion of birds, the transition is natural enough 
to their notes and language, of which I shall say something. Not that I 
would pretend to understand their language like the vizier ; who, by the 
recital of a conversation which passed between '.wo owls reclaimed a 
sultan, before delighting in conquest and devastation; but I would be 
thought only to mean that many of the winged tribes have various sounds 
and voices adapted to express their vaiious passions, wants and feelings; 
such as anger, fear,Jovc, hatred, hunger, and the like. All species are not 
equally eloquent, some are copious and Quent as it were in their utterance, 
wnile otheis are confined to a few important sounds : nobiids, like the fish 
kind, is quite mute, though some are rather silent. The language of birds 
is very ancient, and, like other ancient modes of speech, very elliptical ; 
little is said, but much is meant and understood. 

The notes of the eagle kind are sluill and picicing; and about the 
season of nidification much diversified, as I have been often assured by a 
curious obseivcr of Natuie, uho long resided at Gibraltar, where eagles 
abound. The notes of our hawks much resemble those of the king of 
birds. Owls have very expressive notes ; they hoot in a fine vocal sound, 
much resembling the vex Humana , and leduciblc by a pitch-pipe to a 
musical key. This note seems to express complacency and rivalry 
among the males ; they use also a quick call and an horrible scream ; and 
can snore and hiss when they mean to menace. Ravens, besides their 
loud croak, can excit a deep and solemn note that makes the woods to 
echo ; the amorous sound of a crow is strange and ridiculous ; rooks, 
in the breeding season, attempt sometimes in the gaiety of their hearts to 
sing, but with no great success ; the parrot kind have many modulations of 
voice, as appeals by their aptitude to learn human sounds ; doves coo 
in an amoious and mournful manner, and are emblems of despairing lovers ; 
the woodpechci sets up a sort of loud and Leaity laugh ; tne fern-owl, or 
goat-suckei, from the dusk till day-break, serenades his mate with the 
clattering of castanets. All the tuneful passeres express their complacency 
by sweet modulations, and a variety of melody. The swallow, as has 
been observed in a former letter, by a shrill alarm bespeaks the attention 
of the other hi 1 undines, and bids them be aware the hawk is at hand. 
Aquatic and gregarious birds, especially the nocturnal, that shift their 
quarters in the dark, are very noisy and loquacious : as c fanes, wild-geese, 
wild-ducks, and the like ; their perpetual clamour prevents them from 
dispersing and losing their companions. 

In so extensive a subject, sketches and outlines are as much as can be 
cxpccled ; for it would be endless to instance in all the infinite variety of 
the feathered nation. We shall therefore confine the remainder of this 
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letter to the few domestic fowls of our yards, which are most known, and 
therefore best understood. And first the peacock, with his gorgeous train, 
demands our attention ; but, like most of the gaudy birds, his notes are 
grating and shocking to the ear : the yelling of cats, and the braying of an 
a*s, are not more disgustful. The voice of the goose is trumpet-like, and 
clanking ; and once saved the Capitol at Rome, as grave historians assert : 
the hiss, also, of the gander, is' formidable and full of menace, and “ pro* 
tective of his young. ” Among ducks the sexual distinction of voice 
is remarkable ; for, while the quack of the female is loud and sonorous, 
the voice of the drake is inward and harsh, and feeble, and scarce dis- 
cernible. The cock turkey struts and gobbles to his mistress in a most 
uncouth manner ; he hath also a pert and petulant note when he attacks 
his adversary, When a hen turkey leads forth her young brood she keeps 
a watchful eye ; and if a bHd of prey appear, though ever so high in tne 
air, the careful mother announces the enemy with a little inward moan, 
and watches him w ith a steady and attentive look ; but, if he approach, 
her note becomes earnest and alarming, and her outcries are redoubled. 

No inhabitants of a yaid seem possessed of such a variety of expres- 
sion and so copious a language as common poultry. Take a chicken of 
four or five days old, and hold it up to a window where there are 
flies, and it will immediately seize its prey, with little twitterings of 
complacency ; but if you tender it a wasp or a bee, at once its note 
becomes harsh, and c\piessive of disapprobation and a sense of 
danger. When a pullet is ready to lay she intimates the event Iw 
a joyous and easy soft note. Of all the occurrences of their life 
that of .laying seems to be the most important; for no sooner has 
a hen disburdened herself, than she rushes foith with a rlamotous kind 
of joy, which the cock and the icst of his nusticsscs immediately adopt. 
The tumult is not confined to the family concerned, but catches from yaid 
to yard, and spreads to every homestead within hewing, till at last the 
whole village is in an upioai. As soon as a hen 1 clonus a mother her 
new lelation demands a new language : «dic then tuns clucking and scream- 
ing about, and seems agitated as dpos cssid. The father of the flock has 
also a considerable vocabulary; if lie finds food, lu* call, a favourite 
concubine topailake ; and if a bud of prey passes over, with a warning 
voice he bids his family bewaic. The gaMant chanticleer has, at command. 
Ins amuious phrases and histoimsof defiance. J!ut the sound by which 
he is best known is his crowing: by this he has been distinguished in all 
ages as the countiyman's clock or larum, as the watchman that proclaims 
the divisions of the night. Thus the poet elegantly styles him : 

“ the crested rock, whose clarion sounds 

The silent hours." 

A neighbouring gentleman one summer had lost most of his chickens by 
a sparrow-hawk, that came gliding down between a faggot pile and the 
end of his house to the place where the coops stood, The owner, inwardly 
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vexed to see his flock thus diminished, hung a setting-neck adioitly between 
the pile and the house, into which the caitiff dashed, and was entangled. 
Resentment suggested the law of retaliation ; he therefore clipped the 
hawk's wings, cut off his talons, and, fixing a cork on his bill, tnrew him 
down among the brood-hens. Imagination cannot paint the scene that 
ensued ; the expressions that fear, rage, and revenge inspired, were new, 
or at least such os had been unnoticed before : the exasperated matrons 
upbraided, they execrated, they insulted, they triumphed. In a word, 
they /tever desisted from buffeting tbeir adversary till they had tom him in 
an hundred pieces. ^ 

LETTER XLIV. 

TO Tim SAME. 

" Munstrent 

Quid tanthm Oceano properent se tin^ere sole? 

Hybemi ; vel quae tardis mora noctibus obbtet," 

SEI.BORNE. 

Gentlemen who have outlets might contrive to make ornament subser- 
vient to utility ; a pleasing eye-trap might also contribute to promote 
science ; an obelisk in a garden Or paik might be both an embellishment 
and an heliotrope. 

Any pei son that is curious, and enjoys the advantage of a good horizon, 
might, with little trouble, make two heliotropes ; the one for the winter, 
the otiier for the summer solstice : and the two erections might be con- 
structed with very little expense; for two j iecis of timber frame-work, 
about 10 or 12 feet high, and 4 feet lnoad at the base, and close lined 
with plank, would answer the puipo,e. 

The election for the fotiucr dioulri, if poss’.b'e, be placed within sight of 
sonic window in the common silting pailoer ; because men, at that dead 
season of the jear, are usually within doors at the close of the day ; while 
that for thelaltu might be fixed fot any gistn spot m the garden or outlet, 
whence the owner might contemplate, in a fine sammu’s evening, the 
utmost extent that the sun makes to the northward at the season of the 
longest days. Now nothing would be necessary but to place these two 
objects with so much exactness, that the westerly limb of the sun, at 
setting, might but just clear the winter heliotrope to the west of it on the 
shoitcst day ; and that the whole dbc of the sun, at the longest day, 
might exactly at setting also clear the summer heliotrope to the north of it. 

By this simple expedient it would soon appear that there is no such 
thing, stiictly speaking, as a sob l ice ; for, from the shortcut day, the owner 
would, every clear evening, see the disc advancing, at its setting, to the 
westward or the object ; and, from the longest day observe the sun retiring 
backwards evciy evening at its setting, towards the object westward, till, 
in a few nights, it would set quite behind it and so by degrees, to the west 
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of it ; for when the sun comes near the summer solstice, the whole disc of 
it would at first set behind the object ; after a time the northern limb 
would first appear, and so every night gradually more, till at length the 
whole diameter would set northward of it for about three nights ; bufc on 
the middle night of the three, sensibly more remote than the former or 
following. When beginning its recess from the summer tropic, it would 
continue more and more to be hidden every night, till at length it would 
descend quite behind the object again ; and so nightly more and more to 
the westward. 


LETTER X LV, 

TO TH£ SAME. 

" Mug ire videbis 

Sub pedibus terrain, et descendere montibus oraos.” 

Selborne. 

When I was a txSy I used to read, with astonishment and implicit assent, 
accounts in Baker’s Chronicle ” ot walking hills and travelling moun- 
tains. John Philips, in his 44 Cyder,” alludes to the credit that was given 
to such stories with a delicate but quaint vein of humour peculiar to the 
author of the “ Splendid Shilling.” 

44 1 nor advise, nor reprebend the choice 
Of Marclcy Hill ; the apple no where finds 
A kinder mould : yet 'tis unsafe to trust 
Deceitful ground • who knows but that once more 
This mount may journey, and his present site 
Forsaking, to thy neighbours bounds transfer 
Thy goodly plants, affording matter strange 
For law debates." 

But, .whan I came to considci better, I began to suspect that though OUT 
hills may never have joarneyed fat, yet that the ends of many of them have 
slipped and fallen away at distant peiiods, leaving the cliffs bare and abrupt. 
This seems to have been the case with Nore and Whetham HiHs ; and 
especially with the ridge between Hartelcy Park and Ward-le-Ham, where 
the ground has slid into vast swellings and furrows ; and lies still in such 
romantic confusion as cannot be accounted for from any other cause. A 
strange event, that happened not long since, justifies our suspicions ; 
which, though it bcfel not within the limits of this parish, yet as it wa-. 
within the bundled of Sclbornc, and ns the circumstances were singular, 
may fairly claim a place in a work of thin nature. 

The months of January and Pcbruary, in the year 1774, were remarkable 
for great melting snows and vast gluts of rain ; so that by the cud of the 
latter month the land-springs, or levants, began to prevail, and to be near 
as high as in the memorable winter of 1704. The beginning of March 
also went on in the same tenor ; when, in the night between tnc 8th and 
9th of that month, a considerable port of the great woody hanger at 
Hawkley was torn from its place, and fell down, leaving a high freestonq 
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cliff naked and bare, and resembling the steep .side of a chalk-pit. It 
appears that this huge fragment, being perhaps sapped and undermined by 
waters, foundered, and was ingulfed, going down in a perpendicular 
direction ; for a gate which stood in the field, on the top of the hill, after 
sinking with its post for 30 or 40 feet, remained in so true and upright a 
position as to open and shut with great exactness, just as in its first situation. 
Several oaks also are still standing, and in a state of vegetation after 
taking the same desperate leap. That great part of this prodigious mass 
wos»absorbed in some gulf below, is plain also from the inclining ground 
at tile bottom of the hill, which is free and uni..- umbered ; but would have 
been buried in heaps of rubbish, had the fragment parted and fallen for- 
ward. About 100 yards from the foot of this hanging coppice stood a 
cottage by the side of a lane ; and 200 yards lower, on the other side of 
the lane, was a farm-house, in which lived a labourer and his family ; and, 
just by, a stout new barn. The cottage was inhabited by an old woman 
and her son, and his wife. These people in the evening, which was* very 
dark and tempestuous, observed that the brick floors of their kitchens 
began to heave and part ; and that the walls seemed to open, and the 
roofs to crack : but they all agree that no tremor of the ground, indicating 
an earthquake, was ever felt ; only that the wind continued to make a most 
tremendous roaring in the woods and hangers. The miserable inhabitants, 
not daring to go to bed, lemnined in the utmost solicitude and confusion, 
expecting every moment to be butied under the ruins of their shattered 
edifices. When daylight came, they were at leisure to contemplate the 
devastations of the night. They then found that a deep rifiL, or chasm, had 
opened under their houses, and torn them, as it wore, in two ; and that 
one end of the bain had sufleicd in a simihi manner ; that a pond near the 
cottage had undergone a strange ie\erse, lx coming deep at the shallow 
end, and so vice versa; that many large oaks were removed out of their 
perpendicular, some thrown down, and some fallen into the heads of 
ncighbouiing trees ; and that a gate was thiust forward, with its hedge, full 
6 feet, so as to requite a new track to be made to it. From the foot of the 
cliff the general course of the ground, which is pasture, inclines in a 
moderate descent for half a mile, and ii interspersed with some hillocks, 
which weie rifted, in every direction, as well towards the great woody 
hanger, as from it. In the first pasture the deep clefts began ; and running 
across the lane, and under the buildings, made such vast shelves that the 
road was impassable for some time ; and so over to an arable field on the 
other side, which was strangely torn and disordered. The second pasture 
field, being more soft and spungy ? was pioliuded for w aid without many 
fissures in the turf, which was raised in long ridges resembling graves, 
lying at right angles to the motion. At the bottom of this enclosure the 
soil and turf rose many feet against the bodies of somt oaks that obstructed 
their farther course, and terminated this awful commotion. 

The perpendicular height of the precipice in general is 23 yards ; the 
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length of the lapse or slip as seen from the Helds below, 181 ; and A 
partial fall, concealed in the coppice, extends 70 y.irds more ; so that the 
total length of this fragment that fell was 251 yards. About 50 acres of 
land surfefed from this violent convulsion ; two houses were entirely 
destroyed } one end of a new barn was left in ruins, the walls being cracked 
through the very stones that composed them ; a hanging coppice ' was 
changed to a naked rock ; and some grass grounds and an arable field so 
broken and rifted by the chasms as to' be rendered for a time neither fit for 
the plough or safe lor pasturage, till considerable labour and expense had 
been bestowed in levelling the surface and filling in the gaping fissures. 


LETTER XI.VL 

TO TIIK SAME. 

“ resonant arbusta — — 

Selborne. 

There is a steep abrupt pasture field, interspersed with furze, close to 
the back of this village, well known by llic name of Short Lithe, consist- 
ing of a rocky diy soil, and inclining to the afternoon sun. This spot 
abounds with the givlfus cam/K \tns, or field-ciickct ; which, though 
frequent in thesj paits, is by no means a common iivcct in many other 
counties. 

As their chceiful summer cry cannot but draw the attention of a 
naturalist, 1 have often gone down to examine ihe economy of these gry , li i 
and study their inode of life ; but they are «o shy and cautious that it i«> 
no easy matter to get a sight of them ; for feiding a person’s footsteps as 
he advances, they stop shoit in the midst of their son^, and retire back- 
ward nimbly into their burrows, where they lu>k till all suspicion of 
danger is ovei. 

At first wo attempt? 1 to dig Uicm out with a spade, but without any 
great success ; for either we could not get to the bottom of the hole, which 
often terminated under a great stone ; or else 111 breaking up the ground 
wc inadvertently squeezed the poor in-z’ct to death. Out of one so bruised 
we took a multitude of eggs, which were long and narrow, of a yellow 
colour, and covered with a xery tough skin. P.y tf is accident w r c learned 
to distinguish the male from the female ; the loimer of which is shining 
black, with a golden stripe acioss hi* shoulders ; the latter is more dusky, 
more capacious about the abdomen, and cauies a long, sword-shaped 
weapon at hei tad, which piobably is the instrument with which she 
deposits her eggs in crannies and safe loceplaeles. 

where violent method', will not avail, more gentle means will often 
succeed, and so it pioved in the present case ; for, though a spade be too 
boisterous and rough an implement, a pliant stalk of gross, gently insin- 
uated into the eaxerns, wi'l probe their windings to the bottom, and 
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quickly bring out the inhabitant ; and Ihus the humane inquirer may 
gratify his curiosity without injuring the object of it. It is remarkable, 
that though these insects are furnished with long legs behind, and brawny 
thighs for leaping, like grasshoppeis ; yet when driven from their holes 
they show no activity, but crawl along in a shiftless manner, so as easily 
to be taken; and again, though provided with a curious apparatus of 
wings, yet they never exert them when there seems to be the greatest 
occasion. The males only make that shrilling noise, perhaps, out of 
rivalry and emulation, as is the case with many animals which exert sonic 
sprightly note during their breeding time. It iV raised by a brisk friction 
of one wing against the other. They are solitary beings, living singly, 
male and female, each as it may happen ; but there must be a time 
when the sexes have some intercourse, and then the wings may be useful 
pei haps during the horns of night. When the males meet they will fight 
fiercely, as 1 found by some which I put into the crevices of a dry $tone 
wall, where 1 should have been glad to have made them settle. For 
though they seemed distressed by being taken out of their knowledge, 
yet the first that got possession of the chinks would seize on any other that 
were intruded upon them with a vast row of serrated fangs. With their 
strong jaws, toothed like the shears of a lobster’s claws, they perforate 
and round their curious regular cells, having no fore-claws to dig, like the 
mole-cricket. When taken in hand I could not but wonder that they 
never offered to defend themselves, though armc 1 w ith such formidable 
weapons. Of such heibs as glow before the mouths of their burrows 
they eat indiscriminately, and on a little platfoim which they make 
just by, they drop their dung; and never, in the day time, seem to stir 
moie than two or three inches fiom home. Sitting in the entrance of 
their caverns theychiip all night as well asdayfiom the middle of the 
month of May to the middle of July ; and in hot weather, when they 
are most vigorous, they make the hills echo, and in the stiller honrs of 
darkness may be heaul to a considerable distance. In the beginning of 
the season their notes aie moic faint and inward ; but become louder as 
the summer advances, and so die away again by degrees. 

Sounds do not always give us pleasuic according to their sweetness and 
melody ; nor do haish sounds always displease. We arc more apt to be 
captivated or disgusted with the associations which they promote than with 
the notes themselves. Thus the shrilling of the field-cricket, though 
sharp and stridulous, yet marvellously delights some hearers, filling their 
minds with a train of summer ideas of everything that is rural, verdurous, 
and ioyous. 

About the 10 th of March the crickets appear at the mouths of their 
cells, which they then open and bore, and shape very elegantly. All that 
ever I have seen at that season were in their pupa state, and had only the 
rudiments of wings, lying under a skin or coat, which must be cast before 
the insect can arrive at its perfect stale ; from whence I should suppose 
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that the old ones of last year do not always survive the winter. In 
August their holes begin to be obliterated, and the insects are seen no 
more till spring. 

Not many summers ago I endeavoured to transplant a colony to the 
terrace in my garden, by boring deep holes in the sloping turf. The new 
inhabitants stayed some tinje, and led and sung ; but wandered away by 
degrees, and were heard at a farther distance every morning, so that it 
appears that on this emergency they made use of their wings m attempting 
to return to the spot from which they were taken. 

One of these crickets when confined in a paper cage and set in the sun, 
and supplied with plants moistened with water, will feed and thrive, and 
become so merry and loud as to be irksome in the same room where a per* 
son is sitting j if the plants arc not wetted it will die. 

LETTER XLVII. 

TO THE SAME. 

“ Far from all resort of mirth 
Save the cricket on the hearth.” 

Milton’s II Penseroso. 

Selborne. 

Dear Sir, — While many other insects must be sought after in fields, and 
woods, and waters, the grylltts domesticus , or house-cricket, resides alto- 
gether within our dwellings, intruding itself upon our notice wheLher we 
will or no. This species delights in new-built houses, being, like the 
spider, pleased with the moistuie of the walls ; and besides, the softness 
of the mortar enables them to burrow and mine between the joints of the 
bricks or stones, and to open communications from one room to another. 
They are particularly fond of kitchens and bakers’ ovens, on account of 
their perpetual warmth. 

Tender insects that live abroad either enjoy only the short period of one 
summer, or else doze away the cold uncomfortable months in profound 
slumbers ; but these, redding as it were in a torrid zone, are always alert 
and merry, — a good Christmas fire is to them like the heats of the dog- 
days. Though they are frequently heard by day, yet is their natural time 
of motion only in the night. As soon as it grows dusk, the chirping in- 
creases, and they come running forth, and are from the size of a flea to 
thatof their full stature. As one should suppose, from the burning atmo- 
sphere which they inhabit, they are a thirsty race, and show a great pro- 
pensity for liquids, being found frequently drowned in pans of water, milk, 
broth, or the like. Whatever is moist they affect } and therefore often 
gnaw holes in wet woollen stockings and aprons that are hung to the fire ; 
they are the housewife’s barometer, foretelling her when it will rain, and 
are prognostic sometimes, she thinks, of ill or good luck, of the death of 
a near relation, or the approach of an al>sent lover. By being the constant 
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companions Of her solitary hours they naturally become the objects of her 
superstition. These crickets are not only very J^urstv, but very voracious ; for 
they wiliest the scummings of pots, and yeast, salt, and crumbs of biead, 
ana any kitchen offal or sweepings. In the summer we have observed them 
to fly when it became dusk out of the windows, and over the neighbouring 
roofs. This feat of activity accounts for the sudden manner in which they 
often leave their haunts, as it does for the method by whioh they come to 
houses where they were not known before. It is remarkable that many sorts 
of insects seem never to use their wings but when they have a mind to shift 
their, quarters and settle new colonies. When in the air they move 
“ volatu undo so” in waves or curves, like jodpeckers, opening and 
shutting their wings at every stroke, and so are always rising or sinking. 

When they increase to a great degree, as they did once in the house 
where I am now writing, they become noisome pests, flying into the 
candles, and dashing into people’s faces ; but may be blasted and des- 
troyed by gunpowder discharged into their cievices and crannies. In 
families at such times they are like Pharaoh’s plague of frogs,—** in their 
bedchambers, and upon their beds, and in their ovens, and in their knead- 
ing troughs.” Their shrilling noise is occasioned by a brisk attrition of 
their wings. Cats catch hearth crickets, and, playing with them as they 
do with mice, devour them. Crickets may be destroyed like wasps, by 
phials filled with beer, or any liquid, and set in their haunts ; for being 
always eager to drink, they will crowd in till the bottles are full. 


LETTER XLVIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne. 

How diversified are the modes of life, not only of incongruous but even of 
congenerous animals; and yet their specific distinctions are not more 
various than their propensities. Thus while the ficld-cricket delights in 
sunny diy banks, and the housc-cricket rejoices amidst the glowing heat 
of the kitchen hearth, or oven, the Gryllus gryllotalpa itlie mole-cricket), 
haunts moist meadows, and frequents the sides of ponds and banks of 
streams, performing all its functions in a swampy wet soil. With a pair of 
fore-feet, curiously adapted to the purpose, it burrows and works under 
ground like the mole, raising a ridge as it proceeds, but seldom throwing 
up hillocks. 

As mole-crickets often infest gardens by the sides of canals, they are 
unwelcome guests to the gardener, raising up ridges in their subterraneous 
progress, and rendering the walks unsightly. If they take to the kitchen 
quarters they occasion great damage among the plants and roots, by des- 
troying whole beds of cabbages, young legumes, and powers. When dug 
out they seem very slow and helpless, and make no use of their wines by 
day ; but at night they come abroad, and make long excursions, as I have 
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been convinced by finding stragglers, in a morning, in improbable places# 
In fine weather, about lhe middle of April, and just at tne close of day, 
they begin to solace themselves With a low, dull, jarring note, continued 
for a long time without interruption, and not unlike the chattering of the 
fem-owl, or goatsucker, but more inward. 

About the beginning of .May they lay their eggs, as I was once an eye- * 
witness ; for a gardener at an house where I was on a visit, happening to be 
mowing, on the 6th of that month, by the side of a canal, his scythe stuck 
too deep, pared off a large piece of turf, and laid open to view a curioiu 
scene of domestic economy 

“ Ingentem lato dedit ore fenestram : 

Apparel domus mtus, ct atria longa patescunt : 

Apparent penetralia." 

There were many caverns and winding passages leading to a kind of 
chamber, neatly smoothed and rounded, and about the size of a moderate 
snnff-box. Within this secret nursery vrere deposited near an hundred 
eggs of a dirty yellow colour, and enveloped in a tough skin, but too 
lately excluded to contain any rudiments of young, being full of a viscous 
substance. The egga lay but shallow, and within the influence of the sun, 
just under a little heap of fiesh-moved mould, like that which is raised by 
ants. 

When mole-crickets fly they move “ cursn undoso , M rising and falling in 
curves, like the other species mentioned before. In different parts of this 
kingdom people call them fen ciickets, churr-worms, and eve-churrs, all 
very apposite names. 

Anatomists, who have examined , the intestines of these insects astonish 
me with .their accounts ; for they say that, from the structure, position, 
and numlicr of their stomach*., or maws, there seems to be good reason to 
suppose that this and the two former species ruminate or chew the cud 
like many quadrupeds 1 


LETTER L. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, April 21 st, i;8o. 

Dear Sir, — T he old Sussex tortoise, that I have mentioned to you so 
often, is become my property. I dug it out of its winter dormitory in 
March last, when it was enough awakened to express its resentments by 
hissing ; and, packing it in a box with earth, carried it eighty miles in 
post-eba ises. The rattle and hurry of the journey so perfectly roused it 
that, when I turned it out on a border, it walked twice down to the 
bottom of my garden ; however, in the evening, the weather being cold, 
it buried itself in the loose mould, and continues still concealed. 

As it will be under my eye, I shall now have an opportunity of enlarging 
my Observations on its mode of life, and propensities; and perceive 
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already that, towards the time of coming forth, it opens a breathing place 
in the ground near its head, requiring, 1 conclude, a freer respiration as it 
becomes more alive. This creature not only goes under the earth from 
the middle of November to the middle qf April, but sleeps a great part of 
the summer : for it goes to bed in the longest days at four in the afternoon, 
and often does not stir in the morning till late. Besides, it retires to rest 
for every shower, and docs not move at all in wet days. 

When one l effects on the state of this strange being, it is a matter of 
wonder to find that Providence should bestow such a profusion of days, 
such a seeming waste of longevity, on a reptile that appears to relish it so 
little as to squander more than two-thirds jf its existence in a joyless 
stupor, and be lost to all sensation for months together in the profoundest 
of slumbers. 

While I was writing this letter, a moist and warm afternoon, with the 
theimometer at 50, brought forth troops of shell-snails ; and, at the same 
juncture, the tortoise heaved up the mould and put out its head ; and the 
next morning came forth, as it were raised from the dead, and walked 
about till four in the afternoon. This wa*, a curious coincidence —a very 
amusing occurrence — 10 see such a similarity of feelings between the two 
^cploiKot — for so the Greeks called both the shell-snail and the tortoise. 

Summer birds are, this cold and backward spring, unusually late : I 
have seen but one swallow yet. This conformity with the weather con- 
vinces me more and more that they sleep in the w inter. 

I-KTTER L I~ 

TO THE SAMF. 

Selhorne, Sdpt. yd, 1781. 

I have now read your “ Miscellanies ” through with much care and satisfac- 
tion ; and am to icturn you my test thanks for the honourable mention 
made in them of me as a naturalist, which I wish I may deserve. 

In some former letters I expressed my suspicions that many of the 
house-martins do not depart in the winter far from this village. I there- 
fore determined to make some search about the south-east end of the hill, 
where I imagined they might slumter out the uncomfortable months of 
winter. But supposing that the examination would be made to the best 
advantage m spring, and observing that no martins had appeared by the 
Iith of April last; on that day I employed some men to explore the 
shrub*, and cavities of the suspected si»ot. The persons took pains, but 
without any success ; however, a remaikable incident occurred in the 
midst of out pursuit : while the labourers were at work, a house-martin, 
the first that nad l>een seen this year, came down the village in the sight of 
several people, and went at once into a nest, where it stayed a short time, 
and then flew over the houses ; for some days aftpr no martins were 
observed, not till the 16th of April, and then only a pair. Martins in 
general were remarkably late this year. 
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LETTER LII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Sept, 9th, 1781. 

' I HAVE just met with a circumstance respecting swifts, which furnishes an 
exception to the whole tenor of my observations ever since I have bestowed 
my attention on that species of hirundines. Our swifts, in general, with- 
drew this year about the first day of August, all save one pair, which in 
two or three days was reduced to a single bird. The perseverance of this 
individual made me suspect that the strongest of motives, that of an 
attachment to her young, could alone occasion so late a stay. I watched 
therefore till the 24th of August, and then discovered that, under the 
eaves of the church, she attended upon two young, which were fledged, 
and now put out their white chins from a crevice. These remained till 
the twenty-seventh, looking more alert every day, and seeming to long 
to be on the wing. After this day they were missing at once ; nor could 
I ever observe them with their dam coursing round the chuich in the 
act of learning to fly, os the first broods evidently do. On the thirty- 
fiist I caused the eaves to be searched, but we found in the nest only 
two callow, dead, stinking swifts, on which a second nest had been formed. 
This double nest was full of the black shining cases of the htppobosca 
hirundinis. 

The following remarks on this unusual incident are obvious. The first 
is, that though it may be disagreeable to swifts to remain beyond the 
beginning of August, yet that they can subsist longer is undeniable. The 
second is, that this uncommon evept, as it was owing to the loss of the 
first brood, so it corroborates my former remark, that swifts breed regularly 
but once j since, was the contrary the case, the occurrence above could 
neither be new nor rare. 

P.S. One Swift was seen at Lyndon, in the county of Rutland, in 1782, 
so late as the third of September. 


LETTER L 1 1 1 . 

TO THE SAME. 

As I have sometimes known you make inquiries about seveial kinds of 
insects, I shall here send you on account of one sort which I little 
expected to have found in this kingdom. 1 had often observed that one 
particular part of a vine growing on the walls of my house was covered in 
the autumn with a black dust-like appearance, on which the flies fed 
eagerly ; and that the shoots and leaves thus affected did not thrive ; nor 
did the fruit ripen. To this substance I applied my glasses ; but could 
not discover that it had anything to do with animal life, a** 1 at first 
expected ; but, upon a closer examination behind the larger boughs, we 
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were surprised to find that they were coated over with husky shells, from 
whose slide proceeded a cotton-like substance, surrounding a multitude 
of eggs. This curious and uncommon production put me upon recollect- 
ing what I have heard and read concerning the coccus vitis vinifera of 
Lmnseus, which, in the south of Europe, * infests many vines, and is an 
horrid and loathsome pest. As soon as I had turned to the accounts given 
of this insect, I saW at once that it swarmed on my vine ; and did not 
appear to liave been at all checked by the preceding winter, which had 
been uncommonly severe. 

Not being then at all aware that it had anything to do with England, 
I was much inclined to think that it came from 'Gibraltar among the many 
boxes and packages of plants and birds which I had formerly received 
from thence ; and especially as the vine infested grew immediately under 
my study-window, where 1 usually kept my specimens. True it is that 
I had received nothing from thence for some years ; but as insects, we 
know, are conveyed from one country to another in a very unexpected 
manner, and have a wonderful power of maintaining their existence till 
they fall into a nidus proper for their suppoit and increase, I cannot but 
suspect still that these cocci came to me originally from Andalusia. 
Yet, all the while, candour obliges me to confess that Mr. Lightfoot has 
written me word that he once, and bu* once, saw these insects on a vine 
at Weymouth in Dorsetshire ; which, it is here to be observed, is a sea- 
port town to which the coccus might be conveyed by shipping. 

As many of my readers may possibly never have heard of this strange 
and unusual insect, 1 shall here transcribe a passage from a natural history 
of Gibraltar, written by the Reverend John White, late Vicar of Black- 
burn in Lancashire, but not yet published : — 

“ In the yt ar 1770 a vine, which grew on the east side of my house, 
and which had produced the finest crops of grapes for years past, was 
suddenly overspread on all the woodv branches with large lumps of a white 
fibrous substance resembling spiders/ webs, or rather, raw cotton. It was 
of a very dummy quality, sticking fast to everything that touched it, and 
capable of being spur into long threads. At mst 1 suspected it to be the 
product of spiders, but could find none. Nothing was to be seen con- 
nected with it, but many brown, oval, husky shells, which by no means 
looked like insects, but rather resembled bits of the dry batk of the vine. 
The tree had a plentiful crop of grapes set, when this pest appeared upon 
it ; but the fruit was manifestly injured by this foul encumbrance. It re- 
mained all the summer, still increasing, and loaded the woody and bearing 
branches to a vast degree. I often pulled off great quantities by handfuls, 
but it was so slimy and tenacious th it it could by no means be cleared. 
The g 1 apes never filled to their natural perfection, but turned watery and 
vapid. Upon perusing the woiks after wauls of M. dys Reaumur, I found 
this matter perfectly described and accounted for. Those husky shells 
which I had observed, wete no other than the female coccus, from whose 
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side this cotton-like substance exudes, and serves as a covering and security 
for their eggs." 

To this account I think proper" to add, that, though the female cocci are 
stationary, and seldom remove from the place to which they stick, yet the 
male is a winged insect ; and that the black dust which 1 saw was un- 
doubtedly the excrement of the females, which is eaten by ants as well as 
flies. Though the utmost severity of our winter did not destroy these 
insects, yet the attention of the gardener in a summer or two has entirely 
relieved my vine from this filthy annoyance. 

As we have remarked above, that insects are often conveyed from one 
country to another in a very unaccountable manner, I shall here mention 
an emigration of small aphides, which was observed in the village of 
Selbome, no longer ago than August 1st, 1785. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon of that day, which was very hot, 
the people of this village were surprised by a shower of aphides, or 
smother-flies, which fell in these parts. Those that were walking in the 
street at that juncture found theinselvts covered with these insects, which 
settled also on the hedges and gardens, blackening all the vegetables where 
they alighted. My annuals were discoloured with them, and the stalks of 
a bed of onions were quite coated our for six days after. These armies 
were then, no doubt, in a slate ul emigration, and shifting their quarters ; 
and might have come, as far as we know, fiom the great hop- plantations 
of Kent or Sussex, the wind being all that day in the casteily quarter. 
They were observed at the same time in great clouds about Farnham, and 
all along the vale from Farnham to Alton. 

LETT l: K L 1 V. 
to inn 

Dear Sir, — W hen I happen to visit a family where gold and silver fishes 
are kept in a glass bowl, I ain always pleased with the occurrence, because 
it offers me an opportunity of observing the actions and propensities of 
those beings with whom we can' lie little acquainted in their natural slate. 
Not long since I spent a fortnight at the house of a fiicnd where there was 
such a vivary, to which 1 paid no small attention, taking every occasion to 
remark what passed within its narrow limits. It was here that I first 
observed the manner in which fishes die. As soon as the creature sickens, 
the head sinks lower and lower, and it stands as it were on its head ; till 
getting weaker, and losing a 1 poise, the tad turns over, and at last it floats 
on the sutface of the water with its belly up] >ei most. The reason why 
fishes, when dead, swim m that mannei is very obvious ; because when 
the liody is no longei balanced by the fins of the lielly, the broad muscular 
back prcpondciatcs by its own gr.nity, and tuins the belly uppermost, as 
lighter from its being a cavity, and because it 'contains the swimming 
bladders, which contribute to render it buoyant. Some that delight in 
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gold and silver fishes have adopted a notion that they need no aliment. 
True it is that they will subsist for a long time without any apparent food 
but what they can collect from pure water frequently changed ; yet they 
.must draw some support from animalcula, and other nouiishmcnt supplied 
by the water ; because, though they seem to ent nothing, yet the conse- 
quences of eating often drop from them. That they are best pleased with 
such jejune diet may easily be confuted, since if you toss them crumbs they 
will seize them with great readiness, not to say greediness j^however, 
bread should be given sparingly, lest, turning sour, it corrupt the water. 
They'also feed on the water-plant called Lcmna (ducks’ meat), and also on 
small fry. 

When they want to move a little, they gently protrude themselves with 
their Pimue perforates ; but it is with their strong muscular tails only that 
they and all the fishes shoot along with such inconceivable rapidity. It 
has been said that the eyes of fishes are immovable ; but these apparently 
turn them forward or backward in their sockets as occasions lequire. 
They take little notice of a lighted candle, though applied close to their 
heads, but flounce and seem mOrh frightened by a sudden stroke of the 
hand against the support whereon the bowl is hung ; especially when they 
have been motionless, and are perhaps asleep. As fishes have no eyc-lids, 
it is not easy to discern when they are sleeping or not, because their eyes 
are always open. 

Nothing can be more amusing than a glass bowl containing such fishes ; 
the double refractions of the glass and water u- present them, when moving, 
in a shifting and changeable variety of dimensions, shades, and colours ; 
while the two mediums, assisted by the ronca vo-con \ ex shape of the 
vessel, magnify and distoit them vastly ; not to mention that the introduc- 
tion of another clement and us inhabitants into our pailours engages the 
fancy m a very agreeable manner. 

Gold and sihei fishts, though originally natives of China and Japan, yet 
are become so well reconciled to our climate as to thrne and multiply very 
fast in our ponds and stews. Linncus ranks this species of fish undeT the 
genus of Cyprinus , or carp, and calls it Cyptinus aw a'us. 

Some people exhibit this sort of fish in a very fanciful way ; for they 
cause a glass bowl to he blown w-ilh a large hollow space within, that does 
not communicate with it. In this cavity they put a bird occasionally ; so 
that you may see a goldfinch or a linnet hopping a* it were in the midst of 
the water, and the fishes swimming in a circle round it. The simple 
exhibition of the fishes is agreeable and pleasant ; but in so complicated a 
way becomes whimsical and unnatural, and liable to the objection due to 
him, 

“ Qui Yorive cupit rem piodigialitfer unam,” 

I am, &C, 
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LETTER LV. 

TO' TIIE SAME. 

* October 10 th, 1781. 

Dear Sir,— I think I have observed before that much of the most con- 
siderable part of the house-martins withdraw from hence about the first 
week in October ; but that some, the latter broods I am now convinced, 
linger on till towards the middle of that month ; and that at times, once 
perhaps in two or three years, a flight, for one day only, has shown itself 
in the first week in November. 

Having taken notice in October, 1 780, that the last flight was numerous, 
amounting perhaps to 150; and that the season was soft and still; I 
was resolved to pay uncommon attention to these late birds ; to find, 
if possible, where they roosted, and to determine the precise time of 
their retreat. The mode of life of these latter Ifirmulincs is very 
favourable to such a design ; for they spend the \\ hole day in the sheltered 
district, between me and the Hanger, sailing about in a placid, easy man- 
ner, and feasting on those insects which love to haunt a spot so secure 
from ruffling winds. As my principal object was to discover the place of 
their roosting, I took care to wait on them before they retired to rest, and 
was much pleased to find that for several evenings together, just at a quar- 
ter past five in the afternoon, they all scudded away in great haste towards 
the south-east, and darted down among the low shrubs above the cottages 
at the end of the hill. This spot in many respects seemed to be well 
calculated for their winter residence ; for in many parts it is as steep as the 
roof of any house, and therefore secure from the annoyances of water; 
and it is moreover clothed with bceclien shtubs, which, being stunted and 
bitten by sheep, make the thickest covert imaginable ; and are so entangled 
as to be impervious to the smallest spaniel; Lesidcs, it is the nature of 
underwood beech never to cad its leaf all the winter; so that, with the 
leaves on the ground and those on the twigs, no shelter can be more com- 
plete. I watched them on the thiitcenth and fourteenth of October, and 
found their evening retreat was exact and uniform ; but after this they 
made no regular appearance. Now and then a shaggier was seen ; and on 
the twenty-second of October I observed two in the morning over the vil- 
lage, and with them my remarks for the season ended. 

From oil these circumstances put together, it is more than probable that 
this lingering flight, at so late a season of the year, never departed from 
the island. Had they indulged me that autumn with a November \isit, as 
I much desired, I presume that, with proper assistants, I should lia\e 
settled the matter past all doubt ; but though the third of November wa* 
a sweet day, and in appearance exactly suited to my wishes, yet not a 
martin was to be seen ; and so I was forced, iductanlly, to give up the 
pursuit. 

I have only to add that were the bushes, which cover some f'Tes, and 
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are not my own property, to be grubbed and carefully examined, probably 
those late broods, and perhaps the whole aggregate body of the house- 
martins of this district, might ue found there, in different secret dormi- 
tories ; and that, so for from withdrawing into warmer climes, it would 
appear that they never depart 300 yards from the village. 


LETTER LVI. 

TO THE SAME. 

They who write on natural history cannot too irequenlly advert to in- 
stinct, that wonderful limited faculty, which, in some instances,' raises the 
brute creation, as it were, above reason, and in others leaves them so far 
below it Philosophers have defined instinct to be that secret influence by 
which every species is impelled naturally to pursue, at all times, the same 
way or track, without any teaching or example ; whereas reason, without 
instruction, would often vary and do that by many methods which instifcct 
effects by one alone. Now this maxim must be taken in a qualified 
sense ; for there are instances in which instinct does vary and conform to 
the circumstances of place and convenience. 

It has been remarked that every species of bird has a mode of nidifica- 
tion peculiar to itself, so that a scliool-boy would at once pronounce on 
the sort of nest before him. This is the case among fields, and woods, 
and wilds : but, in the villages round London, where mosses and 
gossamer, and cotton from vegetables arc hardly to be fo\tnd, the nest 
of the chaffinch has not that elegant finished appearance, nor is it so 
beautifully studded with lichens, as in a moie rural district ; and the wren 
is obliged to construct its house with straws and dry grasses, which do not 
give it that lotundity and compactness so remaikablc in the edifices of 
that little aichitcct. Again, the regular nest of the house-martin is 
hemispheric ; but where a rafter, or a joist, or a cornice, may happen to 
stand in the way, the nest is so contrived as to conform to the obstruction, 
and becomes fiat, or compressed. 

In the following instances instinct is perfectly uniform and consistent. 
There are three creatures, the squirrel, the field-mouse, and the bird called 
the nut-hatch [sitta Europ^a^ ) which live much on hazel-nut ; and yet 
they open them each- in a different way. The first, after rasping off the 
small end, splits the shell in two with his long fore-teeth, as a man does 
with his knife; the second nibbles a hole with his teeth, so regular as 
^drilled with a wimble, and yet so small that one would wonder how the 
■■kel can be extracted through it ; while the last picks an irregular 
flfted hole with its bill : but as this artist has no paws to hold the nut 
while he pierces it, like an adroit workman, he (fixes it, as it were, 
IHvice, in some cleft of a tree, or in some crevice ; when, standing over 
^■e perforates the stubborn shell. We have often placed nuts m the 
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chink of a gate-post where nut-hatches have been known to haunt, and 
have always found that those birds have readily penetrated them. While 
at work they make a rapping noise that may be heard at a considerable 
distance. 

You that understand both- the theory and practical part of music may 
best inform us why harmony' or melody should so strangely assist some 
men, as it were by recollection, for days after the concert is over. What 
I mean the following passage will most readily explain : — 

“ Prsehabebat pori6 vocibus humnnis, instrumentisque harmonicis 
musicam illara avium : non quod alid quoquc non delectaretur : scd quod 
ex music& humanfi. relinquerctur in ammo continens qutcJam, attention- 
emque et somnum conturbans agitato ; dum oscensus, exscensus, tenores, 
ac mutationcs illoe sonorum, et consonantiarum euntquc, redeuntque per 
phantasiam : — cum nihil tale relinqui possit ex modulationibus avium, quae, 
quod non sunt pcrinde a nobis imitabiles, non possunt pcrinde internam 
facultatem commovere. ” — Gassendmin Vi/d Peirtskii. 

This curious quotation strikes me much by so well representing my own 
case, and by describing what I have so often felt, but never could so well 
express. When I h.ar fine music I am haunted with passages therefrom 
night and day ; and especially at lii**t waking, which, by their importunity, 
give me more uneasiness than pleasure ; elegant lessons still tease my 
imagination, and recur irresistibly to my recollection at seasons, and even 
when 1 am desirous of thinking of more serious matters. 1 am, &c. 


LETTER LVIT. 

TO HIE SAME. 

A RARE, ana I think a new, little birds frequents my garden, which I 
have great reason to think is the pettichaps : it is common in some parts 
of the kingdom ; anil I have received formerly several dead specimens 
from Gibraltar. This bird much resembles the whitetliroat, but has a 
mote white, or rather silvery, breast and belly; is restless and active, like 
the willow-wrens, and hops from bough to bough, examining every part 
for food ; it also runs up the stems of the crown- imperials, and, putting 
its head into the bells of those flowers, sips the liquor which stands in the 
nectarium of each petal. Sometimes it feeds on the ground like the hedge- 
sparrow, by hopping about on the grass-plots and mown walks. 

One of my neighbours, an intelligent and observing man, informs me 
that, in the beginning of May, and about ten minutes before eight o’clock 
in the evening, he di -.covered a great cluster of house-swallows, thirty, at 
least, he supposes, perching on a willow tlmt hung over the verge of James 
Knight’s upper pond. His attention was first drawn by the twittering of 
these birds, which sat motionless in a row on the l>ough, with their heads 
all one way, and, by their weight, pressing down the twig so that it nearly 
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touched the water. In this situation he watched them till lie could see no 
longer. Repeated accounts of this sort, spring and fall, induce us greatly 
to suspect that house-swallows have some strong attachment to water, in- 
dependent of the matte* of food ; and, though they may not retire into 
that element, yet they may conceal themselves in the banks of pools and 
rivers during the uncomfortable months of winter. 

One of the keepers of Woolmer Forest sent me a peregrine falcon, which 
he shot on the verge of that district as it was devouring a wood-pigeon. 
Th tfylco peregrinus, or haggard-falcon, is a noble species of hawk seldom 
seen in the southern counties. In winter 17O, one was killed in the 
neighbouring parish of Farringdon, and sent by me to Mr. Pennant into 
North Wales. Since that time I have met with none till now. The 
specimen mentioned above was in fine preservation, qnd not injured by ihe 
shot ; it measured 42 inches from wing to wing, and 21 from beak to tail, 
and weighed 2$ pounds standing weight. This species is very robust, and 
wonderfully formed for rapine ; its breast was plump and muscular; its 
thighs long, thick, and brawny ; and its legs ri markably short and well 
set ; the feet were armed with most formidable, sharp, long talons ; the 
eyelids and cere of the bill were yellow ; but the hides of the eyes dusky ; 
the beak was thick and hooked, and of a daik colour, and had a jagged 
process near the end of the upper mandible on each side ; its tail, or train, 
was short in proportion to the bulk of its Ixxly ; yet the wings, when 
closed, did not extend to the end of the train. From its lame and fair 
proportions it might lie supposed to have been a female ; but I was not 
permitted to cut open the specimen. For one of the birds of prey, which 
are usually lean, this was in high case ; in its craw were many baifeycorns, 
which probably came from the crop of the wood -pigeon, on which it was 
feeding when shot ; for voracious birds do not eat grain, but when devour- 
ing their quairy, with undistinguishing vehemence swallow bones and 
feathers, and all matters, indiscriminately. This falcon was probably 
driven from the mountains of North Wales or Scotland, where they are 
known to breed, by rigorous weather and deep snows that had lately 
fallen. I am, &c. 

LETTER LIX. 

The fossil wood buried in the bogs of Woolmer Forest is not yet all 
exhausted ; for the peat-cutters now and then stumble upon a log. I have 
just seen a piece which was sent by a labourer of Oakhnnger to a car- 
penter of this village ; this was the butt-end of a small oak, about five 
feet long, and about five inches in diameter. It had apparently been 
severed from the ground by an axe, was very ponderous, and as black as 
ebony. Upon asking the carpenter for v hat purpose he had procured it, 
he told me that it was to be sent to his brother, a'joiner at Famham, 
who was to make use of it in cabinet-work, by inlaying it along with 
whiter woods. 
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Those that are much abroad on evenings after it is dark, in spring and 
summer, frequently hear a nocturnal bird passing by on the wing, and 
repeating often a short, quick note. This bird I have remarked myself, 

' but never could make out till lately. I am assured now that it is the 
stone«cuiiew {chqradrius oedjcntmuq , Some of them pass over or near 
my house almost every evening after it is dark, from the uplands of the hill 
and North Fields, away down towards Dorton, where, among the streams 
and meadows, they find a greater plenty of food. Birds that fly by night 
are obliged to be noisy; their notes often repeated become signals or 
watchwords to keep them together, that they may not stray or lose each 
the other in the dark. 

The evening proceedings and manoeuvres of the rooks are curious and 
amusing in the autumn. Just before dusk they return in long strings from . 
the foraging of the day, and rendezvous by thousands over Selbome 
Down, where they wheel round in the air and sport and dive in a playful 
manner, nil the while exerting their voices, and making a loud cawm& 
which, being blended and softened by the distance that we at the village 
are below them, becomes a confused noise or chiding ; or rather a pleas* 
ing murmur, very engaging to the imagination, and not unlike the cry of a 
pack of hounds in hollow, echoing woods, or the rushing of the wind in 
tall trees, or the tumbling of the tide upon a pebbly shore. When this 
ceremony is over, with the last gleam of day, they retire for the night to 
the deep beechen woods of Tisted and Ropley. We remember a little 
girl who, as she was going to bed, used to remark on such an occurrence, 
in the true spirit of physico-theology, that the rooks were saying theit 
prayers ; and yet this child was much too young to be aware that the 
Scriptures have said of the deity, that “He feedeth the ravens who call 
upon him.” _ _ I urn, &c. 


LETTER LX I. 

TO. T1IE SAME. 

Since the weather of a district is undoubtedly part of its natural history, 
I shall make no further apology for the four following letters, which will 
contain many particulars concerning some of the great frosts, and a few 
respecting some very hot summers, that have distinguished themselves 
from the rest during the course of my observations. 

As the frost in January, 1768, was, for the small time it lasted, the most 
severe that we had then known for many years, and was remarkably 
injurious to evergreens, some account of its rigour, and reason of its 
ravages, may be usefu'? and not unacceptable to persons that delight in 
planting and ornamenting ; and may particularly become a work that pro- 
fesses never to lose sight of utility. 

For the last two or three days of the former year there were consider- 
able falls of snow, which lay deep and uniform on the ground without any 
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drifting, wrapping up the more humble vegetation in perfect security. 
From the first day to the fifth of the new year more snow succeeded ; but 
from that day the air became entirely clear, and the heat of the sun about 
noon had a considerable Influence in sheltered situations. 

It was in such an aspect that the snow on the authors evergreens was 
melted every day, and frozen intensely every night ; so that the laurustines, 
bays, laurels, and arbutuses looked, in tb'ree or four days, as if they had 
been burnt in the Are ; while a neighbour’s plantation of the same kind, 
in a high cold situation, where the snow was nev m melted at all, remained 
uninjured. 

From hence I would infer that it is the repeated melting and freezing of 
the snow that is so fatal to vegetation, rather than the severity of the cold. 
Therefore it highly behoves every planter, who wishes to escape the cruel 
mortification of losing in a few days the labour and hopes of years, to 
bestir himself on such emergencies ; and if his plantations are small, to 
avail himself of mats, cloths, pease-haum, straw, reeds, or any §uch cover- 
ing, for a short time ; or, if his shrubberies ore extensive, to see that his 
people go about with prongs and folks, and carefully dislodge the snow 
from the boughs : since the naked foliage will shift much better for itself, 
than where tne snow is partly melted and frozen again. 

It may perhaps appear at first like a paradox ; but doubtless the more 
tender trees and shrubs should never be planted in hot aspects ; not only 
for the reason assigned above, but also occause, thus circumstanced, they 
are disposed to shoot cailier in the spring, and to grow on later in the 
autumn than they would otherwise do, and so are sufferers by lagging or 
early frosts. For this reason also plants fiom Siberia will hardly endme 
our climate ; because, on the very first advances of spring they shoot 
away, and so are cut off by the severe nights of March or April. 

Dr. Fothergill and others have experienced the same inconvenience with 
respect to the more tender shrubs from North America, which they there- 
fore plant under north walls. There should also perhaps be a wall to the 
east to defend them from the piercing blasts from that quarter. 

This observation might without any impropriety be carried into animal 
life ; for discerning bcc-masters now find that their hives should not in the 
winter be exposed to the hot sun, because such unseasonable warmth 
awakens the inhabitants too early from their slumbers ; and by putting 
their juices into motion too soon, subjects them afterwards to inconveni- 
ences when rigorous weather returns. 

The coincidents attending this short but intense frost were, that the 
horses fell sick with an epidemic distemper, which injured the winds of 
many, and killed some ; that colds and coughs were general among the 
human species ; that it froze under people’s T>eds fof several nights ; that 
meat was so hard frozen chat it could not be spitted, and could not be 
secured but in cellars ; that several redwings and thrushes were killed by 
the frost ; and that the large titmouse continued to pull straws lengthwise 
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from the eaves of thatched houses and bams in a most adroit manner for 
a purpose that has been explained already. 

On the 3rd of January, Benjamin Martin’s thermometer within doors, 
in a close parlour where there was no fire, fell in the night to 20°, and on 
the 4II1, to 18*, and on the 7th, to 17^, a degree of cold which the owner 
never since saw in the same situation ; and he regrets much that he was 
not able at that juncture to attend his instrument abroad. All this time 
the wind continued noith and north-east ; and yet on the 8th roost cocks, 
which had been silent, began to sound their clarions, and crows to clamour, 
as prognostic of milder weather; and, moreovci, moles began to heave 
and work, and a manifest thaw took place. From the latter circumstance 
we may conclude that thaws often originate under ground from warm 
vapours which arise ; else how should subterraneous animals receive such 
early intimations of their approach. Moreover, we have often observed 
that cold seems to descend from above ; for when a thermometer hangs 
abroad in a frosty night, the intervention of a cloud shall immediately raise 
the mercury 10° ; and a clear sky shall again compel it to descend to its 
former gage. 

And here it may be proper to observe, on what has been said above, 
that though frosts advance to their utmost severity by somewhat of a 
regular gradation, yet thaws do not usually come on us by as regular a 
declension of cold, but often take place immediately from intense freezing ; 
as men in sickness often mend at once fiom a paroxysm. 

To the great credit of Portugal laurels and American junipers, be it 
rememltcred that they remained untouched amidst the general havoc : 
hence men should learn to ornament chiefly with such trees as arc 
able to withstand accidental severities, and no* subject themselves to the 
vexation of a loss which may befall them once perhaps in ten years, yet may 
hardly be recovered through the whole course of their lives. 

As it appeared afterwards, the ilexes were much injured, the cypresses 
were half destroyed, the arbutuses lingered on, but never recoveiea ; and 
the bays, laur us tines, and laurels were killed to the ground ; and the very 
wild hollies, in hot aspects, weie so much affected that they cast all their 
leaves. 

By the 14th of January the snow was entirely gone ; the turnips emerged 
not damaged at ail, save in sunny places ; the wheat looked delicately, 
and the garden plants were well preserved ; for snow is the most kindly 
mantle that infant vegetation can be wrapped in : were it not for that 
friendly meteor no vegetable life could exist at all in northerly regions. 
Yet in Sweden the earth in April is not divested of snow for more than a 
fortnight before the face of the country is covered with flowers. 
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LETTER L X 1 1 1 . 

TO THE SAME. 

As the host in Dccemlicr 1784 was very extraordinary, you, I trust, will 
not be displeased to hear the particulars ; and especially when I promise 
to say no more about the seventies of winter after I have finished this 
letter. 

We had steady frost on to the 25th when the thermometer in the morn- 
ing was down to :o v with us, anil at Newton or*y to 21“. Strong frost 
continued till the 31st, when some tendency to thaw was observed ; and, 
by January the 3rd, 1785, the thaw was confirmed, and some rain fell. 

A ciicuinstanee that 1 nuc-t not omit, because it was new to us, is, that 
on Iniday, December tlv* 10th, lieing bright sunshine, the air was full of 
icy sf>icu'<r t floating in all directions, like atoms in a sunbeam let into a 
dark room. We thought them at first particles of the rime falling from 
my tall hedges ; but were soon convinced to the contrary, by making Aur 
observations in open places where no rime could reach us. Were they 
watery particles of the air frozen as they floated, or weie they evaporations 
from the snow frozen as they mounted ? 

We were much obliged to the thermometers for the early information 
they gave us ; and hurried our apples, pears, onions, potatoes, &c., into 
the cellar, and warm closets ; while those who had not, or neglected such 
warnings, lost all their stoic of loots and fruits, and had their very bread 
and cheese frozen. 

I must not omit to tell you that, during these two Siberian days, my 
parlour cat was so el< ctric, that had a person stroked her, and been 
properly insulated, the shock might have been given to a whole circle of 
people. 

I forgot to mention before, that, during the two severe clays, two men, 
who were tracing hares in the snow, had their feet frozen ; and two men, 
who were much 1 letter emplojed, had their fingers so affected by the frost 
while they were thrashing in a barn, that a mortification followed, from 
which they did not recover for many weeks. 

This frost killed all the furze and most of the ivy, and in many places 
stripped the hollies of all their leaves. It came at a very catly ti.ne of the 
year, bofoie old November ended ; and yet nny be allowed fromits effects 
to have exceeded any since 1730-40. 

LETTER L X I V. 

TO THE SAMF. 

As the effects of heat arc seldom very ronunkablo in tlye northerly climate 
of England, where the summers arc often so defective in warmth and sun- 
shine as not to ripen the fruits of the earth so well as might be wished, I 
shall be more concise in my account of the severity of a sununci season, and 
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so make a little amends for the prolix account of the degree^ of cold, 
and the inconveniences that we suffered from some late rigorous winters. 

The summers of 1781 and 1783 were unusually hot and dry ; to them 
therefore I shall turn back in my journals, without recurring to any more 
distant period. In the former of these years ray peach and nectarine trees 
suffered so much from the heat that the rind on the bodies was scalded and 
came off ; since which the trees have been in a decaying state. This may 
prove a hint to assiduous gardeners to fence and shelter their wall-trees 
with mats or boards, as they may easily do, because such annoyance is 
seldom of long continuance. During that summer, also, I observed that 
my apples were coddled, as it were, on the trees ; so that they had no 
quickness of flavour, and would not keep in the winter. This circum- 
stance put me in mind of what I heard travellers assert, that they never 
ate a good apple or apricot in the south of Europe, where the heats were so 
great as to render the juices vapid and insipid. 

The great pests of a garden are wasps, which destroy all the finer fruits 
just as they are coming into perfection. In 1781 wc had none; in 1783 
there were myriads ; which would have devoured all the produce of my 
garden, hail not we set the boys to take the nests, and caught thousands 
with hazel -twigs tipped with bird lime : we have since employed the boys 
to take and destioy the large breeding wasps in the spring. Such expe- 
dients have a great effect on these marauders, and will keep them under. 
Though wasps do not abound but in hot summers, yet they do not prevail in 
every hot summer, as I h*.ve instanced in the two years above mentioned. 

In the sultry season of 1783, honey-dews were so freauent as to deface 
and destroy the beauties of my gulden. My honeysuckles, which were 
one week the most sweet and lovely objects that the eye could behold, 
became the next the most loathsome, being enveloped in a vicious sub- 
stance, and loaded with black ~]>h des, or smothei -flies. The occasion of 
this clammy appearance scorn* to be this, that in hot weather the effluvia 
of flowers in field* and meadows and gardens arc diawn up in the day by 
a brisk evaporation, and then in the night fall down again with the dews, in 
which they are entangled ; that the air is strongly scented, and therefore im- 
pregnated with the particles of flowers in summer weather, our senses will 
inform us : and that this clammy sweet sulistance is of the vegetable kind we 
may learn from bees, to whom it is very grateful : and we may lie assured that 
it falls in the night, because it is always first seen in warm still mornings. 

On chalky and sandy soils, and in the hot villages about London, the 
theimomcter has been often observed to mount as nigh as 83° or 84 “ ; but 
with us, in this hilly and woody district, I have hardly ever seen it exceed 
80°; nor docs it often arrive at that pitch. The reason, I conclude, is 
that our dense clayey soil, so much shaded by trees, is not so easily heated 
through as those atx>vc mentioned : and, licsides our mountains cause 
currents of air and breezes ; and the vast effluvia from our woodlands 
temper and moderate our heats. 
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LETTER, LX V. 

TO THE SAME. 

The summer of the year 1783 was an amazing and portentous one, and 
full of horrible phenomena ; for, besides the alarming meteors and 
tremendous thunderstorms that affrighted and distressed the different 
counties of this kingdom, the peculiar haze, or smoky fog, that prevailed 
for many weeks in this island, and id every part of Europe, and even 
beyond its limits, was a most extraordinary appearance, unlike anything 
known within the memory of 'man. By my journal I find that I had 
noticed this strange occurrence from June 23rd to July 20th inclusive, 
during which period the wind varied to every quarter without making any 
alteration in the air. The sun, at noon, looked os blank as a clouded 
moon, and shed a rust-coloured ferruginous light on the ground, and floors 
of rooms ; but was particularly lurid and blood-coloured at rising and set- 
ting. All the time the heat was so intense that butchers' meat could 
hardly be eaten on the day after it was killed ; and the flies swarmed so in 
the lanes and hedges that they rendered the horses half frantic, and riding 
irksome. The country people began to look with a superstitious awe at 
the red, louring aspect of the sun ; and indeed there was reason for the 
most enlightened person to be apprehensive ; for, all the while, Calabria 
and part of the isle of Sicily were tom and convulsed with earthquakes : 
and about that juncture a volcano sprang out of the sea on the coast of 
Norway. On this occasion, Milton’s noble simile of the sun, in his first 
book of “Paradise Lost,” frequently occurred to my mind; and it is 
indeed particularly applicable, because, towards the end, it alludes to a 
superstitious kind of dread, with which the minds of men are always 
impressed by such strange and unusual phenomena : — 

" As when the sun, new risen, 

I/>oks through the horizontal, misty air, 

Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon, 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarch*— — ." 


LETTER LXVI. 

TO THE SAME. 

We are very seldom annoyed with thunder-storms : and it is no less 
remarkable than true, that tnose which arise in the south have hardly been 
known to reach this village ; for, before they get over us, they take a 
direction to the cast or to the west, or sometime* divide in two, go in part 
to one of those quarters, and in part to the other ; as vfas truly the case in 
summer 1783 when, though the countiy round was continually harassed 
with tempests, and often from the south, yet we escaped them all, as appears 
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by my journal of that summer. , The only way that I can at all account 
for this fact — for such it is— is that, on that quarter, between us and the 
sea there are continual mountains, hill behind hill, such as Nore Hill, the 
Barnet, Butser Hill, and Portsdown, which somehow divert the storms, 
and give them a different direction. High promontories, mid elevated 
grounds, have always been observed to attract clouds and disarm them of 
their mischievous contents, which are discharged into the trees and summits 
as soon as they come in contact with those turbulent meteors ; while the 
humble vales escape, because they are so far beneath them. 

But, when I say I do not remember a thunder-storm fiom the south, I 
do not mean that we never have suffered from thunder-storms at all ; for 
on June 5th, 1784, the thermometer in the morning being at 64°, and at 
noon at 70°, the barometer at 29 6^°, and the wind north, I observed a 
blue mist, smelling strongly of sulphur, hanging along our sloping woods, 
and seeming to indicate that thunder was at hand. 1 was called in about 
two in the afternoon, and so missed seeing the gathering of the clouds in 
the north ; which they who were abroad assured me had something 
uncommon in its appeal ance. At about a quarter after two the storm 
began in the parish of Hartley, moving slowly from north to south ; and 
from thence it came over Norton Farm, and so to Grange Farm, both in 
this parish. It began with vast drops of rain, which were soon succeeded 
by round hail, and then by convex pieces of ice, which measured 3 inches 
in girth. Had it been as extensive ns it was violent, and of any continu- 
ance (for it was very short), it must have ravaged all the neighbourhood. 
In the parish of Haillcy it did sonic damage to one farm ; hut Norton, 
which lay in the centre of the storm, was greatly injured ; as was Grange, 
which lay next to it. It did but just teach to the middle of the village, 
where the hail broke my north windows, and all my gaiden-lights and 
hand-glasses, and many of my neighbour's windows. *lTte extent of the 
stoim was about two miles in kngth and one in breadth. We were* ji’st 
sitting down to dinner ; bu # were soon diverted from our icpast by the 
clattering of tiles and the jingling of glass There fell at the same time 
prodigious torrents of rain on the farms aliovc mentioned, which occasioned 
a flood as \ioleut as it was sudden ; doing great damage to the meadows 
and fallows, by deluging the one and washing away the soil of the othci. 
The hollow lane towards Alton was so torn and disordered as not to lie 
passable till mended, rocks being removed that weighed 2 cwt. Those 
that saw the effect which the great hail had 011 ponds and pools say 
that the dashing of the water made an extraordinary ap|>earance, the froth 
and spray standing up in the air 3 feet above the suif.ice. The rushing 
and roaring of the hail, as it approached, was truly tremendous. 

Though the clouds at South Lambeth, near London, were at that junc- 
ture thin and light, and no storm was in sight, nor within hearing, yet the 
air was stionglv electric ; for the bells of an electric machine at tliAt place 
tang repealed !y, and f.eice spuks were discharged. 
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When I first took the present work in hand I proposed to have added 
an “Annus Historico-naturalis, or the Natural History of the Twelve 
Months of the Year ; ” which would have comprised many incidents and 
occurrences that have not fallen in my way to be mentioned in my series 
of letters ; but, as Mr. Aiken of Warrington has lately published somewhat 
of this sort, and as the length of my correspondence has sufficiently put 
your patience to the test, 1 shall here take a respectful leave of you and 
natural history together, and am, 

With all due deference and r^rard, 

Your most obliged and most bumble servant, 

GIL. WHITE. 

SELBORNE, June 25 th t 1787. 

OBSERVATIONS ON VARIOUS PARTS OF NATURJS. 

FROM MR. WHITE*S MSS., WITH REMARKS BY MR. MARKWICK. 

• OBSERVATIONS ON BIRDS. 

Birds in General. — In severe weather, fieldfares, redwings, sky- 
larks, and tit-larks, resort to watered meadows for food ; the latter wades 
up to its belly in pursuit of the pupae of insects, and runs along upon 
the floating grass and weeds. Many gnats arc on the snow near the 
water ; these support the birds in part. 

Biids are much influenced in their choice of food by colour, for though 
white currents are a much sweeter fruit than red, yet they seldom touch 
the former till they have devoured every bunch of the latter. 

Redstarts fly-catchers, and black-caps, arrive early in April. If these 
little delicate beings are birds of passage (as wc have reason to suppose 
they are, liecausc they are never seen in winter), how could they, feeble as 
they seem, bear up against such storms of snow and rain, and make their 
way through such nutconms turbulences, as one should suppose would 
embarrass^and retard the most haidy and resolute of the winged nation ? 
Yet they keep their appointed times and seasons ; and in spite of frosts 
and winds return to their stations periodically as if they had met with 
nothing to obstruct them. The withdrawing and appearance of the short- 
winged summer birds is a very puzzling circumstance in natural history. 

When the boys bring me wasps’ nests, my bantam fowls fare deliciously, 
and when the combs are pulled to pieces, devour the young wasps in their 
maggot state with the highest glee and delight. Any insect-eating bird 
would do the same ; and therefore I have often pondered that the 
accurate Mr. Ray should call one species of buzzard bitteo apivorus sizv 
vespivorus, or the honey buzzard, because some combs of wasps happened 
to be found in one of their nests. The combs were conveyed tnither 
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doubtless for the soke oT the maggots or nymphs, and not for their honey, 
since none is to be found in the combs of wasps. Birds pf prey occasion- 
ally feed on insects ; thus have I seen a tame lcite picking up the female 
ants lull of eggs, with much satisfaction. — W hite. 

That redstarts, fly-catchers, black-cops, and other slender-billed in- 
sectivorous small birds, particularly the swallow-tribe, make their first 
appearance very early in the spring, is a well-known fact ; though the 
fly-catcher is the latest of them all m its visit (as this accurate naturalist 
observes in another place), for it is never seen before the month of May. 
If these delicate creatures come to us from a distant country, they will 
probably be exposed in their passage, as Mr. White justly remarks, to 
much greater difficulties from storms and tempests, than their feeble 
powers appear to be able to surmount : on the other hand, if we suppose 
them to pass the winter in a dormant state in this country, concealed in 
caverns or other hiding-places sufficiently guarded from, the extreme cold 
of our winter to preserve their life, and that at the approach of spring they 
revive from their torpid state and reassume their usual powers of action, 
it will entirely remove the first difficulty, arising from the storms and tem- 
pests they are liable to meet with in their passage ; but how are we to get 
over the still greater difficulty of their revivification from their torpid 
state ? 

What degree of warmth in the temperature of the aii is nececsary to 
produce that effect, and how it operates on the functions of animal life, are 
questions not easily answered. 

How could Mr. White suppose that Ray named this species the honey 
buzzard, because it fed on honey, when he not only named it in Latin 
buteo apivortts et vespivorus , but expressively says ihat “it feeds on 
insects, and brings up its young with the maggots or nymphs of wasps ? " 

That birds of prey, when in want of their proper food, flesh, sometimes 
feed on insects I have little doubt, and 1 think I have observed the 
common buzzard, falco buteo, to -settle on the ground and pick up insects 
of some kind or other. — M arkwick. 

Rooks. — Rooks are continually fighting, and pulling each other's 
nests to pieces : these proceedings are inconsistent with living in such 
close community. Ancl yet if a pair offer to build on a single tree, the 
nest is plundered and demolished at once. Some rooks roost on their 
nest trees. The twigs which the rooks drop in building supply the poor 
with brushwood to light their fires. Some unhappy pairs ate not per- 
mitted to finish any nest till the icst have completed their building. As 
soon as they get a few sticks together, a party comes and demolishes the 
whole. As soon as rooks have finished their nests, and before they lay, 
the cocks begin to feed the liens, who receive their bounty with a fondling 
tremulous voice and fluttering wings, and all the little blandishments that 
are expressed by the young, while in a helpless state. This gallant 
deportment of the males is continued through the whole season of ineuba* 
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tion. Those birds do not copulate on trees, nor in their nests, but on the 
ground in the open fields. — white. 

After the first brood of rooks are sufficiently fledged, they all leave their 
nest trees in the day-time, and resort to some distant place in search of 
food, but return regularly every evening, in vast flights, to their nest trees, 
where, after flying round several times with much noise and clamour till 
they Are all assembled together, they take up their abode for the night. — 
Markwick. 

Threshes. — Thrushes during long droughts rre of great service in 
hunting out shell snails, which they pull to pieces for their young, and are 
thereby very serviceable in gardens. Missel thrushes do not destroy the 
fruit in gardens like the other species of turdi, but feed on the berries of 
mistletoe, and in the spring on ivy bcirics, which then begin to ripen. In 
the summer, when their young become fledged, they leave neighbour- 
hoods, and retire to slicen-walks and wild commons. 

The magpies, when they have young, destroy the broods of mis&l 
thrushes, though the dams are fierce birds, and fight boldly in defence of 
their nests. It is y-obably to avoid snch insults that this species of 
thrush, though wild at other times, delights to build near houses, and in 
frequented walks and gaulens. — W hite. 

Of the truth of this 1 have been an eye-witness, having seen the common 
thrush feeding on the shell snail. 

In the very early part of this spring (1797) a bird of this species used 
to sit every morning on the top ol some high elms close by my windows, 
and delight me with its charming song, attracted thither probably by some 
ripe ivy berries that grew near the place. 

I have remaikcd something like the latter fact, for I remember, qiany 

J -eais ago, seeing a paii of these birds fly up icpeatedly and attack some 
arger bud, winch I suppose disturbed their nest in my orchard, uttering 
at the same time violent shrinks. Since writing the above, I have seen 
more than once a pair of these birds attack some magpies that hail dis- 
tutbed their nest, with great violence and loud shrieks. — Markwick. 

Poui.tr y.— M any creatures are endowed with a ready discernment to 
see what will turn to their own advantage and emolument : and often dis- 
cover more sagacity than could be expected. Thus my neighbour's. poul- 
try watch for waggons loaded with wheat, and running after them, pick up 
a number of grains which arc shaken from the sheaves by the agitation of 
the carriages. Thus, when my brother used to take down his gun to shoot 
sparrows, his cats would urn out before him, to be ready to catch up the 
birds as they fell. 

The earnest and early propensity of the gallince to roost on high is very 
observable, and discovers a strong dread impressed on their spirits respect- 
ing vermin that may annoy them on the ground during the hours of dark- 
ness. Hence poultry, if left to themselves and not housed, will perch the 
winter through on yew-trees and fir-trees ; and turkeys and guinea fowls, 
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heavy as they are, get up into apple-trees ; pheasants also in woods sleep 
on trees to avoid foxes ; while pea-fowls climb to the tops of the highest 
trees round their owner’s house for security, let the weather be ever so cold 
or blowing. Partridges, it is irirc, roost on the ground, not having the 
faculty of perching ; but then the same fear prevails in their minds ; for 
through apprehension from pole -cats and stoats, they never trust themselves 
to coverts, but nestle together in the midst of large fields, far removed 
from hedges and coppices which they love to haunt in the day, and where 
at that season they can skulk more secure from the ravages of rapacious 
birds. 

As to ducks and geese, their awkward splay web-feet forbid them to 
settle on trees : they therefore, in the hours of darkness and danger, In- 
take themselves to their own element the water, where, amidst large lakes 
and pools, like ships riding at anchor, they float the whole night long in 
peace and security — WHITE. 

Guinea fowls not only roost on high, but in hard weather resort, even in 
the day-time, to the very tops of the' highest trees. Last winter, when the 
grounl was covered with snow, 1 discovered all my guinea fowls, in the 
middle of the day, silting on the highest boughs of some very tall elms, 
chattering and making a great clamour : I ordered them to lie driven 
down lest they should be frozen to death in so elevated a situation, but 
this was not effected without mtr'h difficulty : they being very unwilling to 
their lofty abode, notwithstanding one of tlum had us Jeet so much 
rozen that we weic obliged to kill it. 1 knmv not how to account for this, 
unless it was occasioned by their aversion to the snow on the ground, they 
being birds that come oiiginally from a hot climate. 

Notwithstanding the awkwaid splay web-feet (as Mr. White calls them) 
of the duck genus, some of the foreign species have the power of settling 
on the houghs of tiees, apparently with gienl case ; an instance of whiih 
I hive seen In the Karl of Ashlnirnham's menagerie, where* the summer 
<luck, ana\ s/>o/is,r, Hew up, an 1 settled on the hi inch of an oak-tree in 
my presence : but whether any of them roost on trees in the night, we ate 
not informed by any author -that I am acquainted with. I suppose not. 
but that, like the rest of the genus, they sleep on the water, where the 
hirds of this genus are not alw ays perfectly secure, as w ill appear from 
the following circumstance which happened in this neighhoiuhood a few 
years since, as I was credibly informed. A female fox was found in the 
morning drowned in the same pond in which were several geese, and it 
was supposed that in the night the fox swam into the pond to devour the 
geese, but was attacked by the gander, which, being most powerful in its 
own element, buffeted the fox with its wings about the head till it wa-» 
drowned.— Mark wick. 

Hkn Partriihji..— A hen partridge came out of a ditch, and ran 
along ‘hivering with her wing-, and ciying out as if wounded and unable 
to get from us. While the dam acted this distress, the boy who attended 
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me saw her brood, that was small and unable to fly, run for shelter Into 
an old fox-earth under the bank. So wonderful a power is instinct. — 
White. 

It is not uncommon to see an old partridge feign itself wounded and . ' 
run along on the ground fluttering and crying before either dog or man, to 
draw them away from its helpless unfledged young ones. I have seen it 
often, and once in particular I saw a remarkable instance of the old bird’s 
solicitude to save its brood. As I was hunting a young pointer, the dog 
ran on a brood of very small partridges ; the old bird cned, fluttered, and 
ran tumbling along just before the dog’s nose tijl she had drawn him to a 
considerable distance, when she took wing, and flew still farther off, but 
not out of the field : on this the dog returned to me, near which place the 
young ones lay concealed in the grass, which the old bird no sooner per- 
ceived than she flew back again to us, settled just before the dog’s nose 
again, and by rolling and tumbling about, drew off his attention from 
her young, and thus preserved her brood a second time. I have also seen, 
when a kite has been hovering over a covey of young partridges, the»‘old 
birds fly up at the bird, screaming and, fighting with all their might to 
preserve their brood. — Markvvick. 

Mr. Latham observes that “ pea-hens, after they have done laying, 
sometimes assume the plumage of the male biid,” and has given a figure 
of the male-feathered pea hen now to be seen in the Leverian Museum ; 
and M. Salcrne remarks, that “ the hen pheasant, when she has done 
laying and sitting, will get the plumage of the male.” May not this 
hybrid pheasant (.i> Mr. White calls it) be a bird of this kind? that is, an 
old hen pheasant which has just begun to assume the plumage of the cock. 
— Markwick. 


Land-rail. — A man brought me a land-rail or daker-hen, a bird so 
rare in this district, that ue seldom sec more than one or two in a season, 
and those only in autumn. This is deemed a bird of passage by all the 
writers ; yet from its formation, seems to lie poorly qualified for migration ; 
for its wings aic shot t, and placed so forward, and out of the centre of 
gravity, that it flies in a very heavy and embarrassed manner, with its legs 
hanging dou n ; and can hardly be sprung a second time, as it runs very 
last, and seems to depend more on the swiftness of its feet than on 
flying. 

When wc came to draw it, we found the entrails so soft and tender in 


appearance, they might have been dicsscd like the ropes of a woodcock. 
The craw or crop was small and lank, containing a mucus ; the gizzard 
thick and strong, and filled with small shell snails, some whole, and many 
ground to pieces through the attrition which is occasioned by the i&uscular 
force and motion of that intestine. We saw no gravels among the food : 
perhaps the shell snails might perform th. functions ff gravels or pebbles, 
and might grind one another. Land- rails used to abound formerly, I 
remember, in the low wet bcan-fitids of Christian Malford in North Wilts, 


o 
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and in the meadows near Paradise Gardens at Oxford, where I have often 
heard them cry crex, crex. The bird mentioned above weighed 74 ounces, 
was fat and tender, and in flavour like the flesh of a woodcock. The liver 
was very large and delicate.— White. 

Land-rails are more plentiful with us than in the neighbourhood of 
Selbomc. I have found four brace in an afternoon, and a friend of mine 
lately shot nine in two adjoining fields ; but I never saw them in any other 
season than the autumn. 

That it is a bird of passage there can be little doubt, though Mr. White 
thinks it poorly qualified for migration, on account of the wings being 
short, and not placed in the exact centre of gravity ; how that may be I 
cannot say, but I know that its heavy sluggish flight is not owing to its 
inability of flying faster, for I have seen it fly very swiftly, although in 
general its actions arc sluggish. Its unwillingness to rise proceeds, I 
imagine, from its sluggish disposition, and its great timidity, for it will 
sometimes squat so close to the ground as to suffer itself to be taken up by 
the hand, rather than rise ; and yet it will at times run very fast. 

What Mr. White remarks respecting the small shell snails found in its 
gizzard, confirms my opinion, that it frequents corn fields, seed clover, and 
brakes or fern, more for the sake of snails, slugs, and other insects which 
abound in such places, than for the grain or seeds ; and that it is entirely 
an insectivorous bhd. — M ark wick. 

Fooi> of the Ring-Dove.— One of my neighbours shot a ring-dove on 
an evening as it was returning from feed and going to roost. When his 
wife had picked and diawn it, she found its craw stuffed with the most 
nice and tender tops of turnips. These she washed and boiled, and so sat 
down to a choice and delicate plnte of greens, culled and provided in this 
extraordinary manner. 

Hence wc may see that graminivorous birds, when grain fails, can sub- 
sist on the leaves of vegetables. There is reason to suppose that they 
would not long be healthy without ; for turkeys, though corn fed, delight 
in a variety of plants, such as cabbage, lettuce, endive, &c., and poultry 
pick much glass ; while geese live for months together on commons by 
grazing alone. 

" Nought is useless made — 

■ 1 ■ ■ ■ On the barren heath 

The shepherd tends his flock that daily crap 
Their verdant dinner from the mewsy turf 
Sufficient : after them the crackling goose, 

Close-grazier, finds wherewith to ease her want/' 

Philips's Cyder. 

White. 

That many graminivorous birds feed also on the herbage or leaves of 
plants, there can be no doubt ; partridges and larks frequently feed on the 
green leaves of turnips, which give a peculiar flavour to their flesh that is 
to me very palatable ; the flavour also of wild ducks and geese greatly 
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depends on the nature of their food ? and their flesh frequently contracts 
a rank unpleasant taste from their having lately fed on strong marshy 
aquatic plants, as I suppose* <■ 

That the leaves of vegetables are wholesome and conducive to the health 
of birds seems probable, for many people fat their ducks and turkeys with 
the leaves of lettuce chopped small. — MaRKWICk. 

Hen-Harrier. — A neighbouring gentleman sprung a pheasant in a 
wheat stubble, and shot at it ; when, notwithstanding the report of the 
gun, it was immediately pursued by the blue hawk, known by the name 
of the" hen-harrier, but escaped into some cov-s t. He then sprung a 
second and a third in the same field, that got away in the same manner ; 
the hawk hovering round him all the while that he was beating the field, 
conscious, no doubt, of the game that lurked in the stubble. Hence we 
may conclude that this bird of prey was rendered very daring and bold by 
hunger, and that hawks cannot always seize their game when they please. 
We may farther observe that they cannot pounce their quarry on the 
ground, where it might be able to make a stout resistance, since so laige 
a fowl as a pheasant could not but be visible to the piercing eye of a 
hawk when hovering over the field. Hence that propensity of cowering 
and squatting till they are almost trod on, which no doubt was intended 
as a mode of security, though long rendered destructive to the whole nee 
of gallinte by the invention of nets and guns. — White. 

Of the great boldness and rapacity of birds of prey when urged on by 
hunger I have seen several instances, particularly when shooting in the 
winter, in company with two friends, a woodcock flew across us, closely 
pursued by a small hawk ; we all three fired at the woodcock instead of 
the hawk, which, notwithstanding the report of three guns close by it, 
continued its pursuit of the woodcock, struck it down, and carried it off, 
as we afterwards discovered. 

At another time, when partridge-shooting with a friend, we saw a ring- 
tail hawk rise out of a pit with some large bird in its claws ; though at a 
great distance, we both fired, and obliged it to drop its prey, which 
proved to be one of the partridges which we were m pursuit of ; and 
lastly, in an evening, I shot at and plainly saw that I had wounded a 
partridge, bet it being late, was obliged to go home without finding it 
again. The next morning I walked round my land without any gun, Dut 
a favourite old spaniel followed my heels. When I came near the field 
where I wounded the bird the evening before, I beard the paitridges caU, 
and seeming to be much disturbed. On my approaching the bar-way 
they all rose, some on my right and some on my left hand, and just before 
and over my head I perceived (though indistinctly, from the extreme 
velocity of their motion) two birds fly directly against each other, when 
instantly, to my great astonishment, down dropped a partridge at my 
feet ; the dog immediately seized it, and on examination I found the blood 
flow 'very fast from a fresh wound in the head, but there was some dry 
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clotted blood on its wings end side, whence I concluded that a hawk had 
singled out my wounded bird as the object of his nrey, and had struck it 
down the instant that my apprbach had obliged the birds to rise on the 
wing ; but the space between the hedges was so small, and the motion of 
the birds so instantaneous and quick, that 1 could not distinctly observe 
the operation.— M arkwick. 

Great Speckled Diver, or Loon. — As one of my neighbours was 
traversing Wolmer Forest from Dram shot across the moors, he found a 
large uncommon bird fluttering in the heath, hut not wounded, which he 
brought home alive. On examination it proved to be Colymbus glacialis , 
Linn., the great speckled diver or loon, which is most excellently described 
in Willughby’s Ornithology. 

Every part and proportion of this bird is so incomparably adapted to its 
mode of life, that in no instance do wc sec the wisdom of God in the 
creation to more advantage. The head is sharp and smaller than the 
part of the neck adjoining, in order that it may pierce the water ; the 
wings are placed forward, and out of the centre of gravity, for a purpose 
which shall be noticed hereafter ; the thighs quite at the podex, in order 
to facilitate diving ; and the legs are flat, and as sharp backwards almost 
as the edge of a knife, that in striking they may easily cut the Vatcr ; 
while the feet are palmated, and broad for swimming, yet so folded up 
when advanced forward to take a fresh stroke as to be full as narrow as the 
shank. The two exterior toes of the feet arc longest ; the nails flat and 
broad, resembling the human, which give strength and increase the power 
of swimming. The fool, when expanded, is not at right angles to the leg 
or body of the bud ; but the exterior part inclining towards the head 
forms an acute angle with the body, the intention being not to give motion 
in the line of the legs themselves, but by the combined impulse of both in 
an intermediate line — the line of the body. 

Most people know, that have observed at all, that the swimming of birds 
is nothing more than a walking in the water, where one foot succeeds the 
other as on the land ; yet 110 one, as far as I am aware has remarked that 
diving fowls, while under water, impel and row themselves forward by a 
motion of their wings, as well as by the impulse of their feet ; but such is 
really the case, as any person may easily lie convinced who will observe 
ducks when hunted by dogs in a clear pond. Nor do I know that any one 
has given a reason why the wings of diving fowls arc placed so forward ; 
doubtless not for the purpose of promoting their speed in flying, since that 
position certainly impedes it ; but probably for the increase of their motion 
under water, by the use of four oars instead of two ; yet, were the wings 
and feet nearer together, as in land -birds, they would, when in action, 
rather hinder than assist one another. 

This colymbus was of considerable bulk, weighing only 3 drachms short 
of 3 lbs. avoirdupois. It measured in length from the bill to the tail 
(which was very short) 2 feet, and to the extremities of the (r>e* 4 inches 
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more ; and the breadth or the wings, expanded, was 4 2 inches. A person 
attempted to eat the body, but found it veiy strong and rancid, as is the 
flesh of all birds living on fish. Divers or loons, though bred in the most 
northerly parts of Europe, yet are seen with us in very severe winters ; 
and on the Thames they are called sprat loons, because they prey much on 
that sort of fish. 

The legs of the colymbi and mergjt are placed so very backward, and so 
out of all centre of gravity, that these hints cannot walk at all. They are 
called by Linnaeus com pedes, because they move on the ground as if shackled 
or fettered.— White. 

This bird, which Mr. White calls the smallest willow-wren or chiff-chaff, 
makes its appearance very early in spring, and is very common with us, 
but I cannot make out the three different species of willow-wrens which 
he assures us he has discovered. Ever since the publication of his 
“ History of Selborne ” I have used my utmost endeavours to discover his 
three birds, but hitherto without success. I have frequently shot the bird 
which “ haunts only ihc tops of trees, and makes a sibilous noise," even 
in the very act of uttering that sibilous note, but it always proved to be 
the common willow-wren or his chiff-chaff. In short, 1 never could dis- 
cover more than one species, unless my greater petty-chaps, Sylvia hortensis 
of 'Lathaui, is his greatest willow-wren. — Markwick 

Fern-Owl, or Goat-Sucker. — The country people have a notion 
that the fern-owl, or churn-owl, oreve-jarr, which they also call a pucker- 
idge, is very injurious to weanling calves, by inflicting as it strikes at them, 
the fatal distemper known to cow-lecches by the name of puckeridge. 
Thus does this harmless, ill-fated bird fall under a double imputation which 
it by no means deserves— in Italy, of sucking the teats of goats, whence 
it is called caprimulgits ; and with us, of communicating a deadly disorder 
to cattle. Hut the tiuth of the matter is, the malady above mentioned is 
occasioned by the CKs/rtts bows , a dipterous insect, which lays its eggs 
along the chines of kinc, where the maggots, when hatched, eat their way 
through the hide of the beast into the flesh, and grow to a very large size. 
I have just talked with a man who says he has more than once stripped 
calves who have dud of the puckeridge ; that the ail or complaint lay 
along the chine, where the flesh was much swelled, and filled with puru- 
lent matter. Once I myself saw a laige rough maggot of this sort squeezed 
out of the back of a cow. 

These maggots in Essex are called rvornils. 

The least observation and attention would convince men that these birds 
neither injure the goatherd nor the grazier, but are perfectly harmless, and 
subsist alone, being night birds, on night insects, such as Scarabai and 
Phalanx ; and through the month of July mostly on ttye Scar aba us solsti- 
tialis, which in many districts altounds at that season. Those that we 
have opened, have always had their craws stuffed With large night moths 
and their eggs, and pieces of chaffers ; nor does it anywise appear how 
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they can, weak and unarmed os they seem, indict any harm upon kine, 
unless they possess the powers of animal magnetism and can affect them 
by fluttering over them. 

A fern-owl this evening (August 27) showed off in a very unusual and 
entertaining manner, by hawking round and round the circumference of 
my great spreading oak for twenty times following, keeping mostly close 
to the grass, but occasionally glancing up amidst the boughs of the tree. 
This amusing bird was then in pursuit of a brood of some particular 
phalsena belonging to the oak, of which there are several sorts ; and ex- 
hibited on the occasion a command of wing superior, I think, to that of 
the swallow itself. . 

' When a person approaches the haunt of fern-owls in an evening, they 
continue flying round the head of the obtruder ; and by striking their 
wings together above their backs, in the manner that the pigeons called 
smiters are known to do, make a smart snap ; perhaps at that time they 
are jealous for their young, and their noise and gesture are intended by 
way of menace. 

Fern-owls have attachment to oaks, no doubt on account of food ; for 
the next evening we saw one again several times among the boughs of the 
same tree ; but it did not skim round its stem over the grass, as on the 
evening before. In May these Liids find the Scarabtnts mclolontha on the 
oak, and the Scarabccm solstitialis at mid-summer. These peculiar birds 
can only be watched and observe 1 for two hours in the twenty-four ; and 
then in dubious twilight an hour after sunset and an hour before sunrise. 

On this day (July 14, 1789) a woman brought me two eggs of a fern-owl 
or evening-jarr, which she found on the verge of the Hanger, to the left 
of the hermitage, under a beechcn shrub. This person, who lives just at 
the foot of the Hanger, seems well acquainted with these nocturnal 
swallows, and says she has often found their eggs near that place, and that 
they lay only two at a time on the bare grounaT The eggs were oblong, 
dusky, and stieaked somewhat in the manner of the plumage of the parent 
bird and were equal in size at fcach end. The dam was sitting on the eggs 
when found, which contained the rudiments of young, and would have 
been hatched perhaps in a week. From hence we may see the time of 
their breeding, which corresponds pretty well with that of the swift, as 
does also the period of their arrival. Each species is usually seen about 
the beginning of May. Each breeds but once in a summer ; each lays 
only two eggs. 

July 4, 1790. The woman who brought me two fern-owl's eggs last 
year on July 14, on this day produced me two more, one of which had 
been laid this morning, os appears plainly, because there was only one in 
the nest the evening before. They were found, as last July, on the verge 
of the down above the hermitage under a beechen shrub, on the naked 
ground. Last year those eggs were full of young, just ready to be 
Batched. 
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These circnmstances point out the exact time when these curious noc- 
turnal migratory birds lay their eggs and hatch their young. Fern-owls, 
like snipes, stone-curlews, and some other birds, make no nest. Birds 
that build on the ground do not make much of nests.— W hite. 

No author that 1 am acquainted with has given so accurate and pleasing 
nn account of the manners and habits of the goat-sucker as Mr. White, 
taken entirely from his own observations. Its being a nocturnal bird has 
prevented my having many opportunities of observing it. I suspect that 
it passes the day in concealment amidst the di k*and shady gloom of 
deep-wooded dells, or as they are called here gills ; having more than 
once seen it roused from such solitary places by my dogs, when shooting 
in the daytime. I have also sometimes seen it in an evening, but not 
long enough to take notice of its habits and manners. I have never seen 
it but in the summer, between the months of May and September. — 
Markwick. 

Swallows, Congregating and Disappearance of.— During ihe 
severe winds that often prevail late in the spring it is not easy to say how 
the hirundines subsist ; for they withdraw themselves, and are hardly ever 
seen, nor do any insects appear for their support. That they can retire to 
rest and sleep away these uncomfortable periods, as bats do, is a matter 
rather to be suspected than proved ; or do they not rather spend their 
time in deep and sheltered vales near waters where insects are more likely 
to be found ? Certain it is, that hardly any individuals of this genus have 
at such times been seen for several days together. 

September 13, 1791. The congregating flocks of hirundines on the 
church and tower are very beautiful and amusing. When they fly ofl 
together from the roof, on any alarm, they quite swarm in the air. But 
they soon settle in heaps, and preening their feathers, and lifting up their 
wings to admit the sun, seem highly to enjoy the warm situation. Thus 
they spend the heat of the day preparing for their emigration, and, as it 
were, consulting when and where they are to go. The flight about the 
church seems to consist chiefly of house-martins, about 400 in number ; 
but there are other places of rendezvous about the village frequented at 
the same time. 

It. is remarkable that though most of them sit on the battlements and 
loof, yet many hang or cling for some time by their claws against the 
surface of the walls, in a manner not practised by them at any other time 
of their remaining with us. 

The swallows seem to delight more in holding their assemblies on trees. 

November 3, 1789. Two swallows were seen this morning at Newton 
vicarage-house, hovering and settling on the roofs and out-buildings. 
None have been observed at Selborne since October! xi. It is very re- 
markable that after the hirundines have disappeared for some weeks, a 
few are occasionally seen again ; sometimes in the first week in November, 
And that only for one day. Do they not withdraw and slumber in some 
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hiding place in the interval ? For we cannot suppose they had emigrate 
to warmer climes and so returned again for one day. Is it not more 
probable that they are awakened from sleep, and, like the bats, are come 
forth to collect a little food ? Bats appear at all seasons through the 
autumn and spring months,, when the thermometer is at 50, because then 
phalsense and moths are stirring. 

These swallows looked like young ones. — White. 

Of their migration the proofs are such os will scarcely admit of a doubt. 
Sir Charles Wager and Captain Wright saw vast flocks of them at sea, 
when on their passage from one country to another. Our author, Mr* 
White, saw what he deemed tl e actual migration of these birds, and 
which he has described in his “ History of Sclborne ; ” and of their con- 
gregating together on the loofs of churches and other buildings, and on 
trees, previous to their departure, many instances occur ; particularly I 
once observed a large flock of house-maitins on the loof of the church 
here at Cal&field, which acted exactly in the manner here described by 
Mr. White, sometimes nredbing their feathers and spreading their wings 
to the sun, and then flying off all together, hut soon returning to their 
former situation. The greatest pait of these birds stem to Lc young ones. 
— Markwick. 

Wagtails.— While the cows are feeding in the moist low pastures, 
broods of wagtails, white and grey, run lound them, close up to their 
noses, and under their very btllies, availing themselves of the flics that 
settle on their legs, and probably finding woims and lanuc that aie roused 
by the trampling of their feet. Nature is such an economist that the most 
incongruous animals can avail themselves of each othci. 

Interest makes strange friendships. — Will if. 

Birds continually avail themselves of parliiuku and unusual circum- 
stances to procure their food ; thus wagtails keep pla>ing about the noses 
and legs of cattle as they feed, in quest of flies and otliei insects which 
abound nerr thos* animals ; and great numbers of them will follow close 
to the plough to devour the wo'nns, kc , that aie turned up b) that instill- 
ment. The redbreast attends the gaidenci when digging his bordeis ; and 
will, with great familiauty and tameness, pick out the woims, almost close 
to his spade, as I have frequenll) seen. Stai lings ami magpies very often 
sit on the backs of sheep and deet to pick out thenr licks. — Makkwick. 

Wkvnkck. —These birds appear on the grass-plots and walks; they 
walk a little as well as hop, and thrust their bills into the turf, in quest, 1 
conclude, of ants, which are their food. While they hold then bills in the 
grass, they diavv out thcii prey with their tongues, which are so long as to 
be coiled round their heads.-— Win rt. 

Grosbeak. — Mr. B. shot a cock grosbeak winch he had observed to 
haunt his garden for more than a fortnight. I liegau to accuse this bird of 
making sad havoc among the buds of the clictric-., gooseberries, and wall- 
fruit of all the neighboring orchards. Upon opeuiug ib> crop 01 craw n« 
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buds were to be seen, but a mass of kernels of the stones of fruits. Mr. 
B, observed that this bird frequented the spot where plum-trees grow, and 
that he had seen It with somewhat hard in its mouth, which it broke with 
difficulty ; these were the stones of damsons. The Latin ornithologists 
call this bird Coccotfiraustes, i.e., berry-breaker, because with its large 
horny beak it cracks and breaks the shells of stone-fruits for the sake of 
the seed or kernel. Birds of this sort are rarely seen in England, and only 
in winter,— White. 

• I have never seen this rare bird but during the severest cold of the 
hardest winters, at which season of the year 1 nave had in my possession 
two or three that were killed in this neighbourhood in different years,— 
Maekwick. 


OBSERVATIONS ON QUADRUPEDS. 

Sheep. — The sheep on the downs this winter (1769) are very ragged, 
and their coats much torn ; the shepherds say they tear their fleeces with 
their own mouths and horns, and they are always in that way in mild wet 
winters, being teased and tickled with a kind of lice. 

After ewes and lambs are shorn, there is great confusion and bleating, 
neither the dams nor the young being able to distinguish one another as 
before. This embarrassment seems not so much to arise from the loss of 
the fleece, which may occasion an alteration in their appearance, as from 
the defect of that notus odor, discriminating each individual personally ; 
which also is confounded by the strong scent of pitch and tar wherewith 
they are newly matked ; for the brute creation recognize each other more 
from the smell than the sight ; and in matters of identity and diversity appeal 
much more to their noses than their eyes. After sheep have been washed 
there is the same confusion, from the reason given above. — WHITE. 

R audits. — Rabbits make incomparably the finest turf, for they not only 
bile closer than larger quadrupeds, but they allow no bents to rise ; hence 
warrens pioducc much the most delicate turf for gardens. Sheep never 
touch the stalks of grasses. — White. 

Cat and Squirrels. — A boy has taken three young squirrels in their 
nest, or drey, as it is called in these parts. These small creatures he put 
under the care of a cat who had lately lost her kittens, and finds that she 
muses and suckles them with the same assiduity and affection as if they 
were her own offspring. This circumstance conoborates my suspicion that 
the mention of cxjiosed and deserted children being nutured by female 
beasts of prey who had lost their young may not be so improbable an inci- 
dent as many have supjxised ; and therefore may be a justification of those 
authors who have gravely mentioned w hat some have deemed to be a wild 
and improbable story. 

So many people went to «.ee the little squirrels suckled by a cat that the 
foster-mother became jcrlous of her charge, and in pain for their safely; 
and therefore hid them over the ceiling, where one died. This circura- 
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stance shows her affection for these fondlings, and that she supposes the 
squirrels to be her own young. Thus hens, when they have hatched duck- 
lings, are equally attached to them as if they were their own chickens.— 
White. 

Horse.— A n old hunting mare, which ran on the common, being taken 
very ill, ran down into the village, as it were, to implore the help of men, 
ana died the night following in the street.— W hite. 

Hounds. — The king's stag-hounds came down to Alton, attended by a 
huntsman and six yeomen pnekers, with horns, to try for the stag that has 
haunted Hartley Wood for so long a time. Many hundreds of people, 
horse and foot, attended ,the dogs to see the deer unharbourea ; but 
though the huntsmen drew Hartley Wood and Long Coppice, and Shrub* 
wood, and Temple Hangers, and in their way back Hartley and Ward-le- 
ham Hangers, yet no stag could be found. 

The royal pack, accustomed to have the deer turned out before them, 
never drew the coverts with any address and spirit, as many people that 
were present observed ; and this remark the event has proved to be a true 
one. For ns a person was lately pursuing a pheasant that was wing- 
broken in Hartley Wood, he stumbled upon the stag by accident, and ran 
in upon him as he lay concealed amidst a thick brake of biaroblcs and 
bushes.— White. 

OBSERVATIONS ON INSECTS AND VERMES. 

Insects in General.— The day and night insects occupy the annuals 
alternately : the papilios, muscae, and aj>e*, are succeeded at the close of 
day by phalacnm, earwigs, woodlice, &c. In the dusk of the evening, 
when beetles begin to buzz, partridges begin to call ; these two citcum- 
stances are exactly coincident. 

Ivy is the last flower that supports the hj menopterous and dipterous 
insects. On sunny days quite on to November they swarm on trees 
covered with this plant ; and when they disappear, probably retire under 
the shelter of its leaves, concealing themselves between its fibres and the 
trees which it entwines. — White. 

This I have often observed, having seen bees and other winged insects 
swarming about the flowers of the ivy very late in the autumn.— 
Markwick. 

Spiders, woodlice, lepismze in cupboards and among sugar, some 
empedes, gnats, flics of several specie*, some phalccna; in hedges, caith* 
worms, &c., arc stirring at all times when winters are mild, and are of 
great service to those soft-billed birds that never leave u->. 

On every sunny day the winter through, clouds of insects usually railed 
mats (I suppose tipulae and empedes) appear sporting and dancing over 
the tops of the evergreen trees in the shrubbery, and striking about as if 
the business of generation was still going on. Hence it appears that these 
diptcra (which by their sizes appear to be of different species), are not 
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wbject to « torpid state in the winter, as meat winged insects are. At 
night, and in frosty weather, and when it rains and blows, they seem to 
retire into those trees. They are often out in a fog.— White. 

This I have also seen, and have frequently observed swarms of little 
winged insects playing up and 'down in toe air in the middle of winter, 
even when the ground has been covered with snow.— Markwick. 

Humming in the Air.— There is a natural occurrence to be met with 
upon the highest part of our down in hot summer days, which always 
amuses me much, without giving me any satisfaction with respect to the 
cause»of it j and that is, a loud audible humming of bees in the air, though 
not one insect is to be seen. This sound is r? .be heard distinctly the 
whole common through, from the Money-deUs to Mr. White’s avenue gate. 
Any person would suppose that a large swarm of bees was in motion, and 
playing about over his head. This noise was heard last week, on 
June 28th. 

*' Resounds the living surface of the ground, 

Nor undelightful is the ceaseless hum 

To him who mu<*es — — at noon— 

Thick in yon stream of light, a thousand ways, 

Upward and downward, thwarting and convolv'd. 

The quivering nations sport.”— Thomson's Seasons . 

White. 

Chaffers. — Cockchaffers seldom abound oftener than once in three or 
four years ; when they swarm, they deface the trees and hedges. Whole 
woods of oaks are stripped bare by them. 

Chaffers are eaten by the turkey, the rook, and the house-sparrow. 

The Scarabaus solstitialis first appears about June 26th : they are very 
punctual in their coming out every year. They are a small species, about 
half the size of the Maychaffer, and are know in some parts by the name 
of the fern-chaffer.— White. 

A singular circumstance relative to the cockchaffer, or, as it is called 
here, the May-bug ( Scarabaus mclolonthd ), happened this year (1800) : my 
gardener, in digging some ground, found, about 6 inches under the surface, 
two of these insects alive and perfectly formed, so early as the 24th of March. 
When he brought them to me, they appeared to be as perfect and as much 
alive as in the midst of summer, crawling about os briskly as ever ; yet I 
saw no more of this insect till the 22nd of May, when it began to make 
its appearance. How comes it, that though it was perfectly formed so 
early as the 24th of March, it did not show itself above ground till nearly 
two months afterwards ?— Markwick. 

Ftinus Pectin icokn is. —Those maggots that make worm-holes in 
tables, chairs, bedposts, &c., and destroy wooden furniture, especially 
where there is any sap, arc the larvae of the Ptinus pectinicomis. This 
instet, it is probable, deposits its eggs on the surface, and the worms eat 
their way in. 

In their holes they turn into their pups state, and so come forth winged 
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in July ; eating their way through the valances or curtains of a bed, or any 
Other furniture that happens to obstruct their passage. 

They seem to be most inclined to breed in beech ; hence beech will not 
make lasting utensils or furniture. If their eggs are deposited on the sur- 
face, frequent rubbing will preserve wooden furniture. — White. 

Blatta Orientals ; Cockroach.— A neighbour complained to me 
that her house was overrun with a kind of blackbeetle, or, as she expressed 
herself, with a kind of blackbob, which swarmed in her kitchen when they 
got up in the morning l>efore daybreak. 

Soon after this account I observed an unusual insect in one of my dark 
chimney closets, and find since, that in the night they swarm also in my 
kitchen. On examination I soon ascertained the species to be the Blatta 
orientalis of Linnaeus, and the Blatta molendinaria of Mouffet. 'Hie male 
is winged ; the female is not, but shows some* hat like the l ud Mll ents of 
wings, as if in the pupa state. 

These insects belonged originally te the warmeT parts of America, and 
were conveyed from thence by shipping to the East In lies ; and by means 
of commerce begin to prevail in the more northern parts of Europe— as 
Russia, Sweden, &c. Iiow long they have abounded m England I cannot 
say ; but have never observed them in my house till lately. 

They love warmth, and haunt chimney closets and the backs of ovens. 
Poda says that these and house-crickets will not associate together ; but he 
is mistaken in that assertion, as Linnaeus suspected he was. They are 
altogether night insects (Lm ifuja), never coming forth till the ro mis are 
dark and still, and escaping away nimbly at the approach of a candle. 
Their antennae arc remarkably long, slender, and flexile. 

October, 1790. After the servants are gone to bed, the kitchen hearth 
swarms with young crickets and young Blatta mohndma) ia of all sues 
from the most minute growth to their full proportions. They seem to live 
in a friendly manner together, and not to prey the one on the other. 

August, 1792. After the destruction of many thousands of Blatta 
molendinaria , we And that at, inlcivals a fiesh detachment of old ones 
arrives, and particularly during this hot season; for, the windows being 
left open in the evenings, the males come flying in at the casements from 
the neighbouring houses, which swarm with them. How the females, 
that seem to have no perfect w-ings that they can use, can contrive to get 
from house to house docs not so readily appear. 'I licse, like many insects, 
when they find their present abodes overstocked, have powei.sof migrating 
to fresh quaiteis. Since the Blatta have been so much kept under, the 
crickets have greatly increased in number. — White. 

Gryllus Domestic us ; House Cricket. —November. After the 
servants are gone to bed the kitchen health swarms with minute crickets 
not so laige as fleas which must have been lately hatched. So that 
these domestic insects, cherished bv the influence of a constant large Are, 
regard not the season of the year, out produce their young at a time when 
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their congeners are either dead, or laid ap for the winter, to pass away 
the uncomfortable months in the profoundest slumbers, and a state of 
torpidity. 

When house-crickets are out and running about in a room in the night, 
if surprised by a candle they give two or t three shrill notes, as it were 
for a signal to their fellows, that they may escape to their crannies and 
lurking-holes, to avoid danger.— White. 

PHALittNA Quercus. — M ost of our oaks are naked of leaves, and even 
the Holt in general, having been ravaged by the caterpillars of a amal f 
Phalana, which is of a pale yellow colour. ’These insects, though a 
feeble race, yet, from their infinite numbers/ are of wonderful effect, being 
able to destroy the foliage of whole forests and districts, ^.t this season 
they leave their aurelia , and issue forth in their fly-state, swarming and 
covering the trees a~d hedges. 

In a held at Greatham I saw a flight of swifts busied in catching their 
prey near the ground, and found they were hawking after these PhalxjuE. 
The aurelia of this moth is shining and as black as jet, and lies wrapped 
up in a leaf of the tree, which is rolled round it, and secured at the ends by 
a web, to prevent the maggot from falling out. — White. 

I suspect that the insect here meant is not the Phalana quercus , but the 
Phalana viridata , concerning which I find the following note in my 
“ Naturalist’s Calendar ” for the year 1785 : — 

About this time, and for a few days last past, I observed the leaves of 
almost all the oak-trees in Denn Copse to be eaten and destroyed, and, on 
examining more narrowly, saw an infinite number of small beautiful pale- 
green moths flying about the trees ; the leaves of which that were not 
quite destroyed were curled up, and withinside were the exuvia- or remains 
of the chrysalis , from whence I suppose the moths had issued, and whose 
caterpillar had eaten the leaves. — Markwick. 

This appearance reconciled me in some measure to the wonderful ac- 
count that Scopoli gives of the quantities emerging from the rivers of 
Carniola. Their motions are very peculiar, up and down for many yards 
almost in a perpendicular line. — White, 

* I once saw a swarm of these insects playing up and down over the surface 
of a pond in Denn Park, exactly in the manner described by this accurate 
naturalist. It was late in the evening of r. wann summer’s day when I 
observed them. — Markwick. 

Sphynx Oc el lata.— A vast insect appears after it is dusk, flying with 
a humming noise, and inserting its tongue into the bloom of the honey- 
suckle ; it scarcely settles upon the plants, but feeds on the wing, in the 
manner of humming birds. — W hit e. 

I have frequently seen the large bee moth, Sphinx stellatarum , inserting 
its long tongue or broboscis into the centre of flowers,! and feeding on their 
nectar, without settling on them, but keeping constantly on the wingi— 
Markwick. 
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Wild Bee. — There is a sort of wild bee frequenting the garden campion 
for the sake of its tomentum, which, probably, it turns to some purpose in 
the business of nidifi cation. 'It is very pleasant to see with what address 
it strips off the pubes, running from the top to the bottom of a branch, 
and shaving it bate with all the dexterity or a hoop-shaver. When it has 
got a vast bundle, almost as large as itself, it flies away, holding it secure 
between its chin and its fore legs. 

There is a remarkable hill on the downs near Lewes, in Sussex, known 
by the name of Mount Carburn, which overlooks that town, and affords a 
most engaging prospect of all the country round, besides several views of 
the sea. On the very summit of this exalted promontory, and amidst the 
trenches of its Danish camp, there haunts a species of wild bee, making 
its nest in the chalky soil, when people approach the place, these insects 
begin to be alarmed, and, with a sharp and hostile sound, dash and strike 
round the heads and faces of intruaers. I have often been interrupted 
myself, while contemplating the grandeur of the scenery around me, and 
have thought myself in danger of being stung. — White. 

Wasps. — W asps abound in woody wild districts far from neighbour- 
hoods ; they feed on flowers, and catch flies and caterpillars to carry to 
their young. Wasps make their nests with the raspings of sound timber ; 
hornets with what they gnaw from decayed : these particles of wood are 
kneaded up with a mixtuie of saliva from their bodies and moulded into 
combs. 

When there is no fruit in the gat dens, wasps eat flies, and suck the 
honey from flowers, from ivy blossoms and umbellated plants ; they carry 
off also flesh fiom butchers* shambles. — W hite. 

In the year 1775, "asps abounded so prodigiously in this neighbour- 
hood- that in the month of August no less than seven or eight of their 
nests were ploughed up in one field, of which there were several instances, 
as I was informed. 

In the spring, about the beginning of April, a single wasp is sometimes 
seen, which is of a larger size ’than usual ; this, I imagine, is the queen or 
female wasp, the mother of the future swarm.— Mar kwick. 

Oestrus Curvicauda. — This insect lays its nits or eggs on horses* 
legs, flanks, &c., each on a single hair. The maggots, when hatched, do 
not enter the horses* skins, but fall to the ground. It seems to abound most 
in moist, moorish places, though sometimes seen in the uplands.— 
White. 

Nose-Fly.— About the beginning of July, a species of fly (musca) 
obtains, which proves very tormenting to horses, trying still to enter their 
nostrils and cars, and actually laying their eggs in the latter of those 
organs, or perhaps in both. When these abound, horses in woodland 
districts become very impatient at their work, continually tossing their 
heads, and nibbing their noses on each other, regardless of the driver, so 
that accidents often ensue. In the heat of the day men arq often obliged 
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to desist from ploughing. Saddle-horses are also very troublesome at such 
seasons. Country people call this insect the nose-fly.— W hite. 

Is not this insect the Oestrus nasalis of Linnaeus, so well described by 
Mr. Clark, in the third volume of the “ Linmean Transactions,” under 
the name of Oestrus vetennus ? — Markwick. 

Ichneumon-Fly.— 1 saw lately a small ichneumon-fly attack a spider 
much larger than itself on a grass walk. When the spider made any 
resistance, the ichneumon applied her tail to him, and stung him with 
great, vehemence, so that he soon became d*ud and motionless. The 
ichneumon then running backward drew her prey very nimbly over the 
walk into the standing grass. This spider would be deposited in some 
hole where the ichneumon would lay some eggs ; and as soon as the eggs 
were hatched, the carcase would aflord ready food for the maggots. 

Perhaps some eggs might be injected into the body of the spider, in the 
act of stinging. Some ichneumon deposit their eggs in the aurelia of 
moths and butterflies.— White. * 

In my “Naturalist’s Calendar ” for 1795, July 21st, I find the following 
note : — ■' 

It is not uncommon for some of the species of ichneumon flies to deposit 
their eggs in the chrysalis of a butterfly ; some lime ago I put two of the 
chrysnles of a butterfly into a box, and covered it with gauze, to discover 
what species of butterfly they would produce ; but instead of a butterfly, 
one of them produced a number of small ichneumon-flies. 

There are many instances of the great service these little insects are to 
mankind in reducing the numljcr of noxious insects, by depositing their 
eggs in the soft bodies of their lnrv<r ; but none more remarkable than 
that of the ichneumon tipuhc % which pierces the tender bodies and deposits 
its eggs in the larva of the Tipula trictici ', an insect which, when it 
abounds greatly, is very prejudicial to the grains of wheat. This operation 
I have fiequently seen it perform with wonder and delight. — Markwick. 

Bom BY Lius MedIIJS. — The Bombylius medius is much about in March 
and the loginning of April, arid soon seems to retire. It is an hairy 
insert, like a humble-bee, but with only two wings, and a long straight 
beak, with which it sucks the early flowers. The female seems to lays its 
eggs as it poises on its wings, by striking its tail on the ground, and against 
the grass that stands in its way, in a quick manner, for several times 
together.— White. 

I have often seen this insect fly with great velocity, stop on a sudden, 
hang in the air in a stationary position for some time, and then fly oil 
again ; but do not recollect having ever seen it strike its tail against the 
ground, or any other substance.— M arkwick. 

Musc& Flies.— I n the decline of th. year, when the mornings and 
evenings become chilly, many species of flies {Mu sea) retire into houses, 
and swarm in the windows. 

At first they ore very brisk and alert ; but a» they grow more torpid, 
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one cannot help observing that they move with difficulty, and are scarce 
able to lift their legs, which seem as if glued to the glass j and by degrees 
many do actually stick on till they die in the place. 

It has been observed that divers flies, besides their sharp hooked nails, 
have also skinny palms, os flaps to their feet, whereby’they are enabled to 
stick on the glass and other smooth bodies, and to walk on ceilings with 
their hacks downward, by means of the pressure of the atmosphere dn 
those flaps ; the weight of which they easily overcome in warm weather, 
when they are brisk and nlert. But in the decl’ne of the year, this resist- 
ance becomes too mighty for their diminished strength ; and we secilies 
labouring along, and lugging their feet in windows as if they stuck to the 
glass, and it is with the utmost difficulty they can diaw one foot aftef 
another, and disengsge their hollow caps from the slippery surface. 

Upon the same principle that flies stick and support themselves, do 
boys, by way of play, canry heavy weights by only a piece of wet leather 
at the end of a string clapped close on the surface of a stone.— WHITE. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Bt the Ret. H. R. HAWEIS, JIA. 


Captain Cook was assassinated at Owhyhee, one of the Sand- 
wich Islands, in 1779, the very year that Nelson was made a 
post-captain. 

Both were masters each of an art which had been brought 
to perfection behind the wooden walls of old England, before the 
advent of ironclads and steam-power. 

The navigation of Cook and the fighting of Nelson may have 
been superseded by modern appliances and inventions, but the 
great discoveries were made and the great battles were won 
before the mechanical facilities of transit and destruction are 
what they have since become. To me there is a charm as of 
chivalric days about those old ships. The interest of human 
endeavour, the triumph of human ingenuity, resource, and 
courage over obstacles almost insuperable with the instruments 
at hand, seem to lend a poetic interest and enduring moral to 
the feats of those early giants who, with such inadequate means, 
compassed such magnificent ends. 




H INTRODUCTION. 

Captain Cook may almost be called the Columbus of the South 
Seas, for he first proved Ne.w Zealand to be an island, and not, 
as was supposed, a continent— by sailing round it. 

He was a self-made man. A poor peasant lad, bom at Marton 
in Yorkshire in 1728. He went to sea in the usual way, seems 
always to have had a passion for drawing maps and making 
drafts of river-channels, and very soon distinguished himself in 
this direction at the siege of Quebec. From early boyhood he 
was always on the high seas. 

He went out in 1763 to Newfoundland as surveyor to Captain 
Graves, and afterwards acted under Sir Hugh Palliser. The 
Royal Society next employed him to command a ship sent to the 
South Seas to observe the transit of Venus. The account of his 
voyage to these strange regions excited so much interest that he 
was soon despatched on another voyage of discovery. He got as 
far as 71 0 10' south latitude when, concluding that he would be 
frozen up in icebergs if he ventured any further, he returned to 
England in 1775. The Royal Society gave him a gold medal 
for his services to science and geography, and his journals were 
edited by Dr. Douglas, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury. 

Cook sailed for the last time in July, 1776, on what is commonly 
known as his third voyage, to try and discover a northern 
passage to the Pacific Ocean. He got as far as 77° 44' north, 
when his ships, Resolution and Discovery, were again stopped by 
ice. Turning back, he began the exploration of the Sandwich 
Islands, and lost his life at the age of fifty-one in an unhappy 
skirmish with the natives, February 14th, 1779. 

Captain Cook was a man of singular uprightness, courage, 
and generosity. He was fair but firm in bis dealings with the 
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natives, and a born ruler of men. His crew adored him, and his 
friends gave him the devotion of their lives. His powers of 
observation were extraordinary: not a bird or a tree, not a 
custom, or native peculiarity, or an incident escaped him. He 
put everything down in his journal with the fidelity of a Boswell 
on Johnson, or of White writing the hi . tory of Selbome. This 
made his narrative as amusing as ” Robinson Crusoe,” and 
rather more instructive, because faithfully true. 

The combination of such varied mental and moral qualities 
enabled him to use the rough materials then alone at the 
disposal of Arctic explorers with signal results. He dealt like 
a father with his men, and like a king, or, as they thought, a god, 
with the natives ; and he has added such treasures to geographi- 
cal science that his name has become almost co-extensive with 
the word M Discovery” as it applies to the South Seas. 

Any one who has sailed for thousands of miles upon the ocean 
will know that there is a considerable sameness, perhaps mono- 
tony, about the days which “ follow and resemble one another.” 
From such monotony Cook’s narrative is not altogether free, 
but the enforced curtailment here adopted will I trust remove 
even that slight element of dulness without impairing the general 
drift and consecutivencss of the story. 


H. R. HA WEIS. 



• THE THIRD AND LAST VOYAGE 

OF 

CAPTAIN COOK. 


C APTAIN COOK, on his first voyage to the South Seas. 

returned home by the- Cape of Good Hope, in July, 1771, and 
again this experienced circumnavigator performed his second 
voyage in the kisolution , which satlea from England injuly, 1772, 
and returned on the 30th of the same month in 1775. The general 
object of this and the preceding voyage round the world, was to 
search for unknown tracts of land that might exist within the bosom 
of the immense expanse of ocean that occupies the southern bend- 
sphere, and to determine the existence Or non-existence of a southern 
continent During these voyages the several lands of which any 
account had been given by the Spaniards or Dutch, were carefully 
looked for, and most of them found, visited, and accurately 
surveyed. The Terra Australia del Espiritu Santo of Quires, 
which he regarded as part of a southern continent, was circum- 
navigated by Captain Cook, who assigned to it its true position and 
extent. Bougainville did no more than discover that the land 
here was not connected ; but Captain Cook explored the whole 
group. Byron, Wallace, and Carteret had each of them con- 
tributed towards increasing a knowledge of the amazing profusion 
of islands that exist in the Pacific Ocean, within the limits of the 
southern tropic, but how far that ocean reached to the west, what 
lands bounded it on that side, and the connection of those lands 
with the discoveries of former navigators, remained absolutely 
unknown till Captain Cook decided the question, and brought 
home ample accounts of them and their inhabitants. 
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already done. Captain Cook, Whose professional fcnowSage could 
only be equalled by the persevering diligence with which he had 
employed it in the course 'of his former researches^ was called upon 
once more to resume his -survey of the globe. This brave and ex- 
perienced commander might have spent the remainder of his days 
[n the command to which he had been appointed in Greenwich 
Hospital ; but he cheerfully relincmished this honourable station in 
a letter to the Admiralty, dated February loth, 1776, placed his 
services at the disposal of their lordships, and undertook a third 
voyage, which, in one respect, was less fortunate than any former 
expedition, being performed at the expense of the precious and 
most valuable life of its conductor. Former circumnavigators had 


expedition, being performed at the expense of the precious and 
most valuable life of its conductor. Former circumnavigators had 
returned to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope ; the arduous and, 
as we now know, impossible task was assigned to Captain Cook of 
attempting it by reaching the high northern latitudes between Asia 
and America. He was ordered to proceed to Otaheite, or the 
Society Islands, and then, having crossed the equator into the 
northern tropic, to hold such a course as might most probably give 
success to the attempt of finding out a northern passage. But thai 
the reader may be enabled to judge with precision of the greal 
outlines of the present important voyage, of the various objects il 
naa in view, and how far they were carried into execution, it may 
be proper to insert a copy of the Admiralty’s instructions to 
Captain Cook. 

"Whereas, the Earl of Sandwich hath signified to us his 
majesty’s pleasure, that an attempt should be made to find out 
a northern passage by sea from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean ; 
and, whereas, we have in pursuance thereof caused his majesty’s 
sloops Resolution and Discovery to be fitted, in all respects, proper 
to proceed upon a voyage for the purpose above mentioned ; and 
from the experience wc have had of your abilities and good con- 
duct in your late voyages, have thought fit to entrust you with the 
conduct of the present intended voyage, and with that view 
appointed you to command the first-mentioned sloop, and directed 
Captain Clerke, who commands the other, to follow your orders for 
his further proceedings ; you are hereby required and directed to 
proceed with the said two sloops directly for the Cape of Good 
Hope, unless you shall judge it necessary to stop at Madeira, the 
Cape de Verd, or Canary Islands, to takq in wine for the use of 



thw* companies.) in which on ywa 4 xr«at 4 ibevty so fordm taking 
care to remain there no lon ger than may be necessary for that pur- 
pose { and on your arrival at the Cape of ^Good Hopes, you are to 
refresh the sloops’ companies with as much provision and water as 
can he conveniently stowed. j 

" If possible, you are to leave the Cape of Good Hope by the end 
of October or beginning of November next, and proceed to the 
southward in search of some islands* ss;dfto have been lately seen 
By the French, in the latitude 48 deg. south, and under or near the 
meridian of Mauritius. In case ydu find those islands, you are to 
examine them thoroughly for a good harbour ; and upon discovering 
one, make the necessary observations to fotilitate the finding it 
again, a a a good port in that situation may hereafter prove very 
useful, although it should afford nothing mote than shelter, wood, 
and water. You are not, however, to spend too much time imlooldng 
out for those islands, or in the examination of them, if found, but to 
proceed to Otaheite, or the Society Isles (touching at New Zealand 
in your way thither if you should radge it necessary and convenient), 
and taking care to arrive there tune enough to admit of your giving 
the sloops’ companies the refreshment they may stand in need of 
before you prosecute the further object of these in s tru c tio n s. Upon 
your arrival at Otaheite, or the Society Isles, you are toktndOcnai 
at such of them as he may choose, and to leave him there. > « 

“ You are to distribute among the chiefs of those islands such 
part of the presents with which you have been supplied as you shall 
judge proper, reserving the remainder to distribute among the 
natives of the countries you may discover in the northern hemi- 
sphere ; and having refreshed the people belonging to the sloops 
under your command, and taken on board such wood and water as 
they may respectively stand in need of, you are to leave those 
islands in the beginning of February, or sooner if you shall judge it 
necessary, and then to proceed in as direct a course as you can to 
the coast of New Albion, endeavouring to foil in with it in the 
latitude of 45 deg. north, and taking care in your way thither not to 
lose any time in s earch oF new lands, or to stop at any you may 
foil in with, unless yaOAnd fit necessary to recruit your wood and 
water. 

" You axe also in year way thither, strictly enjoined not to touch 
upon, any part of the Spanish dominions ontthe wo m ens continent 
of America, unless driven thither fay name unavoidable accident, in 
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which case you are to stay no longer there than shall be absolutely 
necessary, and to be very careful not to give umbrage or offence to 
any of the Inhabitants or subjects of his Catholic Majesty. And, if 
in your further progress to the northward, as hereafter directed, you 
find any subjects*of any European prince or state upon any pan of 
the coast you may think proper to visit, you are not to disturb 
them, or give them any just cause of offence, but, on the contrary, 
to treat them with civility and friendship. 

“ Upon your arrival on the coast of New Albion, you are to put 
into the first convenient port to recruit your wood and water and 
procure refreshments, and then to proceed northward along the 
coast as far as the latitude of 65 deg., or farther, if you are not 
obstructed by lands or ice ; taking care not to lose any time in 
exploring rivers or inlets, or upon any other account until you get 
in the before-mentioned latitude of 65 deg., where we could wish 
you to arrive in the month of June next. When you get that length 
you are very carefully to search for and explore such rivers or 
inlets as may appear of considerable extent, and pointing towards 
Hudson’s or Banin’s Bays, and if, from your own observations or 
from information from the natives (who, there is reason to believe, 
are the same race of people, and speak the same language— of which 
you are furnished with a vocabulary— as the Esquimaux), there 
shall appear to be a certainty, or even a probability, of a water 
passage into the afore-mentioned bays, or either of them, you are, 
in such case, to use your utmost endeavours to pass through with 
one or both of the sloops, unless you shall be of opinion that the 
passage may be effected with more certainty, or with greater pro- 
bability, by smaller vessels ; in which case you are to set up the 
frames of one or both of the small vessels with which you are pro- 
vided. and when they are put together, and are properly fitted, 
stored, and victualled, you are to despatch one or both of them 
under the care of proper officers, with a sufficient number of petty 
officers, men, and boats, in order to attempt the said passage ; 
with such instructions for rejoining you, if they should fail, or for 
their further proceedings, if they should succeed in the attempt, as 
you shall judge most proper. But, nevertheless, if you shall find it 
more eligible to pursue any other measures than those above pointed 
out, in order to make a discovery of the before-mentioned passage 
(if any such there be), you are at liberty ; and we leave it to youi 
to pursue such measures accordingly. 
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* But, should you be satisfied that there is no passage through 
the bays, sufficient for the purposes of navigation, .you are, at the 
proper season of the year, to repair to the port of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, in Kamtschatka. or wherever else you shall judge more 
proper, m order to refresh your people and pass the winter ; and- 
in the spring of the ensuing year, 1778, to proceed from thence to 
the northward, as far as in your prudence you may think proper, in 
further search of a North-east or Not,.h-west passage from the 
Pacific Ocean into the Atlantic, or North Sea ; and, u from your 
own observation, or any information you may receive, there shall 
appear to be a probability of such a passage, you are to proceed as 
above directed ; and having discovered such a passage, or failed in 
the attempt, make the best of >our way back to England, by such 
route as you may think best for the improvement of geography and 
navigation ; repairing to Spithead with both sloops, where they are 
to remain till further orders. 

“ And at whatever places you may touch in the course of your 
voyage, where accurate observations of the nature hereafter 
mentioned have not been made, you are, as far as vour time will 
allow, very carefully to observe the situation of such places, both 
in latitude and longitude ; the variation of the needle ; bearings oi 
headlands ; height, direction, and course of the tides and currents ; 
depths and soundings of the sea ; shoals, rocks, &c. ; and also to 
survey, make charts, and take views of such bays, harbours, and 
different parts of the coast, and to make such notations thereon as 
may be useful either to navigation or commerce. You are also 
carefully to observe the nature of the soil and the produce thereof ; 
the animals or fowls that inhabit or frequent it ; the fishes that are 
found in the rivers or upon the coast, and in what plenty 5 and 
in case there are any peculiar to such places, to describe them 
minutely, and to make as accurate drawings of them as you can ; 
and if you find any metals, minerals, or valuable stones, or any 
extraneous fossils, you are to bring home specimens of each ; as 
also of the seeds of such trees, shrubs, plants, fruits, and grains, 
peculiar to those places, as you may be able to collect, and to 
transmit them to our secretary, that proper experiments and exami- 
nations may be made of them. You are likewise to examine the 
genius, temper, disposition, and number of the natives and inhabi- 
tants, where you find any ; and to endeavouf , by all proper means, 
to cultivate a friendship with them, making them presents of such 
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trinkets a* you may have <m board, and they may like best ; inviting 
them to traffic, and showing them evenr kind of civility ana regard! 
but taking care, nevertheless^ not to suiter yourselves to be surprised 
by them, but to be always on your guard against any accidents. 

"You are also, with the consent of the natives, to take pos- 
session, in the name of the King of Great Britain, of convenient 
situations in such countries as you may discover, that have not 
already been discovered or visited by any other European power; 
and to distribute among, the inhabitants such things as will re- 
main as traces and testimonies of your having been there; but if 
you find the countries so discovered are uninhabited, you are to 
take possession of them for his majesty, by setting up proper marks 
and inscriptions as first discoverers ana possessors. 

"But forasmuch as, in undertakings of this nature, several emer- 
gencies may arise not to be foreseen, and therefore not particularly 
to be provided for by instructions beforehand, you are, in such 
cases, to proceed as you shall judge most advantageous to the 
service on which you are employed ; and you are, by all oppor- 
tunities, to send to our secretary, for our information, accounts of 
your proceedings, and copies of the surveys and drawings you shall 
have made ; and upon your arrival in England, you are imme- 
diately to repair to this office, in order to lay before us a full account 
of your proceedings in the whole course of your voyage, taking 
care, before you leave the sloop, to demand from the officers and 
petty officers the log-books and journals they may have kept, and 
to seal them up for our inspection, and enjoining them, and the 
whole crew, not to divulge where they have been, until they have 
permission so to do ; and you are to direct Captain Clerke to do 
the same with respect to the officers, petty officers, and crew of the 
Discovery* 

41 Should any accident happen to the Resolution in the course of 
the voyage, so as to disable ner from proceeding any further, you 
are in such case to remove yourself and her crew into the Discovery , 
and to prosecute your voyage in her, her commander being hereby 
strictly required to receive you on board, and to obey your orders, 
the same in every respect as when you were actually on board the 
Resolution; and in case of your inability by sickness, or otherwise, 
to carry these instructions into execution, you axe to be careful to 
leave them with the next officer in command, who is hereby required 
to execute them in the best manner he can. 
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"The above instructions were given July 6th, 1770, under the 
hands of the Earl of Sandwich, Lord C. Spencer, Sir H. Palliser ; 
and, by command of their lordships, signed, Philip Stephens, Secre- 
tary tf the Admiralty.” 

In order to carry this noble and extensive plan into execution, on 
the 14th of February, 1776, the Resolution and Discovery, having 
been completely equipped m the dock at Deptford, were put into 
commission, captain Cook hoisted hi* pendant on board the 
former sloop, and the command of the Discovery , of 300 tons bur- 
then, which had been purchased into the service, was given to Cap- 
tain Clerke, who had been Captain Cook’s second lieutenant on 
board the Resolution , in his second voyage round the world. Both 
ships were well fitted out, and supplied abundantly with every article 
necessary for a long voyage ; and on the 8th of June, while they 
lay in Long Reach, they had the satisfaction of a visit from* Earl. 
Sandwich, Sir Hugh Palliser, and others of the Board of Admiralty, 
to ascertain whether everything had been completed pursuant to 
their orders and for the convenience of their crews. They honoured 
Captain Cook with their company to dinner on that day, and were 
saluted on their coming on board and on their going on shore, with 
seventeen guns and three cheers. To convey some permanent 
benefit to the inhabitants of Otaheite and of the other islands which 


they might happen to visit, his Majesty ordered a supply of some 
useful animals, with hay and com for their support. They were 
also furnished with a sufficient quantity of valuable European gar- 
den seeds which might add fresn supplies of food to the vegetable 
productions of 'the newly-discovered islands. They had also an 
extensive assortment of iron, tools, and trinkets, to facilitate a 
friendly commerce and intercourse with the inhabitants of snch new 
countries as might be discovered. A variety of other articles, which 
might be conducive to health, comfort, or convenience, were also 
added. In furtherance of geographical science, a variety of astro- 
nomical and nautical instruments were intrusted by the Board of 
Longitude to Captain Cook and Mr. King, his second lieutenant, 
who volunteered to supply the place of a professional observer. The 
Board likewise intrusted them with the time-keeper, by Kendal, 
Captain Cook had employed on his last voyage, and which 
had given great satisfaction. Another chronometer and a similar 
assortment of astronomical and other instruments were put 
on board the Discovery for the use of Mr. William Bailey, who 
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was engaged as as observer on board that sloop. Though 
several young men among, the sea-officers were capable of being 
employed in constructing charts, drawing plans, and taking 
views of the coasts and headlands, nevertheless, Mr« Webster 
was engaged to embaik with Captain Cock for the purpose of 
supplying the defects .of written accounts, by taking accurate 
drawings of the most memorable scenes and transactions. Mr. 
Anderson, also, surgeon to Captain Cook, added to his pro- 
fessional abilities a great proficiency in natural history. This 
gentleman had already visited the South Sea Islands in the same 
ship, and enabled the captain to enrich his history of his voyage 
with useful and valuable remarks. The vocabularies of the 
Friendly and Sandwich Islands, and of the natives of Nootka, had 
been furnished to the commander by this useful associate, and a 
fourth vocabulary, in which the language of the Esquimaux was 
compared with that of the Americans on the opposite side of the 
continent, had been prepared by the captain himself. The con- 
fessed abilities and great assiduity of Mr. Anderson, in observing 
everything that related either to natural history or to manners and 
language, and the desire manifested by Captain Cook on all occa- 
sions to have the assistance of that gentleman, afforded proof of the 
great value of his collections. The Resolution had the same com- 
plement of officers and men that she had in her former voyage, and 
the establishment of the Discovery varied from that of the Adven- 
ture in the single instance of her having no marine officer on board. 
This arrangement was finally completed at Plymouth, and on the 
9th of July they received the party of marines allotted for the 
voyage. On board both vessels were 192 persons, officers included. 
Those of the Resolution werd Lieutenants Gore, King, and William- 
son ; Bligh,* master ; Anderson, surgeon ; and Philips, lieutenant 
of marines. The officers of the Discovery were lieutenants Burney 
and Rickman ; Edgar, master ; and Law, surgeon. 

* Mr. William Uligh «u the same officer who commanded the Bounty, the crew 
of which mutinied on April 8, 1789, off Otaheitc, and having bound Lieutenant Rligh, 
turned him adnft in the long-boat with eighteen men, and. with only 150 lba. of biscuit, 

K ibe, of pork, and a aft-gallon caik of water. Mr Bltgb ultimately reached Timor, 
Ving traversed 3,618 miles in forty-six days. The random was despatched from 
England to bring the mutineers to justice, and eighteen were brought off the island, 
but the frigate was wrecked, when several men were drowned. Ten of the mutineers 




179a. Fletcher Christian, the ringleader, and the mutineers proceeded in ihe Bounty 
to Pitcairn’s Island, where they were discovered in 1809. 


CAPTAIN COO#, I* 

It Is with Captain Cook’s third and last fatal voyage of explora- 
tion in which he lost his life that the present volume alone deals, 
and we give the narrative in an abbreviated form, chiefly in. the 
Captain’s own words. 

Contrary winds and other circumstances of little consequence 
prevented the ships from clearing the Channel till the 14th of 
July, 1776. 

Nothing material happened till the is 4 of August, when we 
arrived off Teneriffe, one of the Canaries, where several of the 
gentlemen landed. It is said that none of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants remain here as a distinct people, but that the produce of their 
intermarriage with the Spaniards may still be traced in a strong 
and muscular race dispersed over the islands. 

On the 4th we weighed anchor and proceeded on our voyage. 
At nine o’clock in the evening of the 10th we saw the island of 
Bonavista, bearing south, distant little more than a league, though 
at this time we thought ourselves much farther off. This, however, 
proved a mistake, for after hauling to the eastward till twelve 
o’clock to clear the sunken rocks that lie about a league from the 
south-east point of the island, we found ourselves at that time close 
upon them, and but just weathered the breakers. Our situation, 
for a few moments, was very alarming. I did not choose to sound, 
as that might have heightened the danger instead of lessening it. 
For some days preceding the 6th of October we had seen alba- 
trosses, pintadoes, and other petrels, and now saw three penguins, 
which induced us to sound, though we found no ground at 150 
fathoms. 

On the 10th of October we arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and found in the bay two French East India ships, the one outward 
and the other homeward bound. 

Nothing remarkable happened till the evening of the 31st, when 
it began to blow excessively hard from the south-east and continued 
for three days, during which time there was no communication 
between the ship and the shore. The Resolution was the only ship 
in the bay that rode out the gale without dragging her anchors. 
We felt its effects not less sensibly on shore; the tents and 
observatory were torn to pieces, and the astronomical quadrant 
narrowly escaped irreparable damage On the .3rd of November 
the storm ceased. 

The Discovery, having been detained some days at Plymouth 
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the RtsohtUm*) did net arrive' here till the xoth. * Captain 
Clerke informed me that he had sailed from Plymouth on the lit of 
August, and should have been with us a week sooner if the late gale 
of wind had not blown him off the coast. Upon the whole, he was 
seven days longer in his passage from England than we had been. 
He had the misfortune to lose one of his marines, who foil Over- 
board ; but there had been no other mortality among his people, 
and they now arrived well and hearty. 

While the ships were getting ready, some of our officers made an 
excursion into the neighbouring country. 

Here I added to my original stock of live animals by purchasing 
two young bulls, two heifers, two young stone horses, two mares, 
two rams, several ewes and goats, and some rabbits and poultry. 
All of them were intended for New Zealand, Otaheite, and die 
neighbouring islands, or any other place in the course of our 
voyage where there might be a prospect of their proving useful to 
posterity. Having given Captain Clerke a copy of my instructions, 
and an order directing him how to proceed in case of separation, 
we repaired on board on the morning of the 30th. At five in the 
afternoon we weighed and stood out of the bay. We steered a 
south-east course, with a very strong gale from the westward, 
followed by a mountainous sea, which made the ship roll and 
tumble exceedingly, and gave us a great deal of trouble to preserve 
from injury the cattle we had on board. Notwithstanding all our 
care, several goats, especially the males, died, as also some sheep. 
This misfortune was. m a great measure, owing to the cold, which 
we now began to feel most sensibly. 

Nothing very interesting happened from the 5th of December till 
the 26th of January, when they arrived at Van Diemen’s Land, 
where, as soon as they had anchored in Adventure Bay, Captain 
Cook says, I ordered the boats to be hoisted out. In one of them 
I went myself to look for the most commodious place for furnishing 
ourselves with the necessary supplies, and Captain Clerks went in 
his boat upon die same service. Early next morning I sent Lieu- 
tenant King to the east side of the bay, with two parties, one to cut 
wood and the other grass, under the protection of the marines, as, 
although none of the natives had appeared, there could be no doubt 
that some were in the neighbourhood. 1 also sent a launch for 
.water, and afterwards visited all the parties myself. In the evening 
P we drew the seine at the head of the bay, and at one haul caught a 
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great quantity of fish ; most of them wen of that sort known to 
seamen by the name of elephant fish. In the afternoon, next day, 
we were agreeably surprised, while cutting wood, with a visit from 
eight men and a boy, natives of the country. They approached us 
from the woods, without betraying any marks of fear, for none of 
them had any weapons, except one, who held in his hand a stick, 
about two feet long and pointed at one end . They were of common 
stature, but rather slender. Their skin was clack* and also their hair, 
which Was as woolly as that of any native ypf Guinea ; but they were 
not distinguished by remarkably thick li£s nor flat noses. On the 
contrary, their features were far from being disagreeable ; most of 
them had their hair and beards smeared with red ointmenLand 
some had their faces also painted with the same composition. They 
received our presents without the least appearance of satisfaction, 
and when some bread was offered them they either returned it or 
threw it away without even tasting it. They also refused some 
elephant fish, both raw and dressed. However, upon giving them 
some birds, they did not return these, and easily made us compre- 
hend that they were fond of such food. I had brought two pigs 
ashore with a view to leaVe them in the woods. The instant these 
came within reach they seized them, as a dog would have done, by 
the ears, and were carrying them off immediately, with no other 
apparent intention than to kill them. 

Being desirous of knowing the use of the stick which one of our 
visitors carried in his hand, I made signs to them to show me, and 
so far succeeded that one of them set up a piece of wood as amark, 
and threw at it from a distance of about twenty yards. But he had 
little reason to commend his dexterity, for, after repeated trials, he 
was still very wide of the mark. Omai, to show them how much 
superior our weapons were to theirs, then fired his musket at it, 
which alarmed them so much that, notwithstanding all he could do 
or say, they ran instantly into the woods. Thus ended our first 
interview with the natives. 

Immediately after their final retreat I ordered the two pigs— 
bring a boar and a sow— to be carried about a mile within, the 
woods, at the head of the bay, and saw them left there, by the side 
of a fresh-water brook. A young bull and a cow, and some sheep 
and goats, were also at first intended to have been left by me, as 
an additional present to Van Diemen's Land. Bjut J soon altered 
. my intention, from a persuasion that the natives, incapable of 
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entering into my views of improving their country, would destroy 
them. 

The morning of the 29th we had a dead calm, which continued 
all day, and effectually prevented our sailing. I therefore sent a 
party over to the east point of the bay, to cut grass, and another, 
which 1 accompanied, to cut wood. We had observed several of 
the natives sauntering along the shore, which assured us that, 

« their consternation had made them leave us so abruptly 
y before, they were convinced that we intended them no 
mischief, and were desirous of renewing the intercourse. We had 
not been long landed before about twenty of them, men and boys, 
joined us. without expressing the least sign of fear or distrust. 
One of this company was conspicuously deformed, but was not 
more distinguishable by the hump on his back than by the drollery 
of his gestures, and the seeming humour of his speeches, which he 
was very fond of exhibiting, as we supposed, for our entertainment. 
His language appeared to me to be different from that spoken by 
the inhabitants of the more northern parts of this country, whom 
I met with in my first voyage, which is not extraordinary, since 
those we now saw and those we then visited differ in many other 
respects. 

Some of our present group wore round their necks three or four 
loose folds of small cord, made of the fur of some animal, and 
others of them had a narrow slip of the kangaroo skin tied round 
their ankles. 1 gave to each of them a string of beads and a medal, 
which they appeared to receive with some satisfaction. They 
seemed to set no value on iron, or iron tools, and were even ignorant 
of the use of fish-hooks, if we might judge of their manner of look- 
ing at some of ours, which we showed to them, though it is certain 
they derive no inconsiderable part of their subsistence from the sea. 
We saw, however, no vessels in which they could go on the water. 
Their habitations were little sheds or hovels, built of sticks and 
covered with bark. After staying about an hour with the wooding 
party and the natives, I went over to the grass-cutters. Having 
seen the boats loaded; I returned on board to dinner, and some time 
after was joined by Lieutenant King. From him I learnt that soon 
after my departure several women and children made their appear- 
ance. These females wore a kangaroo skin tied over the shoulders 
and round the waist, apparently to support their children when 
carried on their backs, for in all other respects they were as naked 
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sub the men, and had their bodies tattooed in the same manner. 
They differed from the men in that as some of them had their heads 
completely shorn, in others this operation had been perfonned on 
only one side, while the rest of them had all the upper part of 
the head shorn close, leaving a circle of hair all round, somewhat 
like the tonsure of Romish priests. Many of the children had fine 
features and were thought pretty, but the same cannot be said of 
the persons of the women, especially those ad/anced in years. 

Mr/Anderson, with his usual diligence, spent the few days we 
remained in Adventure Bay in examinirfg the country. The only 
animal of the quadruped kind we got was a sort of opossum, about 
twice the size of a large rat. It is of a dusky colour above, tinged 
with a brown or rusty cast, and whitish below. About a third of 
the tail towards its tip is white, and bare underneath, by which Jt 
probably hangs on the branches of trees in its search for berries. 
The kangaroo, without doubt,' is a native of this island, as the people 
we met with had some pieces of their skins ; and we several times 
saw an animal, though indistinctly, in the woods, which, from its 
size, could be no other. 

In the woods, the principal sorts of birds are large brown hawks, 
or eagles, crows, nearly the same as ours in England, yellowish 
paroquets, and large pigeons ; there are also three or four small 
birds, one of which is of the thrush kind. On the shore were 
several common sea-gulls, a few black oyster-catchers, or sea-pies, 
and a pretty plover, of a stone colour, with a black hood. About 
the lake, behind the beach, a few wild ducks were seen, and some 
shags used to perch upon the high leafless trees near the shore. The 
sea affords a more plentiful supply to the inhabitants, and at least 
as great a variety as the land. Of these, the elephant fish are the 
most numerous, and though inferior to many pther fish, were very 
palatable food. Superior In quality to the elephant fish was a sort 
partaking of the nature both of a round and a flat fish, having the 
eyes placed very near each other, the fore part of the body very 
much flattened or depressed, and the rest rounded. It is of a 
brownish-sandy colour, with rusty spots on the upper part and 
below. From the quantity of slime it was always covered with, it 
seems to live after the manner of flat fish at the bottom. Upon the 
rocks are plenty of muscles and some other small shell-fish. There 
are also great numbers of sea-stars, some small li&pets, and large 
quantities of sponge, one sort of which thrives on shore by the sea, 
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and has a most delicate texture. Among the insects are grass* 
hoppers, butterflies, and several sorts of small moths, finely varie- 
gated. There are two sorts of dragon-flies, gad-flies, camel-flies, 
several sorts of spiders, and some scorpions, but the last are rather 
rare. The most troublesome, though not very numerous tribe of 
insects, are the mosquitoes, and a large black ant, the pain of whose 
bite, while it lasts, is almost intolerable. 

The inhabitants whom we met with here had little of that fierce 
and wild appearance common to people in their situation, but on 
the contrary seemed mild and cheerful, without reserve or jealousy 
of strangers. With respect to their personal activity or mental 
capacity, they do not seem to possess the first in any remarkable 
degree ; and as for the latter, they have apparently less than even 
the half-animated inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, who have not 
invention sufficient to make clothing for defending themselves from 
the rigour of the climate, though furnished with the materials. 
Their colour is a dull black, and not quite so deep as that of the 
African negro. Their hair, however, is perfectly woolly, and is 
clotted or divided into small parcels like that of the Hottentots, 
with the use of some sort of grease, mixed with a red paint or ochre, 
which they smear in great abundance over their heads. Their 
noses, though not flat, are broad and full ; their eyes are of a mid- 
dling size, with the white less clear than in us, and though not 
remarkably quick or piercing, such as give a frank, cheerful cast 
to the whole countenance. Their mouths are rather wide, and they 
wear their beards long, and clotted with paint in the same manner 
as the hair on their heads. 

At eight o'clock in the morning of the 30th of January, a light 
breeze springing up at west, we weighed anchor and put to sea 
from Adventure Bay. We pursued our course to the eastward, 
without meeting with anything worthy of note, till the night of the 
6th of February, when a marine belonging to the Discovery fell 
overboard, and was never seen afterwards. 

At daybreak on the 16th I set out with a party of men in five 
boats to collect food for our cattle. Captain Clerke, and several of 
the officers, also Omai, and two of the natives, accompanied me. 
We proceeded about three leagues up the Sound and then landed 
on the east side, at a place where 1 had formerly been. Here we 
cut as much grass as loaded the two launches. As we returned 
down the Sound, we visited Grass Cove, memorable as the scene pf 
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the massacre W Captain Fumeaux’s people. Whilst we mm at 
this place oar cariosity prompted us to enquire into the circum- 
stances attending the melancholy fate of our countrymen! and 
Omai was made use of as interpreter for this purpose* The natives 
present answered all the questions that were put to them o il the 
subject with out reserve, and like men who are under no dread of 
punishment for a crime of which they are not guilty; for we already 
knew that none of them had been concerned m the unhappy trans- 
action. They told us, that while our pebpje were sitting at dinner, 
surrounded by several of the natives, some of the latter stole, or 
snatched from them, some bread and fish, for which they were 
beaten. This being resented, a quarrel ensued, and two New 
Zealanders were shot dead, by the only two muskets that were 
fired ; but before our people had time to discharge a third, or to 
load again those that had been fired, the natives rushed in upon 
them, overpowered them with their numbers, and put them all to 
death. We stayed here till the evening, when, having loaded the 
rest of the boats with grass, celery, and scurvy-grass, we embarked 
to return to the ships, where some of the boats did not arrive till 
one o’clock the next morning ; and it was fortunate that they got 
on board then, for it afterwards blew a perfect storm. In the 
evening the gale ceased, and the wind having veered to the east, 
brought with it fair weather. 

By this time more than two-thirds of the inhabitants of the 
Sound had settled themselves about us. Great numbers of them 
daily frequented the ships while our people were busy melting 
some seal-blubber. No Greenlander was ever fonder of train-oU 
than our friends here seemed to be. They relished the very slrim- 
mings of the kettle, but a little of the pure stinking oil was a 
delicious feast. Having got on board as much hay and grass as we 
judged sufficient to serve the cattle till our arrival at Otaheite, and 
having completed the wood and water of both ships, on the 24th of 
February we weighed anchor and stood out of the cove. While we 
were unmooring and getting under sail, many of the natives came 
to take their leave of us, or rather to obtain, if they could, some 
additional presents from us before our departure. Accordingly, 
I gave to two of their chiefs, two pigs, a boar, and a sow. They 
made me a promise not to kill them, though 1 must own I put no 
great frith in this. The animals which Captain Fumeaux sent on 
'shore here, and which soon after fell into the hands of the natives, 
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I was now told were all dead ; but I was afterwards informed that 
Tiratoq, a chief, had a great many cocks and hens in his pos- 
session, and one of the sows. 

We had not been long at anchor near Motuara before three or 
four canoes, filled with* natives, came off to us from the south-east 
side of the Sound, and a brisk trade was carried on with them for 
the curiosities of this place. In one of these canoes was Kahoora. 
This was the third time he had visited us without betraying the 
smallest appearance of fear. Next morning, he returned again 
with his whole family— men, women, and children to the number 
of twenty and upwards. Omai was the first who acquainted me 
with his being alongside the ship, and desired to know if he should 
ask him to come on board. 1 told him he might, and accordingly 
he introduced the chief into the cabin, saying, “ There is Kahoora : 
kill him ! ” He afterwards expostulated with me very earnestly. 
"Why do you not kill him ? You tell me if a man kills another in 
England that he is hanged for it This man has killed ten, and 
yet you will not kill him, though many of his countrymen desire it, 
and it would be very good.” Omai’s arguments, though specious 
enough, having no weight with me, I desired him to ask the chief 
why he had killed Captain Furneaux’s people. At this question 
Kahoora folded his arms, hung down his head, and looked like one 
caught in a trap, and I firmly believe he expected instant death ; 
but no* sooner was he assured of his safety than he became cheerful. 
He did not, however, seem willing to give me an answer to the 
question that had been put to him till 1 had again and again re- 
peated my promise that he should not be hurt. Then he ventured 
to tell us that one of his countrymen having brought a stone 
hatchet to barter, the man to whom it was offered took it, and 
would neither return it nor give up anything for it, on which the 
owner of it snatched up the bread as an equivalent, and then the 
quarrel began. 

Polygamy is allowed amongst these people, and it is not uncom- 
mon for a man to have two or three wives. The women are 
marriageable at a very early age ; and it would appear that one who 
is unmarried is but in a forlorn state. Their public contentions are 
frequent, or rather perpetual ; for it appears from their number of 
weapons and dexterity in using them, that war is tbeir principal 
profession. Before they begin the onset they join in a war-song, to 
which they all keep exactest time, and soon raise their passions to 
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a degree of frantic fury, attended with the most horrid distortion of 
the eyes, mouths, ana tongues, to strike terror into their enemies, 
which makes them appear to those who have not been accustomed 
to such a practice more like demons than men, and would almost 
chill the boldest With fear. After the battle succeed the horrid 
oigies of cannibalism, when, after cutting in pieces, even while yet 
alive, the bodies of their enemies, and dressing them on a fire, they 
devour *the flesh, not only without reluctance, but with peoiliar 
satisfaction. 

On the 25th of February we sailed from New Zealand, and had 
no sooner lost sight of the land than our two young adventurers 
repented heartily of the step they had taken. All the soothing en- 
couragement we could think of availed but little. They wept both 
in public and private, and made their lamentations in a kind of 
song, which was expressive of the praises of their country. Thus 
they continued for many days ; but at length their native country 
and their friends were forgotten, and they appeared to be as firmly 
attached to us as if they had been bom amongst us. 

On the 29th of March, as we were standing to the north-east, 
the Discovery made the signal of seeing land, which we soon dis- 
covered to be an island of no great extent. On approaching the 
shore, we could perceive with our glasses that several of the natives 
were armed with long spears and clubs, which they brandished in 
the air with signs of threatening, or, as some on board interpreted 
their attitudes, with invitations to land. Most of them appeared 
naked, except, having a sort of girdle, which, being brought up 
between the thighs, covered that part of the body. But some of 
them had pieces of cloth of different colours, white, striped, or 
chequered, which they wore as a garment thrown about their 
shoulders, and almost all of them had a white wrapper about their 
heads, not unlike a turban. They were of a tawny colour, and of a 
middling stature. At this time a small canoe was launched in a 
great hurry from the further end of the beach, and putting off with 
two men, paddled towards us, when 1 brought to. They stopped 
short, however, as if afraid to approach, until Omai, who addressed 
them in the Otaheitean language, in some measure quieted their 
apprehensions. They then came near enough to take some beads 
and nails, which were tied to a piece of wood and thrown into the 
canoe. Omai, perhaps improperly, put the question to them, 
whether they ever ate human flesh ? which they answered in the 
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negative with a mixture of indignation and abhOffetfdei 
than, whose namei was Mourooa, being asked how* he came by -a 
scar on >fais forehead, tdd us that it waS the consequence fef a wound 
he had gbt infighting with the people Of an island, Which lies to 
the north-eastward, who sometimes came to invade theb* country. 
They afterwards, took hold of a rope, but still would not venture on 
board. 

Mourooa was lusty and well made, but not very tall His features 
were agreeable, and his disposition seemingly no less so, for he 
made several droll gesticulations which indicated both good-nature 
and a share of humour. His colour was nearly of the same cast 
with that common to the people of Southern Europe. The other 
man was not so handsome. Both of them had strong straight hair 
of a jet colour, tied together on the crown of the head with a bit of 
cloth. They wore girdles of a substance made from the Merus 
papyrifera, in the same manner as at the other islands of this ocean. 
They had on a kind of sandals made of a grassy substance inter- 
woven, and as supposed, intended to defend their feet from the 
rough coral rock. Their beards were long, and the inside of 
their arms, from the shoulders to the elbows, and some other 
parts, were punctured or tattooed after the manner of the inhabi- 
tants of almost all the other islands in the South sea. The lobe of 


their ears was slit to such a length, that one of them stuck there a 
knife and some beads which he had received from us, and the same 
person had two polished pearl shells, and a bunch of human hair, 
loosely twisted, hanging about his neck, which was the only orna- 
ment we observed. The canoe they came in was not above io feet 
and very narrow, but both strong and neatly made. They 
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While we were thus employed in reconnoitring the 4hore, great 
numbers of the natives thronged down upon the reef, all armed. 
Mourooa, who was in my boat, probably thinking that this warlike 
appearance hindered us from landing, ordered them to retire back. 
As many of them complied I judged he must be a person of some 
consequence among them ; indeed, if we understood him right, he 
was the king’s brother. So great was the curiosity of several of the 
natives that they took to the water, and, swimming off to the boats, 
came on board them without reserve. Nay, we found it difficult to 
keep them out, and still more difficult to prevent them carrying off 
everything they could lay their hands upon. At length, when they 
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perceived that we were returning to the ships, they all left us 
except our original visitor, Mourooa ; he, though not without evi- 
dent signs of fear* kept his place in my boat, ana accompanied me 
on board the ship. 

The cattle and other new objects that presented themselves to 
our visitor did not strike him with much surprise. Perhaps his 
mind was too much taken up about his own safety to allow him to 
attend tt> other things. I could get but little ii formation from him, 
and therefore, after he had made a short Stay, I ordered a boat to 
carry him in toward the land. As soon as he got out of the cabin 
he happened to stumble over one of the goats. His curiosity now 
overcoming his fear, he stopped, looked at it, and asked Omai what 
bird this was, and not receiving an immediate answer from him, he 
repeated the question to some of the people upon deck. The boat 
having conveyed him pretty near to the surf, he leaped into the sea 
and swam asnore. He had no sooner landed than a multitude of 
his countrymen gathered round him as if in eager curiosity to leant 
from him what he had seen, and in this situation remained when 
we lost sight of them. 

After leaving Mangeea. as this island was called, on the after- 
noon of the 30th of March, we continued our course northward all 
that night and till noon on the 31st, when we again saw land in the 
direction of north-east by north, distant eight or ten leagues, and 
next morning we got abreast of its north end. I sent three armed 
boats to look for anchoring ground and a landing-place. In the 
meantime we worked up under the island with the snips. Just as 
the boats were putting off, we observed several single canoes 
coming from the shore. TTiey first went to the Discovery , she 
being the nearest ship ; and soon after three of the canoes came 
alongside the Resolution, each conducted by one man. They are 
long and narrow, and supported by outriggers. Some knives, 
beads, and other trifles were conveyed to our visitors, who gave us 
a few cocoa-nuts upon our asking for them, though they did not 
part with them by way of exchange for what they had received 
from us, for they seemed to have no idea of bartering, nor did they 
appear to estimate any of our presents at a high rate. With a little 
persuasion one of them came on board, and the other two, en- 
couraged by his example, soon followed him f Their ’whole 
behaviour denoted that they were quite at ease. 

After their departure another canoe arrived, conducted by a man 
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who brought a bunch of plantains specially as a present to me, for 
whom he asked by name, which he had learnt from Omai, who 
was sent before us in a boat with Mr, Gore. In return for this 
civility I gave him an axe and a piece of red cloth, when he paddled 
back to the shore well satisfied. I afterwards understood from 
Omai that this present was sent from the king or principal chief of 
the island. Not long after, a double canoe, in which were twelve 
men, came towards us, who, as they drew near the ship, recited 
some words in concert, by way of chorus, one of their number first 
standing up, and giving the word before each repetition. When 
they had finished their solemn chant, they came alongside and 
asked for the chief. As soon as I showed myself, a pig and a few 
cocoa-nuts were conveyed up into the ship, and the principal 
person in the canoe made me an additional present of a piece of 
matting. Our visitors were conducted into the cabin and to other 
parts of the ship, where some objects seemed to strike them with a 
degree of surprise, though nothing fixed their attention for a 
moment. They were afraid to come near the cows and horses, 
nor did they form the least conception of their nature. But the 
sheep and goats did not surpass the limits of their understanding, 
for they gave us to understand that they knew them to be birds. 
I made a present to my new friend of what I thought would be 
most acceptable to him, but on his going away he seemed rather 
disappointed than pleased. I afterwards understood that he was 
very desirous of obtaining a dog, of which animal this island could 
not boast. 

I despatched Lieut. Gore with three boats, two from the Resolu- 
tion and one from the Discovery . Two of the natives, who had 
been on board, accompanied him, and also Omai, who went in his 
boat as interpreter. The ships being a full league from the island 
when the boats put off, it was noon before we could work up to it 
We then perceived a prodigious number of the natives abreast of 
the boats. In order to observe their motions, and to be ready to 
give such assistance as our people might want, I kept as near the 
shore as was prudent. Some of the islanders now and then came 
off to the ships in their canoes, with a few cocoa-nuts, which they 
exchanged for anything that was offered to them. These occa- 
sional visits served to lessen my solicitude about the people who 
had landed, for though we could get no information from our 
visitors, yet their venturing on board seemed to imply that their 
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countrymen on shore had not made an improper use of the con- 
fidence placed in them. At length, a little before sunset, we had 
the satisfaction of seeing the boats put off. When they got on 
board, I found that Mr. Gore himself, Omai, Mr. Anderson, and 
Mr* Burney, were the only persons who had landed. 

Omai was Mr. Gore’s interpreter ; but that was not the only ser- 
vice he performed this day, for being asked by the natives a great 
many questions concerning us y his answers.; according to the 
account he gave me, were not a little marvellous ; for instance, he 
told them that our country had ships as luge as their island, on 
board which were instruments of war of such dimensions that 
several people might sit within them ; and that one of these was 
sufficient to crush the whole island at one shot This led them to 
inquire what sort of guns we actually had in our two ships. He said 
that though they were but small in comparison with those he had just 
described,' yet, with such as tbev were, we could, with the greatest 
ease, and at the distance the ships were from the shore, destroy 
the island and kill every soul in it. They persevered in their 
inquiries regarding the means by which this could be done, and 
Omai explained the matter as well as he could. He happened 
luckily to have a few cartridges in his pocket, which were produced; 
the balls and the gunpowder were submitted to inspection, and to 
supply the defects of his description. In the centre of the circle 
formed by the natives, the inconsiderable quantity of gunpowder, 
collected from his cartridges, was properly disposed upon the 
ground, and set alight by means of a bit of burning wood from the 
oven where the dinner was dressing. The sudden blast, and loud 
report, the mingled flame and smoke that instantly succeeded, now 
filled the whole assembly with astonishment. They no longer 
doubted the tremendous power of our weapons, and gave full credit 
to all Omai had said. Tnis probably induced them to liberate the 
gentlemen, whom they, at first, appeared inclined to detain. 

Omai found three of his countrymen here, whose story is an 
affecting one, as related by him. About twenty persons had em- 
barked on board a canoe at Otaheite, to cross over to the neigh- 
bouring island, Ulietea. A violent contrary wind arising, they 
could neither reach the latter nor get back to the former. The 
intended passage being a very short one, their stock of provisions 
was very scanty, and soon exhausted. The hardship they suffered, 
Vrhile driven along by the storm, are not to be conceived, and they 
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pjpsed many days without sustefttate. Their number* gtedttafly 
djhimishcd, until, worn out tty famine and fatigue, four only survived, 
when the canoe upset ; however, they kept hanging by the side of the 
vessel till Providence brought them in sight pf the people of this 
island, who immediately sent out canoes and brought them ashore. 
Of the four one was since dead, but the three survivors spoke highly 
of the treatment they here met with ; and so well satisfied were 
they with their situation, that they refused the offer made to them, 
at Omai’s request, of giving them a passage on board our ships, to 
restate them to their native islands. This will serve to explain 
better than a thousand conjectures how the detached parts of the 
earth, and in particular how the islands of the South Seas, may 
have been first peopled, especially those that lie remote from any 
inhabited continent, or from each other. 

With a gentle breeze at east we got up with Wateeoo on the 
3rd of April, and I immediately despatched Mr. Gore with two 
boats to endeavour to procure some food for our cattle. As there 
seemed to be no inhabitants here to obstruct our taking away what- 
ever we might think proper, our boats no sooner reached the west 
side of the island than they ventured in, and Mr. Gore and his 
party got safe on shore. The supply obtained here consisted of 
about a hundred cocoa-nuts for each ship ; we also got our cattle 
some grass, and a quantity of the u wharra” tree, as it is called at 
Otaheite. Though there were at this time no settled inhabitants 
upon the island, indubitable marks remained of its being at least 
occasionally frequented ; in particular, a few empty huts were 
found, in one of which Mr. Gore left a hatchet and some nails, to 
the value of what we took away. 

As soon as the boats were hoisted in, I made sail again to the 
northward. Although Hervey’s Island, discovered in 1773, was 
not above fifteen leagues distant, yet we did not sight it till day- 
break in the morning. As wc drew near it we observed several 
canoes put off towards the ships, each containing from three to six 
men. They stopped at the distance of about a stone’s throw from 
the ship, and it was some time before Omai could prevail upon 
them to come alongside ; but no entreaties could induce any of 
them to venture on board. Indeed, their disorderly and clamorous 
behaviour by no means indicated a disposition to trust us or treat 
us well We afterwards learnt that they had attempted to take some 
oars out of the Discovery s boat that lay alongside, and struck a 
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BMP nfe? endeavoured to prevent them. They also cot away, with, 
a. shejU, a net with f meat which hung over the ship’s jrtero,qa& 
absolutely refused to restore it, though we afterwards purchased it 
of them. Those who were about our ship behaved in 4 ho same 
daring manner. At the same time they immediately showed a 
knowledge of bartering, and sold some fish they had fen small 
nails, of which they were immoderately fqpd, and called them 
“ goom.” They also caught with the grea; est avidity bits of paper i 
or inything else that was thrown to them. These people seemed . 
to differ, as much iu person as in disposition, from the natives of 
Wateeoo, though the distance between the two islands is not great. 
Their colour was of a deeper cast, and several had a fierce, rugged 
aspect resembling the natives of New Zealand. The polished 
shell of a pearl oyster, hung about their neck, was the only personal 
decoration that we observed amongst them, for not one of then) had 
adopted that mode of ornament, so generally prevalent amongst 
the natives of this ocean, of puncturing or tattooing their bodies. 
Though singular in this, we had the most unequivocal .proofs of 
their being of the same .common race, and their language ap- 
proached still nearer to the dialect of Otaheite than that of Wateeoo 
or Mangeea. 

On the 7th of April I steered west by south, with a fine breeze 
easterly. I proposed to proceed first to Middlebuxgh, or Eooa, 
thinking, if the wind continued favourable, that we had food enough 
on board for the cattle to last till we should reach that island ; but 
about noon on the next day, those faint breezes that had attended 
and retarded us so long, again returned, and 1 found it necessary to 
haul more to the north, to get into the latitude of Palmerston and 
Savage Islands, discovered in 1774, during my last voyage, so that, 
if necessity required it, we might have recourse to them. At length, 
at daybreak on the 13th, we saw Palmerston Island, distant about 
five leagues, though we did not reach it till eight o’clock the next 
morning. I then sent four boats, with an officer in each to search 
the coast for the most convenient landing-place. 

The boats first examined the south-easternmost part, and (ailing 
there, ran down to the east, where we had the satisfaction of seeing 
them land. About one o’clock one of the boats came on board, 
laden with scurvy-grass and young cocoa-nut trees, which afforded 
a feast for the cattle. Before evening I went ashore in a small 
boat, accompanied by Captain Clerke, and landing in a small creek, 
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found everybody hard at work. Upon the bushes that front the 
8ea t or even farther in. we found a great number of men-of-war 
birds, tropic birds, aria two sorts of boobies, which, at this time, 
were laying the&eggs, and so tame that they Jittered us to take 
them on with outffends. ' 

At one part of reef, which looks into or bounds the lake that 
is within, there was a large bed of coral, almost even with the sur- 
face, which affords, *pferhaps, one of the most enchanting prospects 
that nature has anywhere produced. Its base was fixed to the 
shore, but reached so far in, that it could not be seen, so that it 
seemed to be suspended in the water, which deepened so suddenly 
that, at the distance of a few yards, there might be seven or eight 
fathoms. The sea was, at this time, quite unruffled ; and the sun 
shining brightly, exposed the various sorts of coral in the most beauti- 
ful order. This scene was enlivened by numerous species of fishes 
gliding along in apparent security. There were no traces of inhabi- 
tants having ever been here, if we except a small piece of a canoe 
that was found upon the beach, which might have drifted from some 
other island. After the boats were laden, I returned on board, 
leaving Mr. Gore with a party to pass the night on shore, in order to 
be ready to commence work early next morning. Next day was 
accordingly spent, as the preceding one had been, in collecting food 
for the cattle. Having secured a sufficient supply by sunset, I ordered 
everybody on board, but there being little or no wind, I determined 
to wait, and to employ the following day in trying to get some 
cocoa-nuts from the next island, where we could observe that those 
trees were in greater abundance than where we had already landed. 
With this view, I went with the boats to the west side of the island, 
and having landed with little difficulty, immediately set the people 
to gather cocoa-nuts, which we found in great abundance. Omai, 
who was with me, caught with a scoop net, in a very short time, as 
much fish as served the whole party on shore for dinner, besides 
sending some to both ships. Here were also great abundance of 
birds, particularly men-of-war and tropic birds, so that we fared 
sumptuously. Omai was of the greatest use in these excursions, 
for he not only caught the fish, but dressed them and the birds we 
killed in an oven with heated stones, after the fashion of his country, 
with a dexterity and good-humour that did him great credit. We 
found this islet nearly a half larger than the other, and almost en- 
tirely covered with cocoa-palms, so that we got there above twelve 
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hundred edfcoa-nuts, which were equally divided amongst thewhole 
crew. 

The nine dllaL low islets, comprehended under the name of 
Jldmerston Islancrfmay be reckoned the heads d| summits of the 
Kef of coral rocks that connects them togetherjJRyered only with 
a thin coat of sand, yet clothed, as already ob«|f§ii with trees and 
plants. The heat, which had been great for jflpnth, became now 
mueh more disagreeable from the close 'doHweather, and, from 
the moisture attending it, threatened s6on to tie noxious. However, 
it is remarkable that though the only fresh provisions we had 
received since leaving the Cape of Good Hope was that at New 
Zealand, there was not a single person sick on board from the con- 
stant use of salt food, or vicissitudes of climate. 

In the night of the 24th of April we passed Savage Island, ufbich 
I had discovered in 1774. I steered for the south, and then hauled 
up for Annamooka. It was no sooner daylight than we were 
visited by six or seven canoes from different islands, bringing with 
them, besides fruits and roots, two pigs, several fowls, some large 
wood-pigeons, small rails, and large violet-coloured coots. All 
these they exchanged with us for beads, nails, hatchets, &c. They 
had also other articles of commerce, but 1 ordered that no curiosi- 
ties should be purchased till the ships had been supplied with pro- 
visions, and leave had been given for that purpose. Knowing also, 
from experience, that if all our people traded with the natives 
according to their own caprice, perpetual quarrels would ensue, I 
ordered that particular persons should manage the traffic both on 
board and on shore, prohibiting others to interfere. Before mid- 
day, Mr. King, who had been sent to Kamango, returned with 
seven hogs, some fowls, a quantity of fruit and roots, and some 
grass for the cattle. His party was very civilly treated at Kamango, 
the inhabitants of which did not seem to be numerous. Their 
huts, which stood close to each other within a plantain walk, were 
but indifferent, and not far from them was a pretty large pond of 
fresh water, tolerably good, but there was no appearance of any 
stream. The chief of the island, named Tooboulangee, and another, 
whose name was Taipa, came on board with Mr. King. They 
brought with them a hog as a present to me, promising more the 
next day, and they kept their word. 

On the 6th we were visited by a great chief from Tongataboo, 
whose name was Feenou, and whom Taipa introduced to us as king 
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of all the Friendly Isles. All the natives made their |M|M&ce t# 
him by bowing their heads as low as his feet, tfcfjplir Of which 
they also touchoA with each hand, first with the jAaitbn with 
the back part j fed there would be little roonr to suspect thatflh 
peason receivednh so much respect could be anything less th m 
the king. In tf^Hkernoon I went to pay this great man a visit, 
having first leeeflHL* present of two fish from him, brought on 
board by one of hnBpants. As soon as I landed he came up to 
me, and appeared toffee about thirty years of age, tally but thin, 
with more of the European cast of features than any I had yet seen 
here. After a short stay, our new visitor and five or six of his 
attendants accompanied me on board. I gave suitable presents to 
them all, and entertained them in such a manner as I thought 
would be most agreeable. In the evening 1 attended them on shore 
in my boat, into which the chief ordered three hogs to be put, as a 
return for the presents he had received from me. 

The first day of our arrival at Annamooka, one of the natives 
had stolen out of the ship a large junk axe ; I now applied to 
Feenou, who was my guest on the 8th, to exert his authority to get 
it restored to me, and so implicitly was he obeyed, that it was 
brought on board while we were at dinner. These people gave us 
very frequent opportunities of remarking what expert thieves they 
were, and even some of the chiefs did not refrain from stealing. 
t)n the lower class a flogging seemed to make no greater impression 
ban it would have done upon the maimpast, and when any of them 
happened to be caught in the act, their superiors, far from inter- 
ceding for them, would often advise us to kill them. As this was a 
punishment we did not choose to inflict, they generally escaped 
without any punishment, until Captain Clerke at length nit upon a 
mode of treatment which appeared to have some effect. He put 
them under the hands of the barber, and completely shaved their 
heads, thus pointing them out as objects of ridicule to their country- 
men, and enabling our people to deprive them of future opportuni- 
ties to repeat their rogueries, by keeping them at a distance. 

Feenou, understanding that I meant to proceed direct Wto TOfiga- 
taboo, importuned me strongly to alter this plao^to which he ex- 
pressed as much aversion as if he had some particular interest to 
promote by diverting me from it. In preference to it, he warmly 
■ recommended an island, or rather a group of islands, called Hapaee, 
lying to the north-east. There, he assured us, we could be supplied 
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plentifully with provisions, in the easiest manner ; and to add weight 
to his advice, he engaged to attend us thither in person. He earned 
his point, ana Htfngee was made choice of for out next station j as 
Irhad never been visited by any European ships, t& examination of 
it* became an object with me. After some unimpf&tmt transactions, 
at daybreak, in 'the morning of the 16th, we aimed north-east fot 
Hapaee, which was now in sight. Neift davufird&me to an anchor, 
and* the ships were soon filled with Jhe’nffifres. They brought 
hogs, fowls, fhlit, and roots, which they exchanged for hatchets, 
knives, nails, beads, and cloth. 1 went on shore, accompanied by 
Omai and Feenou, landing at the north part of Lefooga, a little to 
the right of the ship’s station. The chief conducted me to a hut 
situated close to the sea-beach, which I had seen brought thither but 
a few moments before, for our reception ; Feenou, Omai, and 1 
seated ourselves, while the other chiefs and the multitude formed a 
circle on the outside, and also sat down. 1 was then asked hcNv 
long I intended to stay ? On my replying five days, Taipa wife 
ordered to come and sit by me, and proclaim this to the people. 
He then harangued them in a speech mostly dictated by Feenou ; 
the purport of it, as I learned from Omai, was, that they were all, 
both old and young, to look upon me as a friend, who Intended to 
remain with them a few days ; that, during my stay, they must not 
steal anything, or molest me in any other way ; and that it Was 
expected that they should bring hogs, fowls, fruits, &c., to the 
ships, where they would receive in exchange for them such and 
suen articles, which he enumerated. Taipa then took occasion to 
signify to me, that it was necessary 1 should make a present to the 
chief of the island, whose name was'Earoupa. I was not unpre- 
pared for this ; and gave him some articles that far exceeded his 
expectations. My liberality brought on me new demands, of the 
same kind, from the chiefs of other isles who were present,- and 
from Taipa himself. 

After viewing the watering-place we returned to our former sta- 
tion, where I found a baked hog and some yams, smoking hot, 
ready to be carried on board for my dinner. I invited FeenoU and 
his friends to partake of it, and we embarked for the ship, though 
none but himself sat down with us at the table. After dinner I 
conducted them on shore, and before 1 returned) on board, the chief 
gave me a fine large turtle and a quantity of yams. Our supply Of 
provisions was copious, for in the course of the day we got, by 
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barter, alongside the ship, about twenty small hogs, besides fruit 
and roots. Next morning early, Feenou and Omai, who scarcely 
ever quitted the chief, and now slept on shore, came on board. 
The object of the visit was to require my prescribe upon the island* 
I saw a large concourse of people already assembled, and guessed 
that something more than ordinary was in agitation, but could not 
tell what, nor could Omai inform me. I had not long landed before 
a hundred of the natives appeared in sight, and advanced laden 
with yams, bread-fruit, plantains, cocoa-nuts, and sugar-canes. 
They deposited their burthens in two piles, or heaps, on our left. 
Soon after a number of others arrived, bearing the same kind of 
articles, which were collected into two heaps on the right ; to these 
were tied two pigs and six fowls, and to those on the left six pigs 
and two turtles. As soon as this munificent collection of provisions 
was laid down in order, and disposed to the best advantage, the 
bearers of it Joined the multitude, who formed a large circle round 
the whole, rresently after a number of men entered the circle, or 
area, before us, armed with clubs, made with green branches of the 
cocoa-nut tree ; they paraded about for a few minutes and then 
retired, one half to one side and the other half to the other side, 
seating themselves before the spectators. Soon after they suc- 
cessively, entered the lists, and entertained us with single combats : 
one champion rising up and stepping forward from one side, chal- 
lenged those of the other side, by expressive gestures more than by 
words,' to send one of their body to oppose him. If the challenge 
was accepted, which was generally the case, the two combatants 
put themselves in proper attitude, and then began the engagement, 
which continued till one or other owned himself conquered, or till 
their weapons were broken. As soon as each combat was over the 
victor squatted himself down, facing the chief, and then rose up and 
retired. At the same time some old men, who seemed to sit as 
judges, applauded them in a few words, and the multitude, especially 
those on the side to which the victor belonged, celebrated the glory 
he acquired in two or three huzzas. 

This entertainment was now and then suspended for a few 
minutes, and during these intervals there were both wrestling and 
boxing matches. The first were performed in the same manner as 
at Otaheite, and the second differed very little from the method 
practised in England. But what struck us most with surprise was 
to see a couple of lusty wenches step forth and begin boxing^ with- 
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out the leapt ceremony, and with as much art as the men. This 
contest, however, did not last above half a minute before one of 
them gave in ; the conquering heroine received the same applause 
frpm the spectators which they bestowed on the successful combat- 
ants of tiie other sex. We expressed some dislike at this part of 
the entertainment, which, however, did not prevent the other 
females from entering the lists. They appea ed to be girls of spirit, 
and would certainly have given each other a good drubbing if the 
old women had not interposed between them. All these combats 
were exhibited in the midst of at least 3,000 people, and were 
conducted with the greatest good humour on all sides. 

As soon as these diversions were ended, the chief told me that 
the heaps of provisions on our right hand were a present to Omai, 
and those on our left hand, being about two-thirds of the wtible 
quantity, were given to me. He added that I might take them on 
board whenever it was convenient, but that there would be no oc- 
casion to set any of our people as guards over them, as 1 might be 
assured that not a single cocoa-nut would be taken away by the 
natives. So it proved, for I left everything behind, and returned to 
the ship fo dinner, carrying the chief with me ; and when the provi- 
sions were removed on board in the afternoon, not a single article was 
missing. There was as much as loaded two’ boats, and I could not 
but be struck with the munificence of Feenou, for this present far 
exceeded any I had ever received from any of the sovereigns of the 
various islands I had visited in the Pacific Ocean. I lost no time in 
convincing our friend that I was not insensible of his liberality, for, 
before he quitted the ship, I bestowed upon him such commodities 
as 1 guessed were most valuable in his estimation. 

Feenou had expressed a desire to see the marines go through the 
military exercise ; and as I was desirous of gratifying his curiosity, 
I ordered them all ashore from both ships in the morning. After 
they had performed various evolutions and fired several volleys, 
with which the numerous body of spectators seemed well pleased, 
the chief entertained us, in his turn, with an exhibition which, 
as was acknowledged by us all, was performed with a dexterity and 
exactness far surpassing the specimen we had given of our different 
manoeuvres. It was a kind of dance so entirely different from any- 
thing 1 had ever seen, that I can give no description that will con- 
vey any tolerable idea of it to my readers. It was performed by 
men, and 105 persons took part in it. Each of them had in his 
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hand an instrument neatly made, shaped somewhat like a paddle, 
two feet and a half in length, with a small handle and a thin Made, 
so that; they were very light. With these instruments they made 
many and various flourishes, each of which was accompanied with 
a different movement. At first the performers ranged themselves 
in three lines, and by various evolutions each man changed his 
station in such a manner, that those who had been in the rear came 
to the front. Nor did they remain long in the same position. At 
one time they extended themselves in one line ; they then formed 
in a semicircle, and lastly in two square columns. While this last 
movement was executing, one of them advanced and performed an 
antic dance before me, with which the whole ended. The musical 
instruments consisted of two drums, or rather two hollow logs of 
wood, from which some varied notes were produced by beating on 
them with two sticks. It did not, however, appear to me that the 
dancers were much assisted by these sounds, but by a chorus of 
vocal music, in which all the performers joined at the same time. 
Their song was not destitute of pleasing melody, and all their 
corresponding motions were executed with so much skill, that the 
numerous body of dancers seemed to act as if they were one great 
machine. It was the opinion of every one of us, that such a per- 
formance would have met with universal applause in a European 
theatre ; and it so far exceeded any attempt we had made to enter- 
tain them, that they seemed to pique themselves upon the superior- 
ity they had over us. As to our musical instruments, they held none 
of them in the least esteem, except the drum, and even that they 
did not think equal to their own. 

In order to give them a more favourable opinion of English 
amusements, and to leave their minds fully impressed with the 
deepest sense of our superior attainments, I directed some fireworks 
to be got ready, and after it was dark played them off in the 
presence of Feenou, the other chiefs, and a vast concourse of their 
people. Our water and sky rockets, in particular, pleased and 
astonished them beyond all conception, and the scale was now 
turned in our favour. This, however, seemed only to furnish them 
with an additional motive to proceed to fresh exertions of their very 
singular dexterity; and our fireworks were no sooner ended, than a 
succession of dances began. As a prelude to them, a band of music 
or chorus of eighteen men seated themselves before us in the centre 
of the circle. Four or five of this band had pieces of large bam- 
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boo, from three to. five or six feet long, the upper end open, but the 
Other end dosed by one of the joints. With this dosed end the 
performers kept constantly striking the ground, though slowly, thus 
produdng different notes, according to the different lengths of the 
instruments, but all of them of the hollow or bass sort ; to counter- 
act which, a person kept striking quickly, and with two sticks, a 

E iece of the same substance, split and laid along the ground, and 
y that means furnishing a tone as acute a« those produced by the 
others were grave. The rest of the band, as well as those who per- 
formed upon the bamboo, sang a slow and soft air, which so tem- 
pered upon the harsher notes of the above instrument, that no 
bystander, however accustomed to hear the most perfect and varied 
modulation of sweet sounds, could avoid confessing the vast power 
and pleasing effect of this simple harmony. Soon after they |iad 
finished, nine women exhibited themselves, and sat down fronting 
the hut where the chief was. A man then rose and struck the first 
of these women on the back with both fists joined ; he proceeded 
in the same manner to the second and third, but when he came to 
the fourth, whether from accident or design, I cannot tell, instead 
of the back, he struck her on the breast. Upon this a person rose 
instantly from the crowd, who brought him to the ground with a 
blow on the head, and he was carried off without the least noise or 
disorder. But this did not save the other five women from so odd 
a ceremony ; for a person succeeded him, who treated them in the 
same manner. Their disgrace did not end here, for when they 
danced, they had the mortification to find their performance twice 
disapproved of, and were obliged to repeat it. 

On the morning of the 23rd, as we were going to unmoor, in 
order to leave the island, Feenou, and his prime minister, Taipa, 
came alongside in a sailing canoe, and informed me that they were 
setting out for Vavaoo, an island which they said was about two 
days’ sail to the northward of Hapaee. The object of their voyage, 
they would have me believe, was to get for me an additional supply 
of hogs, and some red-feathered > caps for Omai to carry to 
Otaheite, where they are in high esteem. Feenou assured me that 
he should be back in four or five days, and desired me not to sail 
till his return, when he promised he would accompany me to 
Tongataboo. I thought this a good opportunity to acquire some 
knowledge of Vavaoo, and proposed to him to go thither with the 
ships ; but he seemed not to approve of the plan, and, by way of 
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diverting me from it, told 9 ie that there was neither harbour nor 
anchorage about it I therefore consented to wait in my present 
station until his return, and he immediately set out 

In my walk on the 25th I happened to step into a house, where I 
found a woman shaving a child's head with a shark's tooth stuck 
into the end of a piece of stick. I observed that she first wetted 
the hair with a rag dipped in water, applying her instrument to that 
part which she had previously soaked. The operation seemed .to 
give no pain to the child, although the hair was taken off as dose 
as if one of our razors had been employed. Encouraged by what I 
now saw, I soon after tried one of those singular instruments upon 
myself, and found it to be an excellent substitute. However, the 
men of these islands have recourse to another contrivance when 
they shave their beards. The operation is performed with two 
shells, one of which they place under a part of the beard, and with 
the other, applied above, they scrape that part off. In this manner 
they are able to shave very dose. The process is indeed rather 
tedious, but not painful, and there are men amongst them who 
seem to profess the trade. It was as common, while we were here, 
to see our sailors go ashore to have their beards scraped off after the 
fashion of Hapaee, as it was to see their chiefs come on board to be 
shaved by our barbers. Finding that little or nothing of the pro- 
duce of the island was now brought to the ships, I resolved to 
change our station, and in the afternoon of the 26th of May, 
I hauled into a bay that lies between the south end of Lefooga and 
the north end of Hoolaiva, and there anchored. 

About noon a large sailing canoe came under our stern, in which 
was a person named Futtafaihe, or Poolaho, or both, who, as the 
natives then on board told us, was king of Tongataboo and all the 
neighbouring islands. It being my interest, as well as my inclina- 
tion, to pay court to all the great men without making inquiry into 
the validity of their assumed titles, I invited Poolaho on board. 
He brought with him, as a present, tyro fat hogs, though not so fat 
as himself. If weight of body could give weight in rank or power, 
he was certainly the most eminent man in that respect we had seen. 
I found him to be a sedate, sensible person. He viewed the ship 
and the several new objects with uncommon attention, and asked 
many pertinent questions ; one of which was, what could induce us 
to visit these islands ? After he had satisfied his curiosity in look- 
ing at the cattle and other novelties which he met with on deck, I 
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desired him to walk down into the cabin. To this his attendants 
objected, saying, that if he were to accept of the invitation, it must 
happen that people would walk over his head ; but the chief him- 
self, less scrupulous in this respect than his attendants, waived all 
ceremony ana walked down. 

Poolaho sat down with us to dinner, but he ate little and drank 
less. When he arose from the table he desired me to accompany 
him*ashore. I attended him in my own uoat, having first made 
presents to him of such articles as I observed he valued most, 
and were even beyond his expectation to receive. 1 was not dis- 
appointed in my view of thus securing his friendship, for the 
moment the boat reached the beach, he ordered two more hogs to 
be brought and delivered to my people. He was then carried out 
of the boat by some of his own people upon a board resembling a 
hand-barrow, and went and seated himself in a small house near 
the shore, which seemed to have been erected there for his accom- 
modation. He placed me at his side, and his attendants seated 
themselves in a semicircle before us outside the house. Behind 
the chief, or rather on one side, sat an old woman with a sort of fan 
in her hand, whose office it was to prevent his being pestered with 
the flies. I stayed till several of his attendants left him, first 
making him obeisance by bowing the head down to the sole of his 
foot, and touching or tapping the same with the upper and under 
side of the fingers of both hands. Others, who were not in the 
circle, came, as it seemed, on purpose and paid him this mark of 
respect, and then retired without speaking a word. I was charmed 
witn the decorum that was observed, and had nowhere seen the 
like, not even among more civilised nations. 

Poolaho, -the king, as 1 shall now call him, came on board betimes 
next morning, and brought, as a present to me, one of their caps, 
or rather bonnets, composed of the tail feathers of the tropic turd, 
with the red feathers of the paroquets wrought upon them or jointly 
with them. They are made so as to tie upon the forehead, without 
any crown, and have the form of a semicircle, whose radius is 1 8 or 
20 inches. At daybreak the next morning I weighed with a fine 
breeze, and stood to the westward with a view to return to Anna- 
mooka. We were followed by several sailing canoes, in one of 
which was the king. He quitted ps in a short time, but left his 
brother and five of his attendants on board, we had also the com- 
pany of a chief, just then arrived from Tongataboo, whose name 
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was Tooboueitoa. The mordent he arrived he sent his canoe away, 
and declared that he and five more who came with him would bleep 
on board ; so that 1 had now my cabin filled with visitors. They 
brought plenty of provisions with them, for which they always- had 
suitable returns. 

About noon next day, Feenou arrived from Vavaoo. He told us 
that several canoes, laden with hogs and other provisions, which 
had sailed with him from that island, had been lost, owing to the 
late stormy weather, and that everybody on board perished This 
melancholy tale did not seem to affect any of his countrymen that 
heard it ; and as to ourselves/ we were by this time too well ac- 
quainted with his character to give much credit to such a story. 
The following morning, Poolaho and the other chiefs, who had been 
wind-bound with him, arrived. I happened at this time to be ashore, 
in company with Feenou, who now seemed to be sensible of the 
impropriety of his conduct in assuming a character that did not 
belong to him. I left him to visit this greater man, whom I found 
sittingwith a fewpeople before him : but, as everyone hastened to pay 
court to him, the circle increased pretty fast I had the most con- 
vincing proof of Fecnou’s inferiority, for he placed himself amongst 
the rest that sat before Poolaho as attendant on his majesty. Both 
he and Poolaho went on board with me to dinner, but only the latter 
sat at table. Feenou, having made his obeisance in the usual way, 
saluting his sovereign’s foot with his head and hands, retired out of 
the dabin. The king had before told us that this would happen, and it 
nowappeared that Feenou could not eat or drinkin bis royal presence. 

Feenou had taken up his residence in our neighbourhood, but he 
was no longer the leading man. However, we still found him to be 
a person of consequence, and we had daily proofs of .his opulence 
and liberality, by the continuance of his valuable presents. We 
now heard that there were other great men of the island whom we 
had not yet seen ; in particular they mentioned a person, consider- 
ably over sixty, named Mareewagee, and another called Toobou, 
who, they said, were of the first consequence. And so I found them 
to be when I paid them a visit on snore, which they returned — 
coming off to the ship accompanied by three or four inferior chiefs. 
When dinner was laid upon the table, not one of them would sit 
down or eat anything that was served up ; on expressing my sur- 
prise at this, they were all taboo, as they said, which signifies that 
a thing is'forbidden. Dinner being over, and having gratified their 
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curiosity by showing to them every part of the ship. I then con- 
ducted them ashore. As soon as the boat reached the beach, 
Feenouand some others stepped out Young Futtafaihe following 
them, Was called back by Mareewagee, who now paid the beir- 
apparent the same obeisance, and in the same manner that I had 
seen it paid to the king. By this time I had acquired some certain 
information about the relative situations of the several great men, 
whose names have been so often mentioned. I now knew that 
Mareewagee and Toobou were brothers. ‘Feenou was one of 
Mareewagee’s sons, and Tooboueitoa was another. 

Next day was fixed upon by Mareewagee for giving a grand 
haiva, or entertainment, to which we were all invited. For this 
purpose a large space had been cleared before the temporary hut of 
the chief, near our post, as an area where the performances wepre to 
be exhibited. In the morning great multitudes of the natives came 
ih from the country, every one carrying upon his shoulders a pole, 
about six feet long, with a yam suspended at each end. These 
yams and poles were deposited on each side of the area, so as to 
form two large heaps, decorated with different sorts of small fish, 
and piled up to the greatest advantage : they were Mareewagee’s 
present to Captain Clerke and me. Everything being thus pre- 
pared, about eleven o’clock they began to exhibit various dances, 
which they called “ mai” The music consisted, at first, of seventy 
men as a chorus, who sat down ; and amidst them were placed 
three instruments, which we called drums from their effect, and the 
natives “naffa ; M these instruments produce a rude though loud 
and powerful sound. The first dance consisted of four ranks 6i 
twenty-four men each, holding in their hands a little thin light 
wooden instrument, about two feet long, and in shape not unlike a 
small oblong paddle. With these, which are called “pagge,”they 
made a great many different motions, all which were accompanied 
by corresponding attitudes of the body. Their motions were at first 
slow, but quickened as the drums beat faster, and the whole time 
they recited sentences in a musical tone, which were answered by 
the chorus ; at the end of a short space they all joined, and finished 
with a shout ; then the rear rank, dividing, shifted themselves very 
slowly round each end, and meeting in the front, formed the first 
rank, the whole number continuing to recite tbe sentences as before. 
The other ranks did the same successively, till that which at first 
was the front became the rear j and their evolutions continued in 
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the sane maimer, till the la$t rank regained its first situation. They 
then began a much quicker dance, though slow at first, and sung 
about ten minutes, when the whole body divided into two parts, 
retreated a little, and then approached, forming a sort of circular 
figure, which finished the dance. 

In a short time, seventy men sat down as a chorus to another 
dance. This consisted of two ranks, of sixteen persons each, with 
young Toobou at their head. These danced, sung, and twirled the 
u pagge” as before, but in general much quicker. A motion that 
met with particular approbation, was one m which they held the 
face aside, as if ashamed ; the back rank closed before the front 
one, and that again resumed its place, as in the two former dances. 
At that instant two men entered very hastily, and exercised the 
clubs which they use in battle ; they did this by first twirling them 
in their hands, and making circular strokes before them with great 
force and quickness, but so skilfully managed that, though stand- 
ing quite close, they never interfered. To them succeeded a person 
with a spear, in the same hasty manner, looking about eagerly, as 
if in search of somebody to throw it at. He then ran hastily to one 
side of the crowd in the front, and put himself in a threatening 
attitude, as if he meant to strike with his spear at one of them, 
bending the knee a little, and trembling, as it were, with rage. He 
continued in this manner only a few seconds, when he moved to 
the other side, and having stood in the same posture there, for the 
same short time, retreated from the ground as fast as when he 
made his appearance ; and various other evolutions were per- 
formed with much adroitness. 

5ext day I dined ashore. The king sat down with us, but he 
neither ate nor drank. 1 found that this was owing to the presence 
of a female, who, as we afterwards understood, had superior rank 
to himself. As soon as this great personage had dined, she 
stepped up to the king, who put his hands to her feet, and then she 
retired. He immediately dipped his fingers into a glass of wine, 
and then received the obeisance of all her followers. This was the 
single instance we ever observed of his paying this mark of rever- 
ence to any person. At the king’s desire I ordered some fireworks 
to be played off in the evening ; but unfortunately, being damaged, 
this exhibition did not answer expectation. As no more entertain- 
ments were to be expected on either side, and the curiosity of the 
populace was by this time pretty well satisfied, most of them left us. 
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We still, however, had thieves about us, and, encouraged by the 
negligence of our people, we had continual instances of their 
depredations. Some of the officers, belonging to both ships, who 
had made an excursion into the interior of the island without my 
leave or knowledge, returned this evening, after an absence of two 
days. They had taken with them their muskets, with the neces- 
sary ammunition, and several small articles of the favourite com- 
modities, all of which the natives had the dexterity to steal from 
them in the course of their expedition. Feenou and Poolaho upon 
this occasion very justly observed, that if any of my people at any 
time wanted to go into the country, they ought to be acquainted 
with it, in which case they would send proper persons along with 
them, and then they would be answerable for their safety. Though 
I gave myself no trouble about the recovery, of the things Stolen 
upon this occasion, most of them, through Feenou’s interposition, 
were recovered, except one musket and a few other articles of 
inferior value. 

We had now recruited the ships with wood and water, and had 
finished the repairs of the sails. However, as an eclipse of the sun 
was to happen on the $th of July, and it was now the 25th of Tune. 
I resolved to defer sailing till that time had elapsed, in order to 
have a chance of observing it. Having therefore some days of 
leisure before me, a party of us, accompanied by Poolaho, set out 
early next morning in a boat for Mooa, the village where he and the 
other great men usually reside. As we rowed up the inlet, we met 
fourteen canoes fishing in company, in one of which was Poolaho’s 
sons. In each canoe was a triangular net, extended between two 
poles, at the lower end of which was a cod to receive and secure the 
fish. They had already caught some fine mullet, and they put 
about a dozen into our boat. I desired to see their method of 
fishing, which they readily complied with. A shoal of fish was sup- 
posed to be in one of the banks, which they instantly enclosed in a 
large net like a sieve, or set-net. This the fishers, one getting into 
the water out of each boat, surrounded with the triangular nets in 
their hands, with which they scooped the fish out of the seine, or 
caught them as they attempted to leap over it. 

Leaving the prince and nshing party, we proceeded to the bottom 
of the bay. Here we observed a fiataoka, or burying-place, which 
was much more extensive, and seemingly of more consequence, 
than any we had seen at the other islands. We were told that it 
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belonged to the king; It consisted of three pretty lam houseS| 
situated upon a rising ground, with a small one at a distance. 'all 
ranged longitudinally. They were covered and paved with line 
pepoles, and the whole was enclosed by large flat stones of hard 
coral rock, properly hewn, placed on their edges; one of the 
stones measured twelve feet in length, two in brehqth, and above 
one in thickness. Within one of these houses were two rude 
wooden busts of men. On inquiring what these images were 
intended for, we were told they were metelv memorials of some 
chiefs who had been buried there, and not the representations of 
any deity. In one of them was a Carved head of an Otaheitean 
canoe, which had been driven ashore on their coast and deposited 
here. 

After we had refreshed ourselves we made an excursion into the 
country, attended by one of the king's ministers. Our train was not 
great, as he would not suffer the rabble to follow us. He also 
obliged all those whom wc met upon our progress to sit down till we 
had passed, which is a mark of respect due only to their sovereigns. 

By far the greater part of the country was cultivated, and planted 
with various sorts of productions. There were many public and 
well-beaten roads, ana abundance of foot-paths leading to every 
part of the island. It is remarkable that when wc were on the most 
elevated parts, at least a hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
we often met with the same coral rock which is found on the shore, 
and yet these very spots, with hardly any soil upon them, were 
covered with luxuriant vegetation. We saw some springs, but the 
water was either stinking or brackish. When we returned from our 
walk, which was not till the dusk of the evening, our supper was 
ready, and consisted of a baked hog, some fish, and yams, all 
excellently well cooked after the method of these islands. As there 
was nothing to amuse us after supper, we followed the custom of 
the country, and lay down to sleep, our 'beds being mats spread 
upon the floor, and cloth to cover us. The king, who had made 
himself very happy with some wine and brandy which we had 
brought, slept in the same house, as well as several others of the 
natives. 

• On die 30th I visited Futtafaihe, and we spent the night ashore ; 
but we were a good deal disturbed by a singular instance of luxury 
in which their principal men indulge themselves— that of being 
beaten while they are asleep. Two women sat by Futtafaihe and 
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panned this operation, that was called “ tooge-tooge,” by beating 
briskly on bis body and legs with both fists, as on a drum, till he 
fell asleep, and continuing it the Whole night, with some short in- 
tervals. When once the person itf asleep, they abate a little in the 
strength and auickness of beating, but resume it if they observe any 
appearance ot his waking. In the morning we found that Futta* 
faille’s women relieved each other, and went to sleep by turns. In 
any^ other country it would be supposed that such a practice would 
put an end to all rest ; but here it certaimy acts as an opiate, and 
is a strong proof of what habit may effect. The noise of this, how- 
ever, was not the only thing that kept us awake, for the people who 
sed the night in the house not only conversed among each other 
piently, as in the day, but all got up before it was light, and 
ae a hearty meal of fish and yams, which were brought to them 
by a person who seemed to know very well the appointed time for 
this nocturnal refreshment. 

I had prolonged my stay at this island on account of the approach* 
ing eclipse ; but on the 2nd of July, on looking at the micrometer 
belonging to the Board of Longitude, I found some of the rack-work 
broken, and the instrument useless till repaired, which there was 
not time to do before it was intended to be used. Preparing now 
for our departure, I got on board all the cattle, poultry, and other 
animals, except such as were destined to remain, and on the follow- 
ing day we unmoored, that we might be ready to take advantage of 
the first favourable wind. The king, who was one of our company 
this day at dinner, took particular notice of the plates, which induced 
me to make him an offer of one, either of pewter or of earthenware. 
He chose the first, and then began to tell us the several uses to 
which he intended to apply it, two being of so extraordinary a nature 
that I cannot omit mentioning them. He said that whenever he 
should have occasion to visit any of the other islands, he would 
leave this plate behind him at Tongataboo as a sort of representa- 
tive in his absence, that the people might pay it the same obeisance 
as they did to himself in person. He was asked what had been 
usually employed for that purpose before he got this plate, and we 
had the satisfaction of learning from him that this singular honour 
had been hitherto conferred on a wooden bowl in which he washed 
his hands. The other extraordinary use to which he meant to apply 
this plate, in the place of the wooden bowl, was to discover a thief. 
He said that when anything was stolen, and the thief could not be 
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found out, the people were all assembled together before him, when 
he washed his hands in water in this vessel, after which it was 
cleaned, and then the whole multitude advanced one after another 
and touched it in the same manner that they touch his foot when 
they pay him obeisance ; if the guilty person touched it he died 
immediately upon the spot, not by violence, but by the hand of 
Providence, and if any one refused to touch it, his refusal was a 
clear proof that he was the man. 

On the 6th of July we were ready to sail, but the wind being un- 
favourable, were under the necessity of waiting two or three days. 
We took our final leave of Tongataboo on the loth, and early in 
the morning of the second day reached Middleburgh, or Eooa. We 
had no sooner anchored than Taoofa, the chief, and several other 
natives visited us on board, and seemed to rejoice much at our 
arrival. This Taoofa knew me when 1 was here during my last 
voyage, and I now went ashore with him in search of fresh water, 
which was the chief object that brought me to Eooa. I was first 
conducted to a brackish spring, between low and high water mark, 
in the cove where we landed. Finding that we did not like this, 
our friends took us a little inland, where, in a deep chasm, we found 
veiy good water : but rather than undertake the tedious task of 
bringing it down to the shore, I resolved to rest content with the 
supply that the ships had got at Tongataboo. I put ashore the ram 
and the two ewes of the Cape of Good Hope breed, entrusting them 
to the care of Taoofa, who seemed proud of his charge. As we lay 
at anchor this island bore a very different aspect from any we had 
lately seen, and formed a most beautiful landscape. 

In the afternoon of the 13th, a party of us made an excursion to 
the highest part of the island ; and as the plains and meadows are 
adorned with tufts of trees, intermixed with plantations, they form 
a very beautiful landscape in every point of view. While I was sur- 
veying this delightful prospect, I could not help flattering myself 
with the pleasing idea, that some future navigators may, from the 
same station, behold these meadows stocked with cattle, brought to 
these islands by the ships of England : and that the completion of 
this single benevolent purpose, independently of all other consider- 
ations would sufficiently mark to posterity that our voyages had not 
been useless to the general interests of humanity. The next morn- 
ing I planted a pine apple, and sowed the seeds of melons and other 
vegetables in the chiefs plantation. I had some encouragement 
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indeed, to flatter myself that my endeavours of this kind would not 
be fruitless. On this day there was served up at my dinner a dish 
of turnips, being the produce of the seeds I had left during my last 
voyage. I had fixed on the 15th for sailing, till Taoofa pressed me 
to stay a day or two longer, to receive a present he had prepared for 
me, consisting of two small heaps of yams and some fruit, which 
seemed to be collected by a kind of contribution, as at the other 
isles. For this liberality I made an adequate return, and soon 
weighed. 


We now took leave of the Friendly Inlands, after a stay of nearly 
three months, during which time we lived with the natives in the 
most cordial friendship. Some accidental differences, it is true, 
now and then happened, owing to their great propensity to thieving, 
which was too often encouraged by the negligence of our own 
people. The time employed amongst them was not thrown away : 
ana we expended very little of our sea provisions, subsisting in 
general upon the produce of the islands while we stayed, and carry- 
ing away with us a quantity of refreshments, sufficient to last till we 
arrived at another station, where we could depend upon a fresh 
supply. 1 was not sorry, besides, to have had an opportunity of 
bettering the condition of these good people, by leaving the useful 
animals before-mentioned among them ; and at the same time, 
those designed for Otaheite received fresh strength in the pastures 
of Tongataboo. But besides the immediate advantages which both 
the natives of the Friendly Islands and ourselves received by this 
visit, future navigators from Europe, if any such ever tread in our 
steps, will profit Dy the knowledge acquired of the geography of this 
part of the Pacific Ocean ; and the more philosophical reader, who 
loves to view human nature in new situations, will, perhaps, find 
matter of amusement, if not of instruction, in the information which 


I have been enabled to convey to him concerning the inhabitants 
of this Archipelago. According to the information that we received 
then this Archipelago is very extensive. About 150 islands were 
reckoned up to us by the natives, who made use of bits of leaves to 
denote their number. 


At daybreak on the morning of the 12th we saw the island of 
Maitea, and soon after Otaheite. When we first drew near the 
island, several canoes came off to the ship, each conducted by two 
or three men. But, as they were common fellows, Omai took no 
particular notice of them, nor they of him. At length a chief, whom 
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I tad known before, najned Qotee, and Omai’s" brottar*in-law, ^hd 
three or four more persons, all of whom knew Omai, came on board.' 
There was nothing either tender or striking in their meeting, but, 
on the contrary, there seemed to be a perfect indifference on both 
sides, till Omai, having taken his brother-in-law down into the 
cabin, opened the drawer where he kept his red feathers, and gave 
him a few. This being presently known among the rest of the 
natives upon deck, the face of affairs was entirely changed, and 
Ootee, who would hardly speak to Omai before, now begged that 
they might be friends, and exchanged names. Omai accepted the 
honour, and confirmed it with a present of red feathers ; ana Ootee, 
by way of return, sent ashore for a hog. It was evident to every 
one of us, that it was not the man, but his property, they were in 
love with : such was Omai’s first reception among ms countrymen. 
The important news of red feathers being on board our ships having 
been conveyed on shore by Omai’s friends, day had no sooner 
begun to break next morning, than we were surrounded by a multi- 
tude of canoes, crowded with people bringing hogs and fruit to 
market At first, a quantity of feathers not greater than what 
might be got from a tom-tit would purchase a hog of forty or fifty 
pounds weight, but as almost everybody in the ships was possessed 
of some of this precious article of trade, it fell in its value above 500 
per cent before night 

Soon' after we had anchored, Omai’s sister came on board to see 
him. . I was happy to observe that, much to the honour of them 
both, their meeting was marked with expressions of the tenderest 
affection, easier to be conceived than described. This moving 
scene having closed, and the ship being properly moored, Omai 
and I went on shore. My first object was to pay a visit to a man 
whom my friend represented as a very extraordinary personage 
indeed, for he said that he was the goa of Bolabola. We found 
him seated under one of those small awnings which they usually 
carry in their larger canoes. He was an elderly man, and had lost 
the use of his limbs, so that he was carried from place to place 
upon a hand-barrow. From Omai’s account of this person I ex- 
pected to have seen some religious adoration paid to him, but, 
excepting some young plantain trees that lay before him, and upon 
the awning under which he sat, I could observe nothing by which 
he might be distinguished from their other chiefs. Omai presented 
to him a tuft of red feathers, tied to the end of a small stick ; but 
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after a little conversation on indifferent matters with this Bolabola 
naan, his attention was drawn to an old woman, the sister of his 
mother. She was already at his feet, and had bedewed t$em plen- 
tifully with tears of joy. I left him with the old lady in the midst 
of a number of people, who had gathered round him, and went to 
view a house said to be built by strangers since I was here before. 
By an inspection I found it was erected by some Spaniards, who 
hactbeen here lately in two ships from Liiv.a. When I returned, 1 
found Omai holding forth to a large company ; and it was with 
some difficulty that he could.be got away to accompany me on 
board, where I had an important affair to settle. This was in 
regard to the stated allowance of spirituous liquors ; and I had the 
satisfaction to find that the crews of both ships unanimously con- 
sented to an abridgment in the usual quantity while at this place, 
that they might not be under the necessity of being put to short 
allowance in a cold climate. 

The next day we began some necessary operations : I also put 
on shore the bull, cows, horses, and sheep, and appointed two men 
to look after them while grazing, as 1 did not intend to leave any 
of them at this part of the island. During the two following days 
it hardly ceased raining, but the natives, nevertheless, came to us 
from every quarter, the news of our arrival having rapidly spread. 
On the 17th Omai and I went on shore, to pay a formal visit to a 
young chief named Waheiadooa, who had come down to the beach. 
On this occasion Omai, assisted by some of bis friends, dressed 
himself, not after the English fashion, nor that of Otaheite, nor that 
of Tongataboo, nor in the dress of any country upon earth, but in 
a strange medley of all that he was possessed of. 

On our landing, Etary, or the god of Bolabola, carried on a 
hand-barrow, attended us to a large house, where he was set down, 
and we seated ourselves on each side of him. I caused a piece of 
Tongataboo cloth to be spread out before us, on which 1 laid the 
presents 1 intended to make. Presently the young chief came, 
attended by his mother and several principal men, who all seated 
themselves at the other end of the cloth, facing us. Then a man, 
who sat by me, made a speech, consisting of short and separate 
sentences, part of which was dictated by those about him. He 
was answered by one from the opposite side, near the chief ; Etary 
spoke next, and then Omai, both of them being hnswered from the 
same quarter. These orations were entirely about my arrival and 
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connections with them* The person who spoke last told me, among 
other things, that he was authorised to make a formal surrender Of 
the pr ovince of Tiaraboo to me, and of everything in it, which 
marks very plainly that these people are no strangers to the policy 
of accommodating themselves to present circumstances. At length 
the young chief was directed by his attendants to come and embrace 
me: ana, by way of confirming this treaty of friendship, We 
exchanged names. The ceremony being closed, he and his friends 
accompanied me on board to dinner. Having taken in a fresh 
supply of water, and finished all other necessary operations, on the 
22nd 1 brought off the cattle and sheep, and made ready for sea. 
On the 23rd we got under sail, and steered for Matavia Bay, where 
the Resolution anchored the same evening, the Discovery not 
arriving till the next day. 

About nine o’clock in the morning, Otoo, the king of the whole 
island, attended by a great number of canoes full of people, came 
from Oparre, his place of residence, and sent a messenger on board, 
accompanied by Omai and some of the officers. We found a pro- 
digious number of people assembled on this occasion, and in the 
midst of them was the king, attended by his father, his two brothers 
and three sisters. I went up first and saluted them, followed by 
Omai, who kneeled and embraced his legs. Omai had prepared 
himself for this ceremony by dressing in his very best suit of 
dothes, and behaved with a great deal of respect and modesty ; 
nevertheless, very little notice was taken of him. Perhaps envy 
had some share m producing this cold reception. He made the 
chief a present of a large bunch of red feathers and about two or 
three yards of gold cloth, and I gave him a suit of fine linen, a 
gold-laced hat, some tools', and, what was of more value than all 
the other artides, a auantity of red feathers, and one of the bonnets 
in use at the Friendly Islands. After the hurry of this visit was 
over, the king and the whole royal family accompanied me on board, 
followed by several canoes, laden with all kinds of provisions, in 
quantity suffident to have served the companies of both ships for 
a week. Soon after, the king’s mother, who had not been present 
at the first interview, came on board, bringing with her a quantity 
of provisions and cloth, which she divided between me and Omai, 
for although he was but little noticed at first by his countrymen, 
they no sooner gained a knowledge of his riches than they began 
to court his friendship. I encouraged this as much as I could, for 
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it was my wish to leave him with Otoo ; as 1 intended to land all 
my European animals at this island. I thought he would be able 
to give some instructions about the management of them and their 
use. Besides, I knew and saw that the further he was from his 
native island the more he would be respected ; unfortunately, how- 
ever, poor Omai rejected my advice, and conducted himself in so 
imprudent a manner that he soon lost the friendship of Otoo, and 
of -every other person of note in Otahcite. As soon as we had 
dined, a party of us accompanied Otoo to Oparre, taking with 
us the poultry with which we were to stock the island. These 1 
left at Oparre, in the possession of Otoo, and the geese and ducks 
began to breed before we sailed. We found there a gander, which 
the natives told us was the same that Captain Wallis had given to 
Oberea ten years before, several goats, and a Spanish bull, which 
they kept tied to a tree near Otoo’s house. I never saw a finer 
animal of this kind. He was now the property of Etary, and had 
been brought from Oheitepeha to this place in order to be shipped 
for Bolabola. Next day 1 put ashore three cows, a horse, a mare, 
and a sheep. 

Having thus disposed of these passengers, I found myself 
lightened of a very heavy burthen. The trouble and vexation 
that attended the bringing this living cargo thus far is hardly to 
be conceived ; but the satisfaction 1 felt in having been so for- 
tunate as to fulfil his majesty’s humane design, in sending such 
valuable animals to supply the wants of two worthy nations, 
sufficiently recompensed me for the many anxious hours I had 
passed, before this subordinate object of my voyage could be 
carried into execution. As 1 intended to make some stay here, 
we set up the two observatories on Matavia Point. Adjoining to 
them two tents were pitched, for the reception of a guard, and 
of such people as it might be necessary to leave on shore in 
different departments. 1 entrusted the command to Mr. King, 
who, at the same time, attended the observations for ascertaining 
the correctness of the timekeeper, and other purposes. 

On the 26 th 1 had a piece of ground cleared for a garden, 
and planted in it several articles. Some melons, potatoes, and 
two pine-apple plants were in a fair way of succeeding before 
we left the place. 1 had brought from the Friendly Islands 
several shaddock trees, which I also planted here; and they 
can hardly fail of success, unless their growth should be checked 
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by the same premature curiosity which destroyed a vine planted by 
the Spaniards at Oheitepeha. A number of the natives got 
together to taste the first fruit it bore, but as the grapes were 
sail sour, they considered it as little better than prison, and it 
was unanimously determined to tread it under foot. In' that 
state Omai found it by chance, and was overjoyed at the disr 
coyery, for he had full confidence that, if he had but grapes, he 
could make wine. Accordingly he had several slips cut off from 
the tree to carry with him, and we pruned and put in order the 
remains of it. 

We found there the young man whom we called Oedidee, but 
whose real name is Heete-heete. I had carried him from UUetea 
in 1773, and brought him back in 1774, after he had visited 
the Friendly Islands, New Zealand, Easter Island, and the 
Marquesas, and been on board my ship about seven months. 
He was tenacious of his good breeding, and “ Yes, sir," or 
“If you please, sir," were frequently repeated by him. Heete* 
heete, who is a native of Bolabola, had arrived in Otaheite 
three months before, with no other intention, as we could learn, 
than to gratify his curiosity, or perhaps some other favourite 
passion. It was evident, however, that he preferred the modes 
and even the garb of his own countrymen to ours, for though 
I gave him some clothes, which our Admiralty Board had been 
pleased to send for his use, to which I added a chest of tools 
and a few other articles as a present from myself, he declined 
wearing them after a few days. This instance may be urged 
as a proof of the strong propensity natural to man, of return- 
ing to habits acquired at an early age, and only interrupted by 
accident. 

On the morning of the 27th a man came from Oheitepeha and 
told us that the Spanish ships had anchored in that bay the night 
before, and, in confirmation of this intelligence, he produced a 
piece of coarse blue cloth, which he said he got out of one of the 
ships. He added that Mateema was in one of our ships, and that 
they were to come down to Matavia in a day or two. Some other 
circumstances which he mentioned gave the story so much an air 
of truth, that I despatched Lieut. Williamson in a boat to look into 
Oheitepeha Bay ; in the meantime I put the ships into a proper 
state of defence, for though England and Spain were in peace when 
1 left Europe, for aught I knew hostilities might have broken out 
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However, on Anther inquiry, the feUoir imposed upon us, and this 
was confirmed by Williamson’s report, as soon as'he returned. 

Hitherto the attention of Otoo and his people was confined to 
us ; but next morning, messengers arrived from Ehneo, with 
intelligence that the people in the island were in arms, and that 
Otoo’s partisans there had been worsted, and obliged to retreat to 
the mountains. The quarrel between the two islands, which com- 
menced in 1774, had, it seems, partly subsisted ever since. The 
formidable armament which I saw at that time had sailed soon 
after 1 left Otaheite, but the malcontents of Eimeo had made so 
stout a resistance, that the fleet had returned without effecting 
much; and now another expedition was necessary. On the arrival 
of the messengers, all the chiefs who happened to be at Matavia 
assembled at Otoo’s house, where I actually was at the time, 
and had the honour to be admitted into their council. One of 
the messengers opened the business in a speech of considerable 
length, in order to excite the assembled chiefs of Otaheite to arm 
on this occasion. This opinion was combated by others who were 
against commencing hostilities, but at length the party for war 
prevailed ; 'Otoo, during the whole debate, remained silent. Those 
of the council who were for prosecuting the war applied to me for 
assistance, and all of them wanted to know what part 1 would 
take. Omai was sent to be my interpreter, but as he could not be 
found, I was obliged to speak for myself, and told them, as well 
as I could, that as the people of Eimeo had never offended me, 
I could not think myself at liberty to engage in hostilities against 
them. With this declaration they seemed satisfied. 

Human sacrifices arc not the only barbarous customs we find to 
be still prevailing amongst this unenlightened people. For, 
besides cutting out the jawbones of their enemies slain in battle, 
which they carry about as trophies, they in some measure offer 
their bodies as a sacrifice to the Eatooa. Soon after the battle 
in which they have been victors, they collect all the dead that 
have fallen into their hands, and bring them to the moral, where, 
with a great deal of ceremony, they dig a hole and bury them 
all in it, as so many offerings to the gods ; but their skulls are 
never after taken up. We made no scruple in freely expressing 
our sentiments about their horrid ceremonies to Otoo, and those 
who attended him, and 1 could not conceal «ny detestation of them 
in a subsequent conversation with Towha. Omai was made use 
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of as our interpreter ; and he entered into our arguments with so 
much spirit that the chief seemed to be in great wrath, especially 
when he was told, that if he had put a man to death in EnglaacL 
as he did here, his rank would not protect him from being hanged 
fpr it. Upon this he exclaimed, “Maeno! maeno ! n ("Vue! 
vile ! ”) ana would not hear another word. 

In the evening of the 7th we played off some fireworks before a 
great concourse of people. Some were highly entertained with the 
exhibition, but by far the greater number of the spectators were terri- 
bly frightened, insomuch that it was with difficulty we could prevail 
upon mem to keep together to see the end of the show. A table- 
rocket was the last. It flew off the table, and dispersed the whole 
crowd in a moment ; even the most resolute among them fled with 
precipitation. 

Otoo was not more attentive to supply our wants by a succession 
of presents than he was to contribute to our amusement by a succes- 
sion of diversions. A party of us having gone down to Oparre on 
the 10th, he treated us with what may be called a play. His three 
sisters were die actresses, and the dresses they appeared in were 
new and elegant — that is, more so than we had usually met with at 
any of these islands. In the evening we returned from Oparre, 
where we left Otoo and all the royal family, and I saw none of them 
till the 12th, when all but the chief himself paid me a visit ; he, as 
they told me, was gone to Attahooroo, to assist this day at another 
human sacrifice, which the chief of Tiarabee had sent thither to be 
offered up at the morai. 

The following evening Otoor returned from exercising this most 
disagreeable of all his duties as sovereign ; and the next day, being 
now honoured with his company, Captain Clerke and I, mounted 
on horseback, took a ride round the plain of Matavia, to the very 
great surprise of a great train of people, who attended on the occa- 
sion, gazmg upon us with as much astonishment as if we had been 
centaurs : Omai, indeed, had once or twice before this attempted to 
get on horseback, but he had been as often thrown off before he 
could contrive to seat himself, so that this was the first time 
they had seen anybody ride a horse. Though this performance 
was repeated every day while we stayed, by one or other of our 
people, the curiosity of the natives continued still unabated. They 
were exceedingly delighted with these animals, after they had 
seen the use that was made of them ; and, as far as I could 
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judge, they conveyed to them a better idea of the greatness of 
other nations than all other European novelties put together. 

On the morning of the 18th, Mr. Anderson, myself, and Omai 
went again, with Otoo, to Oparre, and took with us the sheep 
which I intended to leave upon the island, consisting' of an 
English ram and ewe and three Gape ewes, all of which I 
gav^ to Otoo. After dining with Otoo ve returned to Matavia, 
leaving him at Oparre. This day, and also the 19th, we were 
very sparingly supplied with fruit. Otoo hearing of this, he 
and his brother, who had attached himself to Captain Clerke, 
came from Oparre, between nine and ten o’clock in the even- 
ing, with a large supply for both ships. The next day all the 
royal family came with presents, so that our wants were 
not only relieved, but we had more provisions than wife could 
consume. 

Having got all our water on board, the ships being caulked, 
the rigging overhauled, and everything put in order, 1 began to 
think of leaving the island, that 1 might have sufficient time for 
visiting the others in this neighbourhood. With this view we 
removed from the shore our observatories and instruments, and 
bent our sails. Early in the morning of the 22nd, Otoo and his 
father came on board to know when I proposed sailing ; for, having 
been informed that there was a good harbour at Eimeo, I told 
them that 1 should visit that island on my way to Huaheine, and 
they were desirous of taking a passage with me, and of their fleet 
sailing at the same time to reinforce Towha. As 1 was ready to 
take my departure, I left it to them to name the day ; and the Wed- 
nesday following was fixed upon, when 1 was to take on board 
Otoo, his father, mother, and, in short, the whole family. These 
points being settled, I proposed setting out immediately for Oparre, 
where all the fleet fitted out for the expedition was to assemble 
that day, and to be reviewed. 1 had just time to get into my boat 
when news was brought that Towha had concluded a treaty with 
Maheine, and had returned with his fleet to Attahooroo. This 
unexpected event made all further proceedings in a military way 
quite unnecessary ; and the war-canoes, instead of rendezvousing 
at Oparre, were ordered home to their respective districts. I now 
returned on board my ship, attended by Otoo’4 mother, his three 
sisters, and eight more women. At first I thought this numerous 
train of females came into my boat with no other intention than to 
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get a passage to Matavia j but when we arrived at the skip they told 
me that they intended to pats the night on board for the express pur- 
pose of undertaking the cure of a disorder I had complained of which 
was a pain of the rheumatic kind. I accepted the friendly ofier, had 
a bed spread for them on the cabin door, and submitted myself to 
their directions. They began to squeeze me with both hands from 
head to foot, but particularly on the parts where the pain was 
lodged, till they made my bones crack, and my flesh became a per- 
fect mummy. In short, alter undergoing this discipline for about a 
Quarter of an hour, I was glad to get away from them. However, 
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submit to another nibbing down before I went to bed ; and it was 
so effectual that I found myself pretty easy all the night after. My 
female physicians repeated their prescription the next morning 
before they went ashore, and again in the evening, when they 
returned on board, after which I found the pains entirely removed, 
and the cure being perfected, they took their leave of me the fol- 
lowing morning. This operation if universally practised amongst 
these islanders, being sometimes performed by the men, but more 
generally by the women. 

The war with Eimeo being finally closed, all our friends paid us 
a visit on the 26th ; and as they knew that we were on the point of 
sailing,.brought with them more hogs than we could take off their 
hands, for, having no salt left to preserve any, we wanted no more 
than for present use. 

When the Spanish ships, which had some time before touched 
here, left the island, four Spaniards remained behind. Two were 
priests, one a servant, and the fourth made himself very popular 
among the natives, who distinguished him by the name of Matema. 
He seems to have been a person who had studied their language, 
or, at least, to have spoken it so as to be understood, and to have 
taken uncommon pains to impress the minds of the islanders with 
the most exalted ideas of the greatness of the Spanish nation, and 
to make them think meanly of the English. He even went so far 
as to assure them, that we no longer existed as an independent 
nation ; that Pretane was only a small island, which they, the 
Spaniards, had entirely destroyed ; and that they had met with me 
at sea, and, with a few shot, had sent my ship, and every soul in 
her, to the bottom, so that my visiting Otaheite at this time was of 
course very unexpected. With what design the priests stayed, we 
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cannot guess. If it was to convert the people to the Catholic faith, 
they had not succeeded in any one instance. When they had stayed 
ten months, two ships came to Oheitepeha, took them on board, 
and sailed again in five days. 

Otoo said, if the Spaniards should return, he would not let them 
come to Matavia Fort, which, he said, was ours. It was easy to 
see that the idea pleased him, little thinkir^ that the completion of 
it would at once deprive him of his kingdom add the people of their 
liberties. This shows with what facility a settlement might be ob* 
tained at Otaheite, which, grateful as I am for repeated good offices, 
I hope will never happen. 

We had no sooner anchored in the neighbouring island of 
Eimeo than the ships were crowded with the inhabitants, whom 
curiosity alone brought on board, for they had nothing with them 
for the purpose of barter ; but the next morning several canoes 
arrived, from more distant parts, bringing with them abundance 
of bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts’, and a few hogs. These they ex- 
changed for hatchets, nails, and beads ; for red feathers were 
not so much sought for here as at Otaheite. In the morning of 
the 2 nd of October, Maheine, the chief of the island, paid me a 
visit. He approached the ship with great caution, and it 
required some persuasion to get him on board. This chief, who, 
witn a few followers, had made himself independent of Otaheite, 
is between forty and fifty years old. He is bald-headed, which 
is rather uncommon in these islands at that age, and wore a 
kind of turban, as he seemed ashamed to show his head. They 
had seen us shave the head of one of their people, whom we had 
caught stealing, and therefore concluded that this was the 
punishment usually inflicted by us upon all thieves ; and one or 
two of our gentlemen, whose heads were not overburthened with 
hair, we could observe, lay under violent suspicions of being 
tetos, or thieves. 

We hauled the ship off into the stream on the 6th of October, 
intending to put to sea the next day, but an accident happened 
which prevented it. We had sent our goats ashore to graze, 
with two men to look after them ; but, notwithstanding this pre- 
caution, the natives had contrived to steal one of them in the 
evening. The loss of this goat would have bden of little conse- 
quence if it had not interfered with my views of stocking other 
islands with these animals ; but this being the case, it became 
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necessary to recover it, if . possible, and after much trouble we 
succeeded. 

At Eimeo we abundantly supplied the ships with firewood. 
We had not taken any in at Otaheite, there not being a tree at 
'Matavia but what is useful to the inhabitants. There is a very 
striking difference in the women of this island and those of 
Otaheite. Those of Eimeo are of low stature, are of a dark hue, 
and, in general, forbidding features. If we met with a fine 
woman among them, we were sure to find, upon inquiry, that 
she had come from some other island. 

We left Eimeo on the X2th of October, 1777, and the next 
morning saw Huaheine. At noon we anchored at the north 
entrance of Owharre harbour, which is on the west side of the 
island. Our arrival brought all the principal people to our ships, 
which was what I wished, as it was nigh time to think of settling 
Omai ; and the presence of these chiefs, I thought, would enable 
me to do it in the most satisfactory manner. After the hurry of 
the morning was over, we got ready to pay a formal visit to 
Taireetareea, the sovereign, meaning then to introduce this busi- 
ness. Omai dressed himself very properly on this occasion, and 
prepared a handsome present for the chief himself, and another for 
his Eatooa ; indeed, after he got clear of the gangthatsurrounded 
him at-Otaheite, he behaved with such prudence as to gain respect. 
We waited some time for Taireetareea, but when he appeared I 
foun’d that his presence might have been dispensed with, as he was 
not above eight or ten years of age. Omai, who stood at a little 
distance from this circle of great men, began with making his 
offerings to the gods, consisting of red feathers, cloth, and other 
articles, which were each laid before one of the company, who, I 
understood, was a priest, and delivered with a set speech or 
prayer, spoken by one of Omai’s friends, who sat by him, but 
mostly dictated by himself. In these prayers he did not forget 
his friends in England, nor those who had brought him safe 
back; the “Earee rahie no Pretane” (King George), Lord 
Sandwich, Toote. and Tatee (Cook and Clerke), were mentioned 
in every one of them. When Omai’s offerings and prayers were 
finished, the priest took each article, in the same order in which 
it had been laid before him, and after repeating a prayer, sent it 
to the morai, which as Omai told us, was at a great distance, 
otherwise the offerings would have been made there. Omai sat 
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down by me and we entered upon business. Omai’s establish- 
ment was then proposed to the assembled chiefs : he acquainted 
them “ that he had been carried by us into our country, where he 
was well received by the great king and his earees, and treated 
with every mark of regard and affection while he stayed amongst 
us ; that he had been brought back again, enriched by our liber- 
ality with a number of articles, which wo;ild prove very useful to 
his countrymen ; and that, besides the two horses, which were to 
remain with him, several new and valuable animals had been left 
at Otaheite, which would soon multiply, and furnish a sufficient 
number for the use of all the islands in the neighbourhood. He 
then signified to them that it was my earnest request, in return 
for all my friendly offices, that they would give him a piece of 
land to build a house upon, and to raise provisions for himself 
and servants ; adding, that if this could not be obtained for him 
in Huaheine, either by gift or by purchase, I was determined to 
carry him to Ulietea, and fix him there.” 

One of the chiefs immediately expressed himself to this effect : 
“ that the whole island of Huaheine, and everything in it, were 
mine, and that, therefore, I might give what portion of it I pleased 
to my friend.* * Omai was greatly pleased to hear this ; thinking, 
no doubt, that I should be very liberal, and give him enough. 
But to offer what it would have been improper to accept, I con- 
sidered as offering nothing at all, and, therefore, I now desired 
that they would not only assign the particular spot, but also the 
exact quantity of land which they would allot for the settlement. 
After a short consultation among themselves my request was 
granted, and the ground immediately pitched upon, adjoining to 
the house where our meeting was held. The extent along the 
shore of the harbour was about 200 yards, and its depth, to the 
foot of the hill, somewhat more, but a proportional part of the 
hill was included in the grant. This business being settled, to 
the satisfaction of all parties, I set up a tent ashore, established 
a post, and erected the observatories. The carpenters of both 
shipB were also set to work to build a small house for Omai, in 
which he might secure the European commodities that were his 
property. At the same time some hands were employed in 
making a garden for his use. 

While we lay in this harbour, we carried ashore the bread 
remaining in the bread-room, to clear it of vermin. The number 
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of cockroaches that infested the ship at this time was incredible ; 
the damage they did us was very* considerable, and every method 
devised by us to destroy them proved ineffectual. According to 
Mr. Anderson's observations, they were of two sorts, thoHJatia 
orientates and germanica. The first of these had been carried 
home in the ship from her former voyage, Where they withstood 
the severity of the hard winter in iyo6, though she was m dock 
all the time. The others had only made their appearance since 
our leaving New Zealand, but had increased so fast, that when a 
sail was loosened, thousands of them fell upon the decks. The 
orientalise though in infinite numbers, scarcely came out but in 
the night, when they made everything in the cabin seem as if in 
motion, from the particular noise in crawling about. 

The intercourse of trade and friendly offices was carried on 
between us and the natives, without being disturbed by any one 
accident, till the evening of the 22nd, when a man found means 
to get into Mr. Bayley’s observatory, and to carry off the sextant 
unobserved. As soon as I was made acquainted with this, I went 
ashore, and got Omai to apply to the chiefs to procure restitution. 
He did so, but they took no steps towards it, being more attentive 
to a heeva that was then acting, till I ordered the performers of 
the exhibition to desist. They were now convinced that I was in 
earnest, and began to make some inquiry after the thief, who was 
sitting in the midst of them, quite unconcerned, insomuch that 1 
was* in great doubt of his being the guilty person, especially as he 
denied it. Omai, however, assuring me that he was the man, I 
sent him on board the ship, and there confined him. This raised 
a general ferment amongst the assembled natives, and the whole 
body fled, in spite of all my endeavours to stop them. Having 
employed Omai to examine the prisoner, with some difficulty he 
was brought to confess where he had hid the sextant ; but, as it 
was now dark, we could not find it till daylight the next morning, 
when it was brought back uninjured. After this, the natives 
recovered from their fright, and began to gather about us as 
usual. As the thief seemed to be a very hardened fellow, I 

S unished him with some severity. This, however, did not deter 
im, for in the night of the 24th a general alarm was spread, 
occasioned, as was said, by one of our goats being stolen by this 
very man. On examination, we found that all was safe in that 
quarter ; probably, the goats were so well guarded, that he could 
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not put his design into execution, but it appeared that he had 
destroyed and carried off several vines ana cabbage plants in 
Omai's grounds, and he publicly threatened to kill him and to 
burn his house as soon as we should leave the island. To prevent 
the fellow's doing me and Omai any more mischief, I had him 
seized and confined again on board the ship, with a view of carry- 
ing 1pm off the island ; and it seemed to gl ve general satisfaction 
to the chiefs that I meant thus to dispose of him. 

Omai's house being nearly finished, many of his movables were 
carried ashore on the 26th. Amongst a variety of other useless 
articles was a box of toys, which, when exposed to public view, 
seemed greatly to please the gazing multitude. But as to his 
pots, kettles, dishes, plates, drinking mugs, glasses, and the 
whole train of our domestic accommodation, hardly any oni of 
bis countrymen would so much as look at them. Omai himself 
now began to think that they were of no manner of use to him ; 
that a baked hog was more savoury food than a boiled one ; that 
a plantain-leaf made as good a dish or plate as pewteij; and that a 
cocoa-nut shell was as convenient a goblet as a black jack; and 
therefore he very wisely disposed of as many of these articles of 
English furniture for the kitchen and pantry as he could find pur- 
chasers for amongst the people of the ships, receiving from them 
in return hatchets and other iron tools, which had amore intrinsic 
value in this part of the world, and added more to his distinguish- 
ing superiority over those with whom he was to pass the remainder 
of his days. 

Before I sailed 1 had the following inscription cut upon the 
outside of his house : — 


Georgias Teitias, Rex, 2 November, 1777. 
Na% 


( Resolution^ Tac. Cook, Pr. 
| Discovery, Car. Clerkc, Pr. 


On the 2nd of November, at four in the afternoon, I took 
advantage of a breeze which then sprung up from the east, and 
sailed out of the harbour. Most of our friends remained on 
board till the ships were under weigh, when, to gratify their 
curiosity, I ordered five guns to be fired. They then took their 
leave, except Omai, who remained till we were! at sea ; an hour 
or two later he went ashore, taking a very affectionate farewell 
of all the officers. He sustained himself with a manly resolution 
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till he came to me, when his utmost efforts to conceal his tears 
failed ; and Mr. King, who went in the boat, told me that he 
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ept all the time in going ashore. 
Omai’s return, and the substa 


Omai’s return, and the substantial proofs he brought back 
with him of our liberality, encouraged many to offer themselves 
as volunteers to attend me to Pretane. I took every opportunity 


of expressing my determination to reject all such applications. 
If there had been the most distant probability of any ship being 
again sent to New Zealand, I would have brought home with me 
two youths of that country, who were very desirous of continuing 
with us. Tiarooa, the elder, was an exceedingly well-disposed 
young man, with strong natural sense, and capable of receiving 
any instruction. He seemed to be fully sensible of the inferiority 
of his own country to these islands, ana resigned himself, though 
perhaps with reluctance, to end his days in ease and plenty in 
uuahoine. But the other was so strongly attached to us that he 
was taken out of the ship and carried ashore by force. He 
was a witty, smart boy, and on that account much noticed on 
board. But notwithstanding this, Omai, who was very ambitious 
of remaining the only great traveller, frequently reminded me 
that Lord Sandwich had told him no others of his countrymen 
were to come to England. 

Nothing worthy of note happened till the night of the 12th, 
when John Harrison, a marine, who was sentinel at the observa- 
tory, deserted, carrying with him his musket and accoutrements. 
Having in the morning got intelligence which way he had moved 
off, a party was sent after him, but they returned in the evening, 
after an ineffectual inquiry and search. The next day I applied 
to the chief to interest hhnself in the matter. He promised to 
send a party of his men after him, but I had reason to suspect 
that no steps had been taken by him. We had at this time a 
great number of natives about the ships, and seme thefts were 
committed ; dreading the consequences, very few visitors came 
near us the next morning, and the chief himself with his whole 
family fled. I thought this a good opportunity to oblige them to 
deliver up the deserter, and having heard that he was at a place 
called Hamoa, on the other side of the island, thither 

with two armed boats, accompanied by one of the natives, on 
our way embarking the chief. I landed about a mile and a half 
from the place, with a few people, and marched briskly up tp it. 
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lest the sight of the boats should give the alarm, and allow the 
man time to escape to the mountains. But this precaution was 
unnecessary, for the natives there had got information of my 
coming, and were prepared to deliver him up. 

I found Harrison with his musket lying before him, sitting 
between two women, who, the moment I entered the house, rose 
up to plead in his behalf. As it was highly proper to discourage 
such, proceedings, 1 frowned upon them, -.nd bid them begone, 
upon which they burst into tears aqffl walked off. Paha, the 
chief of the district, now came with a plantain-tree and a sucking 
pig, which he would have presented to me as a peace-offering. 
I rejected it, and ordered him out of my sight, and having 
embarked with the deserter on board the first boat that arrived, 
returned to the ship. After this, harmony was again restored. 
The fellow had nothing to say in his defence, but that the natives 
had enticed him away, and this might in part be true, as it was 
certain Paha, and also the two women above mentioned, had been 
at the ship the day before he deserted. As it appeared that he 
remained at his post till within a few minutes of the time when 
he was to have been relieved, the punishment I inflicted upon 
him was not very severe. 

On the morning of the 24th I was informed that a midshipman 
and a seaman, both belonging to the Discovery , were missing. 
Soon after, we learnt from the natives that they went away in a 
canoe the preceding evening, and were at this time at the other 
end of the island. As the midshipman was known to have 
expressed a desire to remain at these islands, it seemed pretty 
certain that he and his companion had gone off with this inten- 
tion; and Captain Clerke set out in quest of them with two 
armed boats and a party of marines. His expedition proved 
fruitless, for he returned in the evening without having got any 
certain intelligence where they were. From the conduct of the 
natives, Qlptain Clerke seemed to think that they intended to 
conceal Jpe deserters, and with that view had given him false 
information the whole day, which turned out to be correct, for 
the next morning we were told that our runaways were at Otaha. 
As these two were not the only persons in the ships who wished 
to end tuft days at these favourite islands, in. order to put a 
stop to any further desertion, it was necessary tb get them back 
at all hazards ; and that the natives might be convinced that I 

D 
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was in earnest, I resolved to go after them myself, having ob- 
served, from repeated instances, that they seldom offered to 
deceive me with false information. Accordingly, I set out the 
next morning with two armed boats, being accompanied by the 
chief himself. I proceeded as he directed, without stopping 
anywhere, till we came to the middle of the east side of Qtaha,. 
Then we put ashore, and Oreo despatched a man before us with 
orders to seize the deserters, and keep them till we should arrive 
with the boats. But when we got to the place where we ex- 
pected to find them, we were told that they had quitted this 
island, and gone over to Bolabola the day before. I did not 
think proper to follow them thither, but returned to the ships, 
fully determined, however, to have recourse to a measure which 
I guessed would oblige the natives to bring them back. 

Soon after daybreak the chief, his son, daughter, and son-in- 
law, came on board the Resolution. The three last I resolved 
to detain till the two deserters should be brought back. With 
this view Captain Clerke invited them to go on board his ship, 
and, as soon as they arrived thero, confined them in his cabin. 
The chief was with me when the news reached him, and he 
immediately acquainted me with it, supposing that this step had 
been taken without my knowledge, and, consequently, without 
my approbation. I instantly undeceived him, when he began to 
have apprehensions as to his own situation, and his looks ex- 
pressed the utmost perturbation of mind ; but I soon made him 
easy as to this, by telling him that he was at liberty to leave 
the ship whenever he pleased, and to take such measures as he 
should judge best calculated to get our two men back; that if 
he succeeded, his friends on board the Discovery should be 
delivered up ; if not, that I was determined to carry them with 
me. I added, that his own conduct, as well as that of many of 
his people, in not only assisting these two men to escape, but 
in being, even at this very time, assiduous in enticing others to 
follow them, would justify any step I could take to put a stop to 
such proceedings. This explanation of the motives upon which 
1 acted, and which we found means to make Oreo* ana those of 
his people who were present, fully comprehend, seemed to 
reassure them in a great measure. But, if relieved from appre- 
hension about their own safety, they continued under the deepest 
concern for those who were prisoners. Many of them went 
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under tfee Discovery's stem fit canoes to bewail their captivity, 
which they did with long and loud exclamations. “ Poedooa ! ” 
(for so the chiefs daughter was called) resounded from every 
quarter; and the women seemed to vie with each other in 
mourning her fate with more significant expressions of their 
grief than tears and cries, for there were many bloody heads 
upon the occasion. 

Oreo himself did not give way to unavailing lamentations, but 
instantly began his exertions to recover our deserters by 
despatching a canoe to Bolabola, with a message to Opoony, 
the sovereign of that island, acquainting him with what had 
happened, and requesting him to seize the two fugitives and 
send them back. The messenger, who was no less a man than 
the father of Pootoe, Oreo’s son-in-law, before he set out tame 
to receive my commands. I stnctly enjoined him not to return 
without the deserters, and to tell Opoony from me, that if they 
had left Bolabola he must send canoes to bring them back, for 
I suspected that they would not long remain in one place. 
Urged by a regard for the high rank of the prisoners, the natives 
did not think proper to trust to the return of our people for their 
release ; or at least their impatience was so great, that it hurried 
them to meditate an attempt which might have involved them in 
still greater distress, had it not been fortunately prevented. 
Between five and six o’clock in the evening I observed that all 
their canoes, in and about the harbour, began to move off, as if 
some sudden panic had seized them. 1 was ashore, abreast of 
the ship at the time, and inquired in vain to find out the cause, 
till our people called to us from the Discovery , and told us that 
a party of the natives had seized Captain Clerke and Mr. Gore, 
who had walked out a little way from the ships. Struck with the 
boldness of this plan of retaliation, which seemed to counteract 
me so effectually in my own way, there was no time to de- 
liberate ; I instantly ordered the people to arm, and in less than 
five minutes a strong party, under the command of Mr. King, 
was sent .to rescue our two gentlemen ; at the same time two 
armed boats, and a party under Mr. Williamson, went after the 
flying canoes, to cut off their retreat to the shore. These several 
detachments were hardly out of sight before an account arrived 
that we had been misinformed, upon which 1 sent and called 
them all in. 

D 2 
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It was evident, however, from several corroborating circum- 
stances, that the design *of seizing Captain Clerke had really 
been in agitation amongst the natives, nay, they made no secret 
in speaking of it the next day ; but their first and great plan of 
operation was to have laid hold of me. It was my custom, every 
evening, to bathe in the fresh water. Very often I went alone, 
and always without arms. Expecting me to go as usual this 
evening, they had determined to seize me, and Captain Clerke, 
too, if he had accompanied me ; but I had, after confining 
Oreo's family, thought it prudent to avoid putting myself in 
their power, and had cautioned Captain Clerke and the officers 
not to go far from the ships. In the course of the afternoon 
the chief asked me three several times if I would not go to the 
bathing-place, and when he found, at last, that I could not be 
prevailed upon to do so, he went off, with the rest of his people, 
in spite of all that I could do or say to stop him. But as I had 
no suspicion at this time of their design, I imagined that some 
sudden fright had seized them, which would, as usual, soon be 
over. Finding themselves disappointed as to me, they fixed on 
those who were more in their power. It was fortunate for all 
parties that they did not succeed, and not less fortunate that no 
mischief was done on the occasion, for not a musket was fired, 
except two or three to stop the canoes. To that firing, perhaps, 
Messrs. Clerke and Gore owed their safety,* for, at that very 
instant, a party of the natives, armed with clubs, were advancing 
towards them, and on hearing the reports of the muskets they 
dispersed. The conspiracy, as it may be called, was first 
discovered by a girl whom one of the officers had brought from 
Huaheine. She, overhearing some of the Ulieteans say uiat they 
would seize Captain Clerke and Mr. Gore, ran to acquaint the 
first of our people that she met with. Those who were charged 
with the execution of the design threatened to kill her, as soon 
as" we should leave the island, for disappointing them. Being 
aware of this, we contrived that her friends should come, some 
days after, and take her out of the ship, to convey her to a place 
of safety till they could have an opportunity of sending her back 
to Huaheine. 


4 Perhaps they owed their safety principally to Captain Cleike'a walking; with a 
pistol la his hand, which he once fired. The circumstance is omitted both la Captain 
Cook's and Mr. Anderson's journal, but it is hero mentioned on the authority of 
Captain King. 
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On th£ 27th our observatories were taken down, and everything 
we had ashore carried on board ; the mooringB of the ship were 
cast off, and we transported them a little way down the harbour, 
where they were brought to an anchor again. Towards the 
afternoon, the natives began to shake off their fears, gathering 
round and on board the ships as usual, and the awkward trans- 
actions of the day before seemed to be Z jrgotten on both sides. 
Th£ following night the wind blew in hard squalls from south to 
east, attended with heavy showers of rain. In one of the squalls, 
the cable by which the Resolution was riding, parted just 
without the hawse. We had another ready to let go, so that the 
ship was presently brought up again. In the afternoon, the 
wind became moderate, and we hooked the end of the best small 
bower cable, and got it again into the hawse. Oreo, the fchief, 
being uneasy as well as myself that no account had been received 
from Bolabola, set out this evening for that island, and desired 
me to follow him the next day with the ships. This was my 
intention, but the wind would not admit of our getting to sea, 
though the same wind which kept us in the harbour brought 
Oreo back from Bolabola with the two deserters. They had 
reached Otaha the same night thev deserted, but finding it 
impossible to get to any of the islands to the eastward, for want 
of wind, they had proceeded to Bolabola, and from thence to the 
small island Toobaee, where they were taken by the father of 
Pootoe, in consequence of the first message sent to Opoony. As 
soon as they were on board, the three prisoners were released, 
and thus ended the affair, which had given me much trouble and 
vexation ; nor would 1 have exerted myself so resolutely on the 
occasion, but for the reasons before mentioned, and to save the 
son of a brother officer from being lost to his country. 

The wind continued between the north and west, and confined 
us in the harbour till eight o’clock in the morning of the 7th of 
December, when we took advantage of a light breeze which then 
sprang from the north-east, and, with the assistance of all the 
boats, got out to sea, with the Discovery in company. During 
the last week we had been visited by people from all parts of the 
island, who furnished us with a large stock of hogs and green 
plantains. So that the time we lay wind-boubd in the harbour 
was not entirely lost, green plantains being an excellent substi- 
tute for bread, as- they will keep for a fortnight or three weeks. 
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Besides this supply of provisions, we also completed our wood 
and water . 

Ulietea, before its conquest by Bolabola, was, as we were told, 
the most important of that cluster of islands, and probably the 
first seat of government, for they say that the present royal family 
of Otaheite is descended from that which reigned here before the 
late revolution. Ooroo, the dethroned monarch of Ulietea, was 
still alive when we were at Huaheine, where he resides, preserving 
all the emblems which they appropriate to majesty, though he has 
lost his dominions. We saw a similar instance of thiB while we 
were at Ulietea. One of the occasional visitors I now bad was 
my old friend Oree, the late chief of Huaheine, who still preserved 
his consequence, and came always at the head of a numerous 
body of attendants. 

As soon as we got clear of the harbour, we took our leave of 
Ulietea, and steered for Bolabola. The chief, -if not the sole 
objeet I had in view in visiting that island was to procure from its 
monarch, Opoony, one of the anchors which Monsieur de 
Bougainville had lost at Otaheite. This, having afterwards been 
taken op by the natives there, had, as they informed me, been 
sent fay them as a present to that chief. My desire to get posses- 
sion of it did not arise from our being in want of anchors, but, 
having expended all the hatchets and other iron tools which we 
bad brought from England in purchasing fresh provisions, 
we were now reduced to the necessity of creating a fresh assort- 
ment of trading articles by fabricating them out of the spare iron 
we had on board ; and in such conversions, and in the occasional 
uses of the ships, great part of that had been already expended. 
I thought that M. de Bougainville’s anchor would supply our want 
of this useful material, ana I made no doubt that I should be able 
to tempt Opoony to part with it. Oreo, who is a sort of deputy 
of the king of Bolabola, and six or eight men from Ulietea, took 
a passage with us to Bolabola ; indeed, most of the natives, 
except the chief himself, would have gladly taken a passage with 
us to England. At sunset, being near the south point of Bolabola, 
we shortened sail, and spent the night making short boards. At 
daybreak on the 8th we made sail for the harbour, which is on 
the west side of the island ; but the tide and wind being against 
us, 1 gave up the design of earning the ships into the harbour; 
and having ordered the boats to oe got ready, I embarked in one 
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of them, accompanied [by Oreo and his companions, and was 
rowed in for the island. We landed where the natives directed 
us, and soon after I was introduced to Opoony, in the midst of a 
^reat concourse of people. Having no time to lose, as soon as 
the necessary formalities were over, 1 asked the chief to rive me 
the anchor, and produced the present I had prepared for him, 
consisting of a linen night-gown, a shirt, ,some gauze handker- 
chiefs, a looking-glass, some beads and other toys, and six axes. 
At the sight of these last there was a' general outcry, but I could 
only guess the cause by Opoony’ s absolutely refusing to receive 
my present till I should get the anchor. He ordered three men to 
go and deliver it to me ; and as I understood, I was to send by 
them what 1 thought proper in return. With these messengers 
we set out in our boat for an island, lying at the north side of the 
entrance into the harbour, where the anchor had been deposited. 
1 found it to be neither so large nor so perfect as I expected. It 
had originally weighed 700 pounds, according to the made that 
was upon it ; but the ring, with part of the shank and two palms, 
were wanting. I was no longer at a loss to guess the reason of 
Opoony’s refusing my present. He doubtless thought that it so 
much exceeded the valus of the anchor in its present state, that I 
should be displeased when 1 saw it. Be this as it may, 1 took the 
anchor as I found it, and sent him every article of the present 
that I at first intended. Having thus completed my negotiation, 
I returned on board, and having hauled in the boats, made sail 
from the island to the north. 

While the boats were hoisting in, some of the natives came 
off in three or four canoes to see the ship, as they said. They, 
brought with them a few cocoa-nuts and one pig, which was the 
only one we got at the island. 1 make no doubt, however, that if 
we had stayed till the next day, we should have been plentifully 
supplied with provisions ; but as we had already a very good 
stock, both of hogs and of fruit, on board, and very little of any- 
thing left to purchase more, I could have no inducement to defer 
any longer the prosecution of our voyage. * "t 

After leaving JBolabola, 1 steered to the northward, close-hauled, 
with the wind between north-east and east, hardly ever having It 
to die southward of east till after wc had crossed the line, and 
had got into north latitudes. 

Though seventeen months had now elapsed since our departure 
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from England, during which we had not, upon the whole, been 
unprofitably employed, I was sensible that, with regard to the 
principal object of my instructions, our voyage was, at this time, 
only beginning ; and therefore my attention to every circumstance 
that might contribute towards our safety and our ultimate success 
was now to be called forth anew. With this view I had examined 
into the state of our provisions at the last islands ; and as soon 
as I had left them, and got beyond the extent of my former 
discoveries, I ordered a survey to be taken of all the boatswain's 
and carpenter's stores that were in the ships, that I might 
be fully informed of the quantity, state, and condition of every 
article, and by that means know how to use them to the greatest 
advantage. 

In the night of the 22nd we crossed the line in the longitude of 
203° 15' East, and on the 24th, about half an hour after daybreak, 
land was discovered bearing north-east. Upon a nearer approach, 
it was found to be one of those low islands so common in this 
ocean, that is, a narrow bank of land enclosing the sea within ; a 
few cocoa-nut trees were seen in two or three places, but in general 
the land had a very barren appearance. Having dropped anchor 
in thirty fathoms, a boat was despatched to examine whether it 
was practicable to land, of which I had some doubt, as the sea 
broke in a dreadful surf all along the shore. When the boat 
returned, the officer whom 1 had entrusted with this examination 
reported to me that he could see no place where a boat could 
land, but that there was a great abundance of fish in the shoal 
water without the breakers. 

At daybreak the next morning I sent two boats, one from each 
ship, to search more accurately for a landing-place, and at the 
same time two others to fish near the shore. These last returned 
about eight o’clock, with upwards of two hundred-weight of fish. 
Encouraged by this success, they were despatched again after 
breakfast, and I then went in another boat to take a view of the 
coast and attempt landing, which, however, I found to be wholly 
impracticable. Towards noon, the two boats sent on the same 
search returned. In consequence of the report of the master, that 
about a league and a half to the north was a break in the land, 
and a channel into the lagoon, the ships weighed anchor and 
came to again in twenty fathoms of water, before a small island 
that lies at the entrance of the lagoon, and on each side of which 
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there is a channel suitable for boats leading into it. The water 
in the lagoon itself is very shallow. 

On the 28th I landed, in company with Mr. Bayley, on the island 
which lies between the two channels in the lagoon, to prepare the 
telescopes for observing an approaching eclipse of the sun, which 
was one great inducement to my anchoring here. 

On the morning of the 30th, the day v'iien the eclipse was to 
happen, Mr. King, Mr. Bayley, and myself, went ashore on the 
small island above mentioned, to attend the observation. The 
sky was overcast till past nine o’clock, when the clouds about the 
sun dispersed long enough to take its altitude to rectify the time 
by the watch we made use of. After this, it was again obscured 
till about thirty minutes past nine, and then we found that the 
eclipse had begun. We now fixed the micrometers to the tele- 
scopes, and observed or measured the uneclipsed part of the sun’s 
disc. At these observations I continued about three-quarters of 
an hour before the end, when I left off, being, in fact, unable to 
continue them any longer, on account of the great heat of the 
sun, increased by the reflection from the sand. 

In the afternoon, the boats and turtling party at the south-east 
part of the island all returned on board, except a seaman belong- 
ing to the Discovery , who had been missing two days. There 
were two of them at first who had lost their way, but disagreeing 
about the most probable track to bring them back to their com- 
panions, they had separated ; one of them joined the party after 
having been absent twenty-four hours and been in great distress. 
Not a drop of fresh water could be had, for there is none upon 
the whole island, nor was there a single cocoa-nut tree on that 
part of it. In order to allay his thirst he had recourse to a sin- 
gular expedient of killing turtles and drinking their blood. His 
mode of refreshing himself, when weary, of which he said he felt 
the good effects, was equally whimsical ; he undressed himself 
and lay down for some time in the shallow water upon the beach. 
It was a matter of surprise to every one how these men could con- 
trive to lose themselves. The land over which they had to travel, 
from the sea-coast to the lagoon, where the boats lay, was not 
more than three miles across, nor was there anything to obstruct 
their view, for the countiy was flat, with a few shrubs scattered 
upon it, and from many parts of it the masts of the vessels could 
easily be seen. 
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As soon as Captain Clerkeknew that one of the straggler* was 
still in this awkward situation, he sent a party in seat'd! of him ; 
bat neither the man nor the party having come back the next 
morning, I ordered two boats into the lagoon, to go different 
drays, hi prosecution of the search. Not long after, Captain 
Clerke’s party returned with their lost companion, and my boats 
bavin? now no object left, 1 called them back by signal. This 
poor. fellow must have suffered far greater distress than the other 
straggler, not only as having been lost a longer time, but because 
ha had been too squeamish to drink turtle's blood. 

Having some cocoa-nuts and yams on board in a state Of 
vegetation, I ordered thetn to be planted on the spot where we 
had observed the eclipse, and some melon seeds were sown in 
another place. 1 also left on the little island a bottle, containing 
the following inscription : 


Georgias Tertius, Re*, 3 * : December 1777. . _ 

w ._.. {Resolution, Jac. Cook, Pr. 
Nave * t Discovery, Car. Clarke, Pr. 


On the 1st of Januaiy, 1778 , 1 sent boats to bring on board all 
otlr parties from the island, and the turtles they had caught. 
Before this was completed, it was too late in the afternoon, so tnat 
1 did not think proper to sail till the next morning. We got at 
this island, for both ships, about 300 turtles, weighing, one with 
another, about ninety or a hundred pounds. This island has 
been produced by accessions from the sea, and is in a state of 
increase, for not only the broken pieces of coral, but many of the 
shells, are too heavy and large to have been brought by any birds 
from the beach to the places where they now lie. Not a drop of 
fresh water was anywhere* found, though frequently dug for, and 
there were not the smallest traces of any human being having 
ever been here before us. On the few cocoa-trees upon the island, 
the number of which did not exceed thirty, very little fruit was 
found,, and, in general, what was found was either not folly grown 
0 1 had the juice salt or brackish. A ship touching here must 
expect nothing but fish and turtles, but of these an abundant 
supply may be depended upon. 

As we kept our Christmas here, I called this discovery Christ- 
mas Island. I took it to be about fifteen or twenty leagues in 
circumference, and of a semicircular form— or like the moon in 
the last quarter, the two horns being the north and south points. 
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On the and 'of January, at daybreak, we weighed anchor and 
resumed our coupe to the north ; and on the morning of the i8th* 
discovered an island ; and soon aftftr«.more land, bearing north, 
and entirely sheltered from the former. Both bad the appearance 
of being high land. , „ , 

At nine o’clock, being pretty near the shore, I sent three armed 
boats, under the command of Lieutenant Williamson, to look fyt 
a landing-place and for fresh water, with orders that if he J shpuld 
find it necessary to land in search of|he latter, not to suffer more 
than one man to go with him out of the beats. Just as they were 
pulling off from the ship one of the natives, who had come on 
board; having stolen the butcher’s cleaver, leaped overbqazd, 
got into his canoe, the boats pursuing him in vain. 

While the boats were occupied in examining the coast we stood 
on and off with the ships, waiting for their return. About upon 
Mr. Williamson came back, and reported that he had.^een a 
large pond behind a beach, near one of the villages, which the 
natives told him contained fresh water, and that there was 
anchoring ground before it. He also reported that he had at- 
tempted to land in another place, but was prevented by the 
natives, who, coming down to the boats in great xuuqbprs, 
attempted to take away the oars, muskets, and in short every- 
thing that they could lay hold of, and pressed so thick upon hup 
that he was obliged to fire, by which one man was killed. This un- 
happy circumstance I did not know till after wehadleftthe island# 
so that all my measures were directed as if nothing of the kind 
had happened. Mr. Williamson told me, that after the man tety 
his countrymen took him up, carried him off; and then, r^riigd 
from the boat, but still made signals for our people to land, Which 
he declined. 

The ships being stationed, between three and fan? p’efaft, 
I went ashore with three armed boats and twelve mapn*jbn$0 
examine the water, and to tty the disposition of the mhahftaata, 
several hundreds of whom were assembled on a sandy beach 
before the villages, behind which was a narrow valley, having at 
the bottom the piece of water. The very instant I leaped on shore* 
the natives all fell flat upon their faces, and remained in that 

• Thu date, the x8th of Jemmy, 1778. will be ever memorable in the easels of 
geographical discovery as the day on which the group known as the Sandwich Islands 
was given to civilisation by the enterprise of Captain Cook. 
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humble position till, by expressive signs, I prevailed upon them to 
rise ; they then brought a great many small pigs, which they pre- 
sented to me, with a plantain tree, using much the same cere- 
monies that we had seen practised on such occasions at the 
Society and other islands, a long prayer being also spoken by a 
single person, in which others of the assembly sometimes joined. 
I expressed my acceptance of their proffered friendship, by giving 
them in return such presents as I had brought with me from the 
ship for that purpose. When this introductory business was 
finished, I stationed a guard upon the beach, and got some of the 
natives to conduct me to the water, which proved to be very good, 
and in a proper situation for our purpose ; it was so considerable 
that it may be called a lake, and it extended farther up the 
country than we could see. Having satisfied myself about this 
point, and about the peaceable disposition of the natives, I 
returned on board; and having given orders that everything 
should be in readiness for landing and filling our water-casks in 
the morning, I returned with the people employed in that service, 
and a guard of marines, who were stationed on the beach. As 
soon as we landed, a trade was set on foot for hogs and potatoes, 
which the people of this island gave us in exchange for nails and 
pieces of iron formed into something like chisels. We met with 
no obstruction in watering ; on the contrary, the natives assisted 
our men in rolling the casks to and from tne pool, and readily 
performed whatever we required. 

Everything going on thus to my satisfaction, and considering 
my presence on the spot as unnecessary, I left the command to 
Mr. Williamson, who had landed with me, and made an excur- 
sion into the country, up the valley, accompanied by Mr. Ander- 
son and Mr. Webber, the former of whom was as well qualified to 
describe with the pen as the latter was to represent with his 
pencil everything we might meet with worthy of observation. A 
numerous train of natives followed us, and one of them, whom I 
had distinguished for his activity in keeping the rest in order, 1 
made choice of a9 our guide ; this man, from time to time, pro- 
claimed our approach, when everyone we met fell prostrate on the 
ground, and remained in that position till we had passed. This, 
as I afterwards understood, is the mode of paying their respect to 
their own great chiefs. As the ships worked down the coast, we 
had observed at every village one or more elevated white objects, 
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like pyramids, or rather obelisks ; and one of these, which I 
guessed to be at least fifty feet high, was very conspicuous from 
the Resolution's deck at anchor, and seemed to be at no great 
distance up this valley. To have a nearer inspection of it was the 
principal object of my walk. Our guide perfectly understood 
what we wished, but as it was separated from us by the pool of 
water, and another of the same kind lay within our reach, about 
half a mile off, we set our to visit that. ' On our arrival we saw 
that it stood in a butying-ground, or morai, the resemblance of 
which, in many respects, to those we were so well acquainted with 
at other islands in this ocean, and particularly Otaheite, could 
not but strike us ; and we also soon found that the several parts 
that compose it were called by the same names. It was an 
oblong space, of considerable extent, surrounded by a w$U of 
stone, about four feet high. The space enclosed was 16osely paved 
with smaller stones ; and at one end of it stood what I call the 


pyramid, which appeared to be an exact model of the larger one, 
observed by us from the ships. It was about four feet square at 
the base, and about twenty feet high : the four sides were com- 
posed of small poles, interwoven with twigs and branches, thus 
forming an indifferent wicker-work, hollow or open within, from 
bottom to top. It seemed to be in a rather ruinous state, but there 
were sufficient remaining marks to show that it had originally 
been covered with a thin, light grey cloth, which these people 
appear to consecrate to religious purposes. On each side of the 
pyramid were long pieces of wicker-work, in the same ruinous 
condition, with two slender poles inclining to each other, at one 
comer, where some plantains were laid upon a board, fixed at a 
height of five or six feet ; this fruit was an offering to their gods. 
Before the pyramid were a few pieces of wood, carved into some- 
thing like human figures, which, with a stone, near two feet high, 
covered with pieces of doth, called “ hoho,” and consecrated to 
Tongafooa, who is the god of these people, completed the resem- 
blance to the morais of the islands we had lately left. 

On the farther side of the area of the morai stood a house, or 


shed, about forty feet long, ten broad in the middle, each end 
being narrower, and about ten feet high : on the farther side of 
this nouse, opposite the entrance, stood two wooden images, cut 
out of one piece, with pedestals, in all about three feet high, 
neither very indifferently designed or executed, which were said 
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to be representations of goddesses. On the head of one of them 
was. a carved helmet, not unlike those worn by the ancient 
warriors ; and on that of the other a cylindrical cap, resembling 
the head-dress at Otaheite, called tomou ; and both of them had 
pieces of cloth tied about the loins, and hanging a considerable 
way down. At the side of each was also a piece of carved wood, 
witn bits of the cloth hung on them in the same manner ; ana 
between or before the pedestals lay a quantity of fern, in a heap, 
which it was obvious had been deposited there piece by piece, and 
at different times. 

In the middle of the house, and before the two' images, was an 
oblong space, enclosed by a low edging of stones, and covered 
with shreds of the ploth so often mentioned ; this, on inquiry, we 
found was the grave of seven chiefs, whose names were enu- 
merated. Our guide informed us that the horrid practice of 
offering human sacrifices prevailed in the island, and we found 
direct evidence of the truth of his statement. 

After we had examined carefully evenrthing that was to be seen 
about the morai, and Mr. Webber had taken drawings of it and 
of the adjoining country, we returned by a different route. I 
found a great crowd assembled at the beach, and a brisk trade 
for pigs, fowls, and roots going on there with the greatest good 
order, though I did not observe any particular person who took 
the lead- amongst the rest of his countrymen. At noon I went on 
board to dinner, and then sent Mr. King to command the party 
ashore* He was to have gone upon that service in the morning, 
but was detained in the ship, making lunar observations. In the 
afternoon I landed again, accompanied by Captain Clerke, and 
at sunset brought everybody on board, having procured, in the 
course of the day, nine tons of water, and by exchanges, chiefly 
for nails and pieces of iron, about seventy or eighty pigs, a few 
fowls, a quantity of potatoes, and a few plantains and taro roots. 

Among the articles which they brought to barter this day, we 
noticed a particular sort of cloak and cap, which, even in 
countries where dress is more particularly attended to, might be 
reckoned elegant. The first are nearly of the size and shape of 
the short cloaks worn by the women in England, and by the men 
in Spain, reaching to the middle of the back, and tied loosely 
before ; die ground is a network, upon which the most beautiful 
red and yellow feathers are so closely fixed, that the surface 
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might be 'compared to the thickest and richest 'velvet, which they 
resemble, both as to feel and glossy appearance. The manner of 
varying the mixture is very different; some having triangular 
spaces of red and yellow alternately, others a kind of crescent, 
and some that were entirely red, had a broad yellow border, which 
made them appear at some distance exactly like a scarlet cloak 
edged with gold lace. The brilliant colours of the feathers, in 
those that happened to be new, added hot a little to their fine 
appearance ; and we found that they were in high estimation with 
their owners, for they would not at first part with one of them for 
anything that we offered, asking no less a price than a 
musket However, some were afterwards purchased for very 
lane nails. 

The cap is made almost exactly like a helmet, with the middle 
part or crest sometimes of a hand's breadth, and it sits very close 
upon the head, having notches to admit the ears. It is a frame 
of twigs and osiers, covered with a net-work, into which are 
wrought feathers, in the same manner as upon the cloaks, though 
rather closer, and less diversified ; the greater part being red, 
with some black, yellow, or green stripes on the side, following 
in a curve the direction of the crest. These, probably, complete 
the dress, with the cloaks ; for the natives sometimes appeared 
in both together.* 

On the 22nd the surf broke so high upon the shore that we could 
not land in our boats ; but the natives ventured in their canoes, 
and bartered some hogs and roots. One of our visitors, on this 
occasion, who offered some fish-hooks for sale, was observed to 
have a very small parcel tied to the string of one of them, which 
he separated with great care, and reserved for himself when he 
parted with the home. On seeing, him so anxious to conceal the 
contents of this parcel, he was requested to open it, which he did 
with great reluctance and some difficulty, as it was wrapped up 
in many folds of cloth. We found that it contained a thin piece 
of human flesh, and that these people eat their enemies, using a 
small wooden instrument set with sharks’ teeth for the purpose of 
dissecting the bodies; indeed, one old man, upon being questioned 
as to whether they eat human flesh, answered in the affirmative, 
and laughed, seemingly, at the simplicity qf such a question. 

* These articles nay be seen in the British Museum, and irrespective of their 
intrinsic worth, are interesting relics of the great navigator. 
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He also said it was excellent food, or, as he expressed it“savowy 
eating." 

At seven o’clock in the evening the boats returned with two 
tons of water, a few hogs, a quantity of plantains, and some roots. 
Mr. King informed me that a great number of the inhabitants 
were at the watering or landing place, having come, as he 
supposed, from all parts of the island for the purpose of barter. 

The ships quitted Atooi, as the natives called the island, on the 
23rd of January, but owing to the prevalence of light airs and 
calms, were forced on the 29th to anchor off a village on the 
neighbouring island of Oneehow, where Captain Cook hoped to 
lay in a supply of fresh water. Six or seven canoes (says Captain 
COok) came oft to us before we anchored, bringing some small 
pigs and potatoes, and many yams and mats. The people in them 
resembled those of Atooi, and seemed to be equally well ac- 
quainted with the use of iron, which they asked for by the names 
of “ hamaite” and “toe,” parting eagerly with all their com- 
modities for pieces of this precious metal. Several more canoes 
soon reached the ships after they had anchored ; but the natives 
in these seemed to have no other object than to pay us a formal 
visit. Many of them came readily on board, crouching down 
upon the deck, and not quitting that humble posture till they were 
desired to get up. They had brought several females with them, 
who remained alongside in the canoes, behaving with less modesty 
than -their countrywomen of Atooi, and at times all joining in a 
song, not remarkable for its melody, though performed in very 
exact concert, by beating time upon their breasts with their hands. 
The men who had come on board did not stay long, and they lay 
down oa the deck locks of their hair. 

On the 30th I sent Mr. Gore ashore with a guard of marines and 
a party to trade with the natives for provisions. I intended to 
have followed soon after, and went from the ship with that design. 
But the surf had increased so much by this time, that I was fear- 
ul, if 1 got ashore, I should not be able to get off again. This 
really happened to our people who had landed with Mr. Gore, the 
communication between them and the ships to our own boats 
being stopped. In the evening they made a signal for the boats, 
which were sent accordingly, and not long after they returned with 
a few yams and some salt. 

The violence of the surf, which our own boats could not act 
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against, did not hinder the native* from coming off to the ships in 
their canoes with provisions, which were purchased in exchange 
ft * nails and pieces of iron hoops ; and I distributed many pieces 
of ribbon and some buttons, as bracelets, among the women in 
their canoes. 

About ten or eleven o'clock at night the wind veered to the 
south, and the sky seemed to forbode a storm. With such 
appearances, thinking we were rather tpo near the shore, I ordered 
the anchors to be hove up, and having moved the ships into ftnty- 
two fathoms, came to again in this safer station. The precaution, 
however, proved to be unnecessary; for the wind, soon after, 
veered to north-east, from which quarter it blew a fresh gale, with 
squalls, attended with heavy showers of rain. This weather con- 
tinued all the next day, and the sea ran so high that we had no 
communication with our party on shore, and even the natives 
themselves durst not venture out to the ships in their canoes. In 
the evening I sent the master in a boat up to the south-east head 
or point of the island to try if he could land under it. He returned 
with a favourable report ; but it was too late now to send for our 
party till the next morning ; and thus they had another night to 
Improve their intercourse with the natives. Encouraged by the 
master's report, I sent a boat to the south-east point as soon as 
daylight returned, with an order to Mr. Gore that, if he could not 
embark his people from the spot where they now were, to march 
them up to the point. As the boat could not get to the beach, 
one of the crew swam ashore and carried the order. On the 
return of the boat, I went myself with the pinnace and launch up 
to the point, to bring the party on board ; and being very desirous 
of benefiting these poor people by furnishing them with additional 
articles of food, took with me a ram and two ewes, a boar and a 
sow of the English breed, and the seeds of melons, pumpkins, and 
onions. I landed with the greatest ease under the west side of 
the point, and found my party already there, with some of the 
natives in company. To one of them, whom Mr. Gore had 
observed assuming some command over the rest, I gave the goats, 
pigs, and seeds. 

While the people were engaged in filling the water-casks from 
a small stream occasioned by the late rain, 1 walked a little way 
up the country, attended by the man above mentioned, and 
followed by two others, carrying the two pigs. A9 soon as we got 
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on k rising ground/ 1 stopped to look round me, and observed a 
woman, on the opposite side of the valley where 1 landed, calling 
to her countrymen who attended me. Upon this the chief began 
to mutter something, which I supposed was a prayer, and the two 
men who carried the pigs continued to walk round me all the time, 
making at least a dozen circuits before the other had finished his 
oration. 

It is worthy of observation that the islands in the Pacific Ocean 
Which these voyages have added to the geography of the globe, 
have been generally found in ,‘groups or clusters, the singlelnter- 
mediate islands as yet discovered being few in proportion to the 
others, though, probably, there are jnany more of them still 
unknown, which serve as steps between the several clusters. Of 
what number this newly discovered archipelago consists, must be 
left to future investigation. We saw five of them, whose names, 
as given to us by the natives, are Woahoo, Atooi, Oneeheow, 
Oreehoua, and Tahoora. I named the group the Sandwich 
Islands, in honour of the Earl of Sandwich. Atooi, which is 
the largest of these islands, is at least ten leagues in length from 
east to west. 

The inhabitants are vigorous, active, and most expert swimmers^; 
leaving their canoes upon the most trifling occasion, they dive 
under them and swim to others, though at a great distance. It 
was very amusing to see women with infants at the breast, when 
the surf was so high that they could not land in the canoes, leap 
overboard and, without endangering their little ones, swim to the 
shore, through a heavy sea. 

They seem to be blessed with a frank, cheerful disposition, and 
to live very sociably in their intercourse with one another, and, 
except the propensity to thieving, which seems innate in most of 
the people we have visited in this ocean, they were exceedingly 
friendly to us, and on all occasions appeared deeply impressed 
with a consciousness of their own inferiority. It was a pleasure 
to see with how much affection the women managed their infants, 
and how readily the men lent their assistance to such a tender 
office; thus sufficiently distinguishing themselves from those 
savages who esteem a wife and child as things rather necessary 
than desirable, or worthy of their notice. 

The hair in both sexes is cut in different forms, and the general 
fashion, especially among the women, is to have it long before, 
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and short behind. The men often had it cut or shaved on each 
side, in such a manner that the remaining part in some measure 
resembled the crest of their caps or helmets, formerly described. 
Both sexes, however, seem veiy careless about their hair, and have 
nothing like combs to dress it with. Instances of wearing it in a 
singular manner were sometimes met with among the men, who 
twist it into a number of separate parcels, like the tails of a wig, 
each about the thickness of a finger, though, the greater part of 
these, which are so long that they reach fj.r down the back, were 
artificially fixed upon the head over their own hair. Both sexes 
adorn themselves with necklaces made of bunches of small black 
cord, or many strings of very small shells, or of the dried flowers 
of the Indian mallow ; and sometimes a small human image of 
bone, about three inches long, neatly polished, is hung round the 
neck. The women also wear bracelets of a single shell, pieces 
of black wood, with bits of ivory interspersed, well polished, and 
fixed by a string drawn very closely through them ; or others, of 
hogs’ teeth laid parallel to each other, with the concave side out- 
ward and the points cut off, fastened together as the former, some 
of which, made only of large boars’ tusks, being very elegant. 
The men sometimes wear plumes of the tropic-bird’s feathers 
stuck in their heads; or those of cocks, fastened round neat 
polished sticks two feet long, commonly decorated at the lower 
part with oora ; and for the same purpose the skin of a white 
dog’s tail is sewed over a stick with its tuft at the end. They 
also frequently wear on the head a kind of ornament of a finger’s 
thickness or more, covered with red and yellow feathers, curiously 
varied and tied behind, and on the arm above the elbow, a kind 
of broad shell-work grounded upon net-work. 

Though they seem to have adopted the mode of living in villages, 
there is no proportion as to the size of their houses, some being 
large and commodious, from forty to fifty feet long, and from 
twenty to thirty broad, while others of them are mere hovels. The 
entrance is made indifferently at the end or side, and is an oblong 
hole, so low that one must rather creep than walk in, and is often 
shut up by a board of planks fastened together, which serves as a 
door; no light enters the house but at this opening, and though such 
close habitations may afford a comfortable retreat in bad weather, 
they seem but ill-adapted to the warmth of fixe climate. They 
are, however, kept remarkably clean, and their floors are covered 
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with a large quantity of dried grass, over which they spread mate 
to ait and sleep upon. At one end stands a bench about three 
feet high, on which their household utensils are placed. These 
consist of gourd-shells, which they convert into vessels that serve 
as bottles to hold water, and as baskets to contain their victuals 
and other things, with covers of the same, and a few wooden 
bowls and trenchers of different sizes. 

The only musical instruments which we observed here were of 
an exceedingly rude kind. One of them does not produce a more 
melodious sound than a child’s rattle ; it consists of what may be 
called a conic cap inverted, but scarcely hollowed at the blase, 
above a foot high, made of a coarse sedge-like plant, the upper 
part of which, and the edges, are ornamented with beautiful red 
feathers, and to the point or lower part is fixed a gourd-shell 
laiger than the fist. Into this is put something to rattle, which is 
done by holding the instrument by the small part, and shaking or 
rather moving it from place to place briskly, either to different 
sides or backward or forward just before the face, striking the 
breast with the other hand at the same time. The other musical 
instrument (if either of them deserve the name) was a hollow vessel 
of wood, like a platter, combined with the use of the sticks, on 
which one of our gentlemen saw a man performing. He held one 
of the sticks, about two feet long, as we do a fiddle, with one hand, 
and struck it with the other, which was smaller, and resembled a 
drum-stick, in a quicker or slower measure ; at the same time 
beating With his foot upon the hollow vessel that lay inverted upon 
the ground, and thus producing a tune that was by no means dis- 
agreeable. The music was accompanied by the vocal perform- 
ance of some women, whose, song had a pleasing and tender 
effect. 

In everything manufactured by these people there appears to be 
Ln uncommon degree of neatness and ingenuity. Cloth is the 
principal manufacture, and they fabricate a great many white 
mats, with red stripes and other figures interwoven on one side. 

Their canoes in general are about twenty-four feet long, and 
have the bottom, for the most part, formed of a single piece or 
log of wood, hollowed out to the thickness of an inch, or an inch 
and a half, and brought to a point at each end. The sides con- 
sist of three boards, each about an inch thick, and neatly fitted 
and lashed to the bottom part. The extremities, both at head and 
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stem, ate a little raised, and both are made sharp, somewhat like 
a wedge, but they flatten more abruptly, so that the two side- 
boards join each other, side by side, for more than a foot. As 
they are not more than fifteen or eighteen inches broad, those that 


we had generally met with, and some of /hem have a light trian- 
gular sail, like those of the Friendly Islands, extended to a mast 
and boom. The ropes used for then: boats, and the smaller cord 
for their fishing-taclde, are strong and well made. 

Besides their spears or lances, made of a fine chestnut-coloured 
wood, beautifully polished— some of which are barbed at one end 
and flattened to a point at the other— they had a sort of weapon 
which we had never seen before, and not mentioned by any navi- 
as used by the natives of the South Sea. It is somewhat 
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at one or both ends, and secured to the hand by a stnng. Its use 
is to stab in close fight, and it seems well adapted to the puipose. 
Some of these may be called double daggers, having a handle in 
the middle, with which they are better enabled to strike different 
ways. They have also bows and arrows, but, both from their 
apparent security and their slender make, it may almost be pre- 
sumed that they never use them in battle. The knife or saw 
formerly mentioned, with which they dissect the dead bodies, may 
also be ranked amongst their weapons, as they both strike ana 
cut with it when closely engaged. It is a small flat wooden 
instrument, of an oblong shape, about a foot long, rounded at the 
corners, with a handle almost like one sort of the patoos of New 
Zealand, but its edges are entirely surrounded with sharks' teeth, 
strongly fixed to it, and pointing outward, having commonly a 
hole in the handle, through which passes a long string, which is 
wrapped several times round the wrist. 

The people of Tongataboo inter their dead in a very decent 
manner ; and they also inter their human sacrifices ; but they do 
not offer or expose any other animal, or even vegetables, to their 
gods, as far as we know. Those of Otaheite do not inter their 
dead, but expose them to waste by time and putrefaction, though 
the bones are afterwards buried. The people of Atooi, again, 
inter both their common dead and human sacrifices, as at Tonga- 
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taboo, but they resemble those at Otaheite in the slovenly state 
of their religious places, and in offering vegetables and animals to 
their gods. 

If the Sandwich Islands had been discovered at an early period 
fay the Spaniards, there is little doubt that they would have taken 
advantage of so excellent a situation, and have made use of 
Atooi, or some other of the islands, as a refreshing place to the 
ships that sail annually from Acapulco to Manilla, as they lie 
almost midway between the first place and Guam, one of the 
Ladrones, which is, at present^their only port in traversing this 
vast ocean. An acquaintance with the Sandwich Islands would 
have been equally favourable to our buccaneers, who used some- 
times to pass from the coast of America to the Ladrones, with a 
stock of food and water scarcely sufficient to preserve life. Here 
they might have found plenty, and have been within a month's 
sail of the very port of California which the Manilla ship is obliged 
to make, or else have returned to the coast of America, thoroughly 
refitted, after an absence of two months. How happy would Lord 
Anson have been, and what hardships would he nave avoided, 
had he known that there was a group of islands half-way between 
America and Tinian, where all his wants could have been effec- 
tually supplied. 

On the and of February we stood away to the northward, and 
without meeting with anything memorable, on the 7th of March 
the long-looked-for coast of New Albion was seen, extending from 
north-east to south-east, distance ten or twelve leagues. The 
land appeared to be of moderate height, diversified with hills and 
valleys, and almost everywhere covered with wood. 

After coasting along, and .combating contrary winds, on the 
29th we anchored in eighty-five fathoms of water, so near the 
snore as to reach it with a hawser. We no sooner drew near the 
inlet than we found the coast to be inhabited, and three canoes 
came off to the ship. In one of these were two men, in another 
six, and in the third ten. Having come pretty near us, a person 
in one of the two last stood up and made a long harangue, invit- 
ing us to land, as we guessed by his gestures : at the same time 
he kept strewing handfuls of feathers towards us, and some of his 
companions threw handfuls of a red dust powder in the same 
manner. The person who played the orator wore the skin of 
some animal, and held in each hand, something which rattled as 
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be kept shaking it* After tiring hirtself with his repeated exhor- 
tations, of which we did not understand a word, hie was quiet; 
and then others took it up, by turns, to say something ; though 
they acted their part neither so long nor with so much vehem- 
ence as the other. We observed that two or three had their 
hair quite strewed over with small white feathers, and others 
had <large ones stuck in different parts of the head. After the 
tumultous noise had ceased, they lay * £ a little distance from 
the ship, and conversed with each pther in a very easy manner ; 
nor dia they seem to show the least surprise or distrust. Some of 
them now and then got up, and said something after the manner 
of their first harangues ; and one sang a very agreeable air, 
with a degree of softness and melody that we could not have 
expected. The breeze, which soon after sprang up, bringing 
us nearer the shore, the canoes began to come off in greater 
numbers, and we had at one time thirty-two of them near the 
ship, carrying from three to seven or eight persons each, both 
men and women. Several of these stood up in their canoes, 
haranguing and making gestures, after the manner of our first 
visitors. One canoe was remarkable for a singular head, which 
had a bird’s eye and bill of an enormous size painted on it; 
and a person in it, who seemed to be a chief, was no less remark- 
able for his uncommon appearance^ having many feathers 
hanging from his head, and being painted in an extraordinary 
manner. He held in his hand a carved bird, of wood, as large 
as a pigeon, with which he rattled, as the person first mentioned 
had done; and was no less vociferous in his harangue, which 
was attended with some expressive gestures. 

The fame of our arrival brought a great concourse Of the natives 
to our ships in the course of this day. We counted above a hun- 
dred canoes at one time, which might be supposed to contain on 
an average five persons in each, lor few of them had less than 
three on board, great numbers had seven, eight, or nine, and one 
was manned with no less than seventeen. Among these visitors 
many now favoured us with their company for the first time, which 
we could guess from their approaching the ships with their orations 
and other ceremonies. If they had any distrust or fear of us at 
first, they now appeared to have Hid it aside, for they came on 
board and mixed with our people with the greatest freedom. We 
soon discovered by this nearer intercourse that they were as light- 
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fiagmd as any of oar friends in the islands we had visited in the 
course of the voyage ; and they were fat more dangerous thieves, 
•for, possessing sharp iron instruments, they could cut a hook from 
a tackle, or any other piece of iron from a rope, as soon as our 
hacks were turned. In th‘is mannerwe lost a large hook weighing 
between twenty and thirty pounds, several smaller ones, ana 
other articles of iron. As to our boats, they stripped them of 
every bit of iron that was worth carrying away, though we had 
always men left in them as a guard. They were dexterous enough 
in effecting their purpose, for one fellow would contrive to amuse 
the boat-keeper at one end of a boat while another was pulling 
out the iron-work at the other. If we missed a thing immediately 
after it had been stolen, we found little difficulty in detecting the 
thief, as they were ready enough to impeach one another ; but the 
guilty person generally relinquished his prise with reluctance, and 
sometimes we found it necessary to have recourse to force. 

A considerable number of the natives visited us daily, and 
occasionally we saw new faces. On their first coming they 
generally went through a singular mode of introducing them- 
selves. They would paddle, with all their strength, quite round 
both ships, a chief, or other principal person in the canoe, stand- 
ing up with a spear or some other weapon in his hand, and 
speaking or hallooing all the time. Sometimes the orator of the 
canoe would have his face covered with a mask, representing 
either a human visage or that of some animal, and, instead of a 
weapon,' would hold a rattle in his hand, as before described. 
After making this circuit round the ships, they would come along- 
side and begin to trade without further ceremony. Very often, 
indeed, they would first give Us a song, in which all in the canoes 
joined, with a very pleasing harmony. 

During these visits they gave us no other trouble than to guard 
against their thievish tricks. In the morning of the 4th we had a 
serious alarm. Our party on shore, who were employed in cutting 
wood and getting water, observed that the natives all around 
them were aiming themselves in the best manner they could, 
those who were not possessed of proper weapons preparing sticks 
and collecting stones. On hearing this I thought it prudent to 
arm also, but, being determined to act upon the defensive, I 
ordered our workmen to retreat to the rock upoh which we had 
placed our observatories, leaving the natives in quiet possession 
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of the ground. These hostile preparations were not directed 
against us, hut against a body of their own countrymen, who were 
coming to fight them, and our friends of the Sound, on observing 
our apprehensions, used their best endeavours to convince us that 
this was the case. We could see that they had people looking 
out on each point of the cove, and canoes frequently passed 
between them and the main body assembled pear the ships. At 
length the adverse party, in about a dozen -large canoes, appeared 
off the south point of the cove, when they stopped, and lay drawn 
up in a line of battle, a negotiation having commenced. Some 
people in canoes, in conducting the treaty, passed between the 
two parties, and there was some speaking on both sides. At 
length the difference, whatever it was, seemed to be compromised, 
but the strangers were not allowed to come alongside the ships, 
nor to have any trade or intercourse with us. 

On the morning of the 7th we got the fore-mast out, and hauled 
it ashore, and the carpenters of the ships were set to work upon 
it. Some parts of the lower standing rigging having been found 
to be very much decayed, as we had time now to put them in 
order, while the carpenters were repairing the fore-mast, I ordered 
a new set of main-rigging to be fitted, and a more perfect set of 
fore-rigging to be selected out of the best parts of the old. 

From the time of our putting into the Sound till now, the 
weather had been exceedingly fine, without either wind or rain, 
but on the morning of the 8th the wind freshened at south-east, 
attended with thick hazy weather and rain ; and, according to 
the old proverb, misfortunes seldom come singly. The mizzen 
was now the only mast on board the Resolution that remained 
rigged, with its top-mast up ; but the former was so defective 
that it could not support the latter during the violence of the 
squalls, but gave way at the head under the rigging. About 
eight o’clock the gale abated, but the rain continued, with very 
little inteimission, for several days; and that the carpenters 
might be enabled to proceed in their labours while it prevailed, a 
tent was erected over the fore-mast, where they could work with 
some degree of convenience. The bad weather which now came 
on did not, however, hinder the natives from visiting us daily ; and 
they frequently brought us a tolerable supply of fish— either sar- 
dines, or what resembled them much, a small kind of bream, and 
sometimes small cod. 
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On the nth, notwithstanding the rainy weather, the main 
rigging was filed and got overhead ; and on the following day 
W© were employed taking ddwn the mizzen-mast, the head of 
which proved to be so rotten that it dropped off while in the 
slings. In the evening we were visited by a tribe of natives, 
whom we had never seen before, and who, in general, were 
better-looking people than most of our old Mends, some of whom 
attended them. I prevailed upon these visitors to go down into 
the cabin for the first time, and observed that there was not a 
single object that fixed their attention for a moment, their coun- 
tenances marking that they looked upon all our novelties with the 
utmost indifference ; a few of them, however, showed a certain 
degree of curiosity. 

In the afternoon of the next day I went into the woods with a 
party of our men, and cut down a tree for a mizzen-mast, which 
on the day following was brought to the place where the 
carpenters were employed upon the fore-mast. In the evening the 
wind increased to a very hard gale, with rain, which continued 
till eight o’clock the next morning, when it abated. 

The fore-mast being by this time finished, we hauled it 
alongside, but the bad weather prevented our fitting it in 
till the afternoon. We set about rigging it with the greatest 
expedition, while the carpenters were going on with the mizzen- 
mast on shore. They had made very considerable progress 
in it on the 16th, when they discovered that it was sprung, 
or wounded, owing, probably, to some accident in cutting it 
down; so that all their labour was thrown away, ana it 
became necessary to get another tree out of the woods, 
which employed all hands above half a day. During these 
various operations several of the natives, who were about the 
ship, looked on with an expressive silent surprise, which we 
did not expect from their general indifference and inattention. 

On the 1 8th a party of strangers, in six or eight canoes, came 
into the cove, where they remained looking at us for some time, 
and then retired without coming alongside either ship. We sup- 
posed that our old friends, who were more numerous at this time 
about us than these new visitors, would not permit them to have 
any intercourse with us. 

Nothing would go down with our visitors but metal, and brass 
had by this time supplanted iron, being so eagerly sought after 
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that, before we left this place, hardly a bit of it was left in the 
ships, except what belonged to our necessary instruments. Whole 
suits of clothes were stripped of every button, bureaus of their 
forfeiture, and copper kettles, tin canisters, candlesticks, and the 
like, all went to wreck, so that our American friends here got a 
greater medley and variety of things from us than any other nation 
we had visited in the course of our voyage. 

After a fortnight's bad weather, the 19^ proving a fair day, we 
availed ourselves of it to get up the top-masts and yards, and to 
fix the rigging. Having now finished most of our heavy work, 1 
set out tine next morning to take a view of the Sound. I first 
went to the west point, where I found a large village, and before 
it a very snug harbour, in which was from four to nine fathoms of 
water over a bottom of fine sand. The people of this village, 
who were numerous, and to most of whom 1 was well known, 
received me vety courteously, every one pressing me to go into 
his house, or rather his apartment, for several families live under 
the same roof. I did not decline the invitations; and my 
hospitable friends whom I visited spread a mat for me to sit 
down upon, and showed me every other mark of civility. In 
most of the houses were women at work, making dresses of the 
plant or bark before mentioned, which they executed exactly in 
the same manner that the New Zealanders manufacture their 
cloth. Others were occupied in opening sardines, a large 
quantity of which I had seen brought on shore from canoes, and 
divided, by measure, amongst several people, who carried them 
up to their houses, where the operation of curing by smoke- 
drying is performed. They hang them on small rods, at first 
about a foot from the fire ; afterwards they remove them higher 
and higher, to make room for others, till the rods, on which the 
fish hang, reach the top of the house. When they are completely 
dried they are taken down and packed close in bales, which ttfey 
cover with mats. Thus they are kept till wanted, and are aot a 
disagreeable article of food. Cod and other large fish are also 
cured hi the same manner by them, though they sometimes dry 
theife in the open air without fire. 

From this village I proceeded up the west side of the Sound, 
and found the remains of a deserted village. The logs or framings 
of the houses were standing, but the boards that had composed 
their sides and roofs did not exist. Before this village were some 
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large fishing weirs, composed of pieces of wicker-work, made of 
small rods, some closer than, others, according to the fish intended 
to be caught in them. These pieces of wicker-work, some of 
whose superficies are at least twenty feet by twelve, are fixed up 
edgewise in the water, by strong poles or pickets that stand firm 
in the ground. 

From this place I crossed over to the other, or east side of the 
Sound, and found, what I had before conjectured, that the land 
under which the ships lay was an island, and that there were many 
smaller ones lying scattered in the Sound, on the west side of it. 
Opposite the north end of our large island, upon the mainland, I 
observed a village, and there 1 landed. The inhabitants of it were 
not so polite as those of the other I had just visited, especially one 
surly chief, who would not let me enter their houses, following me 
wherever I went and several times, by expressive signs, marking 
his impatience that I should be gone. I attempted in vain to 
soothe him by presents, but though he did not refuse them, they 
did not alter his behaviour. Some of the young women, better 
pleased with us than our inhospitable chief, dressed themselves 
expeditiously in their best apparel, and assembling in a body, 
welcomed us to their village by joining in a song, which was far 
from harsh or disagreeable. 

The day being now far spent, I proceeded to the ships, and on 
my arrival was informed that, while I was absent, the ships had 
been visited by some strangers, in two or three large canoes, who, 
by signs, made our people to understand that they came from the 
south-east, beyond the bay. They brought several skins, gar- 
ments, and other articles, which they bartered; but what was 
most singular, two silver table-spoons were purchased from them, 
which, from their peculiar shape, were judged to be of Spanish 
manufacture. One of these strangers wore them round his neck, 
byway of ornament. These visitors also appeared to be more 
plentiniUy supplied with iron than the inhabitants of the Sound. 

On the 22nd, about eight o’clock, we were visited by a number 
of strangers, in twelve or fourteen canoes. They drew up in a 
body, and stopped above half an hour, about 200 or 300 yards 
from the ships, and after this introductory ceremony, advanced 
towards the ships standing up in their canoes and singing; some 
of the songs, in which the whole body joined, were in a slow, and 
others in quicker time, and they accompanied their notes with 
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the most regular motions of their hands, or beating in concert 
with their paddles on the sides of the canoes, and making other 
very expressive gestures. At the end of each song, they remained 
silent a few seconds, and then began again, and at length, after 
entertaining us with this specimen ox their music, which we 
listened to with admiration for above half an hour, they came 
alongside the ships, and bartered what they bad to dispose of 

The inhabitants received us with the ,jame demonstration of 
friendship which 1 had experienced before ; and the moment we 
landed I ordered some of our people to begin their operations of 
cutting grass for our few remaining sheep and goats. 

When we had completed all our operations at this village, the 
natives and we parted very good friends, and we got back to the 
ships in the afternoon. The three following days we were 
employed in getting ready to put to sea ; the sails were bent, the 
observatories and instruments, brewing vessels, and other things, 
were moved from the shore ; some small spars for different uses, 
and pieces of timber, which might be occasionally sawn into 
boardi, were prepared and taken on board, and both ships were 
cleared and put into a sailing condition. 

Everything being now ready, at noon of the 26th we cast off the 
moorings, and with our boats towed the ships out of the cove ; 
after this, we had variable light airs and calms, till four in the 
afternoon, when a breeze sprung up northerly, with veiy thick, 
hazy weather. The mercury in the barometer fell unusually low, 
and we had every other forerunner of an approaching storm, 
which we had reason to expect would be from the southward. 
This made me hesitate a little, as night was at hand, whether I 
should venture to sail, or wait till the next morning. But my 
anxious impatience to proceed upon the voyage, and the fear of 
losing this opportunity of getting out of the Sound, making a 
greater impression on my mind than any apprehension of im- 
mediate danger, I determined to put to sea at all events. 

Our friends the natives attended us till we were almost out of 
the Sound, some on board the ships, and others in their canoes. 
One of the chiefs, who had some time before attached himself to 
me, was among the last who left us ; and, having received from 
him a handsome beaver-skin cloak which he then wore, in return 
for some presents, I gave him a new broadswofd with a brass hilt, 
the possession of which made him completely happy. . 
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The common dress of the .inhabitants of Nootka is a flaxen 
garment, or mantle, ornamented on the upper edge by a narrow 
strip of far, and at the lower edge by hinges or tassels. It passes 
under the left arm, and is tied over the right shoulder by a string 
before and one behind near its middle, by which means both arms 
are left free ; and it hangs evenly, covering the left side, but 
leaving the right open, unless when the mantle is fastened by a 
girdle of coarse matting or wool round the waist, which is often 
done. Over this, which reaches below the knees, is worn a small 
cloak of the same substance, likewise fringed at the lower part. 
In shape* this resembles a round dish-cover, being quite close, 
except in the middle, where there is a hole just large enough to 
admit the head ; and then, resting upon the shoulders, it covers 
the arms to the elbows, and the body as far as the waist. Their 
head is covered with a cap, of the figure of a truncated cone, or 
like a flower-pot, made ot fine matting, having the top frequently 
ornamented with a round or pointed knob, or bunch of leathern 
tassels ; and there is a string that passes under the chin, to 
prevent its blowing off. Besides the above dress, which is 
common to both sexes, the men frequently throw over their other 
garments the skin of a bear, wolf, or sea- otter, with the hair out- 
ward, and tie it as a cloak near the upper part, wearing it some- 
times before and sometimes behind. In rainy weather they 
throw a coarse mat about their shoulders. They have also woolleri 
garments, which, however, are little in use. The hair is com- 
monly worn hanging down loose ; but some, when they have no 
cap, tie it in a bunch on the crown of the head. Their dress, 
upon the whole, is convenient, and would not be inelegant were 
it kept clean. But as they fub their bodies constantly over with 
a red paint, mixed with oil, their garments by this means contract 
a rancid, offensive smell and a greasy nastiness, so that they 
make a very wretched, dirty appearance. 

The ears of many of them arc perforated in the lobe, where 
they make a pretty large hole, and two others higher up on 
the outer edge. In these holes they hang bits of bone, quills 
fixed upon a leathern thong, small shells, bunches of woollen 
tassels, or pieces of thin copper, which our beads could never 
supplant. The septum of fne nose on many is also perfor- 
ated, through which they draw a piece of soft cord ; and 
some wear at the same place small thin pieces of iron, 
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brass, or copper, shaped almost like a horse-shoe, the narrow 
opening of which receives the septum, so that the two points 
may gentty pinch it and the ornament that hangs over the upper 
lip. The nngs of our brass buttons, which they eagerly pur- 
chased, were appropriated to this use. About their wrists they 
wear bracelets or bunches of white bugle beads, made of a conic 
shelly substance, bunches of thongs, with tassels, or a black, 
shiny, homy substance, of one piece ; ax d about their ankles 
they frequently wear many folds of leathern thongs, or the 
sinews of animals twisted to a considerable thickness. On 
extraordinary occasions they wear carved wooden masks or 
visors, applied on the face or on the upper part of the head 
or forehead. Some of these resemble human faces, furnished 
with hair, beards, and eyebrows ; the others the heads of birds, 
particularly of eagles ; and many the heads of land and 1 sea 
animals, such as deer, wolves, porpoises, and others. But, in 
general, these representations much exceed the natural size, 
and they are painted and often strewed with pieces of the folia- 
ceous mica, which makes them glitter and serves to augment 
their enormous deformity. They even fix in the same part of the 
head large pieces of carved work, resembling the prow of a 
canoe, painted in the same manner, and projecting to a con- 
siderable distance. So fond are they of these disguises, that 
I have seen one of them put his head into a tin kettle he had 
got from us, for want of another sort of mask. Whether they 
use these extravagant masquerade ornaments on any particular 
religious occasion or diversions, or whether they are put on to 
intimidate their enemies when they go to battle, by their mon- 
strous appearance, or as decoys when they go to hunt animals, is 
uncertain. 

The only dress amongst the people of Nootka observed by 
us that seemed peculiarly adapted to war, is a thick leathern 
mantle, doubled, which from its size appears to be the tanned 
skm of an elk or buffalo. This they fasten on in the common 
manner, and it is so contrived that it may reach up and cover the 
breast quite to the throat, falling at the same time almost to the 
heels. It is sometimes ingeniously painted in different compart- 
ments, and is not only sufficiently strong to resist arrows, but, as 
they informed us by signs, even spears canndt pierce it. Upon 
the same occasions they sometimes wear a kind of leathern cloak. 
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covered with rows of dried hoofs of deer, disposed horizontally, 

, appended by leathern thongs, covered with quills, which, when 
they move, make a loud rattling noise, almost equal to that of 
many small bells. 

The only instruments of music, if such they may be called, 
which I saw amongst them, were a rattle and a small whistle, 
about an inch long, incapable of variation from having but 
one hole. The rattles are, for the most part, made in the 
shape of a bird, with a few pebbles in the belly, and the tail 
is the handle. They have others, however, which bear more 
resemblance to a child's rattle. 

The houses are built of very long and broad planks, resting 
upon the edges of each other, fastened or tied with withes of 
pine-bark here and there, and have only slender posts, or rather 
poles, at considerable distances, on the outside, to which they 
are also tied, but within are some larger poles placed aslant. 
The height of the sides and ends of these habitations is seven or 
eight feet, but the back part is a little higher, by which means 
the planks that compose the roof slant forward, and are laid on 
loose, so as to be moved about either to let in the light or carry 
out the smoke. They are, however, upon the whole, miserable 
dwellings, and constructed with little care or ingenuity. There 
are no regular doors into them, the only way of entrance being 
either by a hole, or, in some cases, the planks are made to over- 
lap about two feet asunder, and the entrance is in this space. 
There are also holes or windows in the sides of the houses to look 
out at, but without any regularity of shape or disposition. On the 
inside, one may frequently see from one end to the other of these 
ranges of building without interruption. Close to the sides is a 
little bench of boards, raised five or six inches higher than the 
rest of the floor, and covered with mats, on which the family sit 
and sleep. These benches are commonly seven or eight feet long, 
and four or five broad. In the middle of the floor, between them, 
is the fireplace, which has neither hearth nor chimney. In one 
house, which was in the end of a middle range, almost quite sepa- 
rated from the rest by a high, close partition, and the most regular 
as to design of any that I saw there, were four of these benches, 
each of which held a single family at a comer, but without any 
separation by boards, and the middle part of the house appeared 
common to them all. 
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Their furniture consists chiefly of a great number pf chests and 
boxes of all sizes, which are generally piled upon each other, 
close to the sides or ends of the house, and contain their spare 
garments, skins, masks, and other things which they set a value 
upon. Their other domestic utensils are mostly square and 
oblong pails or baskets to hold water or other things ; round 
wooden cups or bowls, small shallow wooden troughs, about 
two* feet long, out of which they eat their food, baskets of twigs, 
and bags of matting. Their fismng implements, and other 
things, also lie or hang up in different parts of the house, but 
without the least order, so that the whole is a complete scene 
of confusion ; and the only places that do not partake of this 
confusion are the sleeping benches, which have nothing on them 
but the mats. Their houses are as filthy as hog-sties, every- 
thing in and about them stinking of fish, train-oil, and smolce. 
But, amidst all the filth and confusion, many of them are 
decorated with images. These are nothing more than the trunks 
of very large trees, four or five feet high, set up singly or by 
pairs, at the upper end of the apartment, with the front carved 
into a human face, and the arms and hands cut out upon the 
sides, and variously painted, so that the whole is a truly mon- 
strous figure. The general name of these images is Klumma, 
and the names of two particular ones, which stood abreast of 
each other, three or four feet asunder in one of the houses, were 
Natchkoa and Matseeta. A mat, by way of curtain, for the 
most pan hung before them, which the natives were not willing 
at all times to remove, and when they did unveil them, they 
seemed to speak of them in a very mysterious manner. 

Naturally we thought they were representatives of their gods, 
or symbols of some religious or superstitious object, and yet we 
had proofs of the little estimation they were held in, for with a 
small quantity of iron or brass I could have purchased all the 
gods (if their images were such) in the place. I did not see 
one that was not offered to me, and I actually got two or three 
of the very smallest son. 

The chief employment of the men seems to be that of fishing 
and killing land or sea animals, for the sustenance of their 
families, for we saw few of them doing anything in the houses, 
whereas the women were occupied in manufacturing their flaxen 
or woollen garments, and m preparing the sardines for drying. 
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tfevWftK P«x*s ,to gather puffels, 
,*flM| wm »WW«» and perhaps ou some Other occasions, fqr 
•they manage these with as much dexterity as the men, 

*i XMp weapons ace bows and arrows, slings, spears, short 
truncheons of bone* something like the patoo-patoo of jfew 
Zealand, and a small pickaxe, pot unlike the common American 
tomahawk. The spear has generally a long point, made of bone ; 
some of the arrows are pointed with iron, hut most commonly 
these points were of indented bpae. The tomahawk is a stone, 
six or eight inches long, pointed at one end, and the other end 
fixed into a handle of wood. This handle resembles the head 
and neck of the human figure, and the stone is fixed in the mouth, 
so as to represent an enormously large tongue. To make the 
resemblance still stronger, human hair is also fixed to it They 
have another stone weapon, nine inches or a foot long, with a 
square point. From the number of these and other weapons, 
we might almost conclude that it is their custom to engage in 
dose fight ; and we had* too, convincing proofs that their wars 
were both frequent and bloody, from the vast number of human 
skulls which they brought to sell. 

Their canoes are of a simple structure, but to appearance well 
calculated for every useful purpose. Even the largest, which 
cany twenty people or more, ate formed of one tree, and many 
of them are forty feet long, seven broad, and three deep. From 
the middle, towards each end, they become gradually narrower, 
the after-part or stem ending abruptly or perpendicularly, with 
a small knob on the top ; but the fore-part is lengthened out, 
stretching forward and upward, ending in a notched point or 
,p/x>w considerably higher than the sides of the canoe, which 
run nearly in a straight line. For the most part they are without 
any ornament, but some have a little carving and are decorated 
by setting seals’ teeth on the surface like studs, as is the 
practice on their masks and weapons. They have no seats, 
but only several rqund sticks, little thicker than a cane, placed 
across at mid-depth. They are very light, and their bre&dHi 
and flatness enable them to swim firmly, without an outrigger— 
a remarkable distinction between the craft of all the American 
nations and that of the Southern Pacific Ocean. Their peddles 
are email and bght, the shape in some measure resembling 
that of a large leaf, pointed at the bottom, broadest in the 
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middle, and gradually losing itself in the shaft ; the whole being 
about five feet long. 

their implements for fishing and hunting, which are both 
ingeniously contrived and well made, are nets, hookfe, lines, 
harpoons, and an instrument like an oar. This last is about 
twenty feet long, fqur or five inches broad, and about half ah inch 
thick. Each edge, for about two-thirds of its length— the other 
third being its handle — is set with sha’p bone teeth about two 
inches lone. Herrings and sardine, and such Other sipaU fisfe^as 
come in snoals, are attacked with this instrument, which is 
strudk into the shoal, and the fish are caught either upon or 
between the teeth. Their hooks are made of bone and wood, 
and rather inartistically ; but tho harpoon, with which they strike 
the whale and lesser sea animals, shows much contrivance. It 
is composed of a piece of bone, cut into two barbs, in which is 
fixed the oval blade of a large mussel-shell, having the point 
of the instrument, to which is fastened about two or three fathoms 
of rope. To throw this harpoon they use a shaft of about twelve 
or fifteen feet long, to which the harpoon is fixed, so as to 
separate from the shaft and leave it floating on the water as a 
buoy when the animal darts away with the harpoon. 

They sometimes decoy animals by covering themselves with a 
skin, and running about on all-fours, which they do very nimbly, 
as appeared from the specimens of their skill which they exhibited 
to us— making k kind of noise or neighing at the same time; and 
on these occasions the masks, or carved heads, as well as the 
real dried heads of the different animals, are put on. As to the 
materials of which they make their various articles, it is to be 
observed that eveiything of the rope kind is formed either from 
thongs of skins and sinews of animals, or from the same flaxen 
substance of which their mantles are manufactured. The sinews 
often appeared to be of such a length that it might be presumed 
they could be of no other animal than the whale ; and the same 
may be said of the bones of which they made their weapons, 
already mentioned, such as their bark-beating instruments, the 
points of their spears, and barbs of their harpoons. 

The chisel and the knife are the only forms, as for as we saw, 
that inn assumes amongst them. The chisel is a long flat piece* 
fitted into a' handle'** wood; a stone serves for a mallet, and 
h'piede of fish-skin* a polished il'hhve seen some of these 
' £ 2 
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chisels (hat were eight or ten inches long, and three or four 
inches broad ; but, in general; they were smaller. The knives 
are of various sizes, and their blades are crooked, somewhat like 
our pnming-knife, but the edge is on the back or convex part. 
Most of them that we saw were about the breadth and thickness 
of an iron hoop. They sharpen these tools upon a coarse slate 
whetstone, ana likewise keep the whole instrument constantly 
bright. 

They expressed no marks of surprise at seeing our ships ; nor 
were they even startled at the report of a musket, till one day, 
upon their endeavouring to make us sensible that their arrows 
and spears could not penetrate the hide dresses, one of our 
gentlemen shot a musket-ball through one of them, folded six 
times, which greatly staggered them. 

We were hardly out of the Sound, on the evening of the a6(h, 
before the wind suddenly shifted, and increased to a strong gale, 
with squalls and rain, with so dark a sky that we could not see 
the length of the ship. Being apprehensive, from the experience 
1 had since our arrival on this coast, of the wind veering more to 
the south, which would put us in danger of a lee-shore, we got 
the tacks on board, and stretched off to the south-west under all 
the sail the ships would bear. At daylight the next morning we 
were quite clear of the coast, and the Discovery being at some 
distance astern, I brought to till 6he came up, and then bore 
away, steering north-west, in which direction I supposed the 
coast to lie. At half-past one in the afternoon it blew a perfect 
hurricane, so that I judged it highly dangerous to run any longer 
before it, and therefore brought the ships to, with their heads to 
the southward, under the foresails and mizzen-staysails. At thi6 
time the Resolution sprung a leak, which at first alarmed us not 
a little, as from the bread-room we could both hear and see the 
water rush in, and, as we then thought, it was two feet under 
water. But in this we were happily mistaken, for it was after- 
wards found to be even with the water-line, if not above it, when 
the ship was upright. It was no sooner discovered than the 
fish-room was also found to be full of water, and the casks in it 
afloat, but this was in a great measure owing to the water not 
finding its way to the pumps through the coals that lay in the 
bottom of the room ; for, after the water was baled out (which 
employed us till midnight), and had found its way directly from 
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the leaks to the pumps, it appeared that one pump kept it under, 
which gave us no small satisfaction. In the evening, the wind 
veered to the south, and its fury in some degree ceased ; on this, 
we set the mainsail and two topsails, close-reefed, and stretched 
to the westward. But at eleven o’clock the gale again increased, 
and obliged us to take in the topsails, till five o'clock the next 
morning, when the storm began to aba'e, so that we could bear 
to set them again. 

At seven in the evening, on the ist of May, we got sight of 
land, which abounds with hills, but one consiaerably outtops the 
rest ; this I called Mount Edgecumbe. On the 3rd we saw a 
large inlet, distant six leagues, and the most advanced point 
of the land lying under a very high peaked mountain, which 
obtained the name of Mount Fair weather. The inlet was 
named Cross Sound, being first seen on the day so marked in our 
calendar. From the 4th to the 10th nothing very interesting 
occurred. On the 10th we found ourselves no more than three 
leagues from the coast of the continent, which extended as far as 
the eye could reach. To the westward of this last direction was 
an island that extended from north to south, distant six leagues. 
A point shoots out from the main toward the north-east end of 
the island, about five or six leagues distant ; this point I named 
Cape Suckling. 

On the nth I bore up for the island. At ten o'clock in the 
morning I went in a boat, and landed upon it, with a view of 
seeing what lay on the other side, but finding it farther to the 
hills than I expected, and the way being steep and woody, I was 
obliged to drop the design. At the foot of a tree, on a little 
eminence not far from the shore, 1 left a bottle with a paper in it, 
on which were inscribed the names of the ships and the date of 
our discovery ; and along with it I enclosed two silver twopenny 
pieces of his Majesty's coin of the date of 1772. These, with 
many others, were furnished me by the Rev. Dr. Kaye (now Dean 
of Lincoln), and as a mark of my esteem and regard for that 
gentleman, I named the island after him, Kaye's Island ; it is 
eleven or twelve leagues in length, but its breadth is not above a 
league and a half in any part of it. On this island there are a 
considerable number of pines, and the whole seems covered with 
a broad girdle of wood. 

On the 28th, having but very little wind, I dropped a hedge- 
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anchor With an eight-inch hawser bent tp ft • but ip hrt W 9 $ 
M 0 ship up, tb© hawser parted ne»r tjfc inner end* ana ah 
thhugh we brought tjbe ship up wfcb one qf the bourns* and 
spent most of the day .w sleeping for the kedge, it was tp no effect. 
f The weather being fair and tolerably clear, we saw land on 
each side, with a ridge of mountains rising one behind another, 
without the least separation. On the eastern shore we now 
saw two columns of smoke, a sure sign that there were inhabi- 
tants. Between one and two in the morning of the 30th we 
weighed, and worked up till near seven o'clock, when, the tide 
being done, we anchored in nineteen fathoms, under the a fame 
shi>r$ as before. About noon, two canoes, with a man in each, 
came off to the ship, from near the place where we had seen v 
the smoke the preceding day, They laboured very hard in 
paddling across the stormy tide, and hesitated a little before 
they would come quite dose ; but upon signs being made to 
them, they approached. One of them talked a great deal, but 
we did not understand a word he said. He kept pointing to 
the shore, which we interpreted to be an invitation to go thi&cr. 
They accepted a few trifles from me, which 1 conveyed to them 
frotn the quarter gallery. These men in every respect resembled 
the people we had met with in Ponce William’s Sound, as to 
their person and dress. Their canoes were also of the same 
Construction. One of our visitors had his face painted jet black, 
and seemed to have no beard, but the other, who was more 
elderly, had no paint and a considerable beard. 

When the flood made we weighed, and then the canoes left 
tfs. I stood over to the western shore, with a fresh gale at 
north-north-east, and fetched under the point above mentioned ; 
this, with the other on the opposite shore, contracted the channel 
to the breadth of four leagues. Through this channel ran a 
prodigious tide. 

At eight in the evening we anchored under a point of land 
which bore north-east, three leagues distant, in fifteen fathoms 
of Water. Here we lay during the ebb, which ran near five 
knots to the hour, Wp weighed with the next flood, in the 
morning of the 31st, and about eight o'clock were visited by 
Severn 1 of the natives,' in one large and several small canoes, 
The latter carried only one person each, and some had a paddle 
•with a blade at each end, after the' manner of the Esquimaux ; 
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tft ttetf'ttrgk danoes vfcsitetaeWHfcJtten, hridcfrfldren 1 . Befc** 
they 1 teethed the Ship, they displayed* a leathern frock upon a 
lobe* todie, tea a sign apparently m their peaceable intentions. 
This frock they conveyed into the' ship, in retain for some trifles 
which I gave them. We procured from them some of their for 
dresses, made of the skins of sea-otttr$ martens, hares, and 
other animals, a few of their darts, anC a small supply of salmon 
and halibut. In exchange for these they took old clothes, 
beads, and pieces of iron. We found that they were in pos- 
session of large inm knives and sky-blue glass beads, which 
they seeded to value much, and consequently those which we 
now gave them. After spending about two hours between the 
one ship and the other, they all retired to the western shore. 

At nine o'clock we cade to ah anchor in sixteen fathoms of 
water, about two leagues from the west shore; the weather 
was misty, with drizzling rain, and clear by turns. At the dear 
intervals we saw an opening between the mountains in the 
eastern shore, bearing east from the station of the ships, with 
low land, which ws supposed to he islands, lying between us and 
the mainland. Low land was aho seen to the northward, winch 
seemed to extend from the foot of the ‘mountains on the one side 
to those on the other, and at low water we perceived large 
shoals stretching out from this lew land, some of which were 
at no great distance from us. From these appearances we were 
in some doubts whether the inlet did not take an easterly direct 
tion, through the above opening, or whether that opening was 
only a branch of it, and the main channel continued vts northern 
direction through the low land now in sight. 

To determine this point and to examine the shoals I de- 
spatched the boats, Under the command of the master, and, as 
soon as the flood-tide made, followed with the ships ; but as it 
was a dead calm and the tide strong, I anchored, after driving 
about ten miles in an easterly direction. In the afternoon fhe 
natives, in several canoes, paid us a visit, and trafficked with 
our people for some time, without ever giving us reason to accuse 
them of any act of dishonesty. 

At two o'clock on the following morning- the ist of June, the 
master returned, and reported that he found the inlet, or rather 
river, contracted to the breadth of one league by low land on 
each side, through which it took a northerly direction. He 
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C ceded three leagues through this narrow part, which he 
d navigable for the largest ships, being from seventeen 
to twenty fathoms deep. While the ebb or stream ran down, 
the water was perfectly fresh, but after the flood made it was 
brackish. 

All hopes of finding a passage were now given up ; but, as 
the ebb was almost spent, ana we could not return against 
the flood, I thought I might as well take advantage of the 
latter to get a nearer view of the eastern branch, and by that 
means finally to determine whether the low land on the east 
side of the river was an island, as we had supposed, or not. 
With this purpose in view we weighed with the first of the flood, 
and stood over for the eastern shore, with boats ahead sounding ; 
but, a contrary wind springing up, I despatched two boats, 
under the command of Lieutenant King, to examine the tides 
and to make such other observations as might give us some 
insight into the nature of the river. 

At ten o'clock, finding the ebb begun, 1 anchored in nine 
fathoms of water, but, observing the tide to be too strong for 
the boats to make head against it, I made a signal for them to 
return on board before they had got half-way to the entrance 
of the river they were sent to examine, which was three leagues 
distant. * The principal information gained by this tide's work 
was the determining that all the low land, which we had sup- 
posed to be an island or islands, was one track, from the banks 
of the great river to the foot of the mountains, which it joined, 
and that it terminated at the south entrance of this eastern 
branch, which I shall distinguish by the name of river Turn- 
again. On the north side of this river the low land again 
begins, and stretches out from the foot of the mountains down 
to the banks of the great river, so that before the river Tumagain 
it forms a large bay, on the south side of which we were now at 
anchor. 

We had traced this river seventy leagues or more from its 
entrance without seeing the least appearance of its source. 

If the discovery of this great river,* which promises to vie 


* Captain Cook having here left a blank, which he had not filled up with anv 
particular name, Lord Sandwich directed, with the greatest propriety, that it should 
be called Cook's River. This arm of the sea is now known as Cook's Inlet, and was 
further explored, in 1794, by Captain Vancouver* 
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with the most considerable ones already known to be capable 
of extensive inland navigation, should prove of use either to 
the present or to any future age, the time we 6pent in it ought 
to be the less regretted ; but to us, who had a much greater 
object in view, the delay thus occasioned was an essential loss. 
The season was advancing apace, we knew not how far we 
might have to proceed to tne south, a\d toe were now convinced 
that the continent of North America extended farther to the 
west than from the modem most reputable charts we had reason 
to expect. This made the existence of a passage into Baffin’s 
or Hudson's Bay less probable, or at least showed it to be of 
greater extent. It was a satisfaction to me, however, to reflect 
that if I had not examined this very considerable inlet it would 
have been assumed by speculative fabricators of geography as 
a fact that it communicated with the sea to the north, or with 
Baffin’s or Hudson’s Bay to the east. 

In the afternoon I sent Mr. King again with two armed 
boats, with orders to land on the northern point of the low land 
on the north-east side of the river ; thence to display the flag 
and take possession of the country and river in his Majesty's 
name; and also to bury in the ground a bottle containing 
some pieces of English coin of the year 1772, and a paper, on 
which was inscribed the names of our ships and the date of 
our discovery. In the meantime, the ships were got under sail, 
in order to proceed down the river. The wind blew fresh 
easterly, but a calm ensued not long after we were under way, 
and the flood-tide meeting us off the point where Mr. King 
landed (and which thence got the name of Point Possession), 
we were obliged to drop anchor in six fathoms of water, with 
the point bearing south, two miles distant. 

When Mr. King returned, he informed me that, as he 
approached the shore, about twenty of the natives made their 
appearance with their arms extended, probably to express their 
peaceable disposition and to show that they were without 
weapons. On Mr. King and the gentlemen with him landing 
with muskets in their hands, they seemed alarmed, and made 
signs expressive of their request to lay them down ; this was 
accordingly done, and then they suffered the gentlemen to 
walk up to them, and appeared to be cheerftil and sociable. 
They had with them a few pieces of fresh salmon and several 
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<t0gEli ’ Mr. Law, surgeon of the Discovery, who was one of 
tip having boupftt one' of the latter, took it down towards 
tipcat, and shot it dead in their sight This seemed to 
qtipdeq exceedingly, and, as tf they did not think them- 
aeM*f<*«fe in such company, they walked away; hut it was 
soon** after discovered that their spears and other weapons 
were hide in the bushes close behind them. We weighed anchor 
agifoon as it was high water, and stood over to the west shore* 
where rthe return of the flood obliged us tt> anchor early neat 
muffling.' Soon after several large and some small canoes 
with .natives came off, who first bartered their skins, and then 
sold their garments, till many of them were quite naked; 
amongst others, they brought a number of white hare or rabbit 
skins* and very beautiful reddish ones of foxes ; but there were 
only two or three skins of otters. They also sold us some pieces 
of salmon and halibut, and preferred iron to everything else 
Offered to them in exchange. 

At half-past ten we weighed with the first of the ebb, and while 
working down the river, owing to the inattention and neglect of 
the man at the lead, the Resolution struck and stuck fast on a 
bank that lies nearly in the middle of the river, and about two 
qpjfeS'abeve the two projecting bluff points before mentioned. As 
peon as the ship got aground I made a signal for the Discovery 
^anchor; she, as I afterwards understood, had been near ashore 
OH the west side of the bank. As the flood-tide came in, the ship 
floated off soon after five o’clock in the afternoon, without receiving 
the feast damage, or giving us any trouble, and after standing 
ovpr to the west shore into deep water, we anchored to wait for 
tke ebb, as the wind was still contrary. We weighed again with 
the ebb, at ten o’clock at night, and between four and five the 
need morning. When the tide was finished, wc bnce more cast 
anchor about two miles below the bluff point on the west shore. 
Many of the natives came off, and attended upon us all the mom- 


ifying , and several hundred-weight of it was procured for the two 

, ,fj£e wind remaining southerly, we continued to tide it down the 
fipepuand on the morning of the 5th, coming to the place w^ere 
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jfceha&iQltt our kedge-anchor, mad* an Attempt to recover it, but 
without success Before m left this* place, six canoes came off 
from ‘foe ealt Shore, some conducted by one, and others by two 
men. They remained at a little distance from the ships, viewing 
them wifo a kind of silent surprise, at least half an hour, without 
exchanging a single word with us, or with one another. At length 
they took courage and came alongside, "fhen they began to barter 
wttn our people, and did not leave us till they had parted with 
everything they brought with them, consisting of a few skins and 
some salmon. 

Early on the morning of the 20th some breakers were seen twb 
miles distant, which forced us so far from the continent that we 
had but a distant view of the coast. Over some adjoining islands 
we could see the mam land covered with snow, but particularly 
some hills, whose elevated tops were seen towering above the 
clouds to a roost stupendous height. The most southwesterly of 
(these hills was discovered to have a volcano, which continually 
threw up vast columns of black smoke. It stands not far from 
the coast, and is also remarkable from its figure, which is a com- 
plete cone, having the volcano at the very summit. In the after- 
tidon, having three hours' calm, our people caught upwards of a 
hundred halibuts* some of which weighed a hundred pounds*; lthijs 
W s A very seasonable refreshment to us. While thus engaged, a 
SipaU canoe, conducted by one man, came toius from the huge 
ssfead ; on approaching the ship, he took off his cap and bowed. 
M was evident that the Russians must haver communication and 
traffic with these people, not only from their acquired politeness, 
hot. from their possessing certain articles only used among civil- 
fccd nations; thus our present visitor wore a pair of green doth 
breeches, and a jacket Df black doth or stuff, under the gut-shfrt 
of his own country, He had nothing to barter except a pjey hue- 
akin and some fishing implements or harpoons, the heads of foe 
shafts of which were neatly made of bone. 1 t * 

Tbeweather \va s cloudy and hasy, With now and then sunshine, 
till foe afternoon of foe 2,2 nd, when foe wind came round to/the 
south-east, and, as usual, brought foick rainy weather* Before 
foe fog came oo, no part of foe mainland was weight, except foe 
volcano and another mountain elfish by duf We made but little 
progress for some days, having foe- wind tat Ujttte 

Ufifc; 
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On the morning of the 25th we got an easterly breeze and, 
. what was uncommon with this wind, clear weather, so that we 
not only saw the volcano, but other mountains, both to the east 
and west of it, and all the coast of the mainland under them, 
much plainer than at any time before. The weather in the 
afternoon became gloomy, and at length turned to a mist, so 
thick that we could not see a hundred yards before us. We were 
now alarmed at hearing the sound of breakers on our larboard 
bow, and on heaving the lead found twenty-eight fathoms of 
water. I immediately anchored, and a few hours after, the fog 
having cleared a little, it appeared that we had escaped very 
imminent danger. We found ourselves three-quarters of a mile 
from the north-east side of an island, and the elevated rocks were 
about half a league each from us, and about the same distance 
from each other. There were several breakers about them, and 
yet Providence had, in the dark, guided the ships between these 
rocks, which I should not have ventured on a clear day, and 
to such an anchoring-place that I could not have chosen a 
better. 

On a point which bore west from the ship three-quarters of a 
mile distant, were several natives and their habitations. In this 
place we saw them tow in two whales, which we supposed they 
had just killed. A few of them now and then came off to the 
ships and bartered a few tnfling things with our people, but never 
remained above a quarter of an hour at a time ; they rather 
seemed shy, and yet we could judge that they were no strangers 
to vessels something like ours. 

At daybreak on the 28th .we weighed with a light breeze at 
south, which was succeeded by variable light airs from all 
directions. But as there ran a rapid tide in our favour, we got 
through before the ebb made, and came to an anchor in twenty- 
eight fathoms of water near the southern shore. While we lay 
here, several of the natives came off to us and bartered a few 
fishing implements for tobacco. One of them, a young man, 
having upset his canoe while alongside one of our boats, our 
people caught hold of him, but the canoe went adrift. The 
youth, by this accident, wa9 obliged to come into the ship, and 
he went down into my cabin upon the first invitation, without 
expressing the least reluctance or uneasiness. His own clothes 
being wet, I gave him others, in which he dressed himself with is 
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much ease as I could have done. From his behaviour, and that 
of some others, we were 'convinced that these people were no 
strangefs to Europeans, and to some of their customs. But there 
was something in our ships that greatly excited their curiosity, for 
such as could not come off in their canoes assembled on the 
neighbouring hills to look at thorn. 

• Soon after we anchored, a native' of the island brought on 
board a note, which he presented to me ; but it was written in 
the Russian language, which none of us could read. As it could 
be of no use to me, and might be of consequence to others, I 
returned it to the bearer, and dismissed him with a few presents, 
for which he expressed his thanks by making several low bows as 
he retired. In walking next day along the shore, 1 met group 
of natives of both sexes, seated on the grass at a repast consisting 
of raw fish, which .they seemed to eat with as much relish as we 
should a turbot served up with the richest sauce. By the evening 
we had completed our water, and made such observations as the 
time and weather would permit. 

Thick fogs and a contrary wind detained us till the 2nd of July, 
which afforded an opportunity of acquiring some knowledge of 
the country and of its inhabitants. 

Having now put to sea, we steered to the north, meeting with 
nothing to obstruct us in this course, but made very little progress 
for many successive days, nor met with anything remarkable. 
On the morning of the 16th we found ourselves nearer the land 
than we expected. Here, between two points, the coast forms a 
bay, in some parts of which the land was hardly visible from the 
mast-head. I sent Lieutenant Williamson with orders to land, 
and sec what direction the coast took, and what the country pro- 
duced, for it had but a barren appearance. Soon after, Mr. 
Williamson returned and reported that he had landed on the 
point, and having climbed the highest hill, found that the farthest 
part of the coast in sight bore nearly north. He took possession 
of the country in his Majesty’s name, and left on the hill a bottle 
in which was inscribed on a piece of paper the names of the ships, 
and the date of the discovery. The promontory, to which ne 
gave the name of Cape Newcnham, is a ropky point of tolerable 
height ; the hills are naked, but on the lower grounds grew grass 
and other plants. He saw no other animal hut a doe and her 
fawn, and a dead sea-horse or cow upon the beach. 
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a tffloal, which had duly a depth of five feefi' 'White Weifte, 
twenfcr-^even men of the country, each in i c&nbd, &ro» dflPtof&e 
ship, 1 which they approached with great caution, haHefeh^^tel 
opening their arms as they advanced, which we understood Wats 
to express their pacific intentions. At length some approached 
near enough to receive a few trifles that were thrown to thfetft. 
This encouraged the rest to venture alongside, and traffic presehtw 
commenced between them and our people, who got dressed of 
skins, hows, arrows, darts, and wooden vessels, our visitors taking 
in exchange whatever was offered them. They seemed to be the 
same sort of people that we had of late itiet with all along this 
coast, wore the same kind of ornaments in their lips and noses, 
but were far more dirty and not so well clothed. They appeared 
to be wholly unacquainted with people like us, knew not the use 
of tobacco, nor was any foreign article seen in their possession, 
unless a knife made of a piece of common iron, fitted in a wooden 
.handle, may be looked upon as such. 

The canoes were made of skins, like all the others wfe had 
lately seen, but were broader, and the hole in which the man 
kits was wider than in any I had before met with. Our boats 
burning from sounding seemed to alarm them, so that they 
nil left tis sooner than probably they would otherwise have 
ddne. 

Variable winds with rain prevailed till the 3rd of August. 
Mr. Anderson, my surgeon,, who had been lingering under a 
consumption for more than twelve months, expired between 
three and four this afternoon. He was a sensible young man, 
an agreeable companion, well skilled m his own profession, 
and nad acquired considerable knowledge in other branches of 
science. 

Soon after he had breathed his last, land was seen to the 


westward* twelve leagues distant. It was supposed to be an 
island ; and to perpetuate the memory of the deceased^ for 
Whom I had a very great regard, named it Anderson's 
Island. Thq next day t removed Mr* M w » *l* e surgeon <A the 
Discovery, into the Resolution, and appointed Mr. Samu«, 
the surgeon's first mate of the Resolution, to be surgeon of ttye 
Discovery . 
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At ten in the morning of the jth, with the wind at south* 
west, we ran. down ana anchored between the .continent and 
an island four leagues ■ in extents which was named Sledge 
Island. I landed here, but saw neither shrub nor tree either 
upon the island or on the continent; ' That people had lately 
been on the island liras evident from the marks of feet. We 
found« near where we landed, A sledge, which occasioned, 
this name being given by me to the : viand. It seemed to be 
such an one as the Russians in Kamtschatka make use of over 
the ice or snow, and was ten feet long, twenty inches broad, 
and had a kind of rail-work on each side, ana was shod with 
bone. The construction of it was admirable, and all the parte 
neatly put together. After several observations, from the 6 th 
to the oth, I was satisfied that the whole was a continued 
coast. I tacked and stood away for its north-west part, and 
came to anchor near a point of land, which I named Cape Prince 
of Wales. It is the western extremity of all America hitherto 
known. 

At daybreak in the morning of the 10th we resumed our course 
to the west, and about ten o'clock anchored in a large bay two 
miles from the shore. As we were standing into this bay we per- 
ceived on the north shore a village and some people, whom the 
tight of the ships seemed to have thrown into confusion or fear, as 
We could plainly see persons running up the country with burdens 
upon their backs. At these habitations I proposed to land, and 
accordingly went with three armed boats, accompanied by some 
of the officers. About thirty or forty men, each armed with, a 
spontoon and bow and arrows, stood drawn up on a rising ground 
close by the village. As we drew near, three of them came down 
towards the shore, and were so polite as to take off their caps and 
to make us low bows. Wc returned the civility ; but this did not 
inspire them with sufficient confidence to wait for our lauding, for 
the moment we put the boats ashore they retired. I followed 
them alone, without anything in my hand, and by signs and 
gestures prevailed on them to stop and receive some trifling 
presents. In return for these they gave me two fox-skins and a 
couple of sea-horse teeth. 

Tney seemed very fearful and cautious, expressing their desire 
by signs that no more of our people shouldlie permitted to come 
up. On my laying my hand on tne shoulder of one of them, he 
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started back several paces. . In proportion as I advanced, they 
retreated backward, always in the attitude of being ready to make 
, me of their spears, while those on the rising ground stood ready 
to support them with their arrows. Insensibly, myself and two or 
three of my companions got in amongst them. A few beads 
distributed to those about us soon caused a kind of confidence, so 
that they were not alarmed when a few more of our people joined 
us, and by degrees a sort of traffic between us commenced. In 
exchange for knives, beads, tobacco, and other articles, they 
gave us some of their clothing and a few arrows. But nothing 
that we had to offer could induce them to part with a spear or a 
b)w. These they held in constant readiness, never once quitting 
them, except at one time when four or five persons laid theirs 
down while they gave us a song and a dance. And even then 
they placed them in such a manner that they could lay hold 
of them in an instant, and, for their security, they desired us to 
sit down. 

The arrows were pointed either with bone or stone, but very few 
t>f them had barbs, and some had a round blunt point. What 
use these may be applied to I cannot say, unless it be to kill small 
animals without damaging the skin. The bows were such as we 
had seen on the American coast, and like those used by the 
Esquimaux. The spears or spontoons were of iron or steel, and 
of European or Asiatic workmanship, in which no little pains had 
been taken to ornament them with carving and inlayings of brass, 
and of a white metal. Those who stood ready with bows and 
arrows in their hands, had the spear slung over their right shoulder 
by a leathern strap ; a leathern quiver, slung over their left 
shoulder, contained arrows, 1 and some of the quivers were 
extremely beautiful, being made of red leather, on which was 
very neat embroidery and other ornaments. 

Several other things, and in particular their clothing, showed 
that they were possessed of a degree of ingenuity far surpassing 
what one could expect to find among so northern a people. All 
the Americans we had seen, since our arrival on that coast, were 
lather low of stature, with round chubby faces and high cheek- 
bones. The people we now were amongst were far from resembling 
them ; in short, they appeared to be quite a different nation. We 
saw neither women or children of either sex, nor any aged, except 
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one man, who was bald-headed, and he was the only one who 
carried no arms ; the others seemed to be picked men, and rather 
under than above the middle age. 

• Their clothing consisted of a cap, a frock, a pair of boots, and 
a pair of gloves, all made of leather, or of the skins of deer, dogs, 
or seals, &c., and extremely well dressed, sopie with the hair or 
fur on. The caps were made to fit the he,.d Very close, and they 
alsoTiad hoods, made of the skin of dogs, that were large enough 
to cover both head and shoulders. Their hair seemed to be black, 
but their heads were either shaved, or the hair cut close off, and 
none of them wore any beard. 

We found the village composed both of their summer and their 
winter habitations. The latter are exactly like a vault, the floor 
of which is sunk a little below the surface of the earth. Ode of 
them which I examined was of an oval form, about twenty feet 
long and twelve or more high ; the framing was of wood and the 
ribs of whales, disposed in a judicious manner, and bound together 
with smaller materials of the same sort ; over this framing is laid 
a covering of strong coarse grass ; and that again is covered 
with earth, so that on the outside the house looks like a little 
hillock, supported by a wall of stone, three or four feet high, 
which is built round the two sides and one end. At the other end 
the earth is raised and sloping, to form a walk up to the entrance, 
which is by a hole in the top of the roof over that end. The floor 
was boarded, and under it a kind of cellar, in which I saw nothing 
but water, and at the end of each house was a vaulted room, 
which I took to be a store-room. These store-rooms communi- 
cated with the house by a dark passage and with the open air by 
a hole in the roof, which was even with the ground one walked 
upon ; but they cannot be said to be wholly underground, for one 
end leads to the edge of the hill along which they were made, and 
which was built up with stone. Over it stood a kind of sentry- 
box, or tower, composed of the bones of large fish. The summer 
huts were pretty large and circular, being brought to a point at 
the top ; the framing was of slight poles and bones, covered with 
the skins of sea animals. I examined the inside of one ; there 
was a fireplace just within the door, where lay a few wooden 
vessels, all very dirty. Their bed-places were fclose to the side, 
and took up about half the circuit ; some privacy seemed to be 
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obi ferved, fof then were several partitions made with skins ; the 
bpd<aad bedding were <tf deerskins, and most o! them were dry 
and dean. 

• Above the habitations were erected several stages^ ten or twelve 
feet high, such as we had observed in some parts of the American 
coast. They were .wholly composed of bones, and seemed in- 
tended 'for drying their fish and skins, which were thus placed 
beyond the reach of their dogs, of which they had a great many. 
These dogs are of the fox kind, rather large and of different 
colours, with long soft hair like wool. They are probably used in 
drawing their sledges in winter, of which 1 saw a great many laid 
up in one of the winter huts. It is also not improbable that dogs 
may constitute a part of their food, as several lay dead that had 
been killed that morning. 

The canoes of these people are of the same sort as those of the 
North Americans, some, both of the large and small sizes, being 
seen lying in a creek under the village. 

By the large bones of fish, and of other sea animals, it 
appeared that the sea supplied them with the greater part of 
their subsistence. The country appeared to be exceedingly 
barren, yielding neither tree nor shrub, that we could sec. 
At some distance westward we observed a ridge of mountains 
covered with snow that had lately fallen. 

At first we supposed this land to be a part of the island 
of Alaschka, laid down in Mr. Stahl in's map ; but, from the 
figure of the coast, the situation of the opposite shore of 
America, and from the longitude, we soon began to think that 
it was more probably the eastern extremity of Asia explored 
by Behring in 1728. But to have admitted this, without 
further* examination, I must have pronounced Mr. Staehlin’s 
map and his account of the New Northern Archipelago to be 
either exceedingly erroneous, even in latitude, or else to be 
a mere fiction —a judgment which 1 had no right to pass upon 
a publication so respectably vouched, without producing the 
clearest proofs. 

After a stay of between two and three hours with these 
people, we returned to our ships; and soon after, the wind 
veering to the south, we weighed anchor, stood out of the 
bay, and steered to the north-east, between the coast and the 
two islands. From this station we steered east, in older to 
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ft W t& M f 1 the American coast?. f‘»fc M w come the water 
muMrWualty, and, there bdtk%1[«ut.ilttfe wind, and alT 
bh£inde6fours \o increase out dejftSt&ilirfg,i>I was obliged at 
lafct 16 'dtito anchor in sit fathom^ tb* r*hr' remedy we had 
left ty pifeV&t fb&,Shiffe driving into ltofs. 

3 A breeto of diipd Spripgfog up fttmi themorth, we weighed 
at liitoe ftf the bveiring, and stood to * the westward, which 
coatee stood brought ns into deep water; and during the 12th 
%e ( worked ‘ftp to tftenorth, both coasts being in sight, but we 
1 to that of America. ' 


(•IiiU-Till iiV.f.liil 


!0ibahrdf ffcje Water to seven fathoms, but it soon deepened to nine 
fitfffibihSJ 1 At this tithe the weather, which had been hazy, cfcar* 
fpg up a little, we shwland, extending from south to south-east 
by east; about three br four miles distant. The eastern extreme 
forms a point, which was much encumbered with ice, for which 
reason it obtained the name of Icy Cape. Its latitude is 70° 29', 
and its longitude 198° id. The other extreme of the land was 
lOst in the horizon, so that there can be no doubt of it9 being a 
continuation of the American continent. The Discovery , being 
labout a mile astern and to leeward, found less water than we did, 


and tacking on that account, I was obliged to tack also, to pre- 
vent separation. 

Our situation was now more and more 'critical. Wc were in shoal 


water, Upon a lee shore, and the main body of the ice to wind- 
ward, driving down upon us. It was evident that, if we remained 
much longer between it and the land, it would force us ashore, 
unless it should happen to take ground before us. It seemed 
nearly to join the land to leeward, and the only direction that was 
open Was to the south-west. After making a short board to the 
northward, 1 made the signal for the Discovery to tack, and 
tacked myself at the same time. The wind proved rathet 
favourable, so that we lay up south-west, and south-west by 
west. 

At eight in the morning of the 19th, the wind veering back to 
the west, 1 tacked to the northward, when we had a good deal of 
drift ' ice about us, the main ice being about two leagues to the 
north. At half-past one we got in with the edges of it, but it was 
too close and in too large pieces to attempt forcing the ships 
throi/gh it. On the ice lay a prodigious dumber of sea-horses, 
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and as we were in want of fresh provisions, a boat from each ship 
was sent to get some. By seven o’clock in the evening we had 
received on board the Resolution nine of these animals. Some 
of the crew who had been in Greenland declared that no one ever 
eat them, but notwithstanding this we lived upon them as long 
as they lasted, and there were few on board who did not 
prefer them to our salt meat. The fat at first is as sweet as 
marrow, but in a few days it grows rancid unless it is salted, in 
which state it will keep much longer; when melted it yields a 
great deal of oil, which burns very well in lamps. The lean flesh 
is coarse, black, and has rather a strong taste ; the heart is nearly 
as well tasted as that of a bullock, and the hide, which is very 
thick, was useful about our rigging. The teeth or tusks of most 
of them were at this time very small ; even, those of some of the 
largest and oldest of these animals did not exceed six inches in 
length, from which we concluded that they had lately shed their 
old teeth. 

They lie in herds of many hundreds upon the ice, huddling one 
over the other like swine, and roar or bray very loud, so that in 
the night, or in foggy weather, they gave us notice of the vicinity 
of the ice before we could see it. We never found the whole herd 
asleep, some being always upon the watch ; these, on the approach 
of the.boat, would awake those next to them, and the alarm being 
thus gradually communicated, the whole herd would be awake 
presently. But they were seldom in a hurry to get away, till after 
they had been once fired at, when they would tumble one over the 
other into the sea in the utmost confusion ; and if we did not at 
the first discharge kill those we fired at, we generally lost them, 
thoqgh mortally wounded. They did not appear to us to be as 
savage as some authors have represented, not even when attacked. 
Vast numbers of them would follow and come close up to the 
boats, but the flash of a musket in the pan, or even the bare point- 
ing of one at them, would send them down in an instant. The 
female will defend her young to the very last and at the expense 
of her own life, whether in the water or upon the ice ; nor wul the 
young one quit the dam, though she be dead, so that if you kill 
one you are sure of the other. The dam, when in the water, holds 
the young one between her fore-fins. 

It is worth observing that, for some days before this date, we 
had frequently seen flocks of ducks flying to the southward, and 
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some said they saw geese also. Does not this indicate thit there 
must be land to the north, where these birds find shelter in the 
proper season to breed, and from whence they were now returning 
to a warmer climate ? 

By the time we had got our sea-horses on board we were in a 
manner surrounded with the ice, and had no way to clear it but 
by standing to the southward, which wa* done till three o’clock 
next morning, when we tacked, an# stood to the north till ten 
o’clock, when, the wind veering to the northward, we directed our 
course to the west-south-west and west. At two in the afternoon 
we fell in with the main ice, along the edge of which we kept, 
being partly directed by the roaring of the sea-horses, for we had' 
a very thick fog. Thus we continued sailing till near midnight. 

I now hauled to the southward, and at ten o’clock the next inorn- 
ing, the fog clearing away, we saw the continent of America. I 
continued to steer in for the American land until eight o’clock, in 
order to get a nearer view of it, and to look for a harbour, but 
seeing nothing like one, I stood again to the north, with a light 
breeze westerly. The southern extremity of the coast seemed to 
form a point, which was named Cape Lisbume, and appeared to 
be high land, even down to the sea. 

A Uiick fog, which came on while I was thus employed with 
the boats, hastened me aboard rather sooner than 1 could have 
wished, with one sea-horse to each ship. Wc had killed more, 
but could not wait to bring them with us. The number of these 
animals on all the ice we had seen is almost incredible. We spent 
the night standing off and on amongst the drift-ice, and at nine 
o’clock the next morning, the fog having partly dispersed, boats 
from each ship were sent for sea-horses, for by this time our 
people began to relish them, and those we had procured before 
were all consumed. 

On the morning of the 29th we saw the main ice to the north- 
ward, and not long after, land bearing south-west by west.. Pre- 
sently after this, more land showed itself, bearing west, in two 
hills, like islands, but afterwards the whole appeared connected. 
As we approached the coast, it appeared to He low, next the sea, 
with elevated land farther back. It was perfectly destitute of 
wood, and even snow. In the low ground, flying between the 
high land and the sea, was a lake extending to the south-east 
farther than we could see. As we stood off, the westernmost of the 
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two* hills before mentioned camd in ‘sight off the bluff fxiitft, which 
whs named Cape North. Its situation is nearly in die latitude of 
68° 56', and in the longitude of 1 8o° 5 1'. Being desirous of seeing 
mote of the coast to *the westward, we tacked again, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, thinking we could weather Cape North, 
hot, finding we could not, the wind freshening, a thick fog 
coming on, with much snow, and being fearful of the ice coming 
down upon us, I gave up the design I had formed of working to 
the westward, and stood off shore again. 

The season was now so far advanced, and the time when the frost 
is expected to set in so near at hand, that I did not think it con- 
sistent with prudence to make any farther attempts to find a pas- 
sage into the Atlantic this year in any direction, so little prospect 
was there of succeeding. My attention was now directed towards 
finding out some place where we might supply ourselves with 
wood arid water, and the object uppermost in my thoughts was 
how I should spend the winter, so as to make some improvements 
in geography and navigation, and at the same time be in a con- 
dition to return to the north in farther search of a passage the 
ensuing summer. 

After standing off till we got into eighteen fathoms of water, I 
bore up to the eastward along the coast of Asia. At daybreak on 
the 30th we made sail, and steered such a course as I thought 
.would bring us in with the land, for the weather was as thick as 
ever, 'and it snowed incessantly. At ten we got sight of the coast, 
bearing South-west, four miles distant. The inland country here- 
about is full of hills, some of which are of a considerable height ; 
and the land was covered with snow. 

On ffie and of September we had fair weather and sunshine 
and nsVe ranged along the coast, at the distance of four miles, 
saw several of the inhabitants and some of their habitations, 
which looked like little hillocks of earth. None of them, how- 
ever, attempted to come off to us, which seemed a little extraordi- 
nary, as the weather was favourable. 

f tWmorS 1 was convinced of my being now upon the coast of 
Asia, the more 1 was at a loss to reconcile Mr. StmhHn’s map of 
the New Northern Archipelago with my observations; and I 
bad no way to account for the great difference but by supposing 
that I had mistaken some part of what he calls the island of 
Ataechka for the Amerioao continent, and had missed ‘the 
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channel that separates them. Admitting even this, there Would 
still have been a considerable difference. Jt was with me a 
matter of some consequence to clear up this point the present 
season, that 1 might have but one object in view the next* and 
as these northern isles are represented by him as abounding 
with wood, I was in hopes, if I should Una, them, of getting a 
supply of that article, which we now beg;- a to be in great want 
of on board. With these views I steered over for the American 
coast, and on the 6th we got sight of it. Pursuing our course, 
on the 9th we found ourselves upon a coast covered with wood, 
an agreeable sight, to which of late we had not been accustomed. 
Next morning, being about a league from the west shore, I 
took two boats and landed, attended by Mr. King, to seek wood 
and water. Here we observed tracks of deer and foxes' on 
the beach, on which also lay a great quantity of drift-wood; 
and there was no want of fresh water. I returned on board 
with an intention to bring the ships to an anchor here, but, 
the wind veering to north-east, I stretched over to the opposite 
shore, in hopes of finding wood there also, and anchored at 
eight o'clock in the evening ; but next morning we found it to 
be a peninsula, united to the continent by a low neck of land, on, 
each 6ide of which the coast forms a bay, which obtained the 
name of Cape Denbigh. 

Several people were seen upon the peninsula, and one man 
came off in a small canoe. I gave him a knife and a few beads, 
with which he seemed well pleased. Having made signs tv 
bring us something to eat, he immediately left us, and paddled 
towards the shore; but meeting another man coming off who 
happened to have two dried salmon, he got them, and would 
give them to nobody but me. 

Lieutenant Gore being now sent to the peninsula, reported 
that there was but little fresh water, and that wood was difficult 
to be got at, by reason of the boats grounding at some distance 
from the beach. This being the case, I stood back to the other 
shore, and at eight o'clock the next morning I sent all the boats 
and a party of men with an officer to get wood from the place 
where 1 had landed two days before. 

Next day a family of the natives came neir tp our wooding 
party. 1 know not how many there were at first* but 1 saw only 
the husband, the wife, and their child, and a fourth perm who 
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bote the human shape, apd that was all, for he was the most 
deformed cripple I had ever seen. 

Iron was their favourite article ; for four knives, which we had 
made out of an old iron'hoop, I got from them near 400 lbs. of fish 
which they had caught on this or the preceding day. I gave the 
child, who was a girl, a few beads, on which the mother burst into 
tears, then the father, then the cripple, and at last, to complete the 
conceit, the girl herself. 

Before night we had the ship amply supplied with wood, and had 
carried on board above twelve tons of water to each. Some doubts 
being still entertained whether the coast we were now upon belonged 
to an island or the American continent, and the shallowness of the 
water putting it out of our power to determine this with our ships, 
I sent Lieutenant King with two boats under his command to make 
such searches as might leave no room for a variety of opinions on 
the subject. This officer returned from his expedition on the 16th, 
and reported that he proceeded with the boats about three or four 
leagues farther than the ships had been able to go ; that he then 
landed on the west side ; that from the heights he could see the 
two coasts join, and the inlet terminate in a small river or creek, 
before which were banks of sand or mud, and everywhere shoal 
water. From the elevated spot on which Mr. King surveyed the 
sound, -he could distinguish many extensive valleys, with rivers run- 
ning through them, well wooded and bounded by hills of a gentle 
ascent and moderate height. In honour of Sir Fletcher Norton, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and Mr. King's near relative, I 
named this inlet Norton’s Sound. 

Having now fully satisfied myself that Mr. Staihlin’s map must be 
erroneous, and having restored the American continent to tnat space 
which he had occupied with his imaginary island of Alaschka, it 
was high time to think of leaving these northern regions, and to 
retire to some place during the winter, where 1 might procure some 
refreshments for my people and a small supply of provisions. 
Petropaulowska, or the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul, in 
Kamtschatka, did not appear likely to furnish the one or the other 
for so large a number of men. I had, besides, other reasons for rot 
repairing thither at this time ; the first, and on which all the others 
depended, was the great dislike I had to lie inactive for six or seven 
months, which would have been the necessary consequence of 
wintering in any of these northern parts. No place was so con- 
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veniently nothin our reach, where we could expect to have our 
wants relieved as the Sandwich Islands ; to them, therefore, I 
determined to proceed. 

On the ind of October, at daybreak, we saw the island of Oona- 
lashka, bearing south-east ; and as all harbours were aliketo me, provi- 
ded they were equally safe and convenient, I hauled into a bay, but, 
finding very deep water, we were glad to get cat again. The natives, 
manyof whom lived here, visited us at different Junes, bringing with 
them dried salmon and other fish, which they exchanged with the sea- 
men for tobacco. A few days before, every ounce of tobacco that was 
in the ships had been distributed among the crew, and the quan- 
tity was not half sufficient to answer their demands ; notwithstand- 
ing this, so improvident a creature is an English sailor, that they 
were as profuse in making their bargains as if they were in a port 
of Virginia, so that in less than eight-and-forty hours the value of 
this article of barter was lowered above 1000 per cent. 

On the 14th, in the evening, while Mr. Webber and I were at a 
village a small distance from Samganoodha, a Russian landed 
there, who 1 found was the principal person among his countrymen 
in this and the neighbouring islands. Ismyloff, as he waa called, 
arrived in a canoe carrying three persons, attended by twenty or 
thirty other canoes, each conducted by one man. 1 took notice 
that the first thing they did after landing was to make a small tent 
for Ismyloff of materials which they brought with them, and then 
they made others for themselves of their canoes and paddles, 
which they covered with grass, so that the people of the village 
were at no trouble to find them lodgings. Ismyloff, having invited 
us into his tent, set before us some dried salmon and berries, 
which I was satisfied was the best cheer he had. He appeared to 
be a sensible, intelligent man, and I felt no small mortification in 
not being able to converse with him, unless by signs, assisted by 
figures and other characters, which, however, were a very great 
help. I desired to see him on board the next day, and accordingly 
he came, with all his attendants ; indeed, he had moved into our 
neighbourhood for the express purpose of waiting upon us. 

I found that he was very well acquainted with the geography of 
these parts, and with all the recent discoveries of the Russians. 
On seeing the modem maps, he at once pointed lout their errors. 

Both Ismyloff and the others affirmed that they knew nothing 
of the continent of America to the northward, and they called it by 
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Umi same nanxfe wfaiGbiMb £tsBhHnjtivesAo his out islindi ithit k 
Mtschka. From what STSbSd piker 
countrymen, the Russians have made several attempts to get a 
tooting anon that part of this continent that lies contiguous to 
Oonslaiihka and the adjoining islands, but have always been 
sfepeOed* by the natives,, whom they describe as a very treacherous 
people, .uglhey mentioned two os three captains or chief men who 
had been murdered by them, , and some of the Russians showed us 
wounds which they said, they had received there. 

In the following afternoon, Ismyloff, after dining with Captain 
Clerke* deft us. with all his retinue, promising to return in a few 
days. Accordingly, on the 19th he paid us another visit, and 
brought with him the charts, which he allowed me to copy. He 




final leave. To his care I entrusted a letter* to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, in which was enclosed a chart of all 
the northern coasts 1 had visited. He said there would be an 
opportunity of sending it to Kamtschatka or to Okotsk the ensuing 
spring, and that it would be at St. Petersburg the following winter. 
He gave me a letter to Major Behm, governor of Kamtschatka, 
and another to the commanding officer at Petropaulowska. 

There are Russians settled upon all the principal islands between 
Oonalashka and Kamtschatka, for the sole purpose of collecting 
furs. Their great object is the sea-beaver, or otter. I never heard 
them inquire after any other animal, though those whose skins are 
Of superior value also form part of their cargoes. 

To all appearances the natives are the most peaceable, inoffensive 
people I ever met with, and as to honesty, they might serve as a 
pattern to the most civilised nation upon earth. The natives have 
their own chiefs in each island, and seem to enjoy liberty and 
property unmolested, but whether or not they are tributaries to the 
Russians we could never find Out. These people are rather low of 
stature, but plump and well shaped, with rather short necks, 
swarthy, chubby faces, black eyes, small beards, and long straight 
black hair, which the men wear loose behind and cut before, out 
the women tie k op in a bunch. Both sexes wear the same dresses 
in fashion, the only difference is in the materials. The women’s 
frock is node of seal-skin, and that of the men of the skins of birds, 

* Hits letter reacted its destitution In safety, sod may be found hi the Adaabalty 
archive* anonf the other papers of the greet navigator. 
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Hath reaching below the knee. This is , the whole dress of the women, 
haft* the men wear over the. frock another made of gut,, which, 
resets water, and has* a hood to it, which draws oyer the head. 
Striae of them wear boots, and all of them have a land of cap made 
ofi wood, with a rim to idmit the head* These caps axedyejl with 
grefen and other colours, and round the upper, part of the nm are 
stuck the long bristles of some sea animal, on which are strung 
beads, and on the front is a small image or two made of bone, 
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The c&noes made use of by the natives are the smallest we had 
anywhere seen upon the American coast, though built after the 
, same manner, with some little difference in the construction. The 
stem of these terminates a little abruptly, the head is forked, the 
upper point of the fork projecting without the under one, which is 
even with the surface of the water ; the framing is of slender laths, 
and the covering of seal-skins. They are about twelve feet long, a 
foot and a half broad in the middle, and twelve or fourteen inches 
deep. Upon occasion, they can carry two persons, one of whom is 
stretched at full length in the canoe, and the other sits in the seat 
or round hole, which is nearly in the middle. Round this hole is a 
rim or hoop of wood, about which is sewed gut skin, that can be 
drawn together, or opened like a purse with leathern thongs fitted to 
the outer edge. The man seats himself in this place, draws the skin 
tight round his body over his gut-pouch, and brings tbe end of the 
thongs or purse-string over the shoulder to keep it in its place. 
The sleeves of his frock are tied tight round his wrists, and it being 
dose round his neck, and the hood drawn over his head, where it is 
confined by his cap, water can scarcely penetrate either to his body 
or into the canoc. If any should, however, insinuate itself, the 
boatman carries a piece of sponge, with which he dries it up. He 
uses the double-bladed paddle, which is held by both hands in 
the middle, striking the water with a quick regular motion, first on 
one side and then on the other. By this means the canoe is impelled 
at a great rate, and in a direction as straight as a line can be 
drawn.* 

The fishing and hunting implements lie ready upon the canoes, 
under straps fixed for the purpose. They are all made in great 
perfection, of wood and bone, and differ very little from those used 
by the Greenlanders, as they are described by Crantz. These people 
are very expert in striking nsh both in the sea and in rivers. They 
also make use of hooks and lines, nets, and spears ; the hooks are 
composed of bone, and the lines of sinews. 

The people of Oonalashka bury their dead on summits of hills, 
and raise a little hillock over the grave. In a walk into the coun- 
try, one of the natives who attended me pointed out several of 
these receptacles of the dead. There was one of them by the side 
of the road leading from the harbour to the village, over which was 
raised a heap of stones. It was observed that every one who passed 
it added one to it. 1 saw in the country several stone hillocks, that 
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seemed to have been raised by art. Many of them were apparently 
of meat antiquity. 

in the morning of Monday, the 26th of October, we put to sea 
from Samganoodha harbour. My intention was now to proceed to 
the Sandwich Islands, there to spend a few of the winter months, 
in case we should meet with the necessary supplies, and then to 
direct our course to Kamtschatka, so 'as to endeavour to be there 
by the middle of May in the ensuing summer. In consequence of 
this resolution I gave Captain Clerke orders taw to proceed in case 
of separation, appointing the Sandwich Islands for the first place of 
rendezvous, ana the harbour of Petropaulowska, in Kamtschatka, 
for the second. Nothing remarkable happened during our voyage, 
and at daybreak on the 26th of November land was sighted, ex- 
tending from south-south-east to west We were now satisfied 
that the group of the Sandwich Islands had been only imperfectly 
discovered, as those which we had visited in our progress northward 
all lie to the leeward of our present station. I bore up and ranged 
along the coast to the westward, and it was not long before we 
saw people on several parts of the shore, and some houses and 
plantations. The country seemed to be both well wooded and 
watered. 

We got from our visitors a quantity of cuttle-fish in exchange for 
nails and pieces of iron. They brought very little fruit and roots, 
but told us that they had plenty of them on their island, as also 
hogs and fowls. In the evening, the horizon being clear to the 
westward, we judged the westernmost land in sight to be an island, 
separated from that off which we now were. Having no doubt that 
the people would return to the ships next day with the produce of 
their country, 1 kept tacking all night, and, in the qpoming, stood 
close in shore. At first only a few of the natives visited us, but 
towards noon we had the company of a good many, who brought 
bread-fruit, potatoes, tarro, or eddy-roots, a few plantains and small 
pigs, all of which they exchanged for nails and iron tools; indeed, 
we had nothing else to give them. We continued trading with them 
till four o'clock in the afternoon, when, having disposed of aU their 
cargoes, and not seeming inclined to fetch more, we made sail and 
stood off shore. 

In the afternoon of the 30th, being off the north-east end of the 
island, several canoes came off to the ships. Most of these be- 
longed to a chief named Terreeoboo, who came v in one of them* 
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Htt titi&de she a present of two or uuce small pJg% andfwe got by 
batter from the people alMe fruit. After a stay of about taro 
fafttfrs, they' all left tit, exfc£ th or eight of their compand, who 
chose to remain on board ;« double sailing canoe came sooarafter 
td attend upon them, which we towed astern all night In the 
evening we discovered another island to windward, which the natives 
Call Owhyhee.* The name of that off which we had been for some 
days, we were also told, is Mowee. 

On the 1st of December, at eight in the morning, finding that we 
could fetch Owhyhee, I stood for it, and our visitors from Mowee, 
not choosing to accompany us. embarked in their canoe and went 
ashore. At seven in the evening we were close up with the north 
side of Owhyhee, where we spent the night, standing off and on. 
In the morning of the and we were surprised to see the summits of 
the mountains on Owhyhee covered with snow. As we drew near 
the shore, some of the natives came off to us ; they were a little shy 
at first, but we soon enticed some of them on board, and at last 
prevailed upon them to return to the island and bring off what we 
wanted. Soon after they had reached the shore, we had company 
enough, and few coming empty-handed, we got a tolerable supply 
of small pigs, fruit, and roots ; we continued trading with them till 
the evening, when we made sail and stood off. We resumed trading 
with the natives on the 6th and 7th, and procured pork, fruit, and 
roots, sufficient for four or five days. We then made sail, and con- 
tinued to work up to windward. Having procured a quantity of 
sugar-cane, and finding that a strong decoction of it produced a 
very palatable beer, 1 ordered some more to be brewed for our 
general use ; but when the cask was now broached, not one of my 
crew would even so much as taste it As I had no motive in pre- 
paring this beverage but to save our spirits for a colder climate, I 
gave myself no further trouble, either by exerting authority, or by 
having recourse to persuasion to prevail upon them to drink it, 
knowing that there was no danger of the scurvy, so long as we could 
get a plentiful supply of other vegetables. But, that I might not be 
thwarted in my views, I gave orders that no grog should be served 
in either ship. I myself, and the officers, continued to make use of 

• The Sandwich Island % of which Owh>hee, or Hawaii, is the chief, consist of eight 
Inhabited islands, and two or three rocky and desolate hlets. The former am called 
Woahoo or Oahu, Mowee, Kawai or Atooi. which Cook had already visited, Molokai, 
LeaaL Niihaw, and Kahoolawm Their whole superficial area is o,oop square miles, 
« which are comprised in Owhyhee albne. 
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fee sugaftcanrbmwfcenem weooukkget Materials tot bmipg fa 
A Um\k^ <Awkith ^ had *o*» improved It 

hm fee taste ‘of new malt been^md fefeefenre no one'wiliidnubt of 
its being very wholesome, yet mjMheSiisiderote crew alleged feat it 
was injurious to their health. They had no better reason to rapport 
a resolution whichthey took on our first arrival in King Geeigra 
Sound, not to drink thkegvuoe beer made there 4 but, whether from 
consideration that it waanfet the first tinr? of their being required 
to use that liquor, or from some othen reason, they did not attempt 
to carry their puipose into actual execution, and 1 had never heard 
of it until now, when they renewed their ignorant opposition to my 
best endeavours to serve them. Every innovation whatever on 
board a ship, though ever so much to fee advantage of seamen, is 
sure to meet with their highest disapprobation. Both portable, soup 
and sour krout were at mat condemned aa stuff unfi t for human 
beings* Few commanders have introduced into their ships more 
novelties, as useful varieties of food and drink, than 1 have done ; 
indeed, few commanders have had the same opportunities of trying 
such experiments. 

I kept at some distance from the coast till the 13th, when I 
stood in again six leagues farther to windward than we had as 
yet reached, and, after having some trade with the natives who 
visited us, stood out to sea. I now determined to get round, or at 
least to get a sight of the south-east end of the island, but the wind 
was variable between the 14th and x8th, Wowing sometimes in 
hard squalls, and at other times calm, with thunder, lightning, and 
vain. In the evening it shifted to east by south, and we stood to 
fee southward, close-hauled under easy sail, as the Discovery was 
at some distance astern. At this time fee south-east point of fee 
island bore south-west by south, about five leagues distant, and I 
nfede no doubt that I should be aWe to weather it But at one 
o’clock next morning it fell calm, and we were left to the mercy of 
a north-easterly swell, which impelled us fast towards the land, so 
feat, long before daybreak, we saw lights and the shore, which was 
not more than a league distant. The night was dark, with thunder, 
lightning, and rain. . 

At three o'clock the calm was succeeded by a breeze, blowing m 
squalls, with rain, and at daybreak fee coast Was seen extending 
from north to south-west, a dreadful surf breaking upon fee spore, 
which was not more than half a league distant. It was evident 
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that we had been in the moat imminent danger ; nor were we yet 
in safety, the wind veering more easterly, so that for some time we 
did but just keep our distance from the coast What made our 
situation more alarming was the leech-rope* of the maintopsail 
giving way, which was the occasion of the sail being rent in two ; 
and the two topgallant sails gave way in the same manner, though 
not half worn out By taking a favourable opportunity we soon 
bent others, and then we left the land astern. The Discovery, by 
being at some distance to the north, was never near the land, nor 
did we see her till eight o’clock. 

As soon as daylight appeared, the natives ashore displayed a 
white flag, which we conceived to be a signal of peace ana friend- 
ship. Some of them ventured out after us, but the wind freshen- 
ing, and it not being safe to wait, they were soon left astern. In 
the afternoon, after making an attempt to weather the eastern 
extreme, which failed, I gave it up, and ran down to the Discovery . 
Indeed, it was of no consequence to get round the island, for we 
had seen its extent to the south-east, which was what 1 wanted ; 

’ and according to the information we had gained from the natives, 
there is no other island to the windward of this. However, as we 
were so near the south-east end of it, and as the least shift of wind 
in our favour would serve to carry us round, I did not wholly give 
up the idea of weathering it, and therefore continued tacking the 
snip. 

On the 20th, in the afternoon, some of the natives came off in 
their canoes, bringing with them a few pigs and plantains ; but 
the supply being barely sufficient for one day, I stood in again the 
next morning, till within three or four miles of the land, where we 
were met by a number of' canoes, laden with provisions. We 
brought to, and continued trading with the people till four in the 
afternoon, when, having got a pretty good supply, we made sail, 
and stretched off to the northward. 

I had never met with a behaviour so free from reserve and 
suspicion, in my intercourse with any tribes of savages, as we 
experienced in the people of this island. It was very common for 
them to send up into the ship the several articles they brought' off 
for barter, after which they would come in themselves, and make 
their bargains on the quarter-deck. The people of Otaheitc, even 

* The leech-rope is Oat vertical part of the bolt-rope to which the edge of the tail 
is sewed. 
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after our repeated visits, do not care to put so much confidence in 
us, whence I infer that those of Owhyhee must be more faithful in 
their dealings with one another than the inhabitants of Qtaheite 
are ; for, if little faith were observed amongst themselves, they 
would not be so ready to trust strangers. It is also to be observed, 
to their honour, that they had never once attempted to cheat us in 
exchanges, nor to commit a theft. 

On the 22nd, at four in the afternoon, .after purchasing every- 
thing that the natives had brought oft we made sail, and stretched 
to the north ; and at midnight we tadked and stood to the south- 
east Supposing that the Discovery would see us tack, the signal 
was omitted, but she did not see us, as we afterwards found, and 
continued standing to the north, so that, at daylight next morning, 
she was not in sight At this time, the weather being hazy, we 
could not see far, so that it was possible the Discovery might be 
following us ; and being past the north-east part of the island I 
was tempted to stand on, till, by the wind veering to north-east, 
we could not weather the land upon the other tack ; consequently 
we could not stand to the north, to join or look for the Discovery . 
At six in the evening we had succeeded in getting to windward of 
the island, which we had aimed at with so much perseverance. 
The Discovery however, was not yet to be seen ; but the wind, as 
we had it, being very favourable for her to follow us, I concluded 
that it would not be long before she joined us ; I therefore kept 
cruising off this south-east point of the island till I was satisfied 
that Captain Clerke would not join me here. I now conjec- 
tured that he had not been able to weather the north-east part 
of the island, and had gone to leeward, in order to meet me 
that way. * 

As 1 generally kept from five to ten leagues from the land { no 
canoes, except one, came off to us till the 28th) when we were visited 
by a dozen or fourteen. 

On the morning of the 5th of January, 1779, wc passed the south 
point of the island, on which stands a pretty large village, the inha- 
bitants of which thronged off to the ship with hogs. As I had now 
got a quantity of salt, I purchased no hogs but such as were fit for 
salting, refusing all that were under size ; however, we could seldom 
get any above fifty or sixty pounds weight. It was fortunate for us 
that we had still some vegetables on board, for we now received few 
such productions ; indeed, this part of tne country, from its ap- 

F 
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tafogice; did not teem capable of affording them* Marks of 'its 
having been laid waste by the explosion of a volcano everywhere 
presented themselves, and though we had as yet seen nothing like 
one upon the inland, the devastation that it had made in this neigh- 
bourhood was visible to the naked eye. 

The next morning the natives visited us again, bringing with 
them the same articles of commerce as before. Being now near 
the shore, I sent Mr. Bligh, the master, in a boat to sound the 
coast, with orders to land and to look for fresh water. Upon his 
return, he reported that he found no running stream, but only rain 
water, deposited in holes upon the rocks, and even that was brackish 
from the spray of the sea, and that the surface of the country was 
entirely composed of Slags and ashes, with a few plants inter- 
spersed. Between ten and eleven we saw with pleasure the 
Discovery coming round the south point of the island, and at one 
in the afternoon she joined us. Captain Clerke coming on board, 
informed me that he had cruised four or five days where we were 
separated, and then worked round the east side of the island, but 
that, meeting with unfavourable winds, he had been carried to some 
distance from the coast. He had one of the islanders on board all 
this time, who had remained there from choice, and had refused to 
quit the ship, though opportunities offered. 

Having spent the night standing off and on, we stood in again 
the next morning, and when we were about a league from the shore, 
many of the natives visited us. At daybi^ak on the 8th we found 
that the currents had carried us back considerably to windward, so 
that we were now off the south-west point of the island. There we 
brought to, in order to give the natives an opportunity of trading 
with us. Wc spent the night as usual, standing off and on, and, at 
four in the morning of the 1 ith, the wind being at west, 1 stood in 
for the land, in order to get some supplies. We lay to or stood on 
and off during the next few days, trading with the natives, but got 


a very scanty supply. 

At daybreak on the 16th, seeing the appearance of a bay, 1 sent 
Mr. Bligh with a boat from each ship to examine it, being at this 
time three leagues off. Canoes now began to arrive from all parts, 
so that before ten o'clock there were not fewer than a thousand 
about the two ships, most of them crowded with people, and well- 
laden with hogs and other productions of the island. We had the 
most satisfying proof of their friendly intentions, for we did not see 
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a single person who had with him a weapon of any sort ; trade and 
curiosity alone had brought them off. Among such numbers as wc 
had at that time on board, it is no wonder that some should betray 
a thievish disposition. One of our visitors took out of the ship a 
boat's rudder, and was discovered, but too late to recover it, I 
thought this a good opportunity to show these people the use of 
firearms, and two or three muskets, and as many 4- pounders, were 
fired over the canoe which carried off tHe rudder ; as it was not 
intended that any of the shot should take effect, the surrounding 
multitude of natives seemed rather more surprised than frightened. 
In the evening Mr. Bligh returned, and reported that he had found 
a bay in which was good anchorage and fresh water in a situation 
tolerably easy of access. Into this bay I resolved to carry the 
ships, there to refit and supply ourselves with every refreshment 
that the place could afford. As night approached, the greater part 
of our visitors retired to the shore, but numbers of them requested 
our permission to sleep on board. Curiosity was not the only 
motive, at least with some, for the next morning several things 
were missing, which determined me not to entertain so many 
another night. At eleven o’clock in the forenoon we anchored in a 
bay which is called by the natives Karakakooa, in thirteen fathoms 
of water, and about a quarter of a mile from the north-east shore. 
The ships continued to be much crowded with natives, and were 
surrounded by a multitude of canoes. I had nowhere in the course 
of my voyages seen so numerous a body of people assembled at 
one place, for, besides those who had come off to us in canoes, all 
the shore of the bay was covered with spectators, and many 
hundreds were swimming round the ships like shoals of fish. We 
could not but be struck with the singularity of this scene, and 
perhaps there were few on board who now lamented our having 
failed in our endeavours to find a northern passage homeward last 
summer. To this disappointment we owed our having it in our 
power to revisit the Sandwich Islands, and to enrich our voyage 
with a discovery which, though the last, seemed in many respects 
to be the most important that had hitherto been made by Euro* 
peans throughout the extent of the Pacific Ocean. 

Captain Cook had now come to the end of his labours, and 
owing to his murder in Karakakooa Bay within a few weeks of his 
arrival, his journal ceases at this point. The remaining transact 
tions of the voyage are related by Captain King. 
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Karakakooa Bay is situated. on the west side of the island of 
Owhyhee, in a district called. Akona. It is about a mile in depth, 

* and bounded by the low points of land distant half a league from 
each other. On the north point, which is flat and barren, stands 
the village of Kowrowa, and in the bottom of the bay, near a grove 
of tall cocoa-nut trees, there is another village of a more con- 
siderable size, called Kakooa ; between them runs a high rocky 
cliff, inaccessible from the sea-shore. On the south side the coast, 
for about a mile inland, has a rugged appearance, beyond which 
the country rises with a gradual ascent, and is overspread with 
cultivated enclosures and groves of cocoa-nut trees, where the 
habitations of the natives are scattered in great numbers. The 
shore all round the bay is covered with a black coral rock, which 
makes the landing very dangerous in rough weather, except at the 
village of Kakooa, where there is a line sandy beach with a moral, 
or burying-place, at one extremity, and a small well of fresh water 
at the other. This bay appearing to Captain Cook a proper place 
to refit the ships and lay in an additional supply of water and pro- 
visions, we moored on the north side, about a quarter of a mile 
from the shore. 

As soon as the inhabitants perceived our intention of anchoring 
in the bay they came off from the shore in astonishing numbers, 
and expressed their joy by singing and shouting, and exhibiting a 
variety of wild and extravagant gestures. The sides of the decks 
and rigging of both ships were soon completely covered with them, 
and a multitude of women and boys, who had not been able to get 
canoes, came swimming round us in shoals ; many of them not 
finding room on board, remained the whole day playing in the water. 

Among the chiefs who came on board the Resolution was a young 
man called Pareea, whom we soon perceived to be a person of 
great authority. On presenting himself to Captain Cook, he told 
him that he was a jackance to the king of the island, who was at that 
time engaged in a military expedition at Mowee, and was expected 
to return within three or four days. A few presents from Captain 
Cook attached him entirely to our interests, and he became 
exceedingly useful to us in tnc management of his countrymen, as 
we had soon occasion to experience ; for we had not been long at 
anchor when it was observed that the Discovery had such a num- 
ber of people hanging on one side, as occasioned her to heel con- 
siderably, and that the men were unable to keep off the crowds 
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which continued pressing into her. Captain Cook being apprehen- 
sive that she might suffer some injury, pointed out the danger to 
Pareea, who immediately sent to their assistance, cleared the ship 
of its encumbrance, and drove away the canoes that surrounded her. 
The authority of the chief over the inferior people appeared from 
this incident to be of the most despotic kind. A similar instance of 
it happened the same day on board the Resolution , when the crowd 
being so great as to impede the nccessar, duties of the ship, we 
were obliged to have recourse to the assistance of Kanecna, another 
of their chiefs, who had likewise attached himself to Captain Cook. 
The inconvenience we laboured under being made known, he im- 
mediately ordered his countrymen to quit the vessel, and we were 
not a little surprised to see them jump overboard, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, all except one man, who, loitering behind and 
showing some unwillingness to obey, Kanecna took him up in his 
arms and threw him into the sea. Both these chiefs were men of 
strong and well-proportioned bodies, and of countenances remark- 
ably pleasing. Kanecna especially, whose portrait was drawn by 
Mr. Webber, was one of the finest men 1 ever saw. He was 
about six feet high, had regular and expressive features, with 
lively, dark eyes, and his carriage was easy, firm, and graceful. 

It has been already mentioned, that during our long cruise near 
this island the inhabitants had always behaved with fairness and 
honesty in their dealings, and had not shown the slightest propen- 
sity to theft, which appeared to us the more extraordinary because 
those with whom we had hitherto held any intercom se were of the 
lowest rank, either servants or fishermen. We now found the case 
exceedingly altered ; the immense crowd of islanders, which blocked 
up every part of the ships, not only afforded frequent opportunity 
of pilfering, without hsk of discovery, but our numerical infe- 
riority held forth a prospect of escaping with impunity, in case 
of detection. Another circumstance, to which we attributed this 
alteration in their behaviour, was the presence and encouragement 
of their chiefs ; for, generally tracing the booty into the possession 
of some men of consequence, we had the strongest reason to sus- 
pect that these depredations were committed at their instigation. 

Soon after the Resolution had got into her station, our two 
friends, Parcca and Kanecna, brought on board a third chief, 
named Koah, who, we were told, was a priest, afnd had been in his 
youth a distinguished warrior. He was a little old man, of an 
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emaciated figure, his eyes exceedingly sore and red, and his body 
covered with a white leprous scurf, the effects of an immoderate 
use of the ava. Being led into the cabin, he approached Captain 
Cook with great veneration, and threw over his shoulders a piece of 
red cloth, which he had brought along with him ; then, stepping a 
few paces back, he made an offering of a small pig, which he held 
in his hand whilst he pronounced a discourse, that lasted, for a 
considerable time. This ceremony was frequently repeated during 
our stay at Owhyhee, and appeared to us, from many circum- 
stances, to be a sort of religious adoration. Their idols we found 
always arrayed with red cloth, in the same manner as was done to 
Captain Cook, and a small pig was their usual offering to the 
Eatooas. Their speeches, or prayers, were muttered, too, with a 
readiness and volubility that indicated them to be according to 
some formulary. When this ceremony was over, Koah dined with 
Captain Cook, eating plentifully of what was set before him, but, 
like the rest of the inhabitants of the islands in these seas, could 
scarcely be prevailed on to taste, a second time, our wine or spirits. 
In the evening, Captain Cook, attended by Mr. Bayley and myself, 
accompanied him on shore. We landed at the beach, and were 
received by four men, who carried wands tipped with dogs’ hair, 
and marched before us, pronouncing, with a loud voice, a short 
sentence, in which we could only distinguish the word “ Orono.”* 
Captain Cook generally went by this name amongst the natives of 
Owhyhee, but we could never learn its precise meaning ; some- 
times they applied it to an invisible being, who, they said, lived in 
the heavens ; and we also found that it was a title belonging to a 
personage of great rank or power in the island. The crowd which 
had been collected on the shore retired at our approach, and not a 
person was to be seen, except a few lying prostrate on the ground, 
near the huts of the adjoining village. 

Before I proceed to relate the adoration that was paid to 

* Mr. S. S. Hill, in his “ Travel* in the Sandwich and Society Islands," says that 
the natives call Captain Cook “ Lono.” and entertain the greatest veneration for his 
memory. It appeals that, at the time of Cook's visit, there were traditions among 
the people concerning the life and actions of some wonderful person named Lono, 
who had long since suddenly disappeared— supposed to be blown off the coast in his 
canoe— but who, it was believed, would one day reappear. Though several genera- 
tions had passed away, Captain Cook was supposed to be this Lono; and, though 
their god Or hero was transformed to a white man, accompanied by men of another 
race as his subjects, and without any recollection of his former language, yet the 
supernatural resuscitation and return of their hero gave rise to no inquiry or suiprise. 
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.Captain Cook, and the peculiar ceremonies with, which he was 
received on this fatal island, it will he necessary to describe the 
morai, situated as 1 have already mentioned at the south side of 
the beach at Kakooa. It was a square, solid pile of stones, about 
forty yards long, twenty broad, and fourteen in height ; the top 
was flat and well paved, and surrounded by a wooden rail, on 
which were fixed the skulls of the captive, sacrificed on the death 
of their chiefs. In the centre of the area stood a ruinous old 
building of wood, connected with the rail on each side by a stone 
wall, which divided the whole space into two parts. On the side 
nfcxt the country were five poles, upwards of twenty feet high, 
supporting an irregular kind of scaffold ; and on the opposite side, 
towards the sea, stood two small houses with a covered com- 
munication. We were conducted by Koah to the top of this pile 
by an easy ascent, leading from the beach to the north-west 
comer of the area. At the entrance we saw two large wooden 
images, with features violently distorted, and a long piece of 
carved' wood, of a conical form inverted, rising from the top of their 
heads ; the rest was without form, and wrapped round with red 
cloth. We were here met by a tall young man with a long beard, 
who presented Captain Cook to the images, and, after chanting a 
kind of hymn, in which he was joined by Koah, they led us to that 
end of the morai where the five poles were fixed. At the foot of 
them were twelve images ranged in a semicircular form, and 
before the middle figure stood a high stand or tabic, exactly 
resembling the u whatta ” of Otaheite, on which lay a putrid hog, 
and under it pieces of sugar-cane, cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, plantains, 
and sweet potatoes. Koah having placed the captain under this 
stand, took down the hog, and held it towards him; and after 
having a second time addressed him in a long speech, pronounced 
with much vehemence and rapidity, he let it fall to the ground, and 
led him to the scaffolding, which they began to climb together, not 
without great risk of falling. At this time we saw coming in 
solemn procession, at the entrance of the top of the morai, tw r o 
men carrying a live hog and a large piece of red cloth $ having 
advanced a few paces, they stopped and prostrated themselves, 
and Kaireekeea, the young man above mentioned, went to them 
and received the cloth, carried it to Koah, who t wrapped it round 
the captain, and afterwards offered him the bog, whicn was brought 
by Kaireekeea with the same ceremony. 
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Whilst Captain Cook was aloft in this awkward situation, 
swathed round with red cloth, and with difficulty keeping his 
hold amongst the pieces of rotten scaffolding, Kaireekeea and 
K6ah began their office, 'chanting sometimes in concert, and some- 
times alternately. This lasted a considerable time, until at length 
Koah let the nog drop, when he and the captain descended 
together. He then led him to the images before mentioned, and 
having said something to each in a sneering tone, snapping his 
fingers at them as he passed, he brought him to that in the centre, 
which, from its being covered with red cloth, appeared to be held 
in greater estimation than the rest. Before this figure he pros- 
trated himself and kissed it, desiring Captain Cook to do the same, 
who suffered himself to be directed by Koah throughout the whole 
of this ceremony. We were now led back into the other division 
of the morai, where there was a space, ten or twelve feet square, 
sank about three feet below the level of the area ; into this we 
descended, and Captain Cook was seated between the wooden 
idols, Koah supporting one of his arms, whilst I was desired to 
support the other. At this time arrived a second procession of 
natives, carrying a baked hog and a pudding, some bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nuts, and other vegetables, When they approached us, 
Kaireekeea put himself at their head, and presenting the pig to 
Captain Cook in the usual manner, began the kind of chant as 
before, his companions making regular responses. We observed 
that,* after every response, their parts became gradually shorter, 
till, toward the close, Kaireekcea’s consisted of only two or three 
words, which the rest answered by the word Orono. 

When this offering was concluded, which lasted a quarter of an 
hour, the natives sat down fronting us, and began to cut up the 
baked hog, to peel the vegetables, and break the cocoa-nuts ; whilst 
others employed themselves in brewing the ava, which is done by 
chewing it, in the same manner as at the Friendly Islands. 
Kaireekeea then took part of the kernel of a cocoa-nut, which he 
chewed, and wrapping it in a piece of cloth, rubbed with it the 
captain’s face, head, hands, arms, and shoulders. The ava was 
then handed round, and after we had tasted it. Koah and Pareea 
began to pull the flesh of the hog in pieces, and to put it into our 
mouths. I had no great objection to being fed by Pareea, who was 
very cleanly in his person ; but Captain Cook, who was served by 
Koah, recollecting the putrid hog, could not swallow a morsel, and 
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his reluctance, as may be supposed, was not diminished, when the 
old man, according to his own mode of civility, had chewed it for 
him. When this last ceremony was finished, which Captain Cook 
put an end to as soon as he decently could, he quitted the moral, 
after distributing amongst the people some pieces of iron and other 
trifles, with which they seemed highly gratified. The men with 
wands conducted us to the boats, repeating the same words as 
before ; the people again retired, and the r ew that remained pros* 
trated themselves as we passed along ,the shore. We immediately 
went on board, our minds full of what we had seen, and extremely 
well satisfied with the good disposition of our new friends. The 
meaning of the various ceremonies with which we had been re- 
ceived, and which, on account of their novelty and singularity, 
have been related at length, can only be the subject of conjectures, 
and those uncertain and partial ; they were, however, wifhout 
doubt, expressive of high respect on the part of the natives, and, as 
far as related to the person of Captain Cook, they seemed ap- 
proaching to adoration. 

The next morning I went on shore, with a guard of eight 
marines, including the corporal and lieutenant, having orders to 
erect the observatory on the most suitable spot for superintending, 
and protecting the waterers and the other working parties that were 
to be on shore. As we were viewing a spot conveniently situated 
for this purpose in the middle of the village, Pareea, who was 
always ready to show his power and his goodwill, offered to pull 
down some houses that would have obstructed our observations ; 
however, we thought it proper to decline this offer, and fixed on a 
field of sweet potatoes, adjoining the morai, which was readily 
granted to us ; and the priests, to prevent the intrusion of the 
natives, immediately consecrated the place by fixing their wands 
round the wall by which it was enclosed. This sort of religious 
interdiction they call “ taboo,” * a word we heard often repeated 
during our stay amongst these islanders, and found to be of very 
powerful and extensive operation, and it procured us even more 
privacy than we desired. No canoes ever presumed to land 
near us ; the natives sat on the wall, but none offered to come 
within the tabooed space till he had obtained our permission. 

• This word " taboo,” which, as wo have seen, is in nse both in the Friendly and 
Sandwich Islands, has been Anglicised ; and to taboo a thing is to forbid or m tar- 
diet it. 
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But though the men, at our request, would come across the field 
with provisions, yet not all % our endeavours could prevail on the 
women to approach us. Presents were tried, but without effect ; 
and Pareea and Koah were tempted to bring them, but in vain, 
as we were invariably answered that the Eatooa and Terreeoboo,* 
which was the name of their king, would kill them. This circum- 
stance afforded no small matter of amusement to our friends on 
board, where the crowds of people, and particularly of women, that 
continued to flock thither obliged them almost every hour to clear 
the vessel, in order to have room to do the necessary duties of the ship. 
On these occasions two or three hundred women were frequently 
made to jump into the water at once, where they continued swimming 
and playing about till they could again procure admittance. 

From the 19th to the 24th, when Pareea and Koah left us to 
attend Terreeoboo, who had landed on some other part of the 
island, nothing very material happened on board. The caulkers 
were set to work on the sides of the ships, and the rigging was 
carefully overhauled and repaired. The salting of hogs, for sea 
store, was also one of the principal objects of Captain Cook’s atten- 
tion, and met with complete success. 

We had not long been settled on shore at the observatory before 
we discovered, in our neighbourhood, the habitations of a society 
of priests, whose regular attendance at this morai had excited our 
curiosity. Their huts stood round a pond of water, and were 
surrounded by a grove of cocoa-nut trees, which separated them 
from the beach ana the rest of the village, and gave the place an 
air of religious retirement. On my acquainting Captain Cook with 

* At tbis time Kalamhopun irigrjcd in Owbyhce, and at his death, three years 
later, the eastern portion of the island fell to the share of his son Kiwslao, ana the 
ucstern to his son Kamehameha. who botanic, subsequently, the most famous warrior 
and king whose deeds are recorded in the native annals. In a great battle he de- 
feated and slew his brother, and reigned over the whole island. The other chief in- 
cidents in the histonr of these islands are The visit of the unfortunate I. a I’drouse, 
who anchored with his two frigates, in the straits between Mowce and Molokoi, on the 
28th of May, 17 -*6; the visit to Karaknkooa Bay of Vancouver, with thi ships />«- 
covrry And Ck*tnam % on the ^rd of Mairb, 1792 ; and again in the following year, 
and in January, 1704; the subjection of the entire croup by King Kamehameha, with 
the assistance of two British seamen, Young ana Davis ; the death of the king. In 
18x9, at the age of sixty-six : the arrival of the first Protestant missionary, in into ; 
the visit of the young king Kamehameha the Second to England, in 1824, and hts 
death, and that of his queen, in I .on don ; the establishment of the Koman Catholic 
mission, in 1827 ; the adoption of a constitutional form of government by King Kamo* 
bamoha the Third, in 1840; and the recognition of the independence of the islands 
by the governments of Queen Victoria and Louis Philippe, in 1843. 
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these circumstances, he resolved to pay them a visit) and as he 
expected to be received in the same manner as before, he brought 
Mr. Webber with him to make a drawing of the ceremony. On 
his arrival at the beach, he was conducted to a sacred building 
called Harre-no-Orono, or the house of Orono, and seated before 
the entrance at the foot of a wooden idol, of the same kind with 
those in the moral 1 was here again made to support one of his 
arms, and, after wrapping him in red* cloth, Kaireekeea, accom- 
panied by twelve priests, made an Offering of a pig with the usual 
solemnities. The pig was then strangled, and a fire being kindled, 
it was thrown into the embers, and after the hair was singed off, 
it was again presented with a repetition of the chanting, in the 
manner before described. The dead pig was then held for a short 
time under the captain’s nose, after which it was laid i with a 
cocoa-nut at his feet, and the performers sat down. The ava was 
then brewed and handed round ; a fat hog, ready dressed, was 
brought in, and we here fed as before. 

During the rest of the time we remained in the bay, whenever 
Captain Cook came on shore he was attended by one of these 

{ >riests, who went before him, giving notice that the Orono had 
anded, and ordering the people to prostrate themselves. The same 
person also constantly accompanied him on the water, standing in 
the bow of the boat, with a wand in his hand, and giving notice of 
his approach to the natives, who were in canoes, on which they im- 
mediately left off paddling, and lay down on their faces till he had 
passed. Whenever we stopped at the observatory, Kaireekeea and 
his brethren immediately made their appearance with hogs, cocoa- 
nuts, bread-fruit, &c., and presented them with the usual solemnities. 
It was on these occasions that some of the inferior chiefs frequency 
requested to be permitted to make an offering to the Orono ; when 
this was granted, they presented the hog themselves, generally with 
evident marks of fear in their countenances, whilst Kaireekeea and 
the priests chanted their accustomed hymns. 

Tne civilities of this society were not, however, confined to mere 
ceremony and parade. Our party on shore received from them, 
every day, a constant supply of hogs and vegetables, more than 
sufficient for our subsistence, and several canoes, loaded with pro- 
visions, were sent to the ships with .he same punctuality. No return 
was ever demanded or even hinted at in the most distant manner. 
Their presents were made with a regularity more like the discharge 
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of a religious duty than the effort of mere liberality ; and when we 
inquired at whose charge all this munificence was displayed, we 
' were told it was at the expense of a great man called Kaoo, the 
chief of the priests, and grandfather of Kaireekeea, who was at that 
time absent, attending the king of the island. 

As everything relating to the character and behaviour of this 
people must be interesting to the reader, on account of the tragedy 
that was afterwards acted here, it will be proper to acquaint him 
that we had not always so much reason to be satisfied with the con- 
duct of the warrior chiefs, or Earees, as with that of the priests. In 
all our dealings with the former we found them sufficiently attentive 
to their own interests ; and besides their habit of stealing, which 
may admit of some excuse from the universality of the practice 
amongst the islanders of these sens, they made use of other artifices 
equally dishonourable. 

Things continued in this state till the 24th, when we were a good 
deal surprised to find that no canoes were suffered to put off from 
. the shore, and that the natives kept close td their houses. After 
several hours* suspense, we learned that the bay was tabooed, and 
all intercourse with us interdicted on account of the arrival of 
Terreeoboo. As we had not foreseen an accident of this sort, the 
crews of both ships were obliged to pass the day without their usual 
supply of vegetables. The next morning, therefore, they endea- 
voured, both by threats and promises, to induce the natives to come 
alongside, and, as some of them were at last venturing to come off, 
a chief was observed attempting to drive thorn away. A musket 
was immediately fired over his head to make him desist, which 
had the desired effect, and supplies were soon after purchased as 
usual In the afternoon, Terreeoboo arrived, and visited the ships 
in a private manner, attended only by one canoe, in which were his 
wife and children. He stayed on board till near ten o’clock, when 
he returned to the village of Kowrowa. 

The next day, about noon, the king, in a large canoe, attended 
by two others, set out from the village, and paddled towards the 
snips in great state, presenting a striking appearance. In the first 
canoe was Terreeoboo and his chiefs, dressed in their rich feathered 
cloaks and helmets, and armed with long spears and daggers ; in 
the second canoe the venerable Kaoo, the chief of the pnests, and 
his brethren, with their idols displayed on ted cloth. These idols 
were busts of a gigantic size, made of wickerwork, and curiously 
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covered with small feathers of various colours, wrought in the same 
manner as their cloaks ; their eyes were made of large pearl 
oysters, with a black nut fixed in the centre, and their mouths were 
set with a double row of the fangs of dogs, and, together with the 
rest of their features, were strangely distorted. The third canoe 
was filled with hogs and various sorts of vegetables. As they went 
along, the priests in the centre canoe sung their hymns with great 
solemnity, and, after paddling round the fhips, instead of going on 
board, as was expected, they made tpwai'ds the shore at the beach 
where we were stationed. As soon as 1 saw them approaching, 1 
ordered out our little guard to receive the king ; and Captain Cook, 
perceiving that he was going on shore, followed* him and arrived 
nearly at the same time. We conducted them into the tent, where 
they had scarcely been seated, when the king rose up, and, in a 
very graceful manner, threw over the captain’s shoulders the cloak 
he himself wore, put a feathered helmet upon his head and a curious 
fan into his hand. He also spread at his feet five or six other 
cloaks, all exceedingly beautiful, and of the greatest value. His 
attendants then brought four very large hogs, with sugar-canes, 
cocoa-nuts, ‘ and bread-fruit; and this part of the ceremony was 
concluded by the king exchanging names with Captain Cook, 
which, amongst all the islanders of th e Pacific Ocean, is esteemed 
the strongest pledge of friendship. A procession of priests, with a 
venerable old personage at their head, now appeared, followed by a 
long train of men leading large hogs, and others with plantains, 
sweet potatoes, and other articles of food. By the looks and ges- 
tures of Kaircckeea, I immediately knew the old man to be the 
chief of the priests before mentioned, on whose bounty we had so 
long subsisted. He had a piece of red cloth in his hands, which he 
wrapped round Captain Cooks shoulders, and afterwards presented 
him with a small pig in the usual form. A seat was then made for 
him next to the king, after which Kaireekeea and his followers began 
their ceremonies, Kaoo and the chiefs joining in the responses. 

I was surprised to see, in the person of this king, the same infirm 
and emaciated old man that came on board the Resolution when 
we were offche north-east side of the island of Mowee, and we soon 
discovered amongst his attendants most of the persons who, at that 
time, had remained with us all night. Of this number were the two 
younger sons of the king, the eldest of whomf was sixteen yean of 
age, and his nephew, Maiha-Maiha, whom at first we had some 
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faculty in recollecting, bis hair being plastered over with a dirty 
biown paste and powder, which was no mean heightening to the 
most savage face I ever beheld. As soon as the fonnalities of the 
meeting were over, Captain Cook carried Terreeoboo, and as many 
chiefs as the pinnace would hold, on board the Resolution. They 
were received with every mark of respect that could be shown 
them. And Captain Cook, in return for the feathered cloaks, put a 
linen shirt on the king, and girt his own hanger round him. kaoo 
and about half a dozen old chiefs remained on shore and took 
up their abode at the priests’ houses. During all this time not a 
canoe was seen in the bay, and the natives either kept within their 
huts, or lay prostrate on the ground. Before the king left the 
Resolution , Captain Cook obtained leave for the natives to come and 
trade wi.th the ships as usual ; but the women, for what reason we 
could not learn, still continued under the effects of the taboo. 

The quiet and inoffensive behaviour of the natives having taken 
away every apprehension of danger, we did not hesitate to trust our- 
selves amongst them at all times and in all situations. The officers 
of both ships went daily up the country in small parties, or even 
singly, and frequently remained out the whole night It would be 
endless to recount all the instances of kindness and civility which 
we received upon these occasions ; wherever we went the people 
flocked about us, eager to offer any assistance in their power, and 
highly gratified if their services were accepted. Various little arts 
were practised to attract our notice, or to delay our departure. 
The boys and girls ran before us as we walked through the 
villages, and stopped us at every opening where there was room to 
form a group for dancing. At one time we were wanted to accept 
a draught of cocoa-nut milk,, or some other refreshment, under the 
shade of their huts ; at another we were seated within a circle of 
young women, who exerted their skill and agility to amuse us with 
songs and dances. 

The satisfaction we derived from their gentleness and hospitality 
was, however, frequently interrupted by the propensity to stealing 
which they have in common with all tne other islanders of these 
seas. This circumstance was the more distressing as it sometimes 
obliged us to have recourse to acts of severity, which we would 
willingly have avoided if the necessity of the case had not absolutely 
calledfor them. Some of their most expert swimmers were one day 
discovered under the ships, drawing out the filling-nails of the 
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sheathing, which they performed very dexterously, by means of a< 
short stick with a flint stone fixed in the end of it. To put a stop 
to this practice, which endangered the very existence of the vessels, 
we at first fired small shot at the offenders, but they easily got out 
of our reach by diving under the ship’s bottom ; it was therefore 
found necessary to make an example by flogging one of them on 
board the Discovery . 

About this time a large party of gentlemen, from both ships, set 
out on an excursion into tne interior of the country, with a view of 
examining its natural productions ; and it afforded Kaoo a fresh 
opportunity of showing his attention and generosity, for as soon as 
he was informed of their departure he sent a large supply of pro- 
visions after them, together with orders that the inhabitants of the 
country through which they were to pass should give them. every 
assistance in their power ; and, to complete the delicacy and dis- 
interestedness of his conduct, even the people we employed could 
not be prevailed on to accept the smallest present. After remaining 
out six days our officers returned, without having been able to pene- 
trate above twenty miles into the island, partly from want of proper 
guides and partly from the impracticability of the country. 

The head of the Resolution's rudder being found exceedingly 
shaken, and most of the pintles either loose or broken, it was un- 
hung, and taken on shore on the 27th to undergo a thorough repair. 
At the same time the carpenters were sent into the country, under 
conduct of some of Kaoo’s people, to cut planks for the head-railwork, 
which was also entirely decayed and rotten. On the 28th Captain 
Clerke, whose ill-health confined him for the most part on board, 
paid Terreeoboo his first visit at his hut on shore. He was received 
with the same formalities as were observed towards Captain Cook ; 
and on his coming away, though the visit was quite unexpected, be 
received a present of thirty large hogs, and as much fruit and roots 
as his crew could consume in a week. 

As we had not seen anything of their sports or athletic exercises, 
the natives, at the request of some of our officers, entertained us 
this evening with a boxing match. Though these games were much 
inferior, as well in point of solemnity and magnificence as in the 
skill and prowess of the combatants, to what we had seen exhibited 
at the Friendly Islands, yet, as they differed in some particulars, it 
may not be improper to give a short account of them. We found a 
vast concourse of people assembled on a level spot of ground, at a 
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little distance from our tents. A long space was left vacant in the 
midst of them, at the upper end of which sat the judges, under three 
* standards, from which hung slips of cloth of various colours, the 
skins of wild geese, a few small birds, and bunches of feathers. 
When the sports were ready to begin, the signal was given by the 
judges, and immediately two combatants appeared. They came 
forward slowly, lifting up their feet very high behind, and drawing 
their hands along the soles. As they approached they frequently 
eyed each other from head to foot in a contemptuous manner, 
casting several arch looks at the spectators, straining their muscles, 
and using a variety of affected gestures. Being advanced within 
reach of each other, they stood with both arms held out straight 
before their faces, at which part all their blows were aimed. They 
struck in what appeared to our eyes an awkward manner, with a 
foil swing of the arm ; made no attempt to parry, but eluded their 
adversary’s attack by an inclination of the body, or by retreating. 
The battle was quickly decided, for if either of them was knocked 
down, or even fell by accident, he was considered as vanquished, 
and the victor expressed his triumph by a variety of gestures, 
which usually excited, as was intended, a loud laugh among the 
spectators. He then waited for a second antagonist, and if again 
victorious, for a third, till he was at last in his turn defeated. A 
singular rule observed in these combats is, that whilst any two are 
preparing to fight, a third person may step in, and choose either 
of them for his antagonist, when the other is obliged to withdraw. 
Sometimes three or four followed each other in this manner before 
the match was settled. When the combat proved longer than 
usual, or appeared too unequal, one of the chiefs generally stepped 
in, and ended it by putting a’ stick between the combatants. The 
same good-humour was preserved throughout which we before so 
much admired in the Friendly islanders. As these games were 
given at our desire, we found it universally expected that we should 
have borne our part in them ; but our people, though much pressed 
by the natives, turned a deaf ear to tneir challenge, icmcmbering 
full well the blows they got at the Friendly Islands. 

This day died William Watman, a seaman of the gunner’s crew, 
an event which I mention the more particularly, as death had 
hitherto been very rare amongst us. He was an old man, and 
much respected on account of his attachment to Captain Cook. 
He had formerly served as a marine twenty-one years ; after which 
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he entered ns a seaman on board the Resolution in 1772, and 
served with Captain Cook in his voyage towards the South Pole. 
On their return! he was admitted into Greenwich Hospital through 
the captain’s interest, at the same time with himself ; and being 
resolved to follow throughout the fortunes of his benefactor, .he also 
quitted it along with him on his being appointed to the command 
of the present expedition. 

At the request of the king of the isl md, he was buried on the 
morai, and the ceremony was performed with as much solemnity as 
our situation permitted. Old Kaoo and his brethren were spec- 
tators, and preserved the most profound silence and attention 
whilst the service was reading. When we began to fill up the 
grave, they approached it with great reverence, threw in a dead 
pig, some cocoa-nuts, and plantains ; and, for three nights »ap|r- 
wards, they surrounded it, sacrificing hogs, and performing their 
usual ceremonies of hymns and prayers, which continued till day- 
break. At the head of the grave we erected a post, and nailed 
upon it a square piece of board, on which was inscribed the name 
of the deceased, his age, and the day of his death. This they 
promised not to remove ; and we have no doubt but that it will 
be suffered to remain as long as the frail materials of which it is 
made will permit. 

The ships being in great want of fuel, Captain Cook desired me, 
on the 2nd of February, to treat with the priests for the purchase 
of the rail that surrounded the top of the morai. 1 must confess I 
had at first some doubt about the decency of this proposal, and 
was apprehensive that even the bare mention of it might be con- 
sidered by them as a piece of shocking impiety. 

In this, however, I found myself mistaken ; not the smallest 
surprise was expressed at the application, and the wood was readily 
given, even without stipulating for anything in return. Whilst the 
sailors were taking it away, 1 observed one of them carrying off a 
carved image ; and, on further inquiry, 1 found that they bad 
conveyed to the boats the whole semicircle. Though this was 
done m the presence of the natives, who had not shown any mark 
of resentment at it, but had even assisted them in the removal, 1 
thought it proper to speak to Kaoo on the subject, who appeared 
very indifferent about the matter, and only desired that we would 
restore the centre image I have mentioned before, which he carried 
into one of the priests’ houses. 
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Tenfeeoboo and his chiefs had for some days 


inquisitive about the time of*our departure, 
had excited in me a great curiosity to know what opinion this 
people had formed of us, and what were their ideas respecting the 
cause and objects of our voyage. I took some pains to satisfy 
myself on these points, but could never learn anything further than 
that they imagined we came from some country where provisions 
had failed, and that our visit to them was merely for the purpose of 
filling our bellies ; indeed, the meagre appearance of some of our 
crew, the hearty appetites with which we sat down to their fresh 
provisions, and our great anxiety to purchase as much as we were 
able, led them naturally enough to such a conclusion. To these 
ma&be added a circumstance which puszled them exceedingly, our 
lufljlg no women with us, together with our quiet conduct and un- 
warlike appearance. It was ridiculous enough to sec them stroking 
the sides and patting the bellies of the sailors, who were certainly 
much improved in the sleekness of their looks during our short stay 
on the island, and telling them, partly by signs, and partly by 
words, that it was time for them to go ; but if they would come 
again the next bread-fruit season, they should be better able to 
supply their wants. 

We had now been sixteen days in the bay ; and if our enormous 
consumption of hogs and vegetables be considered, it need not be 
wondered that they should wish to see us take our leave. It is very 
probable, however, that Terreeoboo had no other view in his 
inquiries at present than a desire of making sufficient preparation 
for dismissing us with presents suitable to the respect and kindness 
with which he had received us ; for, on our telling him we should 
leave the island on the next day but one, we observed that a sort 


ys past been very 
This circumstance 


of proclamation was immediately made through the villages to 
require the people to bring in their hogs and vegetables, for the 
king to present to the Orono on his departure. 

We were this day much diverted, on the beach, by the buffooneries 
of one of the natives. His style of dancing was entirely burlesque, 
and accompanied with strange grimaces and pantomimical distor- 
tions of the face, which, though at times inexpressibly ridiculous, 
yet, on the whole, was without much meaning or expression. In 
the evening, we were again entertained with wrestling and boxing 
matches, and we displayed in return the few fireworks we had left. 
Nothing could be better calculated to excite the admiration of these 
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islanders, and to impress , them with an idea of our great superiority 
than an exhibition of this kind. 

The carpenters from both ships having been sent up the country 
to cut planks for the head-railwork of the Resolution, , this being the 
third day since their departure, we began to be very anxious for 
their safety. We now communicated our apprehensions to old 
Kaoo, who appeared as much concerned as ourselves, and were 
concerting measures with him for sending after them, when they 
arrived in safety. They had been Obliged to go farther into the 
country than was expected, before they met with trees fit for their 
purpose ; and it was this circumstance, together with the badness 
of the roads and the difficulty of bringing back the timber, which 
had detained them so long. They spoke in high terms of their 
guides, who both supplied them with provisions, and guard«UPur 
tools with the utmost fidelity. The next day being fixed tOT\wir 
departure, Terreeoboo invited Captain Cook and myself to attend 
him on the 3rd to the place where Kaoo resided. On our arrival, 
we found the ground covered with parcels of cloth, a vast quantity 
of red and yellow feathers tied to the fibres of cocoa-nut husks, 
and a great number of hatchets and other pieces of iron-ware that 
had been got in barter from us. At a little distance from these lay 
an immense quantity of vegetables of every kind, and near them 
was a large herd of hop. At first, we imagined the whole to be 
intended as a present for us, till Kaireekeea informed me that it 
was a gift or tribute from the people of that district to the king ; 
and accordingly, as we were seated, they brought all the bundles 
and laid them severally at Terreeoboo’s feet, spreading out the 
cloth and displaying the feathers and iron-ware before him. The 
king seemed much pleased with this mark of their duty; and 
having selected about a third part of the iron-ware, the same pro- 
portion of feathers, and a few pieces of cloth, these were set aside 
by themselves, and the remainder of the cloth, together with all the 
hogs and vegetables, were afterwards presented to Captain Cook 
and myself. We were astonished at the value and magnitude of 
this present, which exceeded everything of the kind we had seen 
either at the Friendly or Society Islands. Boats were immediately 
sent to carry them on board ; the large hogs were picked out to be 
salted for sea store, and upwards of thirty smaller pigs and the 
vegetables were divided between the two orews. 

The same day we quitted the morai and got the tents and astro- 
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ooxaical instruments on board. The charm of the taboo was now 
removed, and we had no sooner left the place than the natives 
rushed in and searched eagerly about in expectation of finding 
something of value that we might have left behind. As I happened 
to remain the last on shore, and waited for the return of the boat, 
several came crowding round me, and having made me sit down by 
them, began to lament our separation. 

It was, indeed, not without difficulty I was able to quit them. 
Having had the command of the party on shore during the whole 
time we were in the bay, I had an opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with the natives, and of being better known to them, 
than those whose duty required them to be generally on board. As 
I had every reason to be satisfied with their kindness in general, so 
I dlpnot too often nor too particularly mention the unbounded and 
constant friendship of their priests. On my part I spared no endea- 
vours to conciliate their affections and gain their esteem ; and 1 
had the good fortune to succeed so far that, when the time of our 
departure was made known, 1 was strongly solicited to remain 
benind, not without offers of the most flattering kind. When I 
excused myself by saying that Captain Cook would not give his 
consent, they proposed that I should retire into the mountains, 
where they said they would conceal me till after the departure of 
the ships, and on my further assuring them that the captain would 
not leave the bay without me, Terreeoboo and Kaoo waited upon 
Captain Cook, whose son they supposed I was, with a formal 
request that 1 might be left behind. The captain, to avoid giving 
a positive refusal to an offer so kindly intended, told them that he 
could not part with me at that time, but that he should return to 
the island next year, and would then endeavour to settle the matter 
to their satisfaction. 

Early in the morning of the 4th of February we unmoored and 
sailed out of the bay, with the Discovery in company, and were 
followed by a great number of canoes. Captain Cooks design was 
to finish the survey of Owhyhee before we visited the other islands, 
in hopes of meeting with a road better sheltered than the bay we 
bad just left ; and in case of not succeeding here, he purposed to 
take a view of the south-east part of Mowee, where the natives 
informed us we should find an excellent harbour. We had calm 
weather all this and the following day, which made our progress to 
the northward very slow. We were accompanied by a great number 
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of these natives in their canoes, and Terreeoboo gave a fresh proof 
of his friendship to Captain Cook by a large present of hogs and 
vegetables that was sent after him. 

In the night of the 5th, having a light breeze off the land, we 
made some way to the northward, and in the morning of the 6tb, 
having passed the westernmost point of the island, we found our- 
selves abreast of a deep bay called by the natives Toe-yah-yah. We 
had great hopes that this bay would furnish us with a commodious 
harbour, as wc saw several fine streams of water, and the whole had 
the appearance of being well sheltered. These observations agreeing 
with the accounts given us by Koah,who accompanied Captain Cook, 
and had changed his name, out of compliment to us, into Britannce, 
the pinnace was hoisted out, and the master, with Britannce for his 
guide, was sent to examine the bay whilst the ships worked up after 
them. In the afternoon the weather became gloomy, and the gusts 
of wind that blew off the land were so violent as to make it neces- 
sary to take in all the sails and bring to under the mizen staysaiL 
All the canoes left us at the beginning of the gale ; and Mr. Bligh, 
on his return, had the satisfaction of saving an old woman and two 
men whose canoe had been upset by the violence of the wind, as 
they were endeavouring to gain the shore. Besides these distressed 
people, we had a great many women on board whom the natives 
had left behind, in their hurry to shift for themselves. 

In the evening, the weather being more moderate, we again made 
sail ; but about midnight it blew so violently as to split both the fore 
and main-topsails. On the morning of the 7th we bent fresh sails, 
and had fair weather and a light breeze at noon. We were four or 
five leagues from the shore, and as the weather was very unsettled 
none of the canoes would venture out, so that our guests were 
obliged to remain with us, much indeed to their dissatisfaction, 
for they were all sea-sick, and many of them had left young children 
bchim: them. 

In the afternoon, though the weather was still squally, we stood 
in for the land, and being about three leagues from it, saw a canoe, 
with two men paddling towards us, who, we immediately conjec- 
tured had been driven off the shore by the late boisterous weather, 
and therefore stopped the ship's way in order to take them in. 
These poor wretches were so exhausted with fatigue that, had not 
one of the natives on board, observing their weakness, jumped into 
the canoe to their assistance, they would scarcely have been able to 
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TfastcnJt to the rope we had thrown out for that purpose. It was 
with difficulty we got them' up the ship’s side, together with a 
child about four years old, which they had lashed under the 
thwarts of the canoe, where it had lain with only its head above 
water. They told us they had left the shore the morning before, 
and had been from that time without food or water. The usual 
precautions were taken in giving them victuals, and the child 
being committed to the care of the women, soon perfectly re- 
covered. 

At midnight a gale of wind came on, which obliged us to double- 
reef the topsails and send down the topgallant yards. On the 8th, 
at daybreak, we found that the fore-mast had given way, the fishes* 
which were put on the head in King George’s or Nootka Sound, on 
the coast of America, being sprung, and the parts so very defective 
as to make it absolutely necessary to replace them, and, of course, 
to unship the mast In this difficulty Captain Cook was for some 
time in doubt whether he should run the chance of meeting with a 
harbour in the islands to leeward or return to Karakakooa. That 
bay was not so remarkably commodious, in any respect, but that a 
better might probably be expected, both for the purpose of repairing 
the masts ana for securing supplies, of which, it was imagined, the 
neighbourhood of Karakakooa had been already pretty well drained. 
On the other hand, it was considered as too great a risk to leave a 

g lace that was tolerably sheltered, and which, once left, could not 
e regained, for the mere hope of meeting with a better, the failure 
of which might perhaps have left us without resource. We there- 
fore continued standing on towards the land, m order to give the 
natives an opportunity of releasing their friends on board from their 
confinement ; and at noon, being within a mile of the shore, a few 
canoes came off to us, but so crowded with people that there was 
not room in them for any of our guests ; we therefore hoisted out 
the pinnace to carry them on shore, and the master, who went with 
them, had directions to examine the south coasts of the bay for 
water, but returned without finding anv. The winds being variable, 
and a current setting to the northward, we made but little progress 
in our return ; and at eight o’clock in the evening of the 9th it 
began to blow very hard from the south-east, which obliged us to 

* Fish, or fidi*piere, is s loop piece of hard wood, convea on one side and concave 
On the other; two are bound opposite to each other to strengthen the lower masts, or 
the yards, when they are sprung, to effect which they are well secured by bolts and 
hoops, or stout rope called woolding. 
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close-reef the topsails. At two in the morning of the 10th, in a 
heavy squall, we found ourselves close in with the breakers that lie 
to the northward of the west point of Owhyhee ; and we had 
just room to haul off and avoid them, and fired several guns to 
apprise the Discovery of the danger. In the forenoon the weather 
was more moderate, and a few canoes came off to us, from 
which we learnt that the late storms had done much mischief, and 
that several large canoes had been lost. During the remainder 
of the day we kept beating about to windward, and before night 
we were within a mile of the bay ; but not choosing to run in 
while it was dark, we stood off and on till daylight next morning, 
when we dropped anchor nearly in the same place as before. 

Towards the evening of the 13th, the officer who commanded the 
watering-party of the Discovery came to inform me that several 
chiefs had assembled at the well near the beach, driving away the 
natives, whom he had hired to assist the sailors in rolling down the 
casks to the shore. He told me at the same time that he thought 
their behaviour extremely suspicious, and that they meant to cause 
a disturbance. At his request, therefore, I sent a marine along with 
him, but suffered him to take only his side-arms. In a short time 
the officer returned, and, on his acquainting me that the islanders had 
armed themselves with stones, and were grown very tumultuous, I 
went myself to the spot, attended by a marine with his musket. 
Seeing us approach, they threw away their stones, and on my speak- 
ing to some of the chiefs, the mob were driven away, and those who 
chose it were suffered to assist in filling the casks. Having left 
things quiet here, 1 went to meet Captain Cook, whom I saw coming 
on shore in the pinnace. I related to him what had just passed, 
and he ordered me, in case of their beginning to throw stones or 
behave insolently, immediately to fire a ball at the offenders. I 
accordingly gave orders to the corporal to have the pieces of the 
sentinels loaded with ball, instead of small shot. 

Soon after our return to the tents we were alarmed by a continued 
fire of muskets from the Discovery , which we observed to be directed 
at a canoe that we saw paddling towards the shore in great haste, 
pursued by one of our small boats. We immediately concluded 
that the firing was in consequence of some theft, and Captain Cook 
ordered me to follow him with an a<med maripe, and to endeavour 
to seize the people as they came on shore. Accordingly we ran 
towards the place where we supposed the canoe would land, but 
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were too late, the people having quitted it and made their escape 
.into the country before our arrival. We were at this time ignorant 
that the goods had' been already restored, and as we thought it pro- 
bable, from the circumstance we had at first observed, that they 
might be of importance, were unwilling to relinquish our hopes of 
recovering them. Having therefore inquired of the natives which 
way the people had fled, we followed them till it was near dark, 
when, judging ourselves to be about three miles from the tents, and 
suspecting that the natives, who frequently encouraged us in the 
pursuit, were amusing themselves by giving us false information, 
we thought it in vain to continue our search, and returned to the 
beach. During our absence a difference of a more serious and un- 
pleasant nature had happened. The officer who had been sent in 
the small boat, and was returning on board with the goods which 
had been restored, observing Captain Cook and me engaged in the 
pursuit of the offenders, thought it his duty to seize the canoe which 
was left drawn up on the shore. Unfortunately this canoe belonged 
•to Pareea, who, arriving at the same moment from on board the 
Discovery , claimed his property, with many protestations of his 
innocence. The officer refusing to give it up, and being joined by 
the crew of the pinnace, which was waiting for Captain Cook, a 
scuffle ensued, in which Pareea was knocked down by a violent blow 
on the head with an oar. The natives who were collected about the 
spot, and had hitherto been peaceable spectators, immediately 
attacked our people with such a shower of stones, as forced them 
to retreat with great precipitation and swim off to a rock at some 
distance from the shore. The pinnace was immediately ransacked 
by the islanders, and but for the timely interposition of Pareea, who 
seemed to have recovered from the blow and forgotten it at the 
same instant, would soon have been entirely demolished. Having 
driven away the crowd, he made signs to our people that they might 
come and take possession of the pinnace, and that he would endea- 
vour to get back the things which had been taken out of it. After 
their departure he followed them in his canoe, with a midshipman’s 
cap ana some other trifling articles of the plunder, and with much 
apparent concern at what had happened, asked if the Orono would 
kill him, and whether he would permit him to come on board the 
next day. On being assured that he would be well received, he 
joined noses (as their custom is) with the officers, in token of friend- 
ihip, and paddled over to the village of Kowrowa. 
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When Captain Cook was informed of what had passed, he ex- 
pressed much uneasiness at it, and said, as we were returning on 
board, “ I am afraid that these people will oblige me to use some 
violent measures ; for they must not be left to imagine that they 
have gained an advantage over us.” However, as it was too late 
to take any steps this evening, he contented himself with giving 
orders that every man and woman on board should be immediately 
turned out of the ship. As soon a§ this order was executed I 
returned on shore ; and our former confidence in the natives being 
now much abated by the events of the day, I posted a double guara 
on the morai, with orders to call me if they saw any men lurking 
about the beach. At about eleven o’clock five islanders were 
observed creeping round the bottom of the morai ; they seemed 
very cautious m approaching us, and, at last, finding themselves 
discovered, retired out of sight. About midnight one of them 
venturing up close to the observatory, the sentinel fired over him, on 
which the man fled, and we passed the remainder of the night 
without further disturbance. Next morning at daylight I went on 
board the Resolution for the timekeeper, and on my way was 
hailed by the Discovery , and informed that their cutter had 
been stolen during the night from the buoy where it was 
moored. 

When I arrived on board I found the marines arming, and 
Captain Cook loading his double-barrelled gun. Whilst 1 was 
relating to him what had happened to us in the night he inter- 
rupted me with some eagerness, and acquainted me with the loss 
of the Discovery's cutter, and with the preparations he was making 
for its recovery. It had been his usual practice, whenever anything 
of consequence was lost at any of the islands in this ocean, to get 
the king, or some of the principal erees, on board, and to keep 
them as hostages till it was restored. This method, which had 
been always attended with success, he meant to pursue on the 
present occasion ; and at the same time had given orders to stop 
all the canoes that should attempt to leave the bay, with an inten- 
tion of seizing and destroying them if he could not recover the 
cutter by peaceable means. Accordingly the boats of both ships, 
well manned and armed, were stat.oned across the bay, and before 
1 left the ship some great guns had been Bred at two large canoes 
that were attempting to escape. It was between seven and eight 
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o’clock when we quitted the* ship together : Captain Cook in the 
pinnace, having Mr. Phillips and nine marines with him, and 
myself in the small boat. .The last orders I received from him were 
to quiet the minds of the natives on our side of the bay, by assuring 
them they should not be hurt, to keep my people together, and to 
be on my guard. We then parted ; the captain went towards 
Kowrowa, where the king resided, and I proceeded to the beach. 
My first care, on going ashore, was to give strict orders to the 
marines to remain within the tent, to load their pieces with ball, and 
not to quit their arms. Afterwards 1 took a walk to the huts of old 
Kaoo and the priests, and explained to them, as well as I could, the 
hostile preparations, which had exceedingly alarmed them. 1 found 
that they had already heard of the cutter being stolen, and I assured 
them that though Captain Cook was resolved to recover it, and to 
punish the authors of the theft, yet that they, and the people of the 
village on our side, need not be under the smallest apprehension of 
suffering any evil from us. I desired the priests to explain this to 
the people, and to tell them not to be alarmed, but to continue 
peaceable and quiet. Kaoo asked me, with great earnestness, if 
Terreeoboo was to be hurt. I assured him he was not, and both 
he and the rest of his brethren seemed much satisfied with this 
assurance. 

In the meantime Captain Cook, having called off the launch, 
which -was stationed at the north point of the bay, and taken it 
along with him, proceeded to Kowrowa, and landed with the 
lieutenant and nine marines. He immediately marched into the 
village, where he was received with the usual marks of respect, the 
people prostrating themselves before him, and bringing their 
accustomed offerings of small hogs. Finding that there was no 
suspicion of his design, his next step was to inquire for Terreeoboo 
and the two boys, his sons, who had been his constant guests on 
board the Resolution . In a short time the boys returned along 
with the natives who had been in search of them, and immediately 
led Captain Cook to the house where the king had slept, and after 
a short conversation with him about the loss of the cutter, from 
which Captain Cook was convinced that he was in nowise privy to 
it, he invited him to return in the boat and spend the day on board 
the Resolution . To this proposal the king readily assented, and 
immediately got up to accompany him. 
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Things were in this prosperous train, the two boys being already , 
in the pinnace, and the rest of the party having advanced near the 
water-side, when an elderly woman called Kanee-Kabareea, the 
xnothier of the boys, and one of the king’s favourite wives, came 
after him, and, with many tears and entreaties, besought him not 
to go on board. At the same time, two chiefs, who came along 
with her, laid hold of him and forced him to sit down. The 
natives, who were collecting in prodigious numbers along the 
shore, and had probably been alarmed by the firing of the great 
guns and the appearance of hostility in the bay. began to throng 
round Captain Cook and their king. In this situation, the lieutenant 
of marines observing that his men were huddled close together in 
the crowd, and thus incapable of using their arms, if any occasion 
should require it, proposed to the captain to draw them up along 
the rocks close to the water’s edge ; and the crowd readily making 
way for them to pass, they were drawn up in a line, at the distance 
of about thirty yards from the place where the king was sitting. 
All this time the old king remained on the ground, with the 
strongest marks of terror and dejection in his countenance. Cap- 
tain Cook, not willing to abandon the object for which he had come 
on shore, continued to urge him in the most pressing manner to 
proceed ; whilst, on the other hand, whenever the king appeared 
inclined to follow him, the chiefs, who stood round him, interposed, 
at first with prayers and entreaties, but afterwards with force and 
violence, insisting on his staying where he was. Captain Cook, 
therefore, finding that the alarm had spread too generally, and that 
it was in vain to think any longer of getting the king off without 
bloodshed, at last gave up the point, observing to Mr. Phillips that 
it would be impossible to compel him to go on board without the 
risk of killing a great number of the inhabitants. 

Though the enterprise which had carried Captain Cook on shore 
had now failed, and was abandoned, yet his person did not appear 
to have been in the least danger till an accident happened, which 
gave a fatal turn to the affair. The boats which had been 
stationed across the bay having fired at some canoes that were 
attempting to get out, unfortunately had killed a chief of the first 
rank. The news of his death arrived at the village where Captain 
Cook Was, just as he had left the king and was walking slowly 
towards the shore. The ferment it made was very conspicuous 5 
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the women and children were immediately sent off and the men 

S it on their war-mats and armed themselves with spears and stones. 

ne of the natives having in his hands a stone and a large iron 
spike, which they call a pahooa, came up to the captain, flourishing 
his weapon by way of defiance, and threatening to throw the stone. 
The captain desired him to desist, but the man persisting in his 
insolence, he was at length provoked to fire a load of small shot 
The man having his mat on, which the shot were not able to pene- 
trate, this had no other effect than to irritate and encourage them. 
Several stones were thrown at the marines, and one of the erees 
attempted to stab Mr. Phillips with his pahooa, but failed in the 
attempt, and received from him a blow with the butt-end of his 
musket. Captain Cook now fired his second barrel loaded with 
ball, and killed one of the foremost of the natives. A general 
attack with stones immediately followed, which was answered by a 
discharge of musketry from the marines and the people in the boats. 
The islanders, contrary' to the expectations of every one, stood the 
fire with great firmness, and before the marines had time to reload, 
they broke in upon them with dreadful shouts and yells. What 
followed was a scene of the utmost horror and confusion. 

Four of the marines were cut off amongst the rocks in their 
retreat, and fell a sacrifice to the fury of the enemy ; three more 
were dangerously wounded, and the lieutenant, who had received a 
stab between the shoulders with a pahooa, having fortunately 
reserved his fire, shot the man who had wounded him just as he 
was going to repeat his blow. Our unfortunate commander, the 
last time he was seen distinctly, was standing at the water's edge, 
and calling out to the boats to cease firing and to pull in. Whilst 
he faced the natives none of them had olfered him any violence, but 
having turned about to give his orders to the boats he was stabbed 
in the back, and fell on his face into the water. On seeing him 
fall the islanders set up a great shout, and his body was immedi- 
ately dragged on shore and surrounded by the enemy, who, snatch- 
ing the dagger out of each other’s hands, showed a savage eagerness 
to have a share in his destruction. 

Thus fell our great and excellent cofnmandcr ! After a life of so 
much distinguished and successful enterprise, his death, as far as 
regards himself, cannot be reckoned premature, since he lived to 
finish the great work for which he seemed to have been designed ; 
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and was rather removed from the enjoyment than cut off from the 
acquisition of glory. How sincerely his loss was felt and lamented 
by those who had so long found their general security in his skin 
and conduct, and every consolation under their hardships in his 
tenderness and humanity, it is neither necessary nor possible for 
me to describe ; much less shall I attempt to paint the horror with 
which we were struck, and the universal ejection and dismay which 
followed so dreadful and unexpected a calamity. 

The 19th was chiefly taken up in sending and receiving the mes- 
sages which passed between Captain Clerke and Terreeoboo. 
Eappo was very pressing that one of our officers should go on 
shore, and in the meantime offered to remain as a hostage on 
board. This request, however, it was not thought proper to comply 
with, and he left us with a promise of bringing the bones of Captain 
Cook the next day. At the beach the waterers did not meet with 
the least opposition from the natives, who, notwithstanding our 
cautious behaviour, came amongst us again without the smallest ap- 
pearance of diffidence or apprehension. 

Early in the morning of the 20th we had the satisfaction of get- 
ting the fore-mast stepped. It was an operation attended with 
great difficulty and some danger, our ropes being so exceedingly 
rotten that the purchase gave way several times. Between ten and 
eleven o’clock we saw a great number of people descending the hill, 
which is over the beach, in a kind of procession, each man carrying 
a sugar-cane or two on his shoulders, and bread-fruit, taro, and plan- 
tains in his hand. They were preceded by two drummers, who, when 
they came to the water-side, sat down by a white flag, and began to 
beat their drums, while those who had followed them advanced one 
by one, and having deposited the presents they had brought, retired 
in the same order. Soon after, Eappo came in sight, in his long 
feathered cloak, bearing something with great solemnity in his hands, 
and having seated himself on a rock, he made signs for a boat to be 
sent to him. Captain Clerke, conjecturing that he had brought the 
bones of Captain Cook, which proved to be the fact, went himself in 
the pinnace to receive them, and ordered me to attend him in the 
cutter. When we arrived at the beach, Eappo came into the pin- 
nace, and delivered to the captain the bones wrapped up in a large 
quantity of fine new cloth, ana covered with a spotted cloak of black 
and white feathers. He afterwards attended us to the Resolution , 
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but could not be prevailed upon to go on board, probably not 
dkoosing. from a sense of decency, to be present at the opening of 
the bundle. We found in it both the hands of Captain Cook entire, 
which were well known from a remarkable scar on one of them, that 
divided the thumb from the forefinger the whole length of the meta- 
carpal bone ; the skull, but with the scalp separated from it, and the 
bones that form the face wanting ; the scalp, with the hair upon it 
cut short, and the ears adhering to it, the bones of both arms, with 
the skin of the fore-arms hanging to them ; the thigh and leg bones 
joined together, but without the feet. The ligaments of the joints 
were entire, and the whole bore evident marks of having been m the 
fire, except the hands, which had the flesh left upon them, and were 
cut in several places, and crammed with salt, apparently with an 
intention of preserving them. The scalp had a cut in the back part 
of it, but the skull was free from any fracture. The lower jaw and 
feet, which were wanting, Eappo told us had been seized by different 
chiefs, and that Terrecoboo was using every means to recover them. 
The next morning Eappo and the king’s son came on board, and 
brought with them the remaining bones of Captain Cook, the barrels 
of his gun, his shoes, and some other trifles that belonged to him. 
Eappo took great pains to convince us that Terrecoboo, Maiha- 
maiha, and himself, were most heartily desirous of peace ; that they 
bad given us the most convincing proof of it in their power, and 
that they had been prevented from giving it sooner by the other 
chiefs, many of whom were still our enemies. He lamented with 
the greatest sorrow the death of six chiefs we had killed, some of 
whom, he said, were amongst our best friends. The cutter, he told 
us, was taken away by Pareea's people, very probably in revenge 
for the blow that had been given him, and that it had been broken 
up the next day. The arms of the marines, which we had also de- 
manded, he assured us had been carried off by the common people, 
and were irrecoverable, the bones of the chief alone having been 
preserved, as belonging to Terreeoboo and the erees. 

Nothing now remained but to perform the last offices to our great 
and unfortunate commander. Eappo was dismissed with orders 
to taboo all the bay ; and in the afternoon, the bones having 
been put into a coffin, and the service read over them, they were 
committed to the deep with the usual military honours. What 
our feelings were on this occasion I leave the world to conceive ; 
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those who. vert present know 'that H fa hot in my power to express 
them. 

During the forenoon of the 22nd not a canoe was seen paddling 
in the bay, the taboo, which Eappo had laid on it the day before at 
our request, not being yet taken off. At length Eappo came off to 
us. We assured him that we were now entirely satisfied, and that, 
as, the Orono was buried, all remembran'.e of what had passed was 
buried with him. We afterwards desired him to take off the taboo, 
and to make it known that the people might bring their provisions 
as usual. The ships were soon, surrounded with canoes, and many 
of the chiefs came on board, expressing great sorrow at what had 
happened, and their satisfaction at our reconciliation. Several of 
our friends, who did not visit us, sent presents of large hogs and 
other provisions. Amongst the rest came the old treacherous Koah, 
but he was refused admittance. As we had now everything ready 
for sea, Captain Clerkc. imagining that if the news of our proceed- 
ings should reach the islands to lecwaid before us, it might have a 
bad effect, gave orders to unmoor. About eight in the evening we 
dismissed all the natives, and Eappo and the friendly Kaireekeea 
took an affectionate leave of us. We immediately weighed and 
stood out of the bay. The natives were collected on the shore in 
great numbers, and as we passed along received our last farewells 
with every mark of affection and goodwill. 

Space will not allow us to record the homeward voyage, and our 
readers will probably agree with us that the interest of this third and 
fatal expedition comes in and goes out w ith the immortal navigator. 

In conclusion, we must remark that while the value and extent of 
Captain Cook's additions to our knowledge of the Polar regions 
have been equalled by the contributions of other seamen, he stands 
pre-eminent as the greatest and most renowned circumnavigator 
that this or any other country has produced. While other exploieis 
discovered unknown lands and islands, only to sail away after 
sighting them, Captain Cook determined their insularity or other- 
wise, fixed their position on the chart, and surveyed them as far as 
time and circumstances would permit. With him the merely vulgar 
thirst for fame as a discoverer gave place to a determination to 
make a scientific and methodical survey of the coasts and seas he 
traversed, and record a full ethnological description of the races in- 
habiting the countries and islands he visited* 
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It may with truth be said that, in the Ion; roll of illustrious naval 
heroes, whose deeds have illumined the pages of this country f s 
annals, few there are who have better earned a niche in the temple 
of fame, and a place in 'the hearts of their countrymen, than the 
inttep ; d seaman, scientific officer, and accomplished navigator, 
Captain James Cook. 


THE END. 
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INTRODUCTION 

By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


The igcognition of Longfellow in England almost before he was 
acknowledged as a first-rate poet in his own country is a fact as 
creditable to us as it is instructive to Ainerica. 

It is the fashion now in .the world of pseudo-culture — the world 
of cliques and claqueurs — \q cheapen Longfellow with Tennyson 
and Browning. He could not, indeed, lay claim to the philosophical 
grasp of the Laureate or the psychological gifts of the man who 
wrote “ The Ring and the Book.” But he had a grace and tenderness 
all his own. He was ‘devout and he was pure, and his was in an 
exceptional degree that “one touch of Nature” which “makes the 
whole world kin.” His, too, was the 11 ars celare artem ” — the art 
concealing art which makes his poems fragrant like the blowing 
clover, — living, growing things, rather than manufactured articles. 
There is no mark of the file upon his verses. After reading a few of 
them, rhyming seems the easiest of all arts (till we try it), and metre 
moie simple and natural than prose. The ease of the “ Dedication 
to the Seaside ” is perfect, the finish exquisite. 

No other poet, that I know of— except, perhaps, Victor Hugo in 
some of his shorter gems,— leaves such an impression of limpid 
simplicity and natural grace. His matter is as felicitously popular 
as his manner. There are certain poems as familiar in most of our 
English homes as the “Pilgrim’s Progress” or the “Church 
Catechism” is, or used to be. 14 The Psalm of Life,” “ The Village 
Blacksmith,” “ The Rainy Day,” “ The Reaper and the Flowers,” 
“Excelsior” — these are indeed household words. 

The secret of them all lies in their exact sufficiency. They arc 
suffused with pathos, but never sentimental. They are forcible 
without exaggeration, and sweet without insipidity. They condense 
into a few lines of incomparable directness the gentle pieties of a 
thousand homes, and give just that “ lift" to the commonest inci- 
dents of life which redeems them from triviality by irradiating 
them with the glow of love and duty. 

As Longfellow wrote, so Longfellow lived and died. He was 
most lovable, loving, and well beloved. 1 

When Emerson— who in his last years had lost his memory 
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without losing his ever delicate and true sensibility— took his 
farewell look of the poet as he lay in his coffin, after gazing for some 
time intently at the calm sweet face, he turned t6 Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and said, “ That is the face of a very amiable gentleman, 
but I don’t know who he is.” Mr. Emerson had been Longfellow’s 
intimate fnend for years. He had forgotten his name— but death 
itself could not hide from him his nature. 

Longfellow, when he visited us (1869), in his modest and childlike 
simplicity, was a little surprised and greatly touched with the burst 
of affectionate admiration which greeted him everywhere. At Oxford 
be received the Hon. D.C.L. amidst a storm of frantic applause. 
He saw something of Robert Browning, and spent several days 
with Alfred Tennyson, who seemed unwilling that he should depart. 

Longfellow was bom in 1807, at Portland, Maine, U.S. He was 
educated at Bowdoin College, where he graduated with honours 
in 1825. 

He became Professor of Modern Languages there, and afterwards 
filled the same post at Harvard College in 1835. 

He has been an extensive traveller throughout Europe, and has 
translated poems from several different languages, touching with a 
master hand the springs of national life and religion in many lands. 

Amongst the most beautiful of these translations maybe mentioned 
“The Silent Land, "from the German, and 44 Beatrice,” from Dante. 

Longfellow's prose writings are contained in one volume, and 
consist' chiefly of two romances, 44 Hyperion ” and 44 Kavanagh,” 
and some account of his travels in Europe. 

In 1854 he resigned his professorship. In 1868-69, he visited 
England. On letuming to America his health gave way, and he 
died at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on March 24th, 1882. 

There is a fair portrait bust of him, by T. Brock, in Westminster 
Abbey. Indeed, he has won for himself most thoroughly the title of 
the 4 * Anglo-American Poet.' 1 T have even met people in England 
who were familiar with his works but had no idea that Longfellow 
was an American l How well, then, could he afford to sing— 

“ Not chance of birth or place has made us friends, 

Being oftentimes of different tongues and nations, 

But the endeavour for the si If-samc ends, 

With the same hopes, and feats, and aspirations" t 

II. R. HAWF.IS. 
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VOICES OF THF NIGHT. 


II Arvia, w6r via vu[, 

&*ro8drftpa r&y iroAvwivttv $poruv, 
tpt&6dev IBi * fi6\c fi6\t Hardrrtpot 
B Ay apt fiv6noy M lifiov' 

M ykp iKyitov, vw6 rt trv/Hpopat 
9iotxopL*f t olxtpiO*' — Euripides. 

PRELUDE. 

Pleasant it was, when woods were green. 
And winds were soft and low, 

To lie amid some sylvan scene, 

Where, the long drooping boughs between, 
Shadows d&rk and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go ; 

Or where the denser grove receives 
No sunlight from above. 

But the daik foliage interweaves 
In one unbroken roof of leaves. 

Underneath whose sloping eaves 
The shadows hardly move. 

Beneath some patriarchal tree 
I lay upon the ground ; 

Ilis hoary arms uplifted he, 

And all the broad leaves over me 
Clapped their little hands in glee, 

With one continuous sound ; — 

A slumberous sound, — a sound that brings 
The feelings of a dream, — 

As of innumerable wings, 

As, when a bell no longer swings, 

Faint the hollow murmur rings* 

O'er meadow, lake, and stream. 
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And dreams of that which cannot die. 
Bright visions came to me, 

As lapped in thought I used to lie. 

And gaze info the summer sky. 

Where the sailing clouds went by, 

Like ships upon the sea ; 

Dreams that the soul of youth engage 
Ere Fancy has been quelled ; 

Old legends of the monkish page. 
Traditions of the saint and sage. 

Talcs that have the rime of age. 

And chronicles of cld. 

And, loving still these quaint old themes. 
Even in the city’s throng 
I feel the freshness of the streams. 

That, crossed by shades and sunny gleams. 
Water the green land of dreams. 

The holy land of song. 

Therefore, at Pentecost, which brings 
The spring, clothed like a bride. 

When nestling buds unfold their wings. 
And bishop *s-caps have golden rings. 
Musing upon many things, 

I sought the woodlands wide. 

The green trees whispered low and mild ; 

It was a sound of joy ! 

They were my playmates when a child. 
And rocked mc'in their arms so wild ! 

Still they looked at me and smiled. 

As if I were a boy ; 

And ever whispered milrl and low, 

* f Come, be a child once more ! ” 

And waved their long arms to and fro, 

And beckoned solemnly and slow ; 

Oh, I could not choose but go 
Into the woodlands hoar ; 

Into the blithe and breathing air, 

Into the solemn wood, 

Solemn and silent everywhere 1 
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Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer I 
Like one in prayer I stood. 

Before me rose an avenue 
Of tall and sombrous pines : 

Abroad their fan-like branches grew, 

And, where the sunshine larted through, 
Spread a vapour soft and blue, 

In long and sloping lines. 

And, falling on my weary brain. 

Like a fast-falling shower, 

The dreams of youth came back again, 

Low lispings of the summer rain 
Dropping on the ripened grain. 

As once upon the flower. 

Visions of childhood ! Stay, oh, stay ! 

Ye were so sweet and wild l 
And distant voices seemed to say, 

4 ‘ It cannot be ! They pass away ! 

Other themes demand thy lay ; 

Thou art no more a child ! 

“ The land of song within thee lies. 
Watered by living springs ; 

The lids of Fancy's sleepless eyes 
Are gates unto that Paradise, 

Holy thoughts, like stars, arise. 

Its clouds are angel's wings. 

'* Learn, that henceforth thy song shall be. 
Not mountains capped with snow. 

Nor forests sounding like the sea, 

Nor rivers flowing ceaselessly, 

Where the woodlands bend to sec 
The bending heavens below. 

* * There is a forest where the din 
Of iron branches sounds 1 
A mighty river roars between. 

And whosoever look i therein, f 
Sees the heavens all black with sin, — 

Sees not its depths, nor bounds. 
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“ Athwart the twinging branches cast, 
Soft rays of sunshine pour ; 

Then comes. the fearful wintry blast; 

Our hopes, like withered leaves, fall fast ; 
Pallid lips say, * It is past ! 

We can return no more 1 ' 

** Look, then, into thine heart, and write 1 
Yes, into life's deep stream ! 

All forms of sorrow and delight. 

All solemn Voices of the Night, 

That can soothe thee, or affright, — 

Be these henceforth thy thome.** 


HYMN TO THE NIGHT. 

“A tnraahj. rptKXurros . 

I HEARD the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls ; 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls 1 

I felt her presence by its spell of might. 

Stoop o s er me from above ; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 

As of the one I love. 

I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight. 

The manifold, soft chimes, 

That fill the haunted chambers of the Night, 

Like some old poet’s rhymes. 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose ; 

The fountain of perpetual peace flows there,— 
From those deep cisterns flows. 

O holy Night ! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne l»efore : 

Thou layst thy finger on the lips of Care, 

And they complain no more. 

Peace 1 Peace ! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer 
Descend with broad -winged flight. 

The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair. 
The best belovfcd Night l 
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A PSALM OF LIFE. 

WHAT THE HEART OP THE YOUNG MAN SAID TO THE PSALMIST. 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, In the world’s broad field of battle, 
11 Life is but an empty dream ! " In the bivouac of Life, 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, Be no* like dumb driven cattle ! 


" And things are not what they 
seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest 1 
And the grave is not its goal ; 

“ Dust thou art, to dust rcturnest,” 
Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts though stout and 
brave, 

Still, like muffled drums are beat- 
ing 

Funeral marches to the grave. 


FOOTSTEPS 

When the hours of Day arc num- 
beicd, 

And the voices of the Night 
Wake the better soul that slum- 
bered, 

To a holy, calm delight ; 

Ere the evening lamps arc lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fitful fire-light 
Dance upon the parlour wall ; 
Then the forms of the deported 
Enter at the open door ; 

The beloved, the true-hearted, 

Come to visit me once more ; 


Be a hero in the strife ! 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act,— act in the living Present ! 

Heart within, and God o’erhead ! 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 
Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s ocean main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 
Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to uait. 


OF ANGELS. 

He, the young and strong, who 
cherished 

Noble longings for the strife, 

By the road-side fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life 1 
They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore. 
Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more ! 
And with them the Being Beauteous 
Who unto my youth was given. 
More thanf all things else to love 
me, 

And is now a saint in heaven, 
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With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 
And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and mint-like, 
Looking downward from the 
skies. 


Uttered not, yet comprehended, 

Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer. 
Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her Ups of air. 

O, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 

If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and 
died ! 


TIIE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS 

There is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 

And with his sickle keen, 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 

And the flowers that grow between. 

11 Shall I have nought that is fair ?” saith he ; 
Have nought but the bearded grain ? 

Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 
I will give them all back again.” 

He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 

He kissed their drooping leaves ; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 

“ My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,” 

The Reaper said, and smiled ; 

11 Dear tokens of the earth are they, 

Where He was once a child. 

“They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care, 

And saints, upon their garments white, 

These sacred blossoms wear.” 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 

The flowers she most did love ; 

She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 

O, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 

The Reaper came that day ; 

*T was an angel visited the green earth, 

And took the flowers away. 
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The night is come, 
soon; 

And sinking silently, 

All silently, the little moon 
Drops down behind the sky. 

There is no light in earth or 
heaven, 

But the cold light of stars ; 

And the first watch of night is 
given, 

To the red planet Mars. 

Is it the tender star of love ? 

The star of love and dreams ? 

O no ! from that blue tent above, 

A hero’s armour gleams. 

And earnest thoughts within me 
rise, 

When I behold afar. 

Suspended in the evening skies, 

The shield of that red star. 


0 star of strength 1 I sec thee stand 
And smile upon- my pain ; ^ 

Thou beckon'st with thy mailed 
And I am strong again, [hand, 
Withi" my breast there is no light, 
Bul the cold light of stars ; 

1 gave the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars. 

The star of the unconquered will, 
He rises in my breast, 

Serene, and resolute, and still 
And calm, and self-possesred. 

And thou, too, whosoe’er thou art, 
That rcadest this brief psalm, 

As one by one thy hopes depart, 

Be resolute and calm. 

O fear not in a world like this, 

And thou shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 


THE LIGHT OF STARS, 
but not too 


FLOWERS. 

Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine. 

Slat . they are, wherein we read our history, 

As astrologers and seers of eld ; 

Y et not wrapped about with awful mystery, 

Like the burning stars, which they beheld. 

Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in those stars above ; 

But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of his love. 

Bright and glorious is that revelation, 

Written all over this great world of ours , 

Making evident our own creation, I 
In these stars of earth,— these golden flowers. 
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And the Poet, faithful and far-seeing, 

Sees, alike in' stars and flowers, a part 
Of the self-same, universal being, 

Which is throbbing in his brain and heart. 
Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight shining, 
Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day, 
Tremulous leaves, with soft and silver lining. 
Buds that open only to decay ; 

Brilliant hopes, all woven in gorgeous tissues, 
Flaunting gaily in the golden light ; 

Large desires, with most uncertain issues. 

Tender wishes, blossoming at night 1 
These in flowers and men are more than seeming 
Workings are they of the self- same power-, 
Which the Poet, in no idle dreaming, 

Seeth in himself and in the flowers. 
Everywhere about us are they glowing. 

Some like stars, to tell us Spring is born ; 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 
Stand like Ruth amid the golden com ; 

Not alone in Spring’s armorial bearing, 

And in Summer’s green emblazoned lk hi. 

Hut in arms of brave old Autumn's wearing. 

In the centre of his brazen shield ; 

Not alone in meadows and green alleys. 

On the mountain-top, and by the brink 
Of sequestered pools in woodland \ alleys. 

Where the slaves of nature stoop to drink ; 
Not alone in her vast dome of glory, 

Not on graves of bird and beast alone, 

But in old cathedrals, high and hoary. 

On the tombs of heroes, carved in stone ; 

In the cottage of the rudest peasant. 

In ancestral homes, whose crumbling lower*. 
Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 

Tell us of the ancient Games of Flowers ; 

In all places, then, and in all seasons, 

T lowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reason-. 

How akin they are to human things. 
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And with childlike, credulous affection 
We behold their tender buds expand ; 

Emblems of our own great resurrection, 

Emblems of the bright and better land 


THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 


I have read, in some old marvellous 
• tale, 

Some legend strange and vague, 
That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 
Beside the Moldau’s rushing stream, 
With the wan moon overhead, 
There stood, as m an awful dream, 
The army of the dead. 

W hite as a sea-fog, landward bound, 
The spectral camp was seen, 

And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 
The river flowed between. 

No other voice, nor sound is there, 
No drum, nor sentry’s pace ; 

The mist-like banners clasped the air 
As clouds with clouds embrace. 
But, when the old cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning prayer. 
The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmed air. 

Down the broad valley fast and far 
The troubled army fled ; 

Up rose the glorious morning star, 
The ghastly host was dead. 

I have read, in the marvellous heart 
of man, 

That strange and mystic scroll, 


That an army of phantoms vast and 
\ an 

Beleaguer the human soul. 

Encamped beside Life’s lushing 
stream, 

In fancy’s misty light. 

Gigantic shapes and shadows gleam 
Portentous through the night. 

Upon its midnight battle-ground, 
The spectral camp is seen, 

And, with a sorrowful, deep smnd, 
Flows the River of Life between. 

No other voice, nor sound is there, 
In the army of the grave ; 

No other challenge breaks the air, 
But the rushing of Life’s wave. 

And, when the solemn ami deep 
church-bell 

Entreats the soul to pray, 

The midnight phantoms feel the 
spell, 

The shadows sweep aw ly. 

Down the broad Vale of Tears 
afar 

The spectral camp is fled ; 

Faith shineth os a morning star, 

Our ghastly fears are dead. 


MIDNIGHT MASS FOR THE DYING YEAR. 
Yes, the Year is growing old, 

And his eye i& pale and bleared ! 

Death, with frosty h md and cold, 

Plucks the old man by the beard, 

Sorely,— sorely 1 
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The leaves are falling, felling, 

Solemnly and slow ; 

Caw ! caw 1 the rooks are calling. 

It is a: sound of woe, 

A sound of woe 1 

Through woods and mountain passes 
The winds, like anthems, roll ; 

They are chanting solemn masses. 

Singing, “ Pray for this poor soul, 

Pray, — pray 1 " 

And the hooded clouds, like friars, 

Tell their beads in drops of rain, 

And patter their doleful prayers ; - 

But their prayets are all in vain. 

All in vain I 

There he stands in the foul weather. 

The foolish, fond old Year, 

Crowned with wild flowers and with heather. 
Like weak, despised Lear, 

A king, — a king 1 

Then comes the summer-like day. 

Bids the old man rejoice ! 
llis joy 1 his last ! O, the old man gray 
Loveth that ever-soft voice. 

Gentle and low. 

To the crimson woods he saith, — 

To the voice gentle and low 
Of the soft air, like a daughter's breath,— 

“ Pray do not mock me so ! 

Do not laugh at me ! ” 

And now the sweet day is dead ; 

Cold in his arms it lies ; 

No stain from its breath is spread 
Over the glassy skies, 

No mist or stain t 
Then, too, the Old Year dielh, 

■ And the forests utter a moan. 

Like the voice of one who cricth 
In the wilderness alone, 

“ Vex not his ghost i” 
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Then comes, with an awful roar, 
Gathering and sounding on, 

The storm-wind from Labrador, 

The wind Euroclydon, 

The storm-wind I 

Howl ! howl ! and from die forest 
Sweep the red leaves aw.r 1 

Would, the sins that thou ahhorrcst, 

O Soul 1 could thus decay, 

And be swept away ! 

For there shall come a mightier blast, 
There shall be darker day ; 

And the start, from heaven down-cast, 
Like red leaves be swept away ! 
Kyrie, eleyson ! 

Christe, eleyson 1 


L’ENVOI. 

Ye voices, that arose 
After the Evening's close. 

And whispered to my restless heart repose 1 

Go, breathe it in the ear 
Of all who doubt and fear. 

And say to them, ** Be of good cheer I ” 

Yc sounds, so low and calm. 

That in the groves of balm 
Seemed to me like an angel’s psalm ! 

Go, mingle yet once more 

With the perpetual roar 

pf the pine forest, dark and hoar I 

Tongues of the dead, not lost, 

But speaking from death's frost, 

Like fiery tongues at Pentecost 1 

Glimmer, as funeral lamps. 

Amid the chills and damps • 

Of the vast plain where Death encamps 1 
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[Written for the most fart daring- my College Life % and all of 
them before the Age of Nineteen.] 

WOODS IN WINTER. 

When Winter winds are piercing chill. 

And through the hawthorn blows the gale. 

With solemn feet I tread the hill 
That overbrows the lonely vale 
O’er the bare upland and away 
Through the long reach of desert woods, 

The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 

And gladden these deep solitudes. 

Where, twisted round the barren oak. 

The summer vine in beauty clung. 

And summer winds the stillness broke. 

The crystal icicle is hung 
Where, from their frozen urns, mute springs 
Tour out the river’s gradual title, 

Shrilly the skater’s iron rings, 

Ana voices fill the woodland side. 

Alas ! how changed from the fair scene, 

When birds sang out their mellow lay, 

Andjvimls were soft, and woods were green, 

And the song ceased not with the day. 

But still wijd music is abroad. 

Pale, desert woods ! within your crowd ; 

And gathering winds, in hoarse accord, 

Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 

Chill airs and wintry winds 1 my ear 
lias grown familiar with joar song ; 

I hear it in the opening year, — 

I listen, and it cheers me long. 

AN APRIL DAY. 

When the warm sun, that brings 
Seed-time and harvest, has returned again, 

’Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 
The first flower of the plain. 
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I love the season well, 

When forest glades are teeming with bright forms, 
Nor.dark ana many folded clouds foretell 
The coming on of storms. 

From the earth’s loosened mould 
The sapling draws its sustenance, and thrives ; 
Though stncken to the heart with Winter’s cold. 

The drooping tree revives. 

The softly-warbled song 

Comes from tne pleasant woods, and coloured wings 
Glance quick in the bright sun, that moves along 
The forest openings. 

When the bright sunset fills 
The silver woods with light, the green slope throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hills, 

And wide the upland glows. 

And, when the eve is born. 

In the blue lake the sky, o'er-reaching far. 

Is hollowed out, and the moon dips her horn, 

And twinkles many a star. 

Inverted in the tide 

Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shadows throw ; 
And the fair trees look over, side by side. 

And see themselves below. 

Sweet April I — many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed ; 

Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought, 

Life’s golden fruit is shed* 


AUTUMN. 

With what a glory comes and goes the year ! 
The buds of spring, those beautiful harbingers 
Of sunny skies and cloudless times, enjoy 
Life's newness, and earth’s garniture spread out. 
And when the silver habit of the clouds 
Comes down upon the autumn sun, and with 
A sober gladness the old year takes dp 
His ’bright inheritance of golden fruits, 

A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene.' 
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There is a -beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on tne clustered trees. 

And from a beaker full of richest dyes, 

Pouring new glory on the autumn Woods, 

And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds. 

Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird, 

Lilts up her purple wing, and in the vales 
The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer. 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned. 
And silver beech, and maple yellow- leaved, 

Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the wayside a weary. Through the trees 
The golden robin moves. The purple finch. 

That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 

A winter bird, comes with its plaintive whistle, 

And pecks by the witch-hazel, whilst aloud 
From cottage roofs the warbling blue-bird sings. 
And merrily, with oft-repeated stroke. 

Sounds from the threshing-floor the busy flail. 

O what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well-performed, and days well-spent 1 
For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves. 

Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he snail go 
To his long resting-place without a tear. 

SUNRISE ON THE HILLS. 

I STOOD upon the hills, when heavens u ide arch 
Was glorious with the sun's returning march. 

And woods were brightened, and soft gales 
Went forth to kiss the sun-clad vales. 

The clouds were far beneath me bathed in light. 
They j^thered midway round the wooded height, 
And, in their fading glory, shone 
Like hosts in battle overthrown, 

As many a pinnacle, with shifting glance, 

Througn the gray mist thrust up its shattered lance, 
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And rocking on the cliff was left 
The dark pme blasted, bare, and cleft. 

The veil of cloud was lifted, and below 
Glowed the rich valley, and the river’s flow 
Was darkened by the forest’s shade, 

Or glistened in the white cascade ; 

Where upward, in the mellow blush of day, 

The noisy bittern wheeled his spiral way. 

I heard the distant waters dash, 

I saw the current whirl and flash, — 

And richly, by the blue lake’s silver beach, 

The woods were bending with a silent reach. 

Then o’er the vale, with gentle swell, 

The music of the village bell 
Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills ; 

And the wild horn, whose voice the woodland fills, 

Was ringing to the merry shout, 

That faint and far the glen sent out, 

Where, answering to the sudden shot, thin smoke, 

Through thick-leaved branches, from the dingle broke. 

If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sonows that thou wouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 

Go to the woods and hills !— No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 


HYMN OF THE MORAVIAN NUNS OF BETHLEHEM, 

AT THE CONSECRATION OF l’ULA&Kl’S BANNER. 

When the dying flame of day “Take thy banner ! May it wave 
Through the chancel shot its ray, Proudly o’er the good and brave 5 
Far the glimmering tapers shed When the battle s distant wail 
Faint light on the cowl id head ; Breaks the sabbath of our vale, 

And the censer burning swung, When the clarion s music thnlls 
Where before the altar hung To the hearts of these lone hills, 

The blood -red banner that with When the spear in conflict shakes, 

p ra y er And the strong lance shivering 

Had been consecrated there. breaks. 

And the nuns' sweet hymn was heard (> Take thy banner ! and, beneath 
the while, The rattle - cloud’s encircling 

Sung low in the dim, mysterious aisle. wreath, 
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Guard it 1 — till our homes are Spare him 1— he our love hath 
freel shared 1 

Guard it!— Goa will prosper thee! Spare him !— as thou wouldst be 

In the dark and trying hour, spared 1 • 

In the breaking forth of power, « * Take thy banner 1— and if e’er 

In the rush of steeds and men, Thou shouldst press the soldier’s 

His right hand will shield thee trio- ! 

then. And the muffled drum should beat 

“ Take thy banner ! But, when To the tread of mournful feet, 
night Then this crimson flag shall be 

Closes round the ghastly fight, Martial cloak and shroud for 

If the vanquished warrior l>ow, thee. ” 

Spare him !— by our holy vovs , The warrior took that banner proud. 

By our prayers and many tears, And it was his martial cloak and 
By the mercy that endears, shroud l 

BURIAL OF THE MINNISINK. 

On sunny slope and beechen swell 
The shadowed light of evening fell ; 

And, where the maple's leaf was biown, 

With soft and silent lapse came down 
The glory that the wood receives 
At sunset in its brazen leaves. 

Far upward in the mellow light 
Rose the blue hills. One cloud of white. 

Around a far uplifted cone. 

In the warm blush of evening shone ; 

An image of the silver lakes 
By which the Indian’s soul awakes. 

1 But soon a funeral hymn was heard 
Where the soft breath of evening stirred 
The tall, gray forest ; and a band 
Of stern in heart, and strong in hand. 

Came winding down beside the wave, 

To lay the red chief in his grave. 

1 They sang, that by his native bowers 
He stood, in the last moon of flowers, 

And thirty snows had not yi t shed 
Thor glory on the warrior’s head ; 

But, as the summer fruit decays, 

So died he in those naked days. 
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A dork cloak of the roebuck’s skin 
Covered the warrior, and within 
Its heavy folds the weapons made 
For the hard toils of war were laid ; 

The cuirass, woven of plaited reeds, 

And the broad belt of shells and beads. 

Before, a dark -haired virgin train 
Chanted the death dirge of the slain ; 
Behind, the long procession came 
Of hoary men and chiefs of fame, 

With heavy hearts, and eyes of grief. 
Leading the war-horse of their chief. 

Stripped of his proud and martial dress. 
Uncurbed, unreined, and riderless, 

With dartiqg eye, and nostril spread. 

And heavy and impatient tread, 
lie came ; and oft that eye so proud 
Asked for his rider in the crowd. 

They buried the dark chief — they freed 
Beside the grave his liattle steed ; 

And swift an arrow cleaved its way 
To his stern heart ! One piercing neigh 
Arose, — and, on the dead man’s plain, 

The rider grasps his steed again. 


TIIE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 

TilRKr is a quiet spirit in these woods, 

That dwells where'er the gentle south wind blows 
Where, underneath the white-thorn, in the glade. 
The wild flowers bloom, or, kissing the soft air, 
The leaves above their sunny palms outspread. 
With what a tender and impassioned voice 
It Alls the nice and delicate ear of thought. 

When the fast -ushering star of Morning comes 
O'er-riding the gray hills with golden scarf ; 

Or when tne cowled and dusky-sandaled Eve, 

Tn mourning weeds, from out the western gate, 
Departs with silent pace ! Tliat spirit mbves 
In the green valley, where the silver brook, / 
From its full laver, pours the white cascade ; 
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And, babbling low amid the tangled woods. 

Slips down through moss-grown stones with endless laughter. 
And frequent, bn the everlasting hills, 

Its feet go forth, when it doth wrap itself 
In all the dark embroidery of the storm, 

And shouts the stern, strong wind. And here, amid 
The silent majesty of these deep woods, 

Its presence shall uplift thy thoughts from earth. 

As to the sunshine and the pure bright air 
Their tops the green trees lift. Hence gifted baids 
Have ever loved the calm and quiet shades. 

For them there was an eloquent voice in all 
The sylvan pomp of woods, the golden sun, 

The flowers, the leaves, the river on its way, 

Blue skies, and silver clouds, and gentle wingn,- - 
The swelling upland, where the sidelong sun 
Aslant the wooded slope, at evening, goes, — 

Groves, through whose broken root the sky looks in, 
Mountain, and shattered cliff, and sunny vale. 

The distant lake, fountains, — and mighty trees. 

In many a lazy syllable, repeating 
Their old poetic legends to the wind. 

And this is the sweet spirit that doth fill 
The world ; and, in these wayward days of youth, 

My busy fancy oft emlwdies it 

As a bright image of the light and oeauty 

That dwells in nature, —ofthe heavenly forms 

We worship in our dreams, and the soft hues 

That stain the wild bird’s wing, and flush the clouds 

When the sun sets. Within her eye 

The heaven of April, with its changing light, 

And when it wears the blue of May, is hung, 

And on her lip the rich red rose. Her hair 
Is like the summer tresses of the trees, 

When twilight makes them brown, and on her check 
Blushes the richness of an autumn sky 
With ever-shifting beauty. Then her breath. 

It is so like the gentle air of Spring, 

As, from the morning’s dewy flowers, it comes 
Full of then fragrance, that it is a joy 
To have it round us, —and her silver voice 
JU the rich music of a summer bird, 

Heard in the still night, with its passionate cadenc *, 
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TSANBLATIOJffS. 


THE GOOD bHEPHEI'D* 

PROM 1HE SPANISH OX Lpi*E VE VEGA. 

Shepherd ! that with thine amorous, sylvan song 
1 last broken the slumber which encompassed me, — 
That modest thy crook from the accursed tree, 

On which thy powerful arms were stretched so long . 
Lead me to mercy's ever-flowing fountains ; 

>or thou my shepherd, guard, and guide shalt be ; 

I will obey thy \oice, and wait to see 
Thy feet all beautiful upon the mountains. 

Hear, Shepherd ! — Thou who for thy flock art dying, 

O, wash away these scarlet sms, for thou 
KtjmcesL at the contrite sinner’s vow. 

O, wait 1 — to thee my weary soul is crying, — 

Wait foi me ’ — Yet why ask it when I see, 

A\ ith feet nailed to the cross, thou’rt waiting still foi me 


TO MORROW. 

I ROM 1 HE SPANISH Ol LOl F DE VEGA. 

Lopd, what am I, that, wiih unceasing care, 

Thou didst si ek after me, — that thou didst wait, 

W 1 1 with unhealthy dew s, before my gate, 

And pass the gloomy nights of wmter there ? 

O strange delusion ! — that I did not greet 
Thy blest approach, and O, to Heaven how lost, 

If my ingratitude’s unkindly frost 

Has chilled the bleeding wounds upon thy feel ! 

How oft my guardian angel gently cned, 

“ boul, from thy casement look, and thou shalt sec 
IIow he persists to knock and wait for thee I ” 

And, O 1 how often to that voice of sorrow, * 

" To morrow we will open,” I replied, 

And when the morrow came I answered still, “ To morrow.” 
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THE NATIVE LAND. 

FROM THE SPANISH OF K. DE ALDANA. 

Clear fount of light ! my native land on high, 

Bright with a glory that shall never fade t 
Mansion of truth 1 without a veil or shade, 

Thy holy quiet meets the spirit's ey?. 

There dwells the soul In its ethereal essence, 

Gasping no longer for life's feeble breath ; 

But, sentinel’d in heaven, its glorious presence 
With pitying eye beholds, yet fears not, death. 
Beloved countiy 1 banished from thy shore, 

A stranger in this prison-house of clay. 

The exiled spirit weeps and sighs foi thee ! 
Heavenward the bright perfections I adore 
Direct, and the sure promise cheers the way. 

That, whither love aspires, there shall my dwelling be. 


THE IMAGE OF GOD. 

I ROM THE SPANISH OF FRANCISCO DE ALDAN \. 

O Lord ! that scest, fiom yon starry height. 
Centred in one the futute and the past. 

Fashioned in thine own image, see how fast 
The world obscures in me wnat once was bright I 
Eternal sun ! the warmth which thou hast given. 
To cheer life’s flowery April, fast decays ; 

Yet, in the hoary winter of iny da;s, 

For ever green shall be my trust in Heaven. 
Celestial King ! O let thy presence pass 
Before my spirit, and an image fair 
Shall meet that look of mercy from on high, 

As the reflected image in a glass 

Doth meet the look of him who seeks it there, 

And owes its being to the gazer’s eye. 


COPLAS DE MANKIQUE. 

FROM 1 HE SPANISH. 

O LET the soul her slumbers break, 

Let thought be quickened, and awake ; 
Awake to see 
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How soon this life is past and gone. 

And death comes softly stealing on, 

How silently 1 

Swiftly oar pleasures glide away, 

Our hearts recall the distant day 
With many sighs ; 

The moments that are speed* ig fast 
We heed not, but the pfst,— the past,— 

More highly prize. 

Onward its course the present keeps, 

Onward the constant current sweeps, 

Till life is done » 

And, did we judge of time aright. 

The past and future in their flight 
Would be as one. 

Let no one fondly dream again. 

That Hope and all her shadowy train 
Will not decay ; 

Fleeting as were the dreams of old. 

Remembered like a tale that’s told, 

They pass an ay. 

Our lives are rivers, gliding free 
To that unfathoined, boundless sea, 

The silent grave ! 

Thither all earthly pomp and boast 
Roll, to be swallowed up and lost 
In one dark wave. 

Thither the mighty torrents stray, 

Thither the brook pursues its way, 

And tinkling rill. 

There all are equal. Side by side 
The poor man and the son of pride 
Lie calm and still. 

I will not here invoke the throng 
Of orators and sons of song, 

The deathless few ; 

Fiction entices and deceives, 

And, sprinkled o*er her fragrant leaves, 

Lies poisonous dew. 
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To One afone my thoughts 1 arise. 

The Sternal Truth* — the Good and Wise, — 

To Him I cry. 

Who shared on earth our common lot, 
lint the world comprehended not 
His deity* 

This world is hut the rugged road 
Which leads us to the bright abode 
Of peace above ; 

So let us choose that narrow way. 

Which leads no traveller's foot astray 
From realms of love. 

Our cradle is the starting-place. 

In life We run the onward race. 

And reach the goal ; 

When, in the mansions o f xhe blest. 

Death leaves to its eternal lest 
The weary souJ. 

Did wc but use it as we ought. 

This world would school each wandering thought 
To its high state. 

Faith wings the soul beyond the shy. 

Up to that bcttei world on high. 

For which we wait. 

Yes, — the glad messenger of lo\c. 

To guide us to our home above. 

The Saviour came ; 

Horn amid mortal cores and feat**. 

He suffered in this vale of teais 
A death of shame. 

Behold of what delusive wm tit 
The bubbles wc puisue on earth 
The sha]>es we «. liase, 

Amid a world of tieachery ! 

They vanish ere death shuts the c>e. 

And leave no trace. 

Time steals them from us,— chances strange* 
Disastrous accidents, and change. 

That come to all ; 
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Even in the most exalted state* 

Relentless sweeps the sttoice of fate ; 

The strongest fall. 

Tell me, — the charms that lovers seek 
In the dear eye and blushing cheek, 

The hues that play 

O'er rosy lip and brow of snow, 

When hoary age approaches slow. 

Ah, where are they ? " 

The cunning skill, the curious arts, 

The glorious strength that youth imparts 
In life’s first stage ; 

These shall become a heavy weight, 
Wheh Time swings wide his outward gate 
To weary age. 

The noble blood of Gothic name, 

Heroes emblazoned high to fame, 

In long array ; 

How, in the onward course of time. 

The landmarks of that race sublime 
Were swept away 1 

Some, the degraded slaves of lust, 
Prostrate and trampled in the dust. 

Shall rise no more ; 

Others, by guilt and crime, maintain 
The scutcheon that, without a stain, 
Their fathers bore. 

Wealth and the high estate of pride, 

With what untimely speed they glide, 

How soon depart 1 

Bid not the shadowy phantoms stay, 

The vassals of a mistress they. 

Of fickle heart. 

These gifts in Fortune's hands are found, 
Her swift revolving wheel turns round. 
And they are gone ! 

No rest the inconstant goddess knows, 
But changing, and without repose,* 

Still humes on. 
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Even could the hand of avarice save 
Its gilded baubles, till the grave 
Reclaimed its prey, 

Let none* on such poor hopes relv ; 

Life, like an empty dream, flits uy. 

And where are they ? 

Earthly desires and sensual lust 

Are passions springing from the dust, — 

They fade and die ; 

But, in the life beyond the tomb. 

They seal the immortal spirit's doom 
Eternally 1 

The pleasures and delights, which mask 
In treacherous smiles life's serious task. 
What are the}', all. 

But the fleet coursers of the choso. 

And death an ambush in the race. 
Wherein we fall ? 

No foe, no dangerous pass, we heed. 
Brook no delay, — but onward speed 
With loosened rein ; 

And, when the fatal snare is near. 

We strive to check our mail career. 

But strive in vain. 

Could wc new charms to age impart. 
And fashion with a cunning art 
The human, face. 

As we can clothe the soul with light. 
And make the glorious spirit bright 
With heavenly grace, — 

How busily each passing hour 
Should we exert that magic power ! 
What ardour show, 

To deck the sensual slave of sin. 

Vet leave the freeborn soul within, 

1 n weeds of woe I 

Monarch*, the powerful and the strong, 
Famous in history and in song 
Of olden time, 
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Saw. by the stern decrees of late. 

Their kingdoms lost, and desolate 
Their race sublime. 

Who is the champion ? who the strong ? 
Pontiff and priest, and sceptred throng ? 

On these shall fall 
As heavily the hand of Death, 

As when it stays the shepherd’s breath 
Beside his stall. 

I speak not of the Trojan name. 

Neither its glory nor its shame 
Has met our eyes ; 

Nor of Rome’s great and glorious dead. 
Though we have heard so oft, and read. 
Their histories. 

Little avails it now to know 
Of ages passed so long ago. 

Nor how they rolled ; 

Our theme snail be of yesterday. 

Which to oblivion sweeps away. 

Like days of old. 

Where is the King, Don Tuan ? Where 
Each royal prince and noble heir 
Of Aragon ? 

Where are the courtly gallantries? 

The deeds of love and high emprise. 

In battle done ? 

Tourney and joust, that charmed the eye. 
And scarf, and gorgeous panoply. 

And nodding plume, — 

What were they but a pageant scene ? 

What but the garlands, gay and green, 

That deck the tomb ? 

Where are the high-born dames, and where 
Their gay attire, and jewelled hair. 

And odours sweet ? 

Where are the gentle knights that came 
To kneel, and breathe love’s ardent flame, 
Low at their feet? 
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Where is \he song of Troubadour ?. 
Where are the lute and gay tambour 
They loved of yore ? 

Where is the mazy dance of old. 

The flowing robes, inwrought with gold. 
The dancers wore ? 

And he who next the sceptre swayed, 
Henry, whose royal court displayed 
Such power and pride ; 

O, in what winning smiles arrayed. 

The world its various pleasures laid 
His throne beside 1 

But O ! how false and full of guile 
That world, which wore so toft a smile 
But to betray ! 

She, that had been his friend before. 
Now from the fated monarch tore 
Her charms away. 

The countless gifts. — the stately walls. 
The royal palaces, and halls 
All filled with gold ; 

Plate with armorial bearings wrought , 
Chambers with ample treasures fraught 
Of wealth untold ; 

The noble steeds, and harness bright. 
And gallant lord, and stalwart knight , 

In ricn*arrav f — 

Where shall wc seek them now ? Alas ! 
Like the bright dewdrop* on the grabs, 
They passed away. 

His brother, too, whose factious zeal 
Usurped the sceptre of Castile, 

Unskilled to reign ; 

What a cay, brilliant court had he. 

When all the flower of chivalry 
Was in his train I 

But he was mortal, and the breath. 

That flamed from the hot forge of Death, 
Blasted hh years ; 
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Judgment of God I that flame by thee. 

When raging fierce and fearfully, 

Was quenched in teats t 

Spain's haughty Constable, — the true 
And gallant Master, whom we knew 
Most loved of all. 

Breathe not a whisper of his pride, — 

He on the gloomy scaffold died, 

Ignoble fall 1 

The countless treasures of his care. 

His hamlets green, and cities fair. 

His mighty power, — 

What were tney all but grief and shame, 

Tears and a broken heart, when came 
The parting hour ? 

1 1 is other brothers, proud and high, 

Masters, who, in piosperity. 

Might rival kings ; 

Who made the bravest and the best 
The bondsmen of their high behest. 

Their underlings; 

What was their prosperous estate. 

When high exalted and elate 
With power and pride ? 

What, but a transient gleam of light, 

A flame, which, glaring at its height. 

Grew dim and died ? 

So many a duke of royal name. 

Marquis and count of spotless fame, 

And baron brave, 

That might the sword of empire wield, 

All these, O Death, hast thou concealed 
In the dark grave 1 

Their deeds of mercy and of arms. 

In peaceful days, or war's alarms. 

When thou dost show, 

O Death, thy stern and angry face, 

One stroke of thy all-powerful macc 
Can overthrow. 
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Unnumbered hosts, that threaten nigh, 
Pennon and standard flaunting high. 

And flag displayed $ 

High'battlements intrenched around. 
Bastion, and moated wall, and mound. 
And palisade. 

And covered trench, secure and deep, — 
All these cannot one victim keep, 

O Death, from thee, 

When thou dost battle in thy wrath. 

And thy strong shafts pursue their path 
Unerringly. 

O World ! so few the years we live, 
Would that the life which thou dost give 
Were life indeed ! 

Alas ! thy sorrows fall so fast, 

Our happiest hour is when at last 
The soul is fr$ed. 

Our days are covered o’er with grief. 

And sorrow-* neither few nor brief 
Veil all in gloom ; 

Left desolate of real good. 

Within this cheerless solitude 
No pleasures bloom. 

Thy pilgrimage begins in tears. 

And ends in bitter doubts and fears. 

Or darlf despair ; 

Midway so many toils appear. 

That he who lingers longest here 
Knows most of care. 

Thy goods are bought with many a groan. 
By the hot sweat of toil alone, 

And weary hearts ; 

Fleet-footed is the approach of woe. 

But with a lingering step and slow 
Its form departs. 

And he, the good man’s shield and shade. 
To whom all nearts their homage paid. 

As Virtue's son,-— 
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Roderic Manrique, — he Whose name 
Is written on the scroll of Fame, 

Spain’s champion ; 

His signal deeds and prowess high 
Demand no pompous eulogy, — 

Ye saw his deeds ! 

Why should their praise in * erse be sung ? 
The name, that dwellann every tongue, 
Ho minstrel needs. 

To friends a friend ; — how kind to all 
The vassals of this ancient hall 
And feudal fief 1 
To foes how stern a foe was he 1 
And to the valiant and the free 
How brave a chief I 

What prudence with the old and wise : 
What grace in youthful gaieties ; 

In all how sage ! 

Benignant to the serf and slave. 

He showed the base and falsely brave 
A lion’s rage. 

His was Octavian's prosperous star. 

The rush of Caesar's conquering car 
At battle’s call ; 

His, Scipio’s virtue ; his, the skill 
And the indomitable will , 

Of Hannibal. 

His was a Trajan’s goodness, — his 
A Titus’ noble charities 
And righteous laws ; 

The arm of Hector, and the might 
Of Tully, to maintain the right 
In truth’s just cause s 

The clemency of Antonine, 

Aurelius' countenance divine. 

Firm, gentle, still ; 

The eloquence of Adrian, 

And Theodosius' love to man, 

And generous will : 
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In tented field and bloody fray. 

An Alexander’s vigorous sway 
And stem command } 

The faith of Constantine ; ay, more. 

The fervent love Cjunillus bore 
11 is native land. 

He left no well- filled treasury, 
lie heaped no pile of riches high, 

Nor massive plate ; 

lie fought the Moors, — and, in their (all. 
City ana tower and castled wall 
Were his estate. 

Upon the hard-fought battle-ground. 
Brave steeds and gallant riders found 
A common grave ; 

And there the warrior's hand did gain 
The rent:;, and the long vassal train, 

That conquest gave. 

And if, of old, his halls displayed 
The honored and exalted grade 
Ilis worth had gained. 

So in the dark, disastrous hour. 

Brothers and bondsmen of his power 
His hand snstoined. 

After high deeds, not left untold. 

In the stern warfare, which of old 
’Twas his to share, 

Such nolile leagues he made, that more 
And fairer regions, than before, 

Ilis guerdon were. 

These are the records, half effaced, 
Which, with the hand of youth, he traced 
On history's page ; 

But with fresk \ictoiies he drew 
Each fading character anew 
In his old age. 

By his unrivalled skill, by great 
And veteran service to the state, 

By worth, adored, 
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He stood* in H* high dignity. 

The proudest knight of Chivalry, 

Knight of the Sword. 

He found his cities end domains 
Beneath a tyrant’s galling Chains 
And cruel power : 

But by fierce battle and blockade, 

Soon his own banner was displayed 
From every tbvver. 

By the tried valor of his hand, 

His monarch and his native land 
Were nobly served ; — 

Let Portugal repeat the story. 

And proud Castile, who shared the glory 
His arms deserved. 

And when so oft, for weal or woe, 

His life upon the fatal throw 
Had been cast down ; 

When he had served with patriot zeal 
Beneath the banner of Castile, 

His sovereign’s crown ; 

And done such deeds of \alor strong 
That neither history nor song 
Can count them all ; 

Then on Ocafta’s castled rock. 

Death at his portal came to knock, 

With sudden call, — 

Saying, ** Good Cavalier, prepare 
To lca\ e this world of toil and care 
With joyful mien ; 

Lei thy strong heart of steel this day 
Put on its armour for the fray, — 

The closing scene. 

“ Since thou hast been in battle-strife, 

So prodigal of health and life, 

For earthly fame, 

Let virtue nerve thy heart again ; f 
Loud on the last stem battle-plain 
They call thy name. 
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•• Think nor the struggle that draws neat 

Too terrible for man,— nor tear 

To meet the foe 

Nor let thy noble spirit grieve. 

Its life of morions mine to leave 
On earth below. 

“ A life of honor and of worth 
Has no eternity on earth,— 

*Tis but a name ; 

And yet its glory far exceeds 

That base and sensual life, which leads 

To want and shame. 

** The eternal life, beyond the sky, 

Wealth cannot purchase, nor the high 
The proud estate ; 

The soul in dalliance laid, — the spirit 
Corrupt with sin,— shall not inherit 
A joy so great. 

“ But the good monk, in cloistered cell. 

Shall gain it by his book and bell. 

His prayers and tears ; 

And the brave knight, whose arm endures 
Fierce battle, and against the Moots, 

Ilis standard rears. 

M And thou, brave knight, whose hand has |>ourcd 
Hie life-blood of the Pagan horde 
O'er all thp land, 

In heaven shalt thou receive, at length, 

The guerdon of thine earthly strength 
And dauntless hand. 

Cheered onward by this promise sure, 

Strong in the faith entire and pure 
Thou dost profess, 

Depart, — tny hope is certainty, — 

The third— m better life on high 
Shalt thou possess." 

" O Death, no more, no more delay 2 
My spirit longs to flee away. 

And be at rest ; 
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The will of Heaven my will shall be, — 

I bow to the divine decree, 

To God 9 s behest. 

44 My sdbl is ready to depart, 

Ho thought rebels, the obedient beatft 
Breathes forth no sigh ; 

The wish on earth to Unger still 
Were vain, when 'tis God's sovereign will 
That we shall die. 

11 0 Thou, that for our sins didst take 
A human form, and humbly make 
Thy home on earlh ; 

Thou, that to thy divinity 
A human nature didst ally 
By mortal birth, 

“ And in that form didst suffer here 
Torment, and agony, and fear, 

So patiently ; 

By thy redeeming grace alone. 

And not for ments of my own. 

Oh, pardon me 1 19 
As thus the dying wanior prayed, 
Without one gathering mist or shade 
Upon his mind ; 

Encircled by his family, 

Watched by affection's gentle eye 
So soft and kind ; 

His sdul to Him, who gave it, rose ; 

God lead it to its long repose. 

Its glorious rest 1 

And though the warrior's sun has set. 

Its light shall Unger round us yet. 

Bright, radiant, blest. 


THE BROOK. 

FROM TUB SPANISH. 

Laugh of the mountain ! lvre of bird and tree t 
Pomp of the meadow ! mirror of the mbm 1 
The soul of April, unto whom are bom 
The rose and jessamine, leaps wild in thee 1 
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Although where’er thy devious current strays, 

The lap of earth with gold and silver teems. 

To me thy clear proceeding brighter seems 

Than golden sands, that charm eafch shepherd's gaze. 

How without guile thy bosom, all tmn|parent 

As the pure crystal, lets the curious eye 

Thy secrets scan, thy smooth, round pebbles count ! 

How, without malice murmuring, glides thy current 1 

0 sweet simplicity of days .gone by 1 

Thou shun’st the haunts of man, to dwell in limpid foufit. 

THE CELESTIAL PILOT. 

FROM DANTE, PURGATORIO, II. 

And now, behold ! as at the approach of morning. 
Through the gross vapors, Mars grow fiery red 
Down in the west upon the ocean floor. 

Appeared to me,— may I again behold it ! — 

A light along the sea, so swiftly coming, 

Its motion by no flight of wing is equalled. 

And when therefrom I had withdrawn a little 
Mine eyes, that I might question my conductor, 

Again I saw it brighter grown and larger. 

Thereafter, on all sides of it, appeared 

1 knew not what of white, and underneath. 

Little by little, there came forth another. 

My master yet had uttered not a word. 

While the first brightness into wings unfolded ; 

But, when he clearly recognised the pilot, 

He cried aloud : 11 Quick, quick, and bow the knee ! 
Behold the Angel of Cod ! fold up thy hands ! 
Henceforward shalt thou see such officers 1 
“ See, how he scorns all human arguments, 

So that no oar he wants, nor other sail 
Than his own wings, between so distant shores ; 

11 See, how he holds them, pointed straight to heaven, 
Fanning the air with the eternal pinions, 

That do not moult themselves like mortal hair 1 11 
'And then, as nearer and more near us came 
The Bird of Heaven, more glorious he appeared, 

So that the eye could: not sustain his presence. 
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But down i cut it \ end h$ came to shore 
With a small vessel, gliding swift and light, 

So that the wafer swallowed nought thereof. 
Upon the stem stood the Celestial Pilot 1 
Beatitude seemed writtc&la his face 1 
And mote than a hundred spires sat within.' 

“ Jn exit u Israel out of Egypt ! ” 

Thus sang they all together in one voice, 

With whatso in that Psalm is after written. 

Then made he sign of holy rood upon them. 
Whereat all cast themselves upon the shore. 

And he departed swiftly as he came. 

THE TERRESTRIAL PARADISE. 

FROM DANTE. PU&GATORIO, XXVIII. 
Longing already to search in and round 
The heavenly forept, dense and living-green, 

Which to the eyes tempered the new-born day, 
Withouten more delay 1 left the bank. 

Crossing the level country slowly, slowly. 

Over the soil, that everywhere breathed fragrance. 
A gently-breathing air, that no mutation 
Had in itself, smote me upon the forehead. 

No heavier blow, than of a pleasant breeze. 
Whereat the tremulous branches readily 
Did all of them bow downward towards that side 
Where its first shadow casts the Holy Mountain ; 
Vet not from their upright direction bent 
So that the little birds upon their tops 
Should cease the practice of their tuneful art ; 

But, with full-throated joy, the hours of prime 
Singing received they in the midst of foliage 
That mAde monotonous burden to their rhymes. 
Even as from branch to branch it gathering swells. 
Through the pine forests on the shores of Chiassi, 
When A£olus unlooses the Sirocco. 

Already my slow steps had led me on 

Into the ancient wood sp far, that I 

Could see no more the place where I had entered. 
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And lo I m y farther coarse cat off a liver 
Which, towards the left hand, with its little waves. 
Bent down the grass, that on its margin sprang. 

All waters that on earth most limpid are 

Would seem to have within themselves some mixture, 

Compared with that, which nothing doth conceal. 

Although it moves on with a brown, brown current. 
Under die shade perpetual, that never 
Ray of the sun lets in, nor of the moon, 

BEATRICE. 

FROM DANTE. PURGATORIO, XXX. XXXI. 

Even as the Blessed, in the new covenant. 

Shall rise up quickened, each one from his grave. 
Wearing again the garments of the flesh ; 

So, upon that celestial chariot, 

A hundred rose ad tvrem tanti sent a. 

Ministers and messengers of life eternal. 

They all were saying : “ Benedict™ qui venii" 
And scattering flowers above and round about, 

“ A/ambus o date Mia /denis." 

I once beheld, at the approach of day, 

The orient sky all stained with roseate hues. 

And the other heaven with light serene adorned, 

And the sun** face uprising, overshadowed. 

So that, by temperate influence of vapours. 

The eye sustained his aspect for long while ; 

Thus in the bosom of a cloud of flowers. 

Which from those hands angelic were thrown up, 
And now descended inside and without 

With crown of olive o*cr a snow-white veil. 
Appeared a lady, under a green mantle, 

Vested in colours of the living flame. 

* « • * • 

I'vcn ns the snow, among the living rafters 
Upon the, hack of Italy, congeals, 

Blown on and beaten by Sclavonian winds, 
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And then, dissolving, filters through itself, 

Whenever the land, that loses shadow, breathes, 

Like as a taper melts before a fire, 

Even such I was, without a sigh or tear, 

Before the song of those who chime fop ever, 

After the chiming of the eternal spheres ; 

But, when I heard in those sweet melodies 
Compassion for me, more than they had said, 

“ O wherefore, lady, dost thou thus eonsume him ? ” 

The ice that was about my heart congealed. 

To air and water changed, and, in my anguish. 
Through lips and eyes came gushing from my breast. 
• • * • • 
Confusion and dismay, together mingled. 

Forced such a feeble “ Yes 1 n out of my mouth. 

To understand it one bad need of sight. 

Even as a cross-bow breaks, when ’tis discharged, 
Too tensely drawn the bow-string and the bow. 

And with less force the arrow hits the mark ; 

So I gave way under this heavy burden, 

Gushing forth into bitter tears and sighs, 

And the voice, fainting, flagged upon its passage. 


SPRING. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES D’OR LEANS. 

XV. CENTURV. 

Gentle Spring ! — In sunshine clad. 

Well dost thou thy power display ! 

For Winter maketh the light heart sad, 

And thou, — thou makest the sad heart gay. 

He sees thee, and calls to his gloomy train. 

The sleet, and the snow, ana the wind, and the rain ; 
And they shrink away, and they flee in fear. 

When thy merry step draws near. 

Winter giveth the fields and the trees, old, 

Their beards of icicles and snow ; 

And the rain, it raineth so fast and cold, 

We must cower over the embers low j 
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And, snugly housed from the wind and weather, 
Mope like birds that are changing feather. 

But the storm retires, and the sky grows clear, 

When thy merry step draws near. 

Winter maketh the sun in the gloomy sky 
Wrap him round with a mantle of cloud ; 

But, Heaven be praised, thy step is nigh. 

Thou tea rest away the mournful shroud, 

And the earth looks bright, and Winter surly, 

Who has toiled for nought both late and early, 

Is banished afar by the new-born year, 

When thy merry step draws near. 

THE BIIU) AND TIIE SHIP. 

FROM THE GERMAN Or MULLER. 

“The rivers rush into the sea. 

By castle and tow n they go ; 

The winds liehind them mci rily 
Then noisy trumpet-, blow. 

“The clouds arc passing fai and high. 

We little birds in them play ; 

And everything, that can sing and fly, 

Goes with us, and far away. 

“ I greet thee, lionny boat ! Whnlu r, or whence, 
\N ith thy fluttering golden band i " — 

“ I greet thee, little bird ! To the wide sea 
I haste from the nariow' land. 

“Full and swollen is every sul; 

I sec no longer a lull, 

I have trusted all to the sounding gale, 

And it will not let me stand still. 

“And wilt thou, little bird, go with us? 

Thou mayest stand on the mainmast tall. 

For full to sinking is my house 
With merry companions all.” — 

“ I need not and seek not company, 

Bonny boat, 1 can sing all alone ; 

For the mainmast tall too heaty am I, 

Bonny lx>at, I have wings of my ow n- 
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“ High over the sails, high over the mast. 
Who shall gainsay these joys ? 

When thy merry companion* are still, at last, 
Thou shalt hear the sound of my voice. 

“ Who neither may rest, nor listen may, 

God bless them every one ! 

I dart away, in the bright bl’ e day 
And the golden fields of sun. / 

“ Thus do I sing my weary song. 

Wherever the four winds blow ; 

And this same song, my whole life long, 
Neither Poet nor Printer may know. 


THE CHILD ASLEEP. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

Sweet babe ! true portrait of thy father's face, 
Sleep on the bosom lhabihy lips have pressed ! 
Sleep, little one ; and closely, gently place 
Thy drowsy eyelid on thy mother’s oreast . 

Upon that tender eye, my little friend, 

Soft sleep shall com£, that cometh not to mt* ! 

I watch tu sec the e, nourish thee, defend ; — 

’Tis sweet to watch for thee, alone for thee ! 

His arms fall down ; sleep sits upon his brow ; 

His eye is closed ; he sleeps, nor dreams of harm. 
Wore not his cheek the apple’s ruddy glow. 

Would you not say he slept on Death's cold arm ? 

Awake, my boy ! — I tremble with affright ! 

Awake, and chase this fatal thought T — Unclose 
Thine eye but for one moment on the light ! 

Even at the price of thine, give me repose ! 

Sweet error ! — he but slept, — I breathe again : 

Come, gentle dreams, the hour of sleep beguile ! 
O ! when shall he, for whom I sigh in vain, 

Deside me watch to sec thy waking, smile? 
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KING CHRISTIAN. 

A NATIONAL SONG OF DENlCARK«~*FltOM THE DANISH OF 
JOHANNES EVALD* 

Kino Christian stood by the lofty mast 
In mist and smoke j 
His sword was hammering so last, 

Through Gothic helm and brain it passed ; 

Then sank each hostile bulk and mast) 

In mist and smoke. 

'* Fly 1 ” shouted they, 41 fly, he who can 
Who braves of Denmark's Christian 
The stroke ? " 

Nils Tael gave heed to the tempest's roar, 

Now is the hour ! 

He hoisted his blood-red flag once more. 

And smote upon the foe full sore, 

And shouted loud, through the tempest's roar, 
“Now is the hour I* 

*' Fly 1 * shouted they, *' for shelter fly ! 

Of Denmark's Juel who can defy 
The power ? " 

North Sea ! a glimpse of Wessel rent 
Thy murky sky 1 

Then champions to thine arms were sent ; 

Terror and Death glared where he went ; 

From the waves was heard a wait that rent 
Thy murky sky ! 

From Denmark thunders Tordemkiol’, 

Let each to Heaven commend his soul, 

And fly 1 

Path of the Dane to fame and might I 
Dark-rolling wave ! 

Receive thy friend, who, scorning flight. 

Goes to meet danger with despite, 

Proudly as thou the tempest’s might. 

Dark-rolling wave ! 

And amid pleasures and alarms, 

And war and victory, be thine arm** 

My grave l 
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THE GRAVE. 

FROM THE ANGLtMAXON. 


Foe llsee was a house built 
Ere thou wist bon, 

For thee was a mould meant 


Ere thou of mother earnest. 
But it is not made ready, 
Nor its depth measured, 
Nor is it seen 
How long it shall be. 

Now 1 bring thee 
Where thou shalt be ; 

Now I shall measure thee, 
And the mould afterwards. 

Thy house is not 
Highly timbered. 

It is unhigh and low ; 
When thou art therein, 
The heel-ways are low, 
The side-ways unhigh. 

The roof is built 
Thy breast full nigh, 

So thou shalt in mould 


Dwell lull cold, 

.Dimly and dark. 

Doorless is that house, 

And 'dark it is within ; 

/"there thou art Hast detained, 
And Death hath the key. 
Loathsome is that earth-house, 
And grim within to dwell. 
There thou shalt dwell, 

And worms shall divide thee. 

Thus thou art laid, 

And leavest thy friends ; 

Thou hast no friend, 

Who will come to thee. 

Who will ever see 

How that house pleaseth thee ; 

Who will ever open 

The door for thee 

And descend after thee. 

For soon thou art loathsome 
And hateful to see. 


TIIE WAVE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF TIEOGK. 


"Whither, thou turbid wave ? 
Whither, with so much haste, 
As if a thief wert thou ? 1 * 

"I am the Wave of Life, 
Stained with my margin’s dust ; 


From the struggle and the strife 
Of the narrow stream I fly 
To the Sea’s immensity, 

To wash from me the slime 
Of the muddy banks of Time.” 


WHITHER? 

FROM THE GERMAN OF MOLLER. 

I heard a brooklet gushing 4 
From its rocky fountain near, 
Down into the valley rushing, 
So fresh and wondrous dear. 
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I know' pot, wh*t came o'er me, 

Nor who the counsel gave ; 

BuLI fenst hasten downward, 

An with my pilgrim-stave $ 
ftownwrtd, and ever farther, 

And ever the brook beside ; 

And ever fresher murmured, 

And ever clearer, the tide. 

Is this the way I was going? 

Whither, O brooklet, say ! 

Thou hast, with thy soft murmur, 
Murmured my senses away. 

What do I say of a murmur ? 

That can no murmur be ; 

Tis the water-nymphs that are singing 
Their roundelays under me. 

Let them sing, my friend, let them murmur, 
And wander merrily near ? 

The wheels of a mill are going 
In every brooklet clear. 


THE HAPPIEST LAND. 

FRAGMENT OF A MODERN BALLAD —FROM HIE GERMAN. 

There sat one day in quiet. 

By an alehouse on the Rhine, 

Four hale and hearty fellows. 

And drank the precious wine. 

The landlord's daughter filled their cups 
Around the rustic board ; 

Then sat they all so calm and still, 

And spake not one rude word. 

But, when the maid departed, 

A Swabian raised his hand r 
And cried, all hot and flushed with wine, 

“ Long live the Swabian land t 
“ The greatest kingdom upon earth 
Cannot with that compare ; 

With aH the stout and hardy men 
And the nut-brown maidens there." 
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44 Ha 1 ” cried a Saxon, laughing, — 

And dashed his beard with wme ; 

“ I had rather livein Laplapd, 

Than that Swaman land of thine ! 

“ The goodliest land on all this earth 
It is the Saxon land 1 >• 

Then have I as many maidens ' 

As fingers on this hand V " 

“ Hold your tongues ! both Swabian and Saxon 1 ” 
A bold Bohemian cries ; 

11 If there's a heaven upon this earth, 

In Bohemia it lies. 

41 There the tailor blows the fl^te, 

And the cobbler blows the horn, 

And the miner blows the bugle, 

Over mountain gorge and bourn 1 ” 

• * * 

And then the landlord's daughter 
Up to heaven raised her hand, 

And said, 41 Ye may no more contend^ 

There lies the happiest land." 


SONG OF THE BELL. 


FROM TIIE GERMAN. 


Bell 1 thou soundest merrily, 
When the bridal party 
To the church doth hie t 
Bell 1 thou soundest solemnly, 
When, on Sabbath morning, 
Fields deserted lie ! 

Bell ! thou soundest merrily ; 
Tellest thou at evening, 

Bed-time draweth nigh 1 
Bell 1 thou soundest mournfully ; 
Tellest thou the bitter 
Farting hath gone l>y I 


Say ! how canst thou mourn 
How panst thou rejoice ? 

Thou art but metal dull 1 
And yet ail our sorrowings. 
And all our rejoicings, 

Thou dost feel them all 1 

God hath wonders many. 
Which we cannot fathom, 
Placed within thy form 1 
When the heart is sinking. 
Thou alone canst raise it. 
Trembling in the storm ! 
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BEWARE t 

FROM THR GERMAN. 


I KNOW a maiden fair to fee, 

Take care ! 

She can both false and friendly 
be, 

Beware ! Beware ! 

Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee ! 

She has two eyes, so soft and 
brown, 

Take care ! 

She gives a side-glance and looks 
down, 

Beware ! Beware 1 
Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee ! 

And she has hair of a golden hue, 
Take care ! 


And what she says, it is not true, 
Beware 1 Beware I 
Trust her not. 

She is fooling thee ! 

She has a bosom as white as snow, 
Take care ! 

She knows how much it is best to 
show, 

Beware 1 Beware 1 
Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee ! 



It is a fool's-cap for thee to wear. 
Beware 1 Beware ! 

Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee 1 


THE DEAD. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF KLOKTOCK. 


IIow they so softly rest, 

All, all the holy dead, 

Unto whose dwelling-place, 
Now doth my soul draw near ! 
How they so softly rest. 

All in their silent graves, 

Deep to corruption 
Slowly down-sinking ! 


And they no longer weep. 
Here, where complaint is still ! 
And they no longer feel, 

Here, wnere all gladness flies ! 
And by the cypresses 
Softly o’ershaoowed, 

Until the Angel 
Calif them, thev slumber ! 


THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF tTKLAND. 

“ Hast thou seen that lordly castle, 
Thai Castle by the Sea ? 

Qolden and red above it 
The clouds float gorgeously. 
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“ And fain it would stoop downward 
To the mirrowed Wave below ; 

And fain it would soar upward 
In the evening’s crimson glow.” 

11 Well have I seen that castle. 

That Castle by the Sea, 

And the moon above it standing, 

And the mist rise solemnly.” 

4t The winds and the waves of ocean, 

Had they a merry chime ? 

Didst thou hear, from those lofty chambers. 

The harp and the minstrel’s rhyme ? ” 

“ The winds and the waves of ocean. 

They rested quietly ; 

But I heard on the gale a sound of wail. 

And tears came to mine eye.” 

“ And sawest thou on the turrets 
The King and his royal bride ? 

And the wave of their crimson mantles ? 

And the golden crown of pride ? 

“ Led they not for|h, in rapture, 

A beauteous maiden there ? 

Resplendent as the morning sun, 

Beaming with golden hair ? ” 

“ Well saw I the ancient parents ; 

Without the crown of pride ; 

They were moving slow, in weeds of woe. 

No maiden was by their side ! ” 

THE BLACK KNIGHT. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 

’Twas Pentecost, the Feast of Gladness, 

When woods and fields put off all sadness. 

Thus began the King and spake ; 

*' So from the halls 
Of ancient Hofburg’s walls, 

A luxuriant Spring shall break.” 

Drums and trumpets echo loudly, f 
Wave the crimson banners proudly, 

From balcony the King looked on 3 
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In the play of spears 
Fell au the c*rftliefcs. 

Before the monarch’s stalwart son. 

To the barrier of the fight 
Rode at last a sable Knight, 

“ Sir Knight ! your name and scutcheon, say l w 
“ Should I speak it here, 

Ye would stand aghast with fear t 
I am a Prince of mighty sway ! ” 

When he rode into the lists. 

The arch of heaven grew black with mists, 

And the castle ’gan to rock. 

At the fust blow. 

Fell the youth from saddle-bow, 

Hardly rises from the shock. 

Pipe and viol call the dances. 

Torch-light through the high hall glances ; 

Waves a mighty shadow in ; 

With manner bland 
Doth ask the maiden's hand. 

Doth with her the dance begin ; 

Danced in sable iron sark, 

Danced a measure weird and dark. 

Coldly clasped her limits around. 

From breast and hair 
Down fall from her the fair 
Flowerets, faded, to the ground. 

To the sumptu&us banquet came 
Every Knight and every Dame. 

’Twixt son and daughter all distraught, 

With mournful mind 
The ancient King reclined. 

Gazed at them in silent thought. 

Pale the children both did look, 

But the guest a beaker took { 

“ Golden wine will make you whole I” 

The children drank, 

Gave many a courteous thank ; 

“ Oh, that draught was very cool 1 ’* 
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Each the (ether’s breest embraces, 

Son and daughter $ and their faces 
Cotourtess grow utterly. 

Whichever way 

Looks the fear-struck father gray, 

He beholds his dtftdren die. 

“ Woe ! the blessed chih.ren both 
Takest thou in the jt>y of youth ; „ 
Take me, too, the joyless father I” 
Spake the Grim Guest, 

From his hollow, cavernous breast, 

“ Roses in the spring I gather 1 ” 


SONG OF THE SILENT LAND. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SALIS. 

Into the Silent Land ! 

Ah ! who shall lead us thither ? 

Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather. 

And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand. 
Who leads us with a gentle hand 
Thither, O thither, 

Into the Silent Land ? 

Into the Silent Land 1 

To you, ye boundless regions 

Of all perfection I Tender morning-visions 

Of beautiful souls 1 The Future’s pledge and band 

Who in life's battle firm doth stand, 

Shall bear Hope’s tender blossoms 
Into the Silent Land. 

O Land 1 O Land ( 

For all the broken-hearted 

The mildest herald by our faith allotted, 

Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentle hand 
Into the land of the great Departed, 

Into the Silent Land 1 
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THE HEMLOCK-TREE. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

O K km lock -'tree ! O hemlock-tree ) how faithful are thy branches ! 
Green not alone in summer time, 

But in the winter's frost and rime 1 
O hemlock-tree t O hemlock-tree ! how faithful ore tky branches I 

O maiden fair ! O maiden fair ! how faithless is thy bosom ! 

To lore me in prosperity, 

And leave me m adversity 1 

O maiden fair ! O maiden fair 1 how faithless is thy bosom ! 

The nightingale, the nightingale, thou tak’st for thine example 1 
So long as summer laughs she sings, 

* But in the autumn spreads her wings. 

The nightingale, the nightingale, thou tak'st for thine example ! 

The meadow brook, the meadow brook, is mirror of thy falsehood ! 

It flows so long as falls the rain, 

In drought its springs soon dry again. 

The meadow brook, the meadow brook, is mirror of thy falsehood ! 

THE STATUE OVER THE CATHEDRAL DOOR. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF JULIUS MOSEN. 

Forms of saints and kings are standing 
The cathedral door above ; 

Vet I saw but one among them 
Who hath soothed my soul with love. 

In his mantle,— wound about him, 

As their robes the sowers wind, — 

Bore he swallows and (heir fledglings. 

Flowers and weeds of every load. 

And so stands he calm and childlike, 

High in wind and tempest wild ; 

O, were I like him exalted, 

I would be like him, a child 1 

And my songs, green leaves and blossoms. 

To the doors of heaven woukl bear, 

Calling, even in storm and tempest, 

Round me still these birds of air. 
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THE TWO LOCK* OF HAIR. 

FROM TUB GERMAN OF FFIZER. 

A youth, light-hearted and content, 

I wander through tl*e world j 
Here, Arab-like, is pitched my tent 
And straight again is fu%od. 

Yet oft I dream, that^moe a wife 
Close in my heart was locked, 

And in the sweet repose of life 
A blessed child 1 rocked. 

I wake 1 Away that dream, — away ! 

Too long did it remain ! 

So long, that both by night and day 
It ever comes again. 

The end lies ever in my thought ; 

To a grave so cold and deep 
The mother beautiful was brought ; 
Then dropped the child asleep. 

But now the dream is wholly o'er, 

I bathe mine eves and see ; 

And wander thro 9 the world once more, 
* A youth so light and free . 

Two locks, and they are wondrous fair. 
Left me that vision mild ; 

The brown is from the mother's hair, 
The blond is from the child. 

And when I see that lock of gold. 

Pale grows the evening-red ; 

And when the dark lock I behold, 

I wish that I were dead. 


ANNIE OF THARAW. 

PROM THE LOW GERMAN OF SIMON DACES. 

Annie of Tharaw, my true love of old, 

She is my life, and my goods, and Ay gold. 
Annie of Tharaw, her heart once again 
To me has surrendered in joy and in pain. 
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Annie of Tharaw, py riches, my good, 

Thou, O my soul, my flesh and my blood t 

Then come the cold weather, come sleet or come snow, 

We will stand by each other, however it blow. 

Oppression, and sickness, and sorrow, and pain. 

Shall be to our true love as links to the chaw. 

As the palm-tree standeth >so straight and so tall, 

The more the hail beats, and* the more the rains fall, — 

So love in our hearts shall grow mighty and strong. 

Through crosses, through sorrows, through manifold wrong 

Shouldst thou be torn from me to wander alone 
In a desolate land where the sun is scarce known, — 

Through forests 111 follow, and where the sea flows, 

Through ice and through iron, through armies of foes. 

Annie of Tharaw, my light and my sun. 

The threads of our two lives are woven in one. 

Whate’er I have bidden thee thou hast obeyed, 

Whatever forbidden thou hast not gainsaid. 

How in the turmoil of life can love stand, 

Where there is not one heart, and one mouth, and one hand > 
Some seek for dissension, and trouble, and stnfe ; 

Like a dog and a cat live such man and wife. 

Annie of Tharaw, such is not Our love ; 

Thou art my lambkin, my chick, and my dove. 

Whate’er my desire is, in thine may be si“en ; 

I am king of the household, and thou art its queen. 

It is this, O my Annie, my heart's sweetest rest, 

That makes of us twain but one soul in one breast. 

This turns to a heaven the hut where we dwell ; 

While wrangling soon changes a home to a hell. 


THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINRICH HEINE. 

The sea hath its pearls, 

The heaven hath its stars j 
But my heart, my heart,. 

My heart hath its kne, „ 
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Great ore the sea and the heaven ; 

Yet greater is my hfrrt, 

And fairer than pearls End stars 
Flashes and beams my love. 

Thou little, youthful maiden, 

Come unto my gredl heart f* 

My heart, and the sea, ani the heaven, 
Are melting away wit*- love 1 


THE LEGEND OF THE CROSSBILL. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF JULIUS MOSEN* 

On the cross the dying Saviour 
Heavenward lifts his eyelids calm, 

Feels, bat scarcely feds, a trembling 
In his pierced and bleeding palm. 

And by all the world forsaken. 

Sees he how with zealous care 
At the ruthless nail of iron 
A little bird Is striving there. 

Stained with blood and never tiring, 

With its beak it does not cease, 

From the cross ’twoald free the Saviour, 

Its Creator's Son release. 

And the Saviour speaks in ltiitdne&s : 

41 Blest be thou of all the good ! 

Bear, as token of this moment, 

Marks of blood and Jholy, rood ! ” 

And that bird is called the crossbill ; 

Covered eU, with blood so clear, 

Tn the groves of pine it singeth 

Songs, like legends, strange to hear. 

POETIC APHORISMS. 

FROM THE S1NNGED1CHTB OF FRIEDRICH VON LOGAU. 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

MONEY, 

W HEREUNTO is money good? 

Who has it not wants nardihood, 

Who has it has much trouble and care, 

Who once has had it has despair. 
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THE BEST MEDICINES. 

Joy and temperance and repose 
Slam the door on the doctor's nose. 

SIN. 

Man-Hke is it to dill into sin, 

Fiend-like is it to dwell therein » 

Christ-like is it for sin to grieve. 

God-like is it aU sin to leave. 

LAW or LIFE, 
live I, so live I, 

To my lord heartily, 

To my Prince faithrally, 

To my Neighbour honestly, 

Die I, so die I. 

POVERTY AND BLINDNESS. 

A blind man is a poor man, and blmd a poor man is ; 

For the former seeth no man, and the latter no man sees. 

CREEDS. 

Lutheran, Popish, Calvinistic, all these creeds and doctrines three 
Extant are ; but still the doubt is, where Christianity may be. 

'1HE RESTLESS HEART. 

A millstone and the human heart, are driven ever round j 

If they have nothing else to grind, they must themselves be ground. 

CHRISTIAN LOVE. 

Whilom Love was like a 'fire, and warmth and comfort it bespoke ; 
But, alas ! it is now quenched, and only bites us, like a smoke. 

ART AND TACT, 

Intelligence and courtesy not always are combined ; 

Often in a wooden house a golden room we find. 

RETRIBUTION. 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small 
Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness grinds be all. 

TRUTH. 

When by night the frogs are croaking, kindle but a torch's fire, 

Ha I how soon they all are silent ! Thus truth silences the liar* 
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RHYMES# 

If jwhaps these lh vines of mine should sound npt well in strangers cars, 
They have only to bethink them that it happens so with theirs ; 

For so long as words, like mortals, call a fatherland their own, 

They will be most highly valued where they are best and longest known. 


THE BUND GIRL OF CASTEL-CUILLfc. 

FROM THE GASCON OF JASMIN. 


Only the Lowland tongue of Scotland might 
Rehearse this little tragedy aright : 

Let me attempt it with an English quill ; 
And take, Q Reader, for the deed the will. 


I. 


At the foot of the mountain height 
Where is perched Castel-Cuilld, 

When the apple, the plum, and the almond-tree 
In the plain below were growing white, 

This is the song one might perceive 
On a Wednesday mom of Saint Joseph’s E\e : 

“ The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom, 
So fair a bride shall leave her home 1 


Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 
So fair a bride shall pass to-day 1” 


This old Te Deum, rustic rites attending, 
Seemed from the clouds descending ; 
When lo ! a merry company 
Of rosy village girls, clean as the eye, 

Each one with her attendant swain, 
Came to the diff, all singing the same strain ; 
Resembling there, so near unto the sky, 
Rejoicing angels, that kind Heaven has sent 
For their delight and our encouragement 
Together blending, 

Ana soon descending 
The narrow sweep 
Of the hill-side steep, 
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They wind aslant 
Toward Saint Amant 


.Through lea|y alleys 
Of verdurous valleys. 
'With merry pdlies 
Smgibg their chant. 


9 


44 The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom, 
So fair a bride shall leave her home 1 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 

So fair a bride shall pass to-day! ” 


It is Baptiste, and his affianced maiden, 

With garlands for the bridal laden 1 

The sky was blue ; without one cloud of gloom, 

The sun of March was shining brightly, 

And to the air the freshening MinU gave lightly 
Its breathings of perfume. 

When one beholds the dusky hedges blossom, 

A rustic bridal, ah 1 how swept it u> 1 
To sounds of joyous melodies, 

That touch with tenderness the trembling bosom, 

A band of maidens, 

Gaily frolicking, 

A band of youngsters 
Wildly rollicking 1 
Kissing, 

Caressing, 

With fingers pressing, 

Till in the veriest 
Madness of mirth, as they dance, 

I hey retreat and advance, 

Trying whose laugh shall be loudest and merriest 
While the bnde, with roguish i»je% 

Suiting with them, now escapes and cries s 
44 Those who catch me 

Married venly 
This year shall be 1 ” 


And all pursue with eager haste. 

And all attain what they pursue, 

And touch her pretty apron fresh and new, 
And the linen kirtle round her waist. 
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Meanwhile, whence comes it that among 
These youthful maidens fresh and fair, 

So joyous, with such laughing air, 

Baptiste stands sighing, with silent tongue ? 
And yet the bride is fair and young 1 
It* it Saint Joseph would say to uftull. 

That love, o’er-hasty, precedeth a fell ?. 

O, no ! for a maiden frail, I Jrow, 

Never bore so lofty a brow 1 
What lovers ! they give not a single caress ! 

To see them so careless and cold to-day, 

These are grand people, one would say. 

What oils Baptiste ? what grief doth him oppress ? 


It is, that, half way up the hill, 

In yon cottage, by whose walls 
Stand the cart-house and the stafls, 
Dwelleth the blind orphan still, 
Daughter of a veteran old ; 

And you must know, one year ago. 
That Margaret, the young and tender, 
Was the village pride ana splendor, 
And Baptiste her lover bold. 

Love, the deceiver, them ensnared ; 
For them the altar was prepared ; 

But alas 1 the summer’s blight. 

The dread disease that none can stay, 
The pestilence that walks by night. 
Took the young bride's sight away. . 


All at the father’s stern command was changed ; 
Their peace was gone, but not their love estranged ; 
Wearied at home, ere long the lover fled ; 

Returned but three short days ago, 

The golden chain they round him throw, 

He is enticed, and onward led 
To marry Angela, and yet 
Is thinking ever of Maigaret. 


.Then suddenly a maiden cried, 

"Anna, Theresa, Man r , Kate! 

Here comes the cripple Tone ! " And By a fountain's side 
A woman, bent and gray with years, 

Under the mulberry-trees appears. 
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And all towards her run, as fleet 
As had they wings upon their feet. 

It is that Jane, the cripple Jane, 

Is a soothsayer, wary and kind. 

She tclleth fortunes, and none complain. 

She promises one a village swain, 

Another a happy wedding-day, 

And the bride a lovely boy straightway. 

All comes to pass as she avers ; 

She never deceives, she never errs. 

But for this once the village seer 
Wears a countenance severe, 

And from beneath her eyebrows thin and white 
Her two eyes flash like cannons bright 
Aimed at the bridegroom in waistcoat blue, 

Who, like a statue, stands in view ; 

Changing colour, as well he might. 

When the beldame wrinkled and gray 
Takes the young bride by the hand, 

And, with the tip of her reedy wand 
Making the sign of the cross, doth say : — 

41 Thoughtless Angela, beware ! 

1-est, when thou weddest this false bridegroom. 

Thou diggest for thyself a tomb 1 " 

And she was silent ; and the maidens fair 
Saw from each eye escape a swollen tear ; 

But on a little streamlet silver-clear. 

What arc two drops of turbid rain ? 

Saddened a moment, the bridal train 
Resumed the dance and song again ; 

The bridegroom only was pale with fear 
And down green alleys 
Of verdurous valleys, 

With merry sallies, 

They sang the refrain 

“ The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom, 

So fair a bride shall leave her home t 

Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 

So fair a bride shall pass to-day 
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And by suffering worn and weary, 

But beautiful as some fair angel yet, 

Thus lamented Margaret, 

In her cottage lone and dreary : — 

“ He has arrived I arrived ai last ! 

Vet Jane has named him not these three days past 
Arrived ! yet keeps aloof so far I 
And knows that of my night he is the star ; 

Knows that long months I wait alone, benighted. 
And count the moments since he went away ! 
Come ! keep the promise of that happier day. 
That I may keep the faith to thee 1 plighted ! 
What joy have I without thee ? what delight ? 
Grief wastes my life, and makes it misery ; 

Day for the others ever, but for me 
For ever night 1 for ever night ! 

When he is gone ’tis dark 1 my soul is sad ! 

I suffer ! O my God ! come, make me glad. 

When he is near, no thoughts of day intrude ; 
Day has blue heavens, but Baptiste has blue eyes ! 
Within them shines for me a heaven of love, 

A heaven all happiness, like that above. 

No more of grief! no more of lassitude ! 
Earth I forget, — and heaven, and all distresses. 
When seated by my side my hand he presses ; 

But when alone, remember all ! 

Where is Baptiste ? he hears not when I call ! 

A branch of ivy, dying on the ground ! 

I need some bough to twine around ! 

In pity come 1 be to my suffering kind ! 

True love, they say, in grief doth more abound ! 
What then — when one is blind ? 

•* Who knows? perhaps I am forsaken ! 

Ah 1 woe is me ! then bear me to my grave ! 

O God ! what thoughts within me waken ! 
Away ! lie will ictum ! I do but rave ! 
lie will return ! I need not fear ! 
lie swore it by our Saviour dear ; 

He could not come at liis own will ; 

Is weary, or perhaps is ill ! 
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Perhaps his heart, in this disguise, 

Prepares for me some sweet surprise ! 

But some one comes 1 Though blind, my heart can sec 1 
And that deceives me not l 'us he ! ’tis he ! ” 

And the door ajar is set, 

And poor, confiding Margaret 
Rises, with outstretched arms, but sightless eyes ; 

’Tis only Paul, her brother, who thus cries : — 

11 Angela the bride has passed ! 

I saw the wedding guests go by ; 

Tell me, my sister, why were we not asked ? 

For all are there but you and 1 1 ” 

44 Angela married ! and not send 
To tell her secret unto me ! 

Oh, speak ! who may the bridegroom be ? n 
44 My sister, r tis Baptiste, thy fnend ! ” 

A cry the blind girl gave, but nothing said ; 

A milky whiteness spreads upon her cheeks ; 

An icy hand, os heavy as lead, 

Descending, as her brother speaks, 

Upon her heart, that has ceased to beat, 

Suspends a while its life and heat. 

She stands beside the boy, now sore distressed, 

A wax Madonna as a peasant dressed. 

At length, the bridal song again 
Brings her back to her sorrow and pain. 

44 Hark 1 the joyous airs arc ringing 1 
Sister, dost thou hear them singing/ 

How merrily they laugh and jest 1 
Would we were bidden with the rest ! 

I would don my hose of homespun gray. 

And my doublet of linen striped and gay ; 

Perhaps they will come : for they do not wed 
Till to-morrow at seven o’clock, it is said ! ’* 

44 1 know it I ” answered Margaret ; 

Whom the vision, with aspect black as jet. 

Mastered again ; and its hand of icc 
Held her heart crushed, as in a vice ! 

44 Paul, be not sad ! Tis a holiday ; 

To-morrow put on thy doublet gay ! 
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But leave me now for a while alone.” 

Away, with a hop and a jump, went Taul, 

And, as he whistled along the hall, 

Entered Jane, the cripple crone. 

“ Holy Virgin ! what dreadful heat 1 
I am faint and weary, and out of breath ! 

But thou art cold, — art chill a* death : 

My little friend ! what aHb thee, sweet ? ” 

“ Nothing 1 I heard them singing home the bride ; 

And, as I listened to the song, 

I thought my turn would come ere long, 

Thou knowest it is at Whitsuntide. 

Thy cards forsooth can never lie, 

To me such joy they prophesy. 

Thy skill shall be vaunted far and wide 
When they behold him at my side. 

And poor Baptiste, wliat sayest thou ? 

It must seem long to him ; — methinks 1 see him l—w l n 
Jane, shuddering, her hand doth press : 

* * Thy love I cannot all approve ; 

Wc must not trust too much to happiness ; — 

Go pray to God, that thou mayst love him less ! ’* 

“ The more I pray, the more I love ! 

It is no sin, for God is on my side ! ” 
h was enough ; an<^ Jane no more replied. 

Now to all hope her heart is barred and cold ; 

But to deceive the beldame old 
She takes a sweet, contented air. 

Speaks of foul weather or of fair. 

At every word the maiden smiles ! 

Thus the beguilcr she beguiles ; 

So that, departing at the evening’s close, 

She says, * * She may be saved ! she nothing knows ! * 

Tour Jane, the cunning sorceress ! 

Now that thou wouldst, thou art no prophetess ! 

This morning, in the fulness of thy heart, 

Thou wast so, far beyond thine art ! 
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Now rings the bell, nine times reverberating, 

And the white daybreak* stealing up the sky. 

Sees in two cottages two maidens waiting, 

How differently 1 

Queen of a day, by flatterers caressed. 

The one puts on her cross and crown, 

Hecks with a huge bouquet her breast, 

And flaunting, fluttering up and down. 

Looks at herself, and cannot rest. 

The other, blind, within her little room, 
lias neither crown nor flower's perfume ; 

But in their stead for something gropes apart 
That in a drawer's recess doth he, 

And, 'neath her bodice of bright scarlet dye, 
Convulsive clasps it to her heart. 

The one, fantastic, light as air, 
v Alid kisses ringing, 

And joyous singing, 

Forgets to say her morning prayer I 

The other, with cold drops upon her brow, 

Joins her two hands, and kneels upon the floor, 
And whispers, as her brother opes the door.’ 

“ O God ! forgive me now ! 19 

And then the orphan, young and blind, 
Conducted by her brother’s nand. 

Towards the church, through paths unscanncd, 
With tranauil air, her way doth wind. 

Odours of laurel, making her faint and pale, 

Round her at times exhale ; 

And in the sky as yet no sunny ray. 

But brumal vapours gray. 

Near that castle, fair to see, 

Crowded with sculptures old, in every part. 

Marvels of nature and of art, 

And proud of its name of high degree, * 

A little chapel, almost bare, 

At the bate of the rock, is builded there ; 
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All glorious that it lifts aloof, 

Above each jealous cottage roof* 

Its sacred. summit, swept by autumn gales, 

And its blackened steeple high in air, 

Round which the osprey screams and sails. 

41 Paul, lay thy noisy rattle bj ! ” 

Thus Margaret said. “ Where are we? we ascend 1 ” 

“ Yes ; seest thou not our journey's end ? 

Mearest not the osprey from the belfry cry ? 

The hideous bird, that brings ill luck, we know ! 

Dost thou remember when our father said. 

The night we watched beside his bed, 

O daughter, I am weak and low ; 

Take care of Paul ; I feel that I am dying 1 1 
And thou, and he, and I, all fell to crying? 

Then on the roof the osprey screamed aloud $ 

And here they brought our father in a shroud. 

There is his grave ; there stands Lhe cross we set ; 

Why dost thou clasp me so, dear Margaret? — 

Come in 1 The bride will be here soon ; 

Thou tremblcht 1 O my God l thou art going to swoon ! ’* 

She could no more, — the blind girl, weak and weary ! 

A voice seemed crying from that grave so dreary, 

“What would st thou do, my daughter?” — and she started* 
And <piick recoiled, aghast, faint-hearted ; 

But Paul, impatient, urges ever more 
Her steps toward the open door ; 

And when, beneath her feet, the unhappy maid 
Crushes the laurel near tlie house immortal, 

And with her head, as Paul talks on again. 

Touches the crown of tiligrane 
Suspended from the low-arche<l portal. 

No more restrained, no more afraid, 

She walks as for a feast arrayed, 

And in the ancient chapel’s sombre night 
They both are lost to sight. 

At length the tell, 

With booming sound. 

Sends forth, resounding round, 

It i hymeneal peal o'er lock and down the dell. 
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It is broad day, with sunshine and with rain ; 

And yet the guests delay not long, 

For soon arrives the bridal train, 

And with it brings the village throng. 

In sooth, deceit maketh no mortal gay, 

For lo ! Baptiste on this triumphant day, 

Mute as an idiot, sad as yester-moming, 

Thinks only of the beldame's words of warning. 

And Angela thinks of her cross, I wis ; 

To be a bride is all 1 The pretty lisper 

Feels her heart swell to hear all round her whisper, 

“ How beautiful I how beautiful she is I ” 

But she must calm that giddy head. 

For already the mass is said ; 

At the holy table stands the priest ; 

The wedding ring is blessed ; Baptiste receives it ; 

Ere on the finger of the bride he leaves it, 
lie must pronounce one word at least ! 

*Tis spoken ; and sudden at the groomsman’s side 
4 ‘ *Tis he I ** a well-known voice has cried. 

And while the wedding guests all hold their breath, 

Ones the confessional, and the blind girl, see ! 
“Baptiste,” she said, “since thou hast wished my ih k aih, 
As holy water be my blood for thee ; ” 

And calmly in the air a knife suspended 1 
Doubtless her guardian angel near attended, 

For anguish did its work so well. 

That, ere the fatal stroke descended, 

Lifeless she fell ! 

At eve, Instead of bridal verse. 

The De Profundus filled the air ; 

Decked with dowers a single hearse 
To the church -yard forth they bear; 

Village girls in robes of snow 
Follow, weeping as they go ; 

Nowhere was a smile that day, 

No, ah no ! for each one seemed to say 

“ The roads shall mourn and be veiled in gloom, 

So fair a corpse shall leave its home J a 
Should mourn and should weep, ah, well-away I 
So fair a corpse shall pass to-day ! ” 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

FROM THE NOkL BOURUUIGNON DE GUX BAROZAI. 


I hear along oar street 
Pass the minstrel throngs ; 
llark ! they play so sweet, 
On v their hautboys, Christmas songs! 
* Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire! 

In December ring 
Every day the chimes ; 

Loud the gleemen sing 
In the streets their merry rhymes. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire ! 
Shepherds at the grange, 
Where the Babe was born, 
Sang, with many a change, 
Christmas carols until morn. 

. Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire ! 
These good people sang 
Songs devout and sweet ; 
While the rafters rang, 

There they stood with freezing feet. 


Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire. 

, Nuns in frigid cells 
At this holy tide, 

For want of something else, 
Christmas songs at times have tried. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire. 

Washerwomen old. 

To the sound they beat, 

Sing by rivers cold, 

With uncovered heads and feet. 

Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire. 

Who by the fireside stands 
Stamps his feet and sings ; 

But he who blows his hands 
Not so gay a carol brings. 

Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire! 


BALLADS. 


THE SKELETON IN ARMOUR. 

PREFATORY NOTE. 

The following Ballad was suggested to me while riding on the sea-shore at Newport. 
A year or two previous a skeleton had been dug up at Fall River, clad in broken and 
corroded armour ; and the idea occured to me of connecting it with the Round Tower at 
Newport, generally known hitherto as the Old Windmill, thfngh now claimed by the 
Danes as a work or their early ancestors. Professor Rain, in the Mimoirtt it la Sociiti 
Roy nle its Antiqunirts du Rent, for 1838-9, says,— 

“There is no mistaking in this instance the style in which the more ancient stone 
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edifices of the North were constructed/ the style which belongs to the Roman or Ante* 
Gothic architecture, and which, especially after the time of Charlemagne, diffused itself 
from Italy over the whole of the West and North of Europe, where it continued to pre- 
dominate until the close of the twelfth century ; that style which some authors have, from 
one of its meet striking characteristics, called the round arch style, the same which in 
England is denominated Saxon and sometimes Norman architecture.- 

“ On the ancient structure in Newport there are no ornaments remaining which might 
possibly have served to guide us in assigning the probable date of its erection. That no 
vestige whatever is fonaa of the pointed' arch, nor any approximation to it, is indicative 
of an earlier rather than of a later period. From such characteristics as remain, however, 
we can scarcely form any other inference than one, in which I am persuaded that all who 
are familiar with Old-Northern architecture will concur, that this building was 
ERECTED AT A PERIOD DECIDEDLY NOT LATBK THAN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. This 
remark applies, of course, to the original building only, and not to the alterations that 
it subsequently received ; for there are several such alterations in the upper part of the 
building which cannot be mistaken, and which were most likely occasioned by its being 
adapted in modem times to various uses, for example, as the substructure of a windmill, 
and latterly as a hay magazine. To the same times may be referred the windows, the 
fireplace, and the apertures made above the columns. That this building could not have 
been erected for a windmill is What an architect will oas'ly discern." 

1 will not enter into a discussion of the point. 1 1 is sufficiently well established for the 
purpose of a ballad, though doubtless many an honest citizen of Newport, who lias 
passed his days within sight of the Round Tower, will be ready to exclaim with Sancho, 
“God bless me I did I not warn you to have a care of what you were doing, for that it 
was nothing but a windmill ! and nobody could mistake it, but one who had the like 
in his head." 


“ Speak ! speak ! thou fearful guest 
Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude armour drest. 

Contest to daunt me ! 

Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 

But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if asking alms, 

Why dost thou haunt mo ? ” 

Then, from those cavernous eyes 
Pale flashes seemed to rise, 

As when the northern skies 
Gleam in December ; 

And, like the water's flow 
Under December's snow, 

Came a dull voice of woe 
From the heart’s chamber. 

“ I was a Viking old ! 

My deeds, though manifold, 

No Skald in song has told, 

No Saga taught thee 1 


Take heed, that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse, 

Else dread a dead man’s curse ; 
For this I sought thee. 

“ Far in the Northern Land, 

By the wild Baltic’s strand, 

I, with my childish hand, 

Tamed the ger-falcon ; 

And, with my skates fast-bound, 
Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. 

"Oft to his frozen lair 
Tracked I the grisly bear, 

While from my path the hare 
Fled like a shadow $ 

Oft through the forest dark 
Followed the were-wolfs bark, 
Until the soaring lark 

Sang from me meadow. 
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“But when I older grew, 
Joining a corsair's crew, 

O’er the dark sea I flew 
With the marauders. 

Wild was the life we led ; 

Many the souls that sped, 

Many the hearts that bled, 

*By our stern orders. 

(< Many a wassail -bout 
Wore the lone winter out ; 
Often our midnight shout 
Set the cocks crowing, 

As we the Berserk’s talc 
Measured in cups of ale. 
Draining the oaken pail, 

Filled to o’erflowing. 

“ Once as I told in glee 
Tales of the stormy sen, 

Soft eyes did gaze on me , 
Burning yet tender ; 

And as the white stars shine 
On the dark Norwny pine, 

On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendour. 

1 “ I wooed the blue-eyed maid, 
Yielding, yet half afraid, 

And in the forest's shade 
Our vows were plighted. 
Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast, 

Like birds within their nest 
By the hawk frighted. 

“ Bright in her father’;* hall 
Shields gleamed upon the wall, 
I^oud sang the minstrels all, 
Chaunting his gloiy ; 
When of old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter’s hand, 
Mute did the minstrels stand 
To hear my stor>. 
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“ While the brown ale he quaffed, 
Loud then the champion laughed, 
And as the wind -gusts waft 
The sea-foam brightly, 

So the loud laugh of scorn, 

Out of those lips unshorn, 

From thi deep 'drinking-horn 
Blew the foam lightly. 

“ She was a Prince’s child, 

I but a Viking wild, 

And though she blushed and 
smiled, 

I was discarded ! 

Should not the dove so white ' 
Follow the sea-mew’s flight, 

Why (lid they leave that night 
Her nest unguarded ? 

II Scarce had I put to sea. 

Bearing the maid with me, — 
Fairest of all was she 

Among the Norsemen ! — 
When on the white-sea strand, 
Waving his arm&d hand. 

Saw we old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsemen. 

“ Then launched they to the blast. 
Bent like a reed each mast, 

Yet we were gaining fast, 

When the wind failed us ; 

And with a sudden flaw 
Came round the gusty Skaw, 

So that our foe we saw 
Laugh as he hailed us. 

11 And as to catch ihc gale 
Round veered the flapping sail, 
Death 1 was the helmsman’s hail, 
Death without quarter 1 
Mid ships with iron keel 
‘Struck we her fcibs of steel ; 

I >o\\ n her black hulk did reel 
Through the black water ! 

U 2 
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“ As with his wings aslant, 

Sails the fierce cormorant, 

Seeking some rocky haunt) 

With his prey laden ; 

So toward the open main, 

Keating to sea again, 

Through the wild hurricane, 

Bore I the maiden. 

“ Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm was o’er, 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 
Stretching to lee-word ; 

There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 

Which, to this very hour, 

Stands looking sea- ward. 

“ There lived we many years ; 
Time dried the maiden’s tears ; 
She had forgot her fears, 

She was a mother ; 


Death closed her mild blue eyes, 
Under that tower she lies ; 

Ne’er shall the sun arise 
On such another 1 
“ Still grew my bosom then, 

Still os a stagnant fen ; 

Hateful to me were men, 

The sun-light hateful 1 
In the vast forest here, 

Clad in my warlike gear, 

Fell I upon my spear, 

0, death was grateful : 
n Thus, seamed with many scars, 
Bursting these prison bars, 

Up to its native stars 
My soul ascended ! 

There from the flowing l>owl 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 
Skoal! to the Northland ! skoal! ” * 
— Thus the tale ended. 


tiie wreck: of the hesperus. 

It was the sdhooncr Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintrv sea ; 

And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 

To l>car him company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 

Her checks like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds 
That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm, 

Ilis pipe was in his mouth, 

And he watdhed how the veering flaw did blow 
The smoke now West, now South, 

Then up and, spake an old Sailor, 

Had sailed the Spanish Main, 

11 I pray fhee, nut into yonder port, 

For 1 fear a hurricane. 

fc 

* In Scandinavia this is the customary salutation whan drinking a health. 1 have 
alightly changed the orthography of the word, in ord:r to preserve the correct pro- 
nunciation. 
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“ Last night, the moon had a golden ring, 

And to-night no moon we see 1 ” 

The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe. 

And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and colder blew the wind, 

A gale from the North-east ; 

The snow fell hissing in the brii s. 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 

Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength ; 

She shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed. 
Then leaped her cable’s length. 

*' Come hither ! come hither 1 my little daughter, 
And do not tremble so ; 

For I can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did blow.” 
lie wrapped her in his seaman’s coat 
Against the stinging blast ; 
lie cut a rope from a broken spar. 

And bound her to the mast. 

“Oh father ! I hear the church-bells ring, 

O say, what may it be ? ” 

“ ’Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast : ” 

And he steered for the open sea. 

“ O father 1 I hear the sound of guns, 

O say, what may it be ? " 

“ Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea 1 ” 

“ O father ! 1 see a gleaming light, 

O say, what may it be ? " 

But the father answered never a word, 

A frozen corpse was he. 

I, ashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 

With his face turned to the skies. 

The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 
That saved she might bo ; . 

Ami she thought of Christ who stilled the wave 
On the l^akc of Galilee. 
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And fast through the midnight dark and dreat. 

Through the whistling sleet atid snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman’s Woe. 

And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came firom the land ; 

It was the sound of the trampling surf, 

On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

The breakers were right beneath her bows. 

She drifted a weary wreck, 

And a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles from her deck. 

She struck where the white and fleecy waves 
Ixx>ked soft as carded wool, 

Hut the cruel rocks, they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull, 
llcr rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 

With the masts went by the board ; 

Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 

Ho ! ho ! the breakers roared ! 

At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast, 

To see the form of a maiden fair 
Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 

And he saw her hair, like the brown seaweed, 

On the billows fall and rise. 

•Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 

In the midnight and the snow ! 

Christ save us all from a death like this, 

On the reef of Norman's Woe I 

THE LUciT OF- EDENHALL. 

FROM THR GERMAN OF UHLAN D. 

|Tlie tradition upon which this ballad is founded, and the " shards of the Luck of 
I'denh.ill," still exist in England. 'Ilie goblet is in the possession of Sir Christopher 
Musgrave, Hart., of Kden Hall, CumbemnJ ; and is not so entirely shattered as the 
ballad leaves it.] 

Of Edenhall, ihe youthful Lord 
Hid- sound the festal trumpet’s call ; 
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He rises at the banquet board, 

And cries, 'mid the drunken revellers all, 

“ Now bring me the Luck of Edenhall 1 ” 

The butler hears the words with pain, 

The house's oldest seneschal 
Takes slow from its silken cloth again 
The drinking glass of erysta 1 call ; 

They call it the Luck of Edenhall. 

Then said the Lord, “ This glass to praise, 
Fill with red wine from Portugal ! ” 

The gray-beard with trembling hand obeys ; 
A purple light shines over all. 

It beams from the Luck of Edenhall. 

Then speaks the Lord, and waves it light, 

“ This glass of flashing crystal tall 
Gave to iny sires the Fountoin-Sprite ; 

She wrote in it, Jf this glass doth fall % 
Farewell then , O Luck of Edenhall! 

“ 'Twas right a goblet the Fate should be 
Of the joyous race of Edenhall !. 

Deep draughts drink wc right willingly ; 
And willingly ring, with merry call, 

Kling ! klang ! to the Luck of Edenhall ! ” 
First rings it deep, and full, and mild. 

Like to the sound of a nightingale ; 

Then like the roar of a torrent wild ; 

Then mutters at last like the thunder's fall, 
The glorious Luck of Edenhall. 

“ For its keeper takes a rnce of might, 

The fragile goblet of crystal tall ; 

It has lasted longer than is right ; 

Kling t klang 1 with a harder blow than all 
Will I try the Luck of Edenhall ! " 

As the goblet ringing flics apait. 

Suddenly cracks the vaulted hall ; 

And, through the rift, the wild flames start ; 
The guests in dust are scattered all 
With the Breaking Luvk of Edcnhf.ll 1 
In storms the foe, with Are and sword ; 

He in the night had scaled the wall. 
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Slain by the sword lies the youthful Lord, 

But holds in his hand the costal tall, 

The shattered Luck of Edenhall. 

On the morrow the butler gropes alone, 

The gray-beard in the desert hall, 

He seeks his Lord’s burnt skeleton, 

He seeks in the dismal ruin's fall 
The shards of the Luck of Edenhall. 

“ The stone wall,” saith he, ** doth fall aside, 

Down must the stately columns fall ; 

Glass is this earth’s Luck and Pride ; 

In atoms shall fall this earthly ball 
One day like the Luck of Edenhall ! ” 

TIIE ELECTED KNIGHT. 

FROM THE DANISH. 

[This strange and somewhat mystical ballad is from Nyerup and RalibekV Dattske 
fiser of the Middle Ages. It seems to refer to the first preaching of Christianity in the 
North, and to the institution of Knight-errantry. The three maidens I suppose to be 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. The irregularities of the original have been carefully pre- 
served in the translation.] 

Sir Oluf he rideth over the plain, 

Full seven miles broad and seven miles wide, 

But never, ah never can meet with the man 
A tilt with him dare ride. 

He saw under the hill side 
A Knight full well equipped ; 

Hit. steed was black, his helm uas tarred ; 

He was riding at, full speed. 

He wore ujion his spurs 
Twelve little golden birds ; 

Anon he spurred his steed with a clang, 

And there sat all the birds and sang. 

He wore upon his mail 
Twelve little golden wheels ; 

Anon in eddies the wild wind blew, 

And round and round the wheels they flew. 

I It* wore before his breast 
A lance that was poised in rest ; 

And it was sharper than diamond-stone, 

It made Sit OluPs heart to groan. 
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He wore upon his helm 
A wreath of ruddy, gold? 

And that gave him the Maidens Three, 

The youngest was fair to behold. 

Sir Oluf questioned the knight eftsoon 
If he were come from heaven down ; 

“ Art thou Christ of heaven ? quoth he, 

" So will I yield me ijnto thee/* 

“ 1 ain not Christ the Great, 

Thou shalt not yield thee yet } 

I am on Unknown Knight ; 

Three modest Maidens have me bedight.” 

“Art thou a Knight elected, 

And have three Maidens thee bedight ? 

So shalt thou tide a tilt this day, 

For all the Maidens' honour !" 

The first tilt they together rale, 

They put theiT steeds to the test ; 

The second tilt they together rode, 

They proved their ftiahhood best 

The third tilt they together rode, 

Neither of them would yield ; 

The fourth tilt they together rode, 

They both fell on the field. 

Now lie the lords upon the plain, 

And their blood runs until death ; 

Now sit the Maidens in the high tower, 

The youngest sorrows till death. 


POEMS ON 8LAVEBY. 

1842. 

[The following Poems, with one exception, were written at sea, in the latter part of 
Oitober. I had not then heard of Dr. Channmg’s death. Since that event the poem 
addressed to him is no longer appropriate. 1 have decided, however, to let it remain as 
it was written, a feeble testimony of my admiration for a great and good man.] 

TO WILLIAM E. CHANNING. 

Tnft pages of thy l>ook I read, 

And as t closed each one, » 

My heart, responding, ever said, 

“Servant of God ! well done ! ” 
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Well done 1 thy. words are great and bold ; 

At times they seem to me 
Like Luther's, in the days of old. 

Half- battles for the free* 

Go on, until this land revokes 
The old and chartered Lie, 

The feudal curse, whose whips and yokes 
Insult humanity. 

A %’oice is ever at thy side 
Speaking in tones of might, 

Like the prophetic voice, that cried. 

To John in Fatmos, “ Write 1 " 

Write ! and tell out this bloody tale ; 

Record this dire eclipse, 

This Day of Wrath, this Endless Wail, 
This dread Apocalypse. 


THE SLAVE'S DREAM. 

Reside the ungathered rice he lay, 

1 lis sickle in his hand ; 

Ills breast was bare, his matted hair 
Was buried in the sand. 

Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep. 

He saw hisJlative Land. 

Wide through the landscape of his dreams 
The lordly .Niger flowed j 

Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 
Once more a king he strode ; 

And heard the tinkling caravans 
Descend the mountain-road. 

He saw once more his dark -eyed queen 
Among her children stand ; 

They clasped Ids neck, they kissed his cheeks, 
They held him by the hand ! — 

A tear burst from the sleeper’s lids 
And fell into the sand. 

And then at furious speed he rode 
Along the Niger's bank ; 
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His bridle-reins were golden chains. 

And, with a martial clank, 

At each leap he could feel his scabbard of steel 
Smiting his stallion's flank. 

Before him, like a blood.red flag, 

The bright flamingoes flew • 

From mom till night he followed their flight, 

O’er plains where the tamarind grew, 

Till he saw the roofs of Caflrc huts, 

And the ocean rose to view. 

At night he heard the lion roar, 

And the hyaena scream ; 

And the river-horse as he crushed the leeds 
Beside some hidden stream ; 

And it passed, like a glorious toll of drums 
Through the triumph of his dream. 

The forests, with their myriad tongues, 

Shouted of liberty ; 

And the blast of the Desert cried aloud, 

With a voice so wild and free, 

That he started in his sleep and smiled 
At their tempestuous glee. 

He did not feel the driver’s whip, 

Nor the burning heat of day ; 

For death had illumined the Land of Sleep, 

And his lifeless body lay 

A worn out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away ! 


THE GOOD TART, THAT SHALL NOT BE TAKEN AWAY. 

She dwells by Great Kenhawa's side, 

In valleys green and cool ; 

And all her hope and all heT pride 
Are in the village school. 

Her soul, like the transpaientair 
That rolies the hills above, 1 
Though not of earth, encircles there 
All things with arms of love. 
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And, thus. she. walks among her girls 
With praiseiand wild' rebukes ; 

Subduing e'en rude village churls 
By her angelic looks. 

She reads tp them at eventide 
Of One who came to save ; 

To cost the captive's chains aside, 

And liberate the slave. 

And oft the blessfed time foretells 
When all men shall 1% free ; 

And musical, os silver bells, 

1'heir Tailing chains shall be. 

And following her Ijelov&d Lord, 

In decent poverty. 

She makes her life one sweet record 
And deed of charity. 

For she was rich, and gave up all 
To break the iron bands 

Of those who waited in her hall. 

And laboured in her lands. 

Long since beyond the Southern sea 
Tneir outbound sails have sped. 

While she, in meek humility. 

Now earns her daily bread. 

It is their prayers, which never cease. 
That clothe her with such grace ; 

Their blessing is the light of peace 
That shines upon her face. 


THE SLAVE IN THE DISMAL SWAMP. 
In dark fens of the Dismal Swamp 
The hunted Negro lajr ; 

He saw the fire of the midnight camp, 

And heard at times a horse's tramp 
And a bloodhound's distant bay. 

Where will-o'-the-wisps and glowworms shine. 
In bulrush and in brake ; 

Where waving mosses shroud the pine, 

And the cedar grows, and the poisonous vine 
Is spotted like the snake ; 
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Where hardly a human foot could pass, 

Or a human heart would dare, 

On the quaking turf of the green morass 
He crouched in the rank and tangled grass, 
Like a wild beast in his lair. 

A poor old slave, infirm and lame ; 

Gseat scars deformed his face ; 

On his forehead he bore tne brand of shame. 
And the rags, that hid his mangled frame. 
Were the livery of disgrace. 

All things above were bright and fair. 

All things were glad and Tree ; 

Lithe squirrels darted here and there. 

And wild birds filled the echoing air 
With songs of Liberty ! 

On him alone was the doom of pain, 
v rom the morning of his birth ; 

On him alone the curse of Cain, 

Fell, like a flail on the garnered grain. 

And struck him to the earth 1 


THE QUADROON GIRL, 

The Slaver in the broad lagoon 
Lay moored with idle Bail j 
He waited for the rising moon. 

And for the evening gale. 

Under the shore his boat was tied. 
And all her listless crew 
Watched the gray alligator slide 
Into the still bayou. 

Odors of orange-flowers, and spice. 
Reached them from time to time. 
Like airs that breathe from Paradise 
Upon a world of crime. 

The Planter, under his roof of thatch, 
Smoked thoughtfully and slow ;• 
The Slaver’s thumb was on the latch, 
He seemed in haste to go. 
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lie said, 11 My ship at anchor rides 
In yonder broad lagoon ; 

I only wait the evening tides. 

And the rising of the moon.’* 

Before them, with her face upraised, 

In timid attitude. 

Like one half curious, half amazed, b 
A Quadroon maiden stood. 

Her eyes were large and full of light, 

Her arms and neck were bare ; 

No garment she wore, save a kirtle bright. 
And her own long, raven hair. 

And on her lips there played a smile 
As holy, meek, and faint, 

As lights in some cathedral aisle 
The features of a saint. 

“ The soil is barren, — the farm is old,” 

The thoughtful Planter said ; 

Then looked upon the Slaver’s gold, 

And then upon the maul. 

His heart within him was at strife 
With such accursed gains ; 

For he knew whose passion* gave her life, 
Whose blood ran in her veins. 

But the voice of nature was too weak ; 

He took the glittering gold 1 

Then pale as death grow the maiden’s check. 
Her hands as icy cold. 

The Slaver led her fiom the dpor, 

He led her by the hand, 

To be his slave and paramour 
In a strange and distant land ! 

THE SLAVE SINGING AT MIDNIGHT. 

Loud he sang the Psalm of David 1 

He, a Negro, and enslaved, 

Sang of Israel's victory, 

Sang of Zion, bright and free. 
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In that hour, when night is calmest, 

Sang he from the Hebrew Psalmist, 

In a voice so sweet and clear 
That I could not choose but hear. 

Songs of triumph, and ascriptions, 

Such as reached the swart Egyptians, 

When upon the Red Sea coas.. 

Perished Pharaoh and h& host. 

And the voice of his devotion 
Filled my soul with strange emotion ; 

For its tones by turns were glad, 

Sweetly solemn, wildly sad. 

Paul and Silas, in their prison, 

Sang of Christ, the Lord arisen, 

And an earthquake’s arm of might 
Ilroke their dungcon-gates at night. 

But, alas ! what holy angel 
Brings the Slave this glad evangel ? 

And what earthquake^ arm of might 
Breaks his dungeon-gates at night ? 


THE WITNESSES. 


In Ocean’s wide domains, 

Half buried in the sands, 

Lie skeletons in chains, 

With shackled feet and hands. 

Beyond the full of dew s, 

Deeper than plummet lies, 

Float ships with all their crews, 
No more to sink nor rise. 

There the black Slave-ship swims, 
Freighted with human forms, 

Whose fettered, fleshless limbs 
Are not the sport of storms. 

These are the tones of Slaves ; 
They gleam from the abyss ; 

They cry, from yawning waves, 
>Ve are the Witnesses ! ” 


Within Earth’s wide domains 
Are markets for men’s lives ; 
Their necks are galled with chaias, 
Their wrists are cramped with 
gyves. 

Dead bodies that the kite 
In deserts makes its prey ; 
Murders, that with affright 

Scare schoolboys from their play ! 
All evil thoughts and deeds ; 

Anger, and lust, and pride ; 

The foulest, rankest weeds, 

That choke Life’s groaning tide! 
These are the woes of Slaves ; 

They glare frbm the abyss ; 

They cry from unknown graven, 

“ We are the Witnesses !” 
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TIIE WARNING. 

Beware t The Israelite of old, who tore 
The lion in his path,— when, poor and blind, 
lie saw the blessed light df heaven no more, 

Shorn of his noble strength and forced to grind 
In prison, and at last led forth to be 
A pander to Philistine revelry, — 

Upon the pillars of the temple laid 
IIis> desperate hands, and in its overthrow 
Destroyed himself, and with him those who made 
A cruel mockery of his sightless woe ; 

The poor, blind Slave, the scoff and jest of all, 
Expired, and thousands perished in the fall 1 
There is a poor, blind Samson in this land. 

Shorn of his strength, and bound in bonds of steel, 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand. 

And shake the pillars of this Commonweal, 

Till the vast Temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies. 


sozras. 


SEA-WKED. 

When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 

Storm-wind of the equinox, 

Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges. 

Laden with sea-weed ftom the rocks v 
From Bermuda's reefs ; from edges 
Of sunken ledges, 

In some far-off, bright Axore ; 

From Bahama, and the dashing, 
Silver-flashing 
Surges of San Salvador ; 

From the tumbling surf, that buries 
The Orkneyan skerries, 
Answering the hoarse Hebrides; 
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And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 
Spars, uplifting 
On the desolate, rainy seas ; — 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 

Currents of the restless mai*"* ; 

Till in sheltered coves and a caches 
Of sandy beaches* 

All have found repose again. 

So when storms of wild emotion 
Strike the ocean 
Of the poet’s soul, ere long 
From each cave and rocky fastness 
In its vastness. 

Floats some fragment of a song : 

From the far-off isles enchanted. 

Heaven has planted 
With the golden fruit of Truth ; 

From the flashing surf, \vho*>e vision 
Gleams Elysian 
In the tropic clime of Youth ; 

From the strong Will and the Endeavour 
That foT ever 

Wrestle with the tides of Fate ; 

From the wreck of Hopes far-scattered. 
Tempest-shattered, 

Floating waste and desolate ; — 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 
Currents of the restless heart ; 

Till at length in books recorded, 

They, like hoarded 
Household words, no more depart. 


TO AN OLD DANISH SONG-BOOK. 

Welcome, my old friend, 

Welcome to a foreign fireside, 1 
While the sullen gales of autumn 
Shake the windows* 
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The ungrateful world 

lias, it seems, dealt harshly with thee, 

Since bencuUh the skies of Denmark, 

First I met thee. 

There are marks of ace, 

There arc thumb-marks on thy margin, 
Made by hands thatxdasped thee rudely 
At the alehouse. 

Soiled and dull thou art ; 

Yellow are thy time-worn pages. 

As the russet, rain-molested 
Leaves of autumn. 

Thou art stained with wine 
Scattered from hilarious goblets. 

As these leaves with the libations 
Of Olympus. 

Yet dost thou recall 

Days departed, half-begotten. 

When in dreamy youth 1 wandered 
By the Baltic, — 

When I paused to hear 
The old ballad of King Christian 
Shouted from suburban ta\ erns 
In the twilight. 

Thou recallcst Imrds, 

Who, in solitary chandlers. 

And with hearts by passion wasted. 
Wrote thy pages. 

Thou recallest homes 
Where thy songs of love and friendship 
Made the gloomy Northern winter 
Bright as summer. 

Once some ancient Scald, 

In his bleak, ancestral Iceland, 

Chanted staves of these old liallads 
To the Vikings. 

Once in Elsinore, 

At the court of old King Hamlet, 

Yorick and his boon companions 
Sang these ditties. 
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Once Prince Frederick’s Guard 
Sang them in their smoky barracks : — 
Suddenly the English cannon 
Joined the chorus I 
Peasants in the field, 

Sailors on the roaring ocean, 

Students, tradesmen, pale m^hanics, 

A11 have sung them. 

Thou hast been their friend ; 

They, alas, have left thee friendless ! 

Yet at least by one warm fireside 
Art thou welcome. 

And, as swallows build 

In these wide, old-fashioned chimneys, 

So thy twittering songs shall nestle 
In my bo^om, — 

Quiet, close, and warm, 

Sheltered from all molestation, 

And recalling by their voices 
Youth and travel. 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 

I shot an arrow into the air. 

It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 

For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song into the air. 

It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 

For who has sight so keen and strong. 
That it can follow the flight of song ? 
Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 

And the song from beginning to end, 

I found again in the heart of a friend. 


THE DAY IS DONE. 
Tllfi day is done, and the darkness 
Falla from the wings of Night, I 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 
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I sec the lights of the village 

Gleam through the rain and the mist. 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me. 
That my soul cannot resist ; 

A feeling of sadness and longing. 

That Is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 

Come, read to me some poem. 

Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling, • 
And banish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters. 

Not from the bards sublime. 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 

For, like strains of martial music. 

Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavour ; 

And to-night I long for rest. 

Read from some humbler poet. 

Whose songs gushed from his heart. 

As showers from the clouds of summer. 

Or tears from the eyelids start ; 

Who, through long days of labour, 

Ancl nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with music. 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 
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AFTERNOON IN FEBRUARY. 


The day is ending, 

The night is descending ; 

The marsh is frozen, 

The river dead. 

"Through clouds, like ashes, 
The red sun flashes 
On village windows 
That glimmer red. 

The snow recommences : 

The buried fences 
Mark no longer 

The road o’er the plain ; 


While through the meadows, 
Like fearful shadows. 

Slowly passes 

A funeral train. 

The bell is pealing, 

And every feeling 
Within me responds 

To the dismal knell ; 
Shadows arc trailing, 

My heart is bewailing 
And tolling within 

Like a funeral bell. 


WALTER VON DER VOGELWEID. 
VOGKLWEID the Minnesinger, 

When he left this world of our*. 

Laid his body in the cloister, 

Under Wiirtzburg’s minster towers. 

And he gave the monks his treasures, 
Gave them all with this behest : 

They should feed the biids at noontide 
Daily on his place of rest ; 

Saying, “Fiont these wnndeiing minsticls 
I have learnt the art of song j 
I.ct me now repay the lessons 

They have taught so -u ell and long.” 
Thus the baid oflovc departed ; 

Ami fullilling his desire, 

On his tomb the biids wcic feasted 
lly the children of the choir. 

Day by day, o’ei tower and turiet, 

In foul weather and in fair, 

Day by day, in vastei numbers, 

Flocked the poets of the air. 

On the tree whose hoa/y branches| 
Overshadowed all the place, 

On the pavement, on the tombstone, 

On the poet's sculptured face, 
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On the cross-bans of each window, t 
On the lintel of each door. 

They renewed the War of Wartburg, 
Which the bard hod fought before. 

There they sang their merry carols. 

Sang their lauds on every side ; 

And tne name their voices uttered 
Was the name of Vogelweid. 

Till at length the rortly abbot 

Murmured, “ Why this waste of food? 

Be it changed to loaves henceforward 
For our fasting brotherhood. >f 

Then in vain o’er tower and turret. 

From the walls and woodland nests. 

When the minster bell rang noontide. 
Gathered the unwelcome guests. 

Then in vain, with. cries discordant. 
Clamorous round the Gothic spire. 

Screamed the feathered Minnesingers 
For the children of the choir. 

Time has long effaced the inscriptions 
On the cloister’s funeral stones. 

And tradition only tells us 

Where repose the poet’s bones. 

But around the vast cathedral, 

By sweet echoes multiplied. 

Still the bird* repeat the legend, 

And the name of Vogelweid. 


DRINKING SONG. 

INSCRIPTION FOR AN ANTIQUE PITCHER. 

Come, old friend 1 sit down and listen ! 

From the pitcher placed between us, 

I low the waters laugh and glisten 
In the head of oltlSilenus ; 

Okl Silcnus, bloated, drunken. 

Led by his inebriate Satyrs ; 
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On hia breast his head is sunken, 

Vacantly he leers and shatters. 

Fauns with youthful Bacchus follow ; . 
Ivy crowns that brow supernal 

As the forehead of Apollo, 

And possessing youth eterr jlI. 

Round about him, fair Bacchantes, 
Bearing cymbals, flutes, and thyrses, 

Wild from Naxian groves, or Zante’s 
Vineyards, sing delirious verses. 

Thus he won, through all the nations. 
Bloodless victories, and the farmer 

Bore, as trophies and oblations. 

Vines for banners, ploughs for armour. 

Judged by no o’er-zealous rigour 
Much this mystic throng expresses ; 

Bacchus was the type of wgour. 

And Silenus of excesses. 

These arc ancient ethnic revels. 

Of a faith long since forsaken : 

Now the Satyrs, changed to devils. 
Frighten mortals wine-o’ertaken. 

Now to rivulets from the mountains 
Point the Tods of fortune-tellers ; 

Youth perpetual dwells in fountains, — 
Not in flasks, and casks, and cellars. 

Claudius, though he sang of flagons 
And huge tankards filled with Rhenish, 

From that fiery blood of dragons 
Never would his own replenish. 

Even Redi, though he chaunted 
Bacchus in the Tuscan valleys, 

Never drank the wine he vaunted 
In his dithyrambic sallies. 

Then with water fill the pitcher . 
Wreathed about with classic fables ; 

Ne’er Falemian threw a richer 
Light upon Lucullus’ tables. 
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Come, old friend, sit down and listen, 

As it passes thus between us, 

How its wavelets laugh and glisten 
In the head of old Silenus ! 


THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 

L’lftemite est une pendule, dont le balander dit et redit sans cesae ces deux mots 
kcuiement, dans le silence des tombeaux : “ Tpujours ! jamais 1 Jamais I toujours ! 
Jacqils Brjdaine. 

Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country seat ; 

Across its antique portico 

Tall poplar trees their shadows throw, 

And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all, 

“ Fox ever— never ! 

Never — forever 1” 

Halfway up the stairs it stands, 

And point-* and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak, 

Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 

Crosses himself, and sighs alas ! 

"With sorrowful voice to all who pass, — 

“ Forever — never ! 

Never— -forever !” 

By day its voice is low and light ; 

But in the silent dead of night, 

Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 

It echoes along the vacant hall, 

Along the ceiling, along the floor, 

And seems to say at each chamber-door, 

“ Forever— never ! 

Never— forever ! ” 

Through days of sonow and of mirth, 

Thiough days of death and days of birth, 

Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood, 

And as if, like God, it all things saw, 

It calmly repeats those words of awe,— 

** Forever— never ! 

Never— forcvei !” 
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In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality ; 

His great fires up the chimney roared ; 

The stranger feasted at his board ; 

But, like the skeleton at the feast. 

That warning timepiece never ceased, — 

“ Forever — never ! 

Never— forever 1 ” 

There groups of merry children played. 

There youths and maidens dreaming strayed ; 
O precious hours l O golden prime, 

And affluence of love and time ! 

Even as a miser counts his gold. 

Those hours the ancient timepiece told,— 

“ Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! ” 

From that chamber, clothed in white, 

The biide came forth on her wedding night ; 
There, in that silent room below, 

The dead lay in his shroud of snow ; 

And in the hush that followed the prayer. 
Was heard the\>ld clock on the stair, — 

“ Forever — never 1 
Never — forever ! ” 

All are scattered now and fled. 

Some are married, some are dead ; 

And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 

“Ah ! when shall they all meet again ?” 

As in the days long since gone by. 

The ancient timepiece makes reply, — 
“Forever — never 1 
Never — forever ! " 

Never here, forever there, 

Where all parting, pain, and care, 

And death, and time shall disappear,— 
Forever there, but never here ! 

The horologe of Etcmitv 
Sayeth this incessantly, — 

“ Forever — never I 
Never — forever t ” 
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SONNETS. 


AUTUMN. 

Thou comest, Autumn, heralded by the rain, 

With banners, by great gales incessant fanned, 
Brighter than brightest silks of Samarcand, 

And stately oxen namessed to thy wain ! 

Thou standest like imperial Charlemagne,* 

Upon thy bridge of gold ; thy royal hand 
Outstretched with benedictions ever the land, 
Blessing the farms through all thy vast domain. 

Thy shield is the red harvest moon suspended 
So long beneath the heaven's o’erhanging caves ; 
Thy steps arc by the farmer’s prayers attended ! 

Like flames upon an altar' shine the sheaves ; 

And following thee, in thy ovation splendid, 

Thine almoner, the wind, scatters the golden leaves ! 


DANTE. 

Tuscan, that wanderest through the realms of gloom, 

With thoughtful pace, and sad majestic eyes, 

Stem thoughts and awful from thy soul arise, 

Like Farinata from-his fiery tomb, 

Thy sacred soug is like the trump of doom; 

Yet in thy heart what human sympathies, 

What soft compassion glows, as in the skies 
The tender stars their clouded lamps relume ! 

Mcthinks I see thee stand, with pallid cheeks, 

By Fra Hilario in his diocese, 

As up the convent-walls, in golden streaks, 

The ascending sunbeams mark the day’s decrease ; 

And, as he asks what there the stiaugcr seeks, 

Thy voice alon^ the cluUterj whispers, “ Peace!” 

* Charlemagne may be called by pre-eminence the monarch of farmers. Abiding to 
(he German tradition, in seasons of great abundance his spirit crosses the Kbinc on a 
golden bridge at Bingen, and blesses the cornfields and the vineyards. 
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tkz EVENING -STAR. 

Lot in the punted oriel of the West* 

"Whose panes the sunken sun incarnadines, 

Like a fair lady at her casement, shines 
The Evening Star, the star of lov and rest ! 

And then anon she doth herself divest 
Of all her radiant garments, and reclines 
Behind the sombre screen of yonder pines, 

With slumber and soft dreams of love oppressed. 
O my beloved, my sweet Hesperus ! 

My morning and my evening star of love ! 

My best ana gentlest lady 1 even thus. 

As that fair planet in the sky above, 

Dost thou retire unto thy rest at night, 

And from thy darkened window fades the light. 


THE SEASIDE AND THE EIB3SSIDE. 


DEDICATION*. 

As one who, walking in the twilight gloom, 

Hears round about him voices os it darkens, 

And seeing not the forms from which they come, 
Pauses from time to time, and turns and hearkens ; 
So, walking here in twilight, O my friends I 
I hear your voices, softened by the distance. 

And pause, and tiflro to listen, as each sends 

His words of friendship, comfort, and assistance. 

If any thought of mine, or sung or told, 

Has ever given delight or consolation, 

Ye have repaid me back a thousand-fold, 

By every friendly sign and salutation. 

Thanks for the sympathies that ye have shown ! 

Thanks for each kindly word, each silent token, 
That teaches me, when seeming most alone, 

Friends are around us, though no word be spoken. 
Kind messages, that pass from land to ladd ; 

Kind letters, that betray the heart’s deep history, 
In which we feel the pressure of a hand, — 

One touch of fire,— and all the rest is mystery ! 
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The pleasant books, that silently among 
Our household treasures take familiar places, 

And are to us a* if a living tongue 
Spake from the printed leaves or pictured faces I 
Perhaps on earth I never shall behold. 

With eye of raise, your outward form and semblance ; 
Therefore to me ye never will grow old, 

But live for ever young in my remembrance. 

Never grow old, nor chftnge, nor pass away 1 
Your gentle voices wf¥I flow on for ever 
When life grows bare arid tarnished with decay. 

As through a leafless landscape flows a river. 

Not chance of birth or place has made us friends, 

Being oftentimes Of different tongues and nations, 

But the endeavodr for the selfsame ends. 

With the same hopes, and fears, and aspirations. 
Thcieforc I hope to join youi seaside walk, 

Saddened, and mostly silent, with emotion ; 

Not intenupting with intrusive talk 
The grand, majestic symphonies of ocean. 

There 1 hope, as no unwelcome guest, 

At your warm fireside, when the lamps are lighted, 
To have my place reserved among the rest. 

Nor stand as one unsought and uninvited ! 

BY THB SEASIDE. 

THE BUdLDING OF THE SHIP. 

M Build me straight, O worthy MasUr l 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 

That shall laugh at an disaster; 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle ! ” 

The merchant's word 
Delighted the Master heard ; 

For his heart Was in his work/ and the heart 
Giveth grace unto every Art 
A quiet smile played round his Ups, 

As the eddies and dimples of the tide 
Play round the bows of ships, 

That steadily at anchor ride. 
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And with a voice thtft was full of glee, 

He answered, “ Ere long we will launch 
A vessel as goodly, and strong, and staunch. 
As ever weathered a wintry sea 1 ” 

And first with nicest skilLand art. 

Perfect and finished in every part, 

A little model the Master wrought, 

Which should be to theJarger plan 
What the child is to the znazi. 

Its counterpart in miniature ; 

That with a hand more swift and sure 
ThdJgreater labour might be brought 
To answer to his inward thought. 

And as he laboured, his mind ran o'er 
The various ships that were built of yore, 

And above them all, and strangest of all. 
Towered the Great Hany, crank and tall, 
Whose picture Was hanging on the wall. 

With bows and stem raised high in air. 

And balconies hanging here and there, 

And signal lanterns and flags afloat. 

And eight round towers, like those that frown 
From some old castle, looking down 
Upon the drawbridge and the moat. 

And he said with a smile, “ Our ship, I wis. 
Shall be of another form than this ! ” 

It was of another form, indeed ; 

Built for freight, and yet for speed, 

A beautiful and gallant craft ; 

Broad in the beam, that the stress of the blast. 
Pressing down upon sail and mast. 

Might not the sharp bows overwhelm ; 

Broad in the beam, but sloping aft 
With graceful curve and slow degrees. 

That she might be docile to the helm. 

And that the currents of parted seas. 

Closing behind, with mighty force. 

Might aid and not impede her course^ 

In the ship-yard stood the Master, 

With the model of the vessel, ' 

That should laugh at all disaster. 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle I 
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Covering many a rood of ground 
Lay the timber piled around ; 

Timber of chestnut, and elm, and oak. 

And scattered here and there, with these, 

The knarred and crooked cedar knees ; 
Brought from regions far away, 

V rom Pascagoula's sunny bay, 

And the banks of the roaring Roanoke ! 

Ah ! what a wondrous thing it is 
To note how many wheels of toil 
One thought, one word, can set in motion ! 
There's not a ship that sails the ocean, 

Hut every climate, every soil. 

Must bring its tribute, great or small. 

And help to build the wooden wall ! 

The sun was rising o’er the sea. 

And long the level shadows lay. 

As if they, too, the beams would be 
Of some great, airy argosy, 

Framed and launched in a single day. 

That silent architect, the sun. 

Had hewn and laitl them every one, 

Kre the work of man u as yet begun. 

15e»ulc the Master, when he spoke, 

A youth, against an anchor leaning. 

Listened, to catch his slightest meaning. 

Only the long waves, as they broke 
In ripples on the pebbly beach. 

Interrupted the old man’s speech. 

Beautiful they were, in sooth. 

The old man and the fiery youth ! 

The old man, in whose busy brain 
Many a ship that sailed the main 
Was modelled o'er and o'er again ; — 

The fiery youth, who was to be 
The heir of his dexterity, 

The heir of his house and his daughters hand, 
When he had built and launched from land 
What the elder head had planned. 

“ Thus,” said he, 11 will wc build this ship { 
Lay square the blocks upon the slip, 
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And follow well this plan of mine. 

Choose the timbers with greatest care $ 

Of all that is unsound beware ; 

For only what is sound and strong 
To this vessel shall belong. 

Cedar of Maine and Georgia pine 
Here together shall combine- 
A goodly frame, and a goodly fame. 

And the Union be her name ! 

For the day that gives her to the sea 
Shall give my daughter unto thee ! ” 

The Master’s word 

Enraptured the young man heard ; 

And as he turned his face aside. 

With a look of joy and a thrill of pride. 
Standing before 
Her father’s door. 

He saw the form of his promised bride. 

The sun shone on her golden hair, 

And her cheek was glowing fresh and fair. 
With the breath of mom and the soft sca-nir. 
Like a beauteous barge was she, 

Still at rest on the sandy beach. 

Just beyond the billow’s reach ; 
ihit ho 

Was the restless, seething, stormy sea ! 

Ah ! how skilful grows the hand 
That obeyeth Love’s command ! 

It is the heart and not the brain 
That to the highest doth attain, 

And he who followeth Love's behest 
Far cxceedcth all the rest ! 

Thus with the rising of the sun 
Was the noble task begun, 

And soon throughout the ship-yard's bounds 
Were heard the intermingled sounds 
Of axes and of mallets, plied 
With vigorous arms on every side ; 

1*1 ied so deftly and so well. 

That, ere the shadows of evening fell. 

The keel of oak for a noble ship, 
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Scarfed and bolted, straight and strong, 

Was lying ready, and stretched along 
The blocks, well placed upon the slip. 

Happy, thrice happy, every one 
Who sees his labour well begun, 

And not perplexed and multiplied, 

By idly waiting for time and tide ! 

And when the hot, long day was o’er, 

The young man at the Master’s door 
Sat with tne maiden calm and still. 

And within the porch, a little more 
Removed beyond the evening chill. 

The father sat, and told them tales 
Of wrecks in the great September gales. 

Of pirates upon the Spanish Main, 

And ships that never came back ngain, 

The chance and change of a sailors life, 

Want and plenty, rest and strife, 

His roving fancy, like the wind, 

That nothing can stay and nothing can bind, 
And the magic charm of foreign lands, 

With shadows of palms, and shining sands. 
Where the tumbling surf, 

O’er the coral reefs of Madagascar, 

Washes the feet of the swarthy Lascar, 

As he lies alone and asleep on the turf. 

And the trembling maiden held her breath 
At the tales of that awful, pitiless sea, 

With all its terror and mystery. 

The dim, dark sea, so like unto Death, 

That divides and yet unites mankind ! 

And w henever the old man paused, a gleam 
From the bowl of His pipe would awhile illume 
The silent group in the twilight gloom, 

And thoughtful faces, as in a dream ; 

And for a moment one might mark 
What had been hidden by the (lark. 

That the head of the maiden lay at rest, 
Tenderly, on the young man’s breast ! 

Day liy day the vessel grew 

With limbers fashioned strong and true, 
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Stcmson and keelson and sternson-knce. 

Till; framed with perfect symmetry, 

A skeleton ship rose up to view ; 

And around the bows and along the side 
The heavy hammers and mallets plied. 

Till after many a week, at length. 

Wonderful for form and stre jgth. 

Sublime in its enormous bulk, 

Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk ! 

And around it columns of smoke* upwreathing. 
Rose from the boiling, bubbling, seething 
Caldron, that glowed. 

And overflowed 

With the block tor, heated for the sheathing. 
And amid the clamours 
Of clattering hammers. 

He who listened heard now and then 
The song of the Master and his men : — 

“ build me straight, O worthy Master, 

Staunch and strong a goodly vessel. 

That shall laugh at all disaster. 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle,” 

With oaken brace and copper band, 

Lay the rudder on the sand, 

That, like a thought, should have control 
Over the movement of the whole ; 

And near it the anchor, whose giant hand 
Would reach down and grapple with the land. 
And immovable and fast 

Hold the great ship against the bellowing blast ! 
And at the bows an image stood, 
lly a cunning artist carved in wood, 

\\ ilh robes of white, that far behind, 

Seemed to be fluttering in the wind. 

It was not shaped in a classic mould. 

Not like a Nymph or Goddess of old, 

Or Naiad rising from the water. 

Rut modelled irom the Master’s daughter 1 
Oil many a dreary and misty night, 

’Twill be seen by the rays of the signal light. 
Speeding along through the rain and the dark. 
Like a ghost in its snow-white sark, 
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The pilot of some phantom bark. 

Guiding the vessel, in its flight, 

By a path pone other knows aright ! 

Behold, at last, 

Each tall and tapering mast 
Is swung into its place ; 

Shrouds and stays 
Holding it firm and fast ! 

Long ago, 

In the deer-haunted forests of Maine, 

When upon mountain and plain 
Lay the snow. 

They fell, — those lordly pines ! 

Those grand, majestic pines ! 

’Mid shouts and cheers 
The jaded steers 
Panting beneath the goad, 

Dragged down the weary, winding road 
Those captive kings sq straight and tall. 

To be shorn of tlieir streaming hair. 

And, naked and bare, 

To feel the stress and the strain 
Of the wind and the reeling main. 

Whose roar 

Would remind them for evermore 

Of their native forests they should not see n^ain. 

And everywhere 

The slender, graceful spars 

Poise aloft in the air, 

And at the mast-head. 

White, blue, and red, 

A flag unrolls the stripes and stars. 

Ah 1 when the wanderer, lonely, friendless, 

In foreign harbours shall behold 
That flag unrolled, 

’Twill be as a friendly hand 

Stretched out from his native land 

Pilling his heart with memories sweet and endless ! 

All is finished 1 and at length 

Has come the bridal day 

Of beauty and of strength. 
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To-day the vessel shall be launched ! 

"With fleecy clouds the sky is blanched, 

And o’er the bay. 

Slowly, in all his splendours dight, 

The great sun rises to behold the sight. 

The ocean old. 

Centuries old. 

Strong as youth, a&d as uncontrolled. 

Paces restless to and fro, 

Up and down the sands of gold. 

His beating heart is not at rest : 

And far and wide. 

With ceaseless flow. 

His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast. 

He waits impatient for his bride. 

There she stands. 

With her foot upon the sands, 

Decked with flogs and streamers gay, 

Tn honour of her marriage day. 

Her snow-white signals fluttering, blending. 

Round her like a veil descending, 

Ready to be 

The bride of the gray, old sea. 

On the deck another bride 
Is standing by her lover's side. 

Shadows from the flags and shrouds, 

Dike the shadows cast by clouds, 

Broken by many a sunny fleck. 

Fall around them on the deck. 

The prayer is said. 

The service read. 

The joyous bridegroom bows his head ; 

And in tears the good old Master 
Shakes the brown hand of his son. 

Kisses his daughter's glowing cheek 
In silence, for he cannot speak. 

And ever faster 

Down his own the tears begin to run. 

The worthy pastor — 

The shepherd of that wandering flock, 
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That has the ocean lor its wold, 

That has the vessel for its fold, 

Leaning ever from rock to rock— 

Spake, with accents mild and clear. 

Words of warning, words of cheer, 
lint tedious to the bridegroom's ear. 

He knew the chart 
Of the sailor's heart, 

All its pleasures and its griefs. 

All its shallows and rocky reefs, 

All those secret currents, that flow 
With such resistless undertow, 

And lift and drift, with terrible force, 

The will from its moorings and its course. 
Therefore he spake, and thus said he : — 

“ Like unto ships far off at sea. 

Outward or homeward bound arc we. 

Before, behind, oiul- all around. 

Floats and swings the horizon's bound. 

Seems at its distant rim to rise 

And climb the crystal wall of the skies, 

And then again to turn and sink, 

As if we could slido-from its outer brink. 

Ah ! it is not the sea 

It is not the sea that sinks and shelves. 

But ourselves 

That rock anti rise 

With endless and uneasy motion. 

Now touching the very skies 
Now sinking into the depths of ocean. 

Ah ! if our souls but poise and swing 
Like the compass in its brazen ring, 

Kver level and ever true 

To the toil and the task we have to do. 

We shall sail securely, and safely reach 
The Fortunate Isles, on whose shining !>each 
The sights we sec, and the sounds we hear, 
Will be those of joy and not of fear l " 

Then the Master, 

With a gesture of command, 

Waved his hand ; 
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And at the word, 

Loud and sudden there was heard. 

All around them and below. 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow. 
Knocking away the shores and spurs. 

And see l she stirs ! 

She starts, — she moves, — she seems to feci 
The thrill of life along her keel, 

And, spuming with her foot the ground, 

With one exulting, joyous bound. 

She leaps into the ocean’s arms 1 

And lo I from the assembled crowd 
There rose a shout, prolonged and loud, 

That to the ocean seemed to say, — 

4 * Take her, O bridegroom, old and gray. 
Take her to thy protecting arms, 

With all her youth and all her charms ! ” 

How beautiful she is ! How fair 

She lies within those arms, that press 

Her form with many a soft caress 

Of tenderness and watchful care 1 

Sail forth into the sea, O ship 1 

Through wind and wave, right onward steer ! 

The moistt nod eye, the trembling lip, 

Arc not the signs of doubt or fear. 

Sail forth into the sea of life, 

( ) gentle, loving, trusting wife. 

And safe from all adversity 
l>»n the bosom of that sea 
Thy comings and thy goings be ! 

For gentleness and love ami trust 
Pievail o’er angry wave and gust ; 

And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives ! 

Thou, loo, sail on, O Ship of State ! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great) 
Humanity with all its fears. 

With all the hopes of mture years* 

In hanging breathless on thy fate I 
Wc know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel. 
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Who made each mast, and sail, and rope. 
What anvils rang, what hammers heat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope 1 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

*Tis of the wave and not the rock ; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail. 

And not a rent made by the gale ! 

In spite of rock and tempest*! roar. 

In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea 1 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears. 
Our faith triumphant o’er our /ears, 

Are all with thee, — are all with thee ! 


THE SECRET OF THE SEA. 
An ! what pleasant visions haunt me 
As I gaze upon the sea ! 

All the old romantic legends, 

AU my dreams come back to me. 
Sails of silk and ropes of scnd&l. 

Such as gleam in ancient lore ; 

And the singing of the sailors. 

And the answer from the shore ! 
Most of all, the Spanish ballad 
Haunts me oft, and tarries long, 
Of the noble .Count Amaldos 
And the sailor’s mystic song. 

Like the long waves on a sea-1>each. 
Where the sand as silver shine*, 
With & soft, monotonous cadence. 
Flow its unrhymed lyric lines ; — 
Telling how the Count Amaldos, 
With his hawk upon his hand, 
baw a fair ami stately galley. 
Steering onward to tnc land fa- 
llow he heard the ancient helmsman 
Chant a song so wild and clear. 
That the sailing sea-bird slowly 
Poised upon the mast to heat. 
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Till his soul was full of longing* 

And he cried, with impulse strong,— 

“ Helmsman 1 for the love of heaven, , 

Teach me, too, that wondrous song ! " 

“ Wouldst thou,”— so the helmsman answered, 

41 Learn the secret of the sr* ? 

Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery ! ,r 
In each, sail that skims the horizon, 

In each landward-blowing breeze, 

I behold that stately galley. 

Hear those mournful melodies ; 

Till my soul is full of longing 
For the secret of the sea, 

And the heart of the great ocean 
Sends a thrilling pulse through me. 


SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 


Southward with fleet of ice 
Sailed the corsair Death ; 

Wild and fast blew the blast, 

And the east-wind was his breath. 

His lordly ships of ice 
Glistened in the sun ; 

On each side, like pennons wide, 
Flashing crystal streamlets run. 

His sails of white sea mist 
Dripped with silver rain ; 

But where he passed there were 
cast 

Leaden shadows o'er the main. 

Eastward from Campobello 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed ; 
Three days or more seaward he 
bote, 

Then, alas ! the land-wind failed. 

Alas 1 the land-wind failed, 

And ice-cold grew the night ; 


And never more, on sea or shore, 
Should Sir Humphrey see the 
light. 

He sat upon the deck, 

The Book was in his hand ; 

° Do not fear f Heaven is as near," 
He said, 44 by water as by land! " 

In the first watch of the night, 
Without a signal's sound. 

Out of the sea, mysteriously, 

The fleet of Death rose all around. 

The moon and the evening star 
Were hanging in the shrouds ; 

Every mast, as it passed, 

Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 

They grappled with their prize, 

At midnight black and cold ! 

As of a rock was the shock ; 

Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 

Southward through day and dark, 
They drift in close embrace, 
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With mist and rain, to the Spanish , 3ou$bvrard» for ever southward, 
Main; 4 They drift through dark and day ; 

Yet there seems no chance of And like a dreasm in the Gulf-Stream 
place. (Sinking, vanish all away. 

TWILIGHT. * 

The twilight is sod and cloudy, 

The wind blows Wild and free, 

And like the Wings of sea-birds 
Flash the whke caps of the -sea. 

But in the fisherman's cottage 
There shines a ruddier light, 

And a little face at the window 
Peers out into the night. 

Close, close it is pressed to the window, 

As if those childish eyes 
Were looking into the darkness, 

To see some form arise. 

And a woman's waving shadow 
Is passing to and fro, 

Now rising to the ceiling. 

Now btming and bending low. 

What tale do the roaring ocean, 

And the night-uind, bleak and wild. 

As they beat at the crazy casement, 

Tell to that little child? 

And why do the Toaring ocean, 

And the night-wind, wild and bleak, 

As they beat at the heait of the mother, 

Drive the colour from her eheck? 

THE EVENING STAR. 

Just altovc yon sandy bar, 

As the day grows fainter and dimmer, 

Lon el v and lovely, a single star. 

Lights the air with a dusty glimmer. 

Into the ocean faint and far 
Falls the trail of its golden splendour, 

And the gleam of that single star 
Is ever refulgent, soft, and tender. 
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Chrysaor rising .nut of the $ea, 

Showed thus glorious end thus emulous, 
Leaving the Arms of Callirflioe, - 
For ever tender, soft, and tremulous. 

Thus o’er the ocean faint and far 

Trailed the gleam of hie falchion brightly ; 
Is it a God, or is it a star 
That, entranced, I gaze on nightly t 


THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

The rocky "ledge runs far into the sea. 

And on its outer -point, some miles away. 

The Lighthouse lifts its massive masoniy, 

A pillar of fire by night, of cloud by day. 

Even at this distance I can see the tides. 
Upheaving, break unheard along its base, 

A speechless wrath, that rises and -subsides 
In the white lip and trerooi; of the face. 

And as the evening darkens lo l how bright. 
Through the deep purple of the twilight air. 
Beams forth the sudden radiance of its light 
With strange, unearthly splendour in its glare t 

Not one alone ; from each projecting cape 
And perilous reef along tne ocean’s verge. 

Starts into life a dim, gigantic shape, 

Holding its lantern o'er the restless surge. 

Like the great giant Christopher it stands 
Upon tne brink of the tempestuous wave. 
Wading far out among the rocks and sands, 

The night-o’ertaken mariner to save. 

And the great ships sail outward and return. 
Bending and bowing o’er the billowy swells. 

And cvei joyful, as they see it burn, 

They wave their silent welcomes and farewells. 

They come forth from the darkness, and their sails 
Gleam for a moment ortly in the blaze. 

And eager faces, as the lignt unveils, 

Gaze at the tower, and vanish while they gaze. 
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The mariner remembers when a child. 

On his first voyage, he saw it fade and sink ; 

And when, returning from adventures wild, 

He saw it -rise again o’er ocean’s brink. 

Steadfast, serene, immovable, the same 
Year after year, through all the silent night 

Burns on for evermore that quenchless flame. 
Shines on that inextinguishable light 1 

It sees the ocean to its bosom clasp 
The rocks and sea-sand with the kiss of peace ; 

It sees the wild winds lift it in their grasp. 

And hold it up, and shake it like a fleece. 

The startled waves leap over it ; the storm 
Smites it with all the scourges of the rain. 

And steadily against its solid form 

Press the great shoulders of the hurricane. 

The sea-bird wheeling round it with the din 
Of wings and winds and solitary cries. 

Blinded and maddened by the light within. 
Dashes himself against the glare, and dies. 

A new Prometheus, chained upon the rock. 

Still grasping in his hand the fire of Jove, 

It does not near the cry, nor heed the shock. 

But hails the mariner with words of love. 

“ Sail on ! ” it says, 11 sail on, ye stately ships ! 
And with your floating bridge the ocean span ! 

Be mine to guaixlthis light from all eclipse. 

Be yours to bring man nearer unto man ! ” 


THE FIRE OF DRIFT-WOOD. 

We sat within the farm-house old. 

Whose windows, looking o'er the bay, 
Gave to the sea-breeze, damp and cold. 

An easy entrance, night and day. 

Not far away we saw the port, — 

The strange, old-fashioned, silent town, — 
The lighthouse, — the dismantled fort, — 

The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 
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We sat and talked until tjm night* * 

Descending, filled the little room ; 

Our faces faded from the sight* 

Our voices only broke the gloom. 

We spake of many a vanished scene, * 

Of what wc once had thoight and said, 

Of what had been, and might have been, 

And who was changed and who was dead ; 
And all that fills the hearts of friends, 

When first they feel, with secret pain, 

Their lives henceforth have separate ends. 

And never can be one again ; 

The first slight swerving of the heart. 

That words are powerless to express. 

And leave it still unsaid in part. 

Or say it in too great excess. 

The very tones in which we spake 

Had something strange, I could but mark ; 
The leaves of memory seemed to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark. 

Oft died the words upon our Ups, 

As suddenly, from out the fire 
Built of the wreck of stranded ships, 

The flames would leap and then expire. 

And, as their splendour flashed and failed. 

We thought of wrecks upon the main ; 

Of ships dismantled, that were hailed 
And sent no answer back again. 

The windows, rattling in their frames, — 

The ocean, roaring up the beach, — 

The gusty blast, — the bickering flames. 

All mingled vaguely in our speech ; 

Until they made themselves a part 
Of fancies floating through the brain, 

The long-lost ventures of the heart. 

That send no answer back again. 

O flames that glowed ! O hearts that yearned ! 

Thejr were indeed too much akin, 

The drift-wood fire without that burned, 

The thoughts (hat burned and glowed within. 
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BT tax XXBXSXDE. 


RESIGNATION. 

There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there ! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended. 

But has one vacant chair ! 

The air is full of farewells to the dying, 

And mournings for the dead ; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying. 

Will not be comforted I 

Let us be patient ! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise. 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and vapours, 
Amid these earthly damps ; 

What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers. 

May be heaven’s distant lamps. 

There is no Death 1 What seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath * 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian. 

Whose ]>ortal we call death. 

She is not dead, — the child of our affection, — 

But gone Unto that school 

Where she no longer needs our poor protection. 
And Christ himself (loth rule. 

In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 

By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 

She lives, wnom we call dead. 

Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air ; 

Year after year, her tender steps pursuing, 

Behold ner grown more fair. 

Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which nature gives, 

Thinking that our remembrtuice, though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 
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Not as a child shall we again behold her ; 

For when with raptures wild 
In our embraces wc again enfold her, 

She will not be a child j 

r 

But a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace * 

And beautiful with aU the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 

And though at times impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelling' heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 
That cannot be at rest,— 

We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
Wc may not wholly stay ; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 

The grief that must have way. 


THE BUILDERS. 


All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time ; 
Some with massive deeds and great. 
Some with ornaments of thyme* 

Nothing useless is, or low ; 

Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that wc raise, 

Time is with matciials filled; 

Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 

Truly shape and fashion these ; 

Leave no yawning gaps lietwecn ; 
Think not, because no man secs, 
Such things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 


Each minute and unseen part ; 

For the Gods see everywhere. 

Let us db our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make tbc\ house where Gods may 
dwell, 

Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing; iu these walls of Time, 
Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 
Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 

And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 
Thus alone can wc attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach_of sky. 
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SONNET 

ON SIRS. KEMBLE’s READINGS FROM SHAKSPEAkE. 

O precious evenings ! alt too swiftly sped ! 

Leaving us heirs to amplest heritages 

Of all the best thoughts of the greatest sages, 

And giving tongues unto the silent dead t 
How our hearts glowed and trembled as she read, 
Interpreting by tones the wondrous pages 
Of the great poet who foreruns the ages, 

Anticipating all that shall be said ! 

O happy Reader ! having for thy text 
The magic book, whose Sibylline leaves have caught 
The rarest essence of all human thought 1 
O happy Poet ! by no critic vext ! 

How must thy listening spirit now rejoice 
To be interpreted bv such a voice 1 


SAND OF THE DESERT IN AN HOUR-GLASS. 

A handful of red sand, from the hot clime 
Of Arab deserts brought, 

Within this glass becomes the spy of Time, 

The minister of Thought. 

How many weary centuries has it been 
Al>out those deserts blown ! 

IIow many strange vicissitudes has seen. 

How many histories known ! 

Perhaps the camels of the Ishmaelitc 
Trampled and passed it o’er, 

When into Egypt from the patriarch's sight 
His favourite son they bore. 

Perhaps the feet of Moses, burnt and bare, 

Crushed it beneath their bead ; 

Or Pharaoh's flashing wheels into the air 
Scattered it as they sped ; 

Or Mary, with the Christ of Nazareth 
Held dose in her caress, 

Whose pilgrimage of hope and love and faith 
Illumed the wilderness ; 
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Or anchorites beneath Engaddi’s palms 
racing the Dead Sea beach, 

And singing slow their old Armenian psalms 
In half-articulate speech ; 

Or caravans, that from Bassora’s gate 
With westward steps depa.t ; 

Or Mecca’s pilgrims, confident of Fate, 

And resolute in heart ; 

These have passed over it, or may have passed 
Now in this crystal tower 

Imprisoned by some curious hand af last, 

It counts the passing hour. 

And as I gaze, these narrow walls expand 
Before iny dreamy eye 

Stretches the desert with its shifting sand, 

Its unimpeded sky. 

And borne aloft by the sustaining blast, 

This little golden thread 

Dilates into a column high and vast, 

A form of fear and dread. 

And onward, and across the setting sun/ 

Across the boundless plain. 

The column and its broader shadow run, 

Till thought pursues in vain. 

The vision vanishes ! These walls again 
Shut out the lurid sun, 

Shut out the hot, immeasurable plain ; 

The half- hour's sand is run ! 


BIRDS OF 

Black shadows fall 
From the lindens tall, 

That lift aloft their massive v all 
Against the southern sky ; 

And from the realms 
Of the shadowy elms 
A tide-like darkness overwhelms 
The fields that round us lie. 


1 ‘ASSAGK. 

But the night is fair. 

And everywhere 

A warm, soft vapour fills the air, 
And distant sounds seem near ; 

And above, 5 n the light 
Of the star-lit night, [flight 

Swift birds of passage wing their 
Through' the dewy atmosphere. 
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I hear the beat 
Of their pinions fleet, 

As from the land of snow and 
sleet 

They seek a southern lea. 

I hear the cry 
Of their voices high 
Falling dreamily through the sky, 
But their forms I cannot see. 

O, say not so ! 

Those sounds that flow 
In murmurs of delight and woe 
Come not from wings of birds. 


Thev are the throngs 
Of the poet’s songs, 

Murmurs of pleasures and pains, 
and wrongs, 

The sound of winged words. 

This is the cry 
Of souls, that high 
On toiling, beating pinions fly, 
Seeking a warmer clime. 

From their distant flight 
Through realms of light 
It falls into our world of night, 

With the murmuring sound of 
rhyme. 


THE SINGERS. 


God sent liis Singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of 
men. 

And bring them back to heaven again. 
The first, a youth, w ith soul of fire, 
Held in his hand a golden lyre ; 
Through groves he wandered, and 
by streams, 

Playing the music of our dreams. 
The second, with a beaided face, 
Stood singing in the market-place, 
And stirred with accents deep and 
loud 

The hearts of all the listening crowd. 
A gray, old man, the third and last. 
Sang in cathedrals dim and vast, 


While the majestic organ rolled 
Contrition from its mouths of gold. 
And those who heard the singers 
three 

Disputed which the best might be; 
For still their musifc seemed ti* start 
Discordant echoes in each heart. 

But the great Master said, I sec 
No best in 1 ind, but in degree ; 

I gave a various gift to each, 

To charm, to stiengthen, ant to 
teach. 

“These are the thiee gieat chords 
of might, 

And be whose ear is tuned might 
Will hear no discord in the three, 
But the most pci feet harmony." 


Tin: OPEN WINDOW. 


The old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade, 
And on the gravelled pathway 
The light and shadow played. 


I saw r the nursery windows 
Wide o|>cn to the air ; 

But the faces of the children, 
They were no longer t'ure. 
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The large Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by the door ; 
lie looked for nis little playmates, 
Who would return no more. 

They walked not under the lindens, 
They played not in the hall ; 

But shadow, and silence, and sadness, 
Were hanging over all. 


The birds sang in the branches, 
With sweet, familiar tone ; 

But the voices of the children 
Will be heard in dreams alone ! 
And the boy that walked beside me, 
He c >uld not understand 
Why cioser in mine, ah ! closer, 

I pressed his warm, soft hand ! 


GASPAR BECERRA. 


By his evening fire the artist 
Pondered o'er his secret shame ; 

Baffled, weary, and disheartened, 
Still he mused, and dreamed of 
fame. 

’Twas an image of the Virgin 
That had tasked his utmost skill ; 

But alas ! his fair ideal 
Vanished and escaped him still. 

From a distant Eastern island 
Had the precious wood been 
brought ; 

Day and night the anxious master 
At hi-, toil untiring wrought ; 

Till, discouraged and desponding, 
Sat he now in shadows deep, 


And the day's humiliation 
Found oblivion in sleep. 

Then a voice cried, “ Rise, O master ! 

From the burning brand of oak 
Shape the thought that stirs within 
thee ! ” 

And the startled artist woke, — 
Woke, and from the smoking embers 
Seiz’d and quench’d the glowing 
wood ; 

And therefrom he carved an image, 
And he saw that it was good. 

O thou sculptor, painter, poet ! 

Take this lesson to thy heart : 
That is best which lieth nearest ; 
Shape from that thy work of art. 


PEGASUS 

Osct. into a quiet village 
Without haste and without heed , 
In the golden prime of morning, 
Strayed the poet’s winged steed. 

It was Autumn, and incessant 
Piped the quails from shocks and 
sheaves, 

And, like living coals, the apples 
Burned among the withering 
leaves. 


IN TOUND. 

Loud the clamorous bell was linging 
From its belfry gaunt and grim ; 
’Twas the daily call to labour, 

Not a triumph meant for him. 

Not the less he saw the landscape, 
In its gleaming vapour veiled ; 
Not the less he breathed the odours 
That the 'dying leaves exhaled. 
Thus, upon the village common, 

By the schoolboys he was found ; 
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And the wise men, in their wisdom. 
Put him straightway into pound. 
Then the sombre village crier, 
Ringing loud his brazen bell, 
Wandered down the street proclaim 
ing 

There was an cstray to sell. 

And the curious country people, 
Rich and poor, and young and old, 
Came in haste to see this wondrous 
Winged steed, with mane of gold. 
Thus the day passed, and the evening 
Fell, with vapours cold and dim ; 
But it brought no food nor shelter, 
Brought no straw nor stall, for him. 
Patiently, and still expectant, 
Looked he through the wooden 
bars. 

Saw the moon rise o'er the landscape, 
Saw the tranquil, patient stars ; 
Till at length the bell at midnight 
Sounded from its dark aliode, 


And, from out a neighbouring farm- 
yard, 

Loud the cock Alectryon crowed. 

Then, with nostrils wide distended, 
Breaking from his iron chain. 
And, unfolding far his pinions, 

To those stars he soared again. 
On the morrow, when the village 
Woke to all its toil and care, 

Lo ! the strange steed had departed, 
And they knew not when nor 
where. 

But they found, upon the greensward 
Where his struggling hoofs had 
trod, 

Pure and brignt, a fountain flowing 
From the hoof-marks in the sod. 
From that hour, the fount unfailing, 
(.Haddens the whole region round, 
Strengthening all who drink its 
waters, 

While it soothes them with its sound. 


KING WITLAF’S 

Witlaf, a king of the Saxons, 

Kre yet his last he breathed, 

To the merry monks of Croyland 
His drinking-horn bequeathed, — 
That, whenever they sat at their 
revels, 

And drank from the golden bow 1, 
They might remember the donor, 
And breathe a prayer for his soul. 
So sat they once at Christmas, 

And bade the goblet pass ; 

In their Wards the red wine glistened 
Like dew-drops in the grass. 

They drank to the soul of Witlaf, 
They drank to Christ the Lord, 


DUINKTNG-IIORN. 

Ami to each of the Twelve A|>oslles, 
Who preached Ilis holy word. 
They drank to the Saints and Martyis 
Of the dismal lays of yore, 

And as soon as the horn was empty 
They rememlwred one Saint moie. 
And the rcadei droned from the 
pulpit, 

Like the murmur of many bees, 
The legend of good Saint Guthlac, 
And Saint Basil's homilies ; 

Till the great liells of the convent, 
Fiom their prison in the tower, 
(luthlac and Bartholomxus, 
Proclaimed the midnigli' hour. 
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And the Yule-log cracked in the 
chimney, 

And the Abbot bowed his head, 
And the ilamelets flapped and 
flickered, 

But the Abbot was stark and dead. 
Yet still in his pallid Angers 
He clutched the golden bowl, 


tegn£r's! 

I HEARD a voice, that cried, 

* ‘ Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead ! ” 

And through the misty air 
Passed like the mournful cry 
Of sunward sailing cranes. 

I saw the pallid corpse 
Of the dead sun 

Borne through the Northern sky, 
Blasts from Niffelhcim 
Lifted the sheeted mists 
Around him as he passed. 

And the voice for ever cried, 

“ Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead ! ” 

And died away 
Through the dreary night, 

In accents of despair. 

Balder the Beautiful, 

(lod of the summer sun, 

Fairest of all the Gods ! 

Light from his forehead beamed, 
Runes were upon his tongue, 

As on the warrior’s sword. 

All things in earth and air 
Bound were by magic spell 
Never to do him harm ; 

Even the plants and stones j 
All save the mistletoe, 

The sacred mistletoe ! 


In which, like a pearl dissolving, 
Had sunk and dissolved his 
soul. 

But not for this their revels 
The joVial monks forebore, 

For th» y cried , 4 1 Fill high the goblet ! 
We must drink to one Saint 
more ! ” 


DEATH. 

Hoeder, the blind old God, 
Whose feet are shod with silence, 
Pierced through that gentle breast 
With his sharp spear, by fraud 
Made of the mistletoe, 

The accursed mistletoe ! 

They laid him in his ship, 

With horse and harness 
As on a funeral pyre. 

Odin placed 
A ring upon his finder, 

And whispered in his ear. 

They launched the burning ship ! 
It floated far away 
( )ver the misty sea, 

Till like the sun it seemed, 
Sinking beneath the waves. 
Balder returned no more ! 

So perish the old Gods ! 

But out of the sea of Time 
Rises a new land of song. 

Fairer tlian the old. 

Over its meadows green 
Walk the young bards and sing. 
Build it again, 

O ye bards. 

Fairer than before ! 

Ye fathers of the new race, 

Feed upon morning dew, 

Sing the new Song of Love l 
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The law of force is dead !- 
The law of love prevails ! 
Thor, the thunderer, 

Shall rule the earth no more, 
No more, with threats, 
Challenge the meek Christ. 


Sing no more, 

O ye bards of the North, 
Of Vikings and of Jarls ! 
Of the days of Eld 
Preserve the freedom only, 
Not the deeds of blood ! 


SUSPIRIA. 

Takf. them, O Death ! and bear away 
Whatever thou canst call thine own ! 
Thine image, stami>cd upon this clay, 
Doth give thee tnat, but that alone ! 
'1'ake them, O Crave ! and let them lie 
Folded upon thy narrow shelves 
As garments l»y the soul laid by. 

And precious only to ouraelvcs 1 
Take them, O great Eleinity ! 

Our little life is but a gust, 

That bends the branches of thy tree. 
And trails its blossoms in the dust. 


HYMN 

FOR MY BROTHER'S OK HI NATION*. 

Christ to the young man said : “ Vet one thing more 
tf thou wouldst perfect be, 

Sell all thou hast ami gi\c it to the pool, 

And come and follow me ! ” 

Within this temple Christ again, unseen. 

Those sacied Avon Is hath said, 

And His invisible hands to-day have l>ecn 
Laid on a young man’s head. 

And evermore beside hivn on his way 
The unseen Christ shall move, 

That he may lean upon II is arm and say, 

“Dost Thou, dear Lord, appiove?” 
llesidc him at the marriage feast shall be, 

To make the scene more fair ; 

JJesidc him in the dark Gcthscnunc 
Of pain and midnight prayer. 
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O holy trust ! O endless sense of rest : 

Like the lieloved John, 

To lie his head upon the Saviour's breast, 
And thus to journey on ? 


MISCELLANEOUS 10EMS. 

1841— 1846— 1S58. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


Under a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
lie earns whate’ei he can, 

And looks the whole world in the 
face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till 
night, 

You can hear his Allows blow ; 
You can hear him swing his heavy 
sledge, 

With measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home fiom 
school 

Look in at the open door ; 

They love to sec the flaming forge, 
Anil hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff fioin a threshing floor. 


lie goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys ; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice 
Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother’s 
voice, 

Singing in Paradise ! [more, 
He needs must think of her once 
lh»w in the gra\e she lies ; 

And with his hard, rough hand he 
w ipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, - -rejoicing, — sorrow ing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something 
done, 

Has earned a night’s repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy 
friend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must he wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought ! 
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ENDYMION. 


The rising moon has hut the stars ; 
Ilcr level rays, like golden bais, 

Lie on the landscape gieen, 

With shadows brown between. 
And silvtr whitt the uvei gleams, 
As if Diani in her dreams 
Had dropt her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low. 

On such a tranquil night as this, 

She woke Endymion with a ki*>s. 
When, slteping in ‘he grove, 

He dreamed not of her love. 

Like Plan’s kiss, unasked, unsought, 
Love gives itself, but is not Innignt , 
Nor voice, nor sound betrays 
Its deep, impassioned garc. 

It conics,— the beautiful, the fiet , 
The crown of all humanity,— 

In silence and alone 
lo seek the eleelcd one 


It lifts the boughs, whose shadows 
deep 

Are Life’s oblivion, the soul’s sleep, 
And kisses the closed eyes 
Of lum, w ho slumbering lits 
O weary hearts' O slumbering 
eyes 1 

O drooping souls, whose destinies 
Aic fraught with fell and pun, 

\ e shall be loved agnn ' 

No one is so accursed by file, 

No one so utterly dcMilite, 

Hut some litait, though unknown, 
Responds unto his ovv n 
Responds,— is if, with unseen wings. 
An angel touched its quiveiing 
•dungs; 

And whispers in its song, 
“When hist th m sin 1 o 
long ” 


II IS NOl \I\\ \\ s MW 

No ln> p ljiros cn 1 is niilos dt ini i»o — SySi«/f i / tovttb, 
1 m sun is bright, the an istlur, 

J he d uting swallow s soir an 1 smg, 

And from the stittly elms 1 he ir 
Ihc blue bird prophtsjing Spun.; 

So blue yon w inding liver flows, 

It seems in outlet from the skv, 

Where*, wilting till the wtst wind blows, 

1 he frtightc l clouds at anchoi he. 

All things art new ; — the buds, the hives, 
lhat gild the elm tree s nodding tied. 
And even the nest bencith the eivcs; — 
There arc no birds in last y tar’s nest ! 
All things ltjoicc in youth and love, 

The fulnes of their hr*t delight ; 
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And learn from the soft heavens above 
The melting tenderness of night. 
Maiden, that read’st this simple rhyme. 
Enjoy thy youth, it will not Stay ; 
Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 

Eor oh ! it is not always May 1 
Enjoy the Spring of Love and Youth, 

To some good angel 1c ive the rest ; 

Eor Time will teach thee soon the truth. 
There are no birds in last year’s nest I 


GOD’S-ACRE. 

I LIKE that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The burial-ground God’s-Acre. It is just ; 

It consecrates each grave within its walls. 

And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 

God’s-Acre 1 Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those, who in the grave have sown 

The seed that they had garnered in their hearts. 

Their bread of life, alas ! no more their own. 

Into its furrows shall we all be cast. 

In the sure faith, that we shall rise again 

At the great harvest, when the archangel’s blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 

Then shall the good stand in immortal bloom, 

In the fair gardens of that second birth ; 

And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 

With that of flowers which never bloomed on earth. 

With thy rude ploughshare. Death, turn up the ^od. 
And spread the furrow for the seed we sow ; 

This is the field and Acre of our God, 

This is the place where human harvests glow ! 

TIIE GOBLET OF LIKE. 

Filled is IJfc’s goblet to the brim ! . 

And though my eyes with tears are dim, 

I see its sparkling bubbles swdm, 

And chaunt a melancholy hymn 
With solemn voice and sflovr. 
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Coxtteaf tftfe gbWet*s shaSfTor 
Nor maddening draughts of Hippocrene, 
Like gleams of sunshine, flash between 
• Thick leaves of mistletoe* 

This goblet, wrought with curious art, 

Is filled with waters, that upstart. 

When the deep fountains of the heart. 
By strong convulsions rent apart. 

Are running all to waste. 

And as it mantling passes round. 

With fennel is it wreathed and crowned. 
Whose seed and foliage sun-imbrowned 
Are in its waters steeped and drowned. 
And give a bitter taste. 

Above the lowly plants it towers. 

The fennel, with its yellow flowers. 

And in an earlier age than ours 
Was gifted with the wondrous powers. 
Lost vision to restore. 

It gave new strength and fearless mood ; 
And gladiators, fierce and rude. 

Mingled it in their daily food ; 

And he who battled and subdued, 

A wreath of fennel wore. 

Then in Life's goblet freely press 
The leaves that give it bitterness. 

Nor prize the coloured waters less. 

For in thy darkness and distress 

New light and strength they give ! 

And he who has not learned to know 
How false its sparkling bubbles show. 
How bitter are the drops of woe. 

With which its brim may overflow. 

He has not learned to live. 

The prayer of Ajax was for light ; 

Thnr all that dark and desperate tight. 
The blackness of that noonday night. 

He asked but the return of sight. 

To see his foeman's face. 
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Let out unceasing, earnest jne»er 
lie, too, for light, — for strength to bear 
Our portion o? the weight of Care, 

That crushes into dumb despair 
One half the human race. 

O suffering, sad humanity ! 

0 ye afflicted ones, who lie 
Steeped to the lips in m aery, 

Longing, and yet afraid to die, 

Patient, though sorely tried ! 

1 pledge you in this cup of grief, 

Where floats the fennel’s bitter leaf! 

The Battle of our Life is brief, 

The alarm,— the struggle,— the relief, — 

Then sleep wc side by side. 


BLIND BARTIMEUS. 


Blind Bartimeus at the gates 
Of Jericho in darkness waits j 
lie hears the crowd;— he hears a 
breath 

Say, “ It is Christ of Naaarcth ; ” 
And calls, in tones of agony, 

'lijtrov, ikfoaiv fit / 

The thronging multitudes increase ; 
Blind Bartimeus, hold thy peace ! 
But still, above the noisy crowd, 
The beggar's cry is shrill and loud ; 
Until they say, “ He calleth thee ! ” 
0<4><rc<, fyttpat, <puvu <r« / 


Then saith the Christ, as silent stands 
The crowd, “What wilt thou at my 
hands?” 

And he replies, O give me light ! 
Rabbi, restore the blind man's sight! ” 
And Jesus answers, "Twayf 
*H wlaru trov c found <rc / 

Ye that have eyes, yet cannot see, 
In darkness and in misery, 

Recall those mighty Voices Three, 
IijtroG, foiiprdr ju f 
Qdpaci, (ytipatj Cnayt I ' 

'H riant mv afouni at J 


THE RAINY DAY. 

The day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 

The vine still clings to the mouldering wall. 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 

And the day is dark and dreary. 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreary $ 

It rains, and the wind k never weary ; 
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My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past, 
But the hopes of youth fell thick in the blast, 
i And the days are dark and dreary. 

Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining ; 

Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 

Thy fate is the common fate of all, 

Intoeach life some rain must fall, 

©Sine days must be dark and dreary. 


TO THE RIVER CHARLES. 


River ! that in silence wjndest 
Through the meadows, bright and 
free, 

Till at length thy rest thou findest 
In the bosom ot the sea ! 

Four long years of mingled feel- 
ing. 

Half in rest, and half in strife, 

1 have seen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of life. 
Thou hast taught me, Silent River ! 
Many a lesson, deep and long ; 
Thou hast been a generous giver ; 

I can give thee but a song. 

Oft in sadness and in illness 
1 have watched thy current glide, 
Till the beauty of its stillness 
Overflowed me, like a tide. , 

And in 1 letter hours and brighter, 
When I saw' thy waters gleam, 

3 have felt my heart lieat lighter, 
And leap onward with thy stream. 


Not for this alone I lore thee, 

Nor because tby waves of blue 
From celestial seas above thee 
Take their own celestial hue. 

Where yon shadowy woodlands hide 
thee, 

And thy waters disappear, 

Friends I love have dwelt beshlethee, 
And have made thy margin dear. 
More than this ; — iby name reminds 
me 

Of three friends, all true and tried ; 
And that name, like magic, binds me 
Closer, elosento thy side. 

Friends my soul w ith joy rememtars ! 
How like quivering flames they start, 
When I fan the living embers 
On the hcai til-stone of my heart ! 
'Tis for this, thou Silent Riser! 

That iny spirit Jeans to thte ; 

Thou host been a generous gis'er. 
Take this idle song from me. 


EXCELSIOR. 

Thf. shades of night weie falling fast. 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, ssho bore, ’mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior 1 
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His brow was sod ; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath. 

And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior ! 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam 'warm and bright ; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior ! 

“ Try not the Tass ! " the old man said ; 

M Dark lowers the tempest overhead. 

The roaring torrent is deep and wide ! ” 
And loud that clarion voice replied. 
Excelsior l 

“O stay,” the maiden said, "and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast ! ” 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 

But still he answered with a sigh. 

Excelsior ! 

"Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch. 
Beware the awful avalanche ! ” 

This was the peasant’s last Good-night : 

A voice replied far up the height, 

Excelsior 1 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior 1 

A traveller, by the faithful hound. 
Half-buried in the snow was found. 

Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device. 
Excelsior ! 

There in the twilight cold and gray. 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay. 

And from the sky, serene and ihr, 

A voice fell, like a falling star, 

Excelsior 1 


F 
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* MAIDENHOOD. 


Maiden ! with the meek brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies, 

Like the dusk in evening skies ! 
Thou wnose locks outshine the sun, 
Golden tresses, wreathed in one, 

As the braided streamlets run ! 
Standing, with reluctant feet, 

Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ! 
Gazing, with a timid glance, 

On the brooklet’s swift advance, 

On the river’s broad expanse ! 

Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem, 

As the river of a dream. 

Then why pause with indecision, 
When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysian ? 

Seest thou shadows sailing by, 

As the dove, with startled eye, 

Sees the falcon’s shadow fly ? 
Ilearest thou voices on the shore, 
That our cars perceive no more. 
Deafened by the cataract’s roar ? 

O, thou child of many prayers ! 

Life hath quicksands,— Life hath 
snares ! 

Care and age come unawares ! 


Like the swell of some sweet tunc, 
Morning rises into noon, 

May glides onward into June. 
Childhood is the, bough, where 
slumbered 

Birds and blossoms many-num- 
bered ; — 

Age, that bough with snows cnciyn- 
bered. 

Gather, then, each flower that 
grows, 

When the young heart overflows, 

To embalm that tent of snows. 

Bear a lily in thy hand ; 

Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand. 

Bear through sorrow, wrong, and 
ruth, 

In thy heart the dew of youth, 

On thy lips the smile of truth. 

0, that dew, like balm, shall 
steal 

In*o wounds, that cannot heal, 

Even as sleep our eyes doth seal ; 

And that smile, like sunshine, 
dart 

Into many a sunless heart, 

For a smile of God thou art. 


THE BELFRY OF BRUGES. 


CARILLON. 


In the ancient town of Bruges, 

In the quaint old Flemish city, 

As the evening shades descended, 
Low and loud and sweetly blended, 
Low at times and loud at times, 
And changing like a jxjci’s rhymes, 


Rang the beautiful wild chimes 
From the belfry in the market 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 
Then, with deep sonorous clangour 
Calmly answering their sweet anger, 
When the w tangling bells liad ended, 
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Slowly struck thc.elock eleven, 

And, from out the silent heaven, 
Silence on the town descended : 
Silence, silence everywhere, 

On the earth and in the air, 

Save that footsteps here and there 
Of some burgher nome returning, 

»By the street lamps faintly burning, 
For a moment woke the echoes 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 

But amid my broken slumbers 
Still I heard those magic numbers, 
As they loud proclaimed the flight 
And stolen marches of the night ; 
Till their chimes in sweet collision 
Mingled with each wandering vision, 
Mingled with the fortune-telling 
Gipsy-bands of dreams and fancies, 
Which amid the waste expanses 
Of the silent land of trances 
Have their solitary dwelling. 

All else seemed asleep in Bruges, 

In the quaint old Flemish city. 

And I thought how like these chimes 
Are the poet’s airy ihymcs, 

All his rhymes and roundelays, 

His conceits, and songs and ditties, 
From the belfry of his brain, 
Scattered downward, though in vain, 
On the roofs and stones of cities ! 


For by night the drowsy ear 
Under its curtains cannot hear, 

And by day men go their ways 
Hearing the music as they pass, 

But deeming it no more, alas ! 

Than the hollow sound of brass. 

Yet •'■crchance a sleepless wight, 
Lodging at some humble inn 
In the narrow lanes of life, 

When the dusk and hush of night 
Shut out the incessant din 
Of daylight and its toil and strife, 
May listen with a calm delight 
To the poet’s melodies, 

Till he nears, or dreams he hears, 
Intermingled with the song, 
Thoughts that he has cherished 
long; 

Hears amid the chime and singing, 
The bells of his own village ringing, 
And wakes, and finds his slumberous 
eyes 

Wet with most delicious tears. 

Thus dreamed I, as by night I lay 
In Bruges, at the FIeur-dc-BI<?, 
Listening with a wild delight 
To the chimes that, through the 
night, 

Rang their changes from the Belfry 
Of that quaint old Flemish city. 


In the market-place of Bruges stands the Belfry old and brown ; 

Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, still it watches o’er the town. 

As the summer mom was breaking, on that lofty tower I stood, 

And the world threw off the darkness, like the weeds of widowhood. 

Thick with towns and hamlets studded, and with streams and vapours gray, 
Like a shield embossed with silver, round and vast the landscape lay. 

At my feet the city slumbered. From it6 chimneys, here and there, 
Wreaths of snow-white smoke, ascemling, vanished, ghost-like, into air. 
Not a sound rose from that city at theearly morning hour, 

But I heard a heart of iron beating in Ihe ancient tower. 
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From their nests beneath th$ rafters sang the swallows wild and high ; 
And the world, beneath me sleeping, seemed more distant than the sky. 

Then most musical and solemn, bringing back the olden times, 

With their strange, unearthly changes, rang the melancholy chimes, 

Like the psalms from some old cloister, when the nuns sine in the choir ; 
And the great bell tolled among them, like the chanting of a friar. 

Visions of the day departed, shadowy phantoms filled my brain ; 

They who live in history only seemed to walk the earth again ; 

All the Foresters of Flanders,— mighty Baldwin Bras dc Fer, 

Lyderick du Bucq and Cressy, Philip, Guy de Dampierre. 

I beheld the pageants splendid, that adorned those days of old ; 

Stately dames, like queens attended, knights who bore the Fleece of Gold 

Lombard and Venetian merchants with deep-laden argosies ; 

Ministers from twenty nations ; more than royal pomp and ease. 

I beheld proud Maximilian, kneeling humbly on the ground ; 

I beheld the gentle Mary, hunting with her hawk and hound ; 

And her lighted bridal chamber, where a duke slept with the queen, 

And the armed guard around them, and the sword unsheathed between. 

I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Namur anti Juliers liold, 

Marching homeward from the bloody battle of the Spurs of Gold ; 

Saw the fight at Minncwater, saw the White Hoods moving west, 

Saw great Artevelde victorious scale the Golden Dragon’s nest. 

And again the whiskered Spaniard all the land with terror smote ; 

And again the wild alarum sounded from the tocsin's throat ; 

Till the bell of Ghent responded o’er lagoon and dyke of sand, 

"I am Roland ! I am Roland ! there is victory in the land !” 

Then the sound of drums arousal me. The awakened city’s roar 
Chased the phantoms 1 had summoned back into their graves once more. 

Hours had passed away like minutes, and, ltcfou* I was aware, 

Lo ! the shadow of the belfry crossed the sun-illumined square. 

THE ARSENAL OK SPRINGFIELD. 

This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 

Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms ; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Staitlcs the villages with strange alarms. 
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Ah ! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary. 
When the dcath-angcl touches those swift ke>s ! 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies ! 

I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 

The cries of agony, the endless groan, 

Which through the ages that have gone before us. 

In long reverberations reach ou own. 

On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Cimbri forest roars the Norseman’s song, 
And loud, amid the universal clamour, 

O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 

I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 

And Aztec priests upon their leocallis 

Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent’s skin ; 

The tumult of each sacked and burning village ; 

The shout that every prayer foi mercy drowns ; 

The soldier’s revels in the midst of pillage ; 

The wail of famine in beleaguered towns ; 

The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asundei, 

The rattling musketry, the clashing blade ; 

And ever and anon, in tones of thunder. 

The diapason of the cannonade. 

Is it, O man, with such discordant noises, 

With such accuised instiuments as these, 

Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices. 

And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 

Were half the power, that fills the w r orld with tenor. 
Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error. 

There were no need for arsenals nor fort „ ; 

The wariior’s name would be a name abhoircd ! 

And every nation, that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear for evermore the curse of Cam 1 
Down the dark future, thiough long generations. 

The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then cease ; 
Anil like a bell, with solemn, sw eet vibrations, 

I hear once moio the toicc of Christ say, “ Peace ! M 
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reace ! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of Wars great organ shakes the skies ! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals 
The holy -melodies of love arise. 


Tins is the place, 
steed, 

Let me review the scene, 

And summon from the shadowy Past 
The forms that once have been. 

The Past and Present here unite 
Beneath Time’s flowing tide, 

Like footprints hidden by a brook, 
But seen on cither side. 

Here runs the highway to the town ; 

There the green lane descends, 
Thro’ which l walked to church 
with thee, 

O gentlest of my friends ! 

The shadow of the linden trees 
Lay moving on the grass ; 
Between them and the moving 
boughs, 

A shadow', thou didst pass. 

Thy dress w-as like the lilies, 

And thy heart as pure os they : 
One of God’s holy messengers 
Did walk with me that day. 

I saw the branches of the trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet, 
The clover blossoms in the grass 
Rise up to kiss thy feet. 

“ Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting 
cares, 

Of earth and folly l>orn ! ” 
Solemnly sang the village choir 
On that sweet Sabbath morn. 


Through the closed blinds the golden 
sun 

Poured in a dusty beam, 

Like the celestial ladder seen 
By Jacob in his dream. 

And ever and anon, the wind, 
Sweet-scented with the hay, 
Turned o’er the hymn-book’s flutter- 
ing leaves 

That on the window lay. 

Long was the good man’s sermon, 
Yet it seemed not so to me ; 

For he spake of Ruth the beautiful, 
And still I thought of thee. 

Long was the prayer he uttered, 

Yet it seemed not so to me ; 

For in my heart I prayed with him, 
And still I thought of thee. 

But now , alas ! the place sccnu 
changed : 

Thou art no longer here : 

Part of the sunshine of the scene 
With thee did disappear. 

Though thoughts, deep-rooted in my 
heart, 

Like pine-trees dark and high, 
Subdue the light of noon, and breathe 
A low and ceaseless sigh ; 

This memory brightens o'er the past, 
As when the sun, concealed 
Behind some cloud that near us 
hangs, 

Shines on a distant field. 


A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 
Stand still, my 
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THE OCCULT ATION OF ORION. 


I saw, as in a dream sublime, 

The balance in the hand of Time. 
O’er East and West its beam im- 
pended ; 

And day, with all its hours of light, 
Was slowly sinking out of sight, 
While, opposite, the scale of night 
Silently with the stars ascended. 
Like the astrologers of eld, 

In that bright vision I beheld 
Greater and deeper mysteries. 

I saw, with its celestial keys, 

Its chords of air, its frets of fire. 

The Samian's great Aiolian lyre. 
Rising through all its sevenfold bars, 
From earth unto the fixfcd stars ; 
And thiough the dewy atmosphere, 
Not only could I sec, but hear 
Its wondrous and harmonious strings, 
In sweet vibration, sphere by sphere. 
From Dian’s circle light and near 
Onward to vaster and wider rings, 
Where, chanting through his beard 
of snows, 

Majestic, mournful, Saturn goes, 
And down the sunless realms of space 
Reverberates the thunder of his bass, 
Beneath the sky’s triumphal arch 
This music sounded like a march, 
And with its chorus seemed to be 
Preluding some gical tragedy, 

Sirius was rising m the east : 

And, slow ascending, one by one, 
The kindling constellations shone. 
Begirt w’ith many a blazing star, 
Stood the great giant Algebar, 
Orion, hunter of the beast ! 

His sword hung gleaming by his side, 
And, on his arm, the lion’s hide 
Scattered across the midnight air 
The golden radiance of its hair. 


The moon was pallid, but not faint, 
And beautiful as some fair saint, 
Serenely moving on her way 
In hours of trial and dismay. 

As if she feared the voice of God, 
Unha- oned with naked feet she trod 
Upon the hot and burning stars, 

As on the glowing coals and bars 
That were to prove her strength, 
and try 

Her holiness and her purity. 

Thus moving on, with silent pace, 
And triumph in her sweet, pale face, 
She reached the station of Orion. 
Aghast he stood in strange alarm ! 
And suddenly from his outstretched 
arm 

Down fell the red skin of the lion 
Into the river at his feet. 

His mighty club no longer l>eat 
The forehead of the bull ; but he 
Reeled as of yore beside the sea, 
When, blinded by /Enopion, 
lie sought the blacksmith at his 
forge, 

And, climbing up the mountain 
gorge, 

Fixed his blank eyes upon the sun. ■ 
Then, through the silence overhead, 
An angel with a trumpet said, 
“Forevermore, forevermore, 

The reign of violence is o’er ! ” 

And like an instrument that flings 
Its music on another's strings, 

The trumpet of the angel cast 
Upon the heavenly lyre its blast, 
And on from sphere to sphere the 
words 

Reechoed ddwn the burning chords, — 
“ Forevermore, forevermore, 

The reign of violence is o’er ! ” 
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NUREMBERG. 

In the valley of the Pegnitz, where across broad meadow*iancis 
Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg, the ancient, stands. 
Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of art and song. 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks that round them throng; 
Memories of the Middle Ages, when the emperors, rough and bold, 

Had their dwelling in thy castle, time-defying, centuries old ; 

And thy brave and thrifty burghers boosted, in their uncouth rhyme, 

That their great imperial city stretched its hand through every dime. 

In the court-yard of the castle, bound with many an iron band. 

Stands the mighty linden planted by Queen Cunigunde’s hand ; 

On the square the oriel window, where in old heroic days 
Sat the poet Melchior singing Kaiser Maximilian’s praise. 

Everywhere I see around me rise the wondrous world of Art : 

Fountains wrought with richest sculpture standing in the common mart ; 
And above cathedral doorways saints and bishops carved in stone, 

By a former age commissioned as apostles to our own. 

In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps enshrined his holy dust, 

And in bronze the Twelve Apostles guard from age to age their trust ; 

In the church of sainted Lawrence stands a pix of sculpture rare, 

Like the foamy sheaf of fountains, rising through the painted air. 

Here, when Art was still religion, with a simple, reverent heart, 

Lived and laboured Albrecht Diirer, the Evangelist of Art ; 

Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with busy hand, 

Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking forjhe Better Land. 

Emigravit is the inscription on the tombstone where he lies ; 

Dead he is not,— but departed,— for the artist never dies. 

Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine seems more fair. 

That he once has trod its pavement, that he once has breathed its air ! 
Through these streets so broad and stately, these obscure and dismal lanes, 
Walked of yore the Mastersingers, chanting rude poetic strains. 

From remote and sunless suburbs, came they to the friendly guild, 

Building nests in Fame’s great temple, as in spouts the swallows build. 




And the smith nis iron measures hammered to the anvil's chime ; 
Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom makes the flower of poesy bloom 
In the forge's dust and cinders, in the tissues of the loom. 
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Here Hans Sachs, the cobblcr-poet, laureate of the gentle craft, 

Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge folios sang and laughed. 

But his house is now an alehouse with a nicely sanded floor, 

And a garland in the window, and his face above the door ; 

Painted by some humble artist, as in Adam Puschman’s song, 

As the “ old man gray and dove-like, with h‘-j great beard white and long.’’ 
And at night the swart mechanic comes to drown his cark and care, 
Quaffing ale fiom pewter tankards, in the master’s antique chair. 

Vanished is the ancient splendour, and before my dreamy eye 
Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like a faded tapestry. 

Not thy Council, not thy Kaisers, win for thee the world’s regard ; 

But thy painter, Albrecht Diirer, and Hans Sachs, thy cobbler-bard. 

Thus, O Nuremberg, a wanderer from a region far away, 

As he paced thy streets and court-yards, sang in thought his careless lay ; 
Gathering from the pavement’s crevice, as a floweret of the soil. 

The nobility of labour,— the long ]>cdigree of toil. 


THE NORMAN BARON. 

Dans les moments de la vie 011 la reflexion Uevient plus calme et plus profondc, nil 
Vintdret et l'avarice parlent xnoins haut que la raison, dans les instants dc chagrin domes- 
tique, de maladic, et dc pdnl de mort, les nobUs se repentirent dr possdder des serf., 
conime d'une chose peu acrd&blc a Dieu, qui avait cred tous les hommes h son image. 
— Thierry, Conqwte de V Angle terre. 

In his chamber, weak and dying, 

Was the Norman baron lying ; 

Loud, without, the tempest thundered, 

And the castle- turret shook. 

In this fight was Death the gainer, 

Spite of vassal and retainer, 

And the lands his sires had plundered, 

Written in the Doomsday Hook. 

By his bed a monk was seated, 

Who in humble voice repeated 
Many a prayer and pater-nostcr, 

Front tnc missal on his knee ; 

And amid the temped pealing, 

Sounds of bells came faintly stealing, 

Bells that, from the neighltouring klosler, 

Kang for the Nativity. 
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In the hall, the serf and vassal 

Held that night their Christmas wassail ; 

Many' a carol, old and saintly. 

Sang the minstrels and the waits. 

And so loud these Saxon gleemcn 
Sang to slaves the songs of freemen, 

That the storm was heard but faintly. 
Knocking at the castlc-gatcs. 

Till at length the lays they chauntcd 
Reached the clinmlicr terror-haunted, 
Where the monk, with accents holy, 
Wbispei cd at the baron’s ear. 

Tears upon his eyelids glistened. 

As he paused awhile ami listened. 

And the dying baron slowly 

Turned his weary head to hear. 

“ Wassail for the kingly stranger 
Rom and cradled in a manger! 

King, like IXixid, priest, like Aaron, 

Christ is born to set us free ! ” 

And the lightning showed the sainted 
Kigures on the casement painted. 

And exclaimed the shuddering Karon, 

“ Miserere, Dotnine ! ” 

In that hour of deep contrition, 
lie beheld, with clearer vision, 

Thiougll all outward show and fashion. 
Justice, the Avengci, rise. 

All the pomp of earth had vanished, 
falsehood and deceit weie banished, 
Reason spake more loud than passion, 

And the truth wore no disguise. 

I'\ery vassal of his banner, 

I ’.very seif 1 mm n to his manor. 

All tho>e wiongcd and wretched creatures, 
Ity his hand were freed again. 

And, as on the sacred missal, 
lie recorded their dismissal, 

Death relaxed his iron features. 

And the monk replied, “ Amen ] ” 
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Many centuries have been numbered 
Since in death the baron slumbered 
fly the convent’s sculptured portal, 
Mingling with the common dust : 
But the good deed, through the ages 
Living in historic pages, 

Brighter glows and gleams immortal* 
Unconsumed by moth or rust. 


KAIN IN 

Ilovv beautiful is the rain ! 

After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 

In the narrow lane, 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

How it clatters along the roofs, 
like the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 
From the throat of the overflowing 
spout ! 

Across the window pane 
It pours and poui s ; 

And swift and w idc, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain ! 

The sick man from his chamber 
Looks at the twisted brooks ; 

He can feel the cool 
Breath of each little pool ; 
llis fe\ered brain 
(bows calm again, 

And he breathes ablessing on the rain. 
From the neighbouring sohool 
Come the boys, 

With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion ; 

And down the wet streets 
Sail their mimic llects, 

Till the treacherous pool 


SUMMER. 

Engulfs them in its whirling 
And turbulent ocean. 

In the country, on every side, 

Where far and wide. 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted 
hide, 

Stretches the plain. 

To the dry grass and the drier 
grain 

How welcome is the rain ! 

In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand; 

Lifting the yokc-encumbered head, 

With their dilated nostrils spread. 

They silently inhale 

The clovcr-scentcd gale. 

And the vapours that arise 
From the well-watered and smoking 
soil, 

For this rest in the furrow after toil 
Their large and lustrous eyes 
Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man’s spoken word. 

Near at hand, 

From under the sheltering trees, 

The farmer sees 

His pastures^ and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops 
To the numberless beating drops 
Of the incessant rain. 
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lice juiiL'i it no sin 

That he sees therein 
Only his own thrift and •gain. 

These, and far more than these, 

The Poet sees ! 

He can behold 
Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air ; 
And from each ample fold 
Of the clouds about him rolled 
Scattering everywhere 
The showery rain. 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 

Tic can behold 
Things manifold 

They have not yet been wholly told, 
Have not been wholly sung nor said. 
For his thought, that never stops, 
Follows the water-drops 
Down to the graves of the dead, 
Down through chasms and gulfs 
profound, 

To the dreary fountain htad 


Of lakes and rivers underground ; 
And sees them, when the rain it 
done, 

On the bridge of colours seven, 
Climbing up once more to heaven, 
Opposite the setting sun. 

Thus the Seer, 

With vision clear, 

Secs forms appear and disappear, * 
In the perpetual round of strange 
Mysterious change, 

From birth to death, from death to 
birth, 

From earth to heaven, from heaven 
to earth ; 

Till glimpses more sublime 
Of things, unseen before, 
l T nto his wondering eyes reveal 
'lhc Universe, as an immeasurable 
wheel 

Turning for evermore 
In the rapid and rushing river of 
Time. 


TO THE DRIVING CLOUD. 

Gloomy and dark art thou, O chief of the mighty Omawhaws ; 

Gloomy and daik, as the driving cloud, whose name thou hast taken ; 
Wrapt in thy scat let blanket, I sec llicc stalk through the city's 
Narrow and populous streets, as once by the margin of rivers 
Stalked those birds unknown, that have left us only their footprints. 

What, in a few short years, will remain of thy race but the footprints ? 
How const thou walk in these streets, who hast trod the green turf of the 
prairies ? 

ITow canst thou breathe in this ^ bo bast breathed the sweet air of the 
mountains ? 

Ah ! 'tis in vain that with lordly looks of disdain thou dost challenge 
Looks of dislike in return, and question these walls and these pavements, 
Claiming the soil for thy hunting grounds, while down-trodden millions 
Starve in the garrets of Europe, and cry from its caverns tha* the)*, too, 
Have been created heirs of the earth, and claim its division ! 
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Back, then, back to thy woods in the regions west of the Wabash ! 

There as a monarch thou reignest. In autumn the leaves of the maple 
I'ave the floors of thy palace-halls with gold, and in summer 
Pine-trees waft through its chambers the odorous breath of their branches. 
There thou art strong and great, a hero, a tamer of horses 1 
There thou chasest the stately stag on the banks of the Elk-horn, 

g r, by the roar of the Running- Water, or v here the Omawhaw 
ails thee, and leaps through the wild ravine like a brave of the Blackfeet ! 
Hark ! what murmurs arise from the heart of those mountainous deserts i 
Is it the cry of the Foxes and Crows, or the mighty Behemoth, 

Who, unharmed, on his tusks once caught the bolts of the thunder, 

And now lurks in his lair to destroy the tace of the red man ? 

Far more fatal to thee and thy race than the Crows and the Foxes, 

Far more fatal to thee and thy race than the tread of Behemoth, 

Lo ! the big thunder-canoe, that steadily breasts the Missouri’s 
Merciless current ! and yonder, afar on the prairies, the camp-fires 
Gleam through the night ; and the cloud of dust in the gray of the day- 
break 

Marks not the buffalo’s track, nor the Mandan’s dexterous horse-race ; 

It is a caravan, whitening the desert where dwell the Camanches ! 

Ha ! how the breath of these Saxons and Celts, like the blast of the east- 
wind, 

Drifts evermore to the west the scanty smokes of thy wigwams ! 

TO A CHILD. 

Dear child ! how radiant on thy mother’s lenee, 

With merry-making eyes and jocund smiles, 

Thou gazest at the painted tiles, 

Whose figures grace, 

With many a grotesque form and face, 

The ancient chimney of thy nursery ! 

The lady with the gay macaw, 

The dancing girl, tne grave bashaw 
With bearded lip and chin ; 

And, leaning idly o'er his gate, 

Beneath the imperial fan of state, 

The Chinese mandarin. 

With what a look of nroud command 
Thou shakest in thy little liand * 

The coral rattle with its silver bells, 

Making a merry tune ! 
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Thousands of years in Indian seas 
That coral grew, l>y slow degrees. 

Until some deadly and wild monsoon 
Dashed jt on Coromandel's sand ! 

Those silver bells 
Keposed of yore. 

As shapeless ore. 

Far down in the deep-sunken wells 
Of darksome mines, 

In some obscure and sunless place. 

Beneath huge Chimborazo's base. 

Or 1 \>tosi's o’er hanging pines 1 

And thus for thee, O little child. 

Through many a danger and escape, 

The tall ships passed the stormy cape j 
For thee in foreign lands remote, 

"Beneath the burning, tropic skies. 

The Indian peasant, chasing the wild goat, 
llimself as swift and wild. 

In falling, clutched the frail arbutc. 

The fibres of whose shallow root, 

Uplifted from the soil, betrajed 
Tne silver vein-, hi nenth it laid. 

The buiied treasures of d-*ad cenluiios. 

But, lo ! thy door is left ajar 
Thou henrest footsteps from afar I 
And, at the sound. 

Thou tm nest round. 

With quick and questioning eyes, 

Dike one, who, in a foreign Ian 1, 

Beholds on cveiy hand 

Some source of wonder anil surprise ! 

And, restlessly, impatiently, 

Thou strivest, struggled, to l>e free. 

The four walls of thy nursery 
Are now like prison svalls to tlicc. 

No more thy mother’s smiles. 

No more the painted tiles 
Delight thee, nor the playthings on the floor, 
That won thy little l»eating heart before ; 
Thou struggles! for the oj>en door. 
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Through these once solitary halls 
Thy paltering footstep falls. 

The sound of thy merry voice 
Makes the old walls 
Jubilant, and they rejoice 
with the joy of tny young heart. 

O’er the light of whose glad icss 
No shadows of sadness 

From the so mine background of memory start. 
Once, ah, once, within these walls, 

One whom memory oft recalls. 

The Father of his Country dwelt. 

And yonder meadows broad and damp 
The fires of the besieging camp 
Kncircled with a burning belt. 

Up and down these echoing stairs 
Heavy with the weight of cares. 

Sounded his majestic tread; 

Yes, within this veiy room 
Sat he in those horns of gloom, 

Weary both in heart and head. 

But what arc these grave thought's to tlicc 
Out, out ! into the open aii 1 
Thy only dieam is libeiiy. 

Thou caie*t little liow or where. 

I see thee eager at thy play. 

Now shouting to the apple* on the lice. 

With cheeks as round and red as they ; 

And now among the yellow .stalk*, 

Among'the flowering shrubs and plants. 

As restless as the bee. 

A1 mg the gaiden walks 

The tiacks of thy small carriage- wheels I trace. 
And sec at every turn how they efface 
Whole villages of sand-roofed tents, 

That rise like golden domes 

Above the cavernous and secret homes 

Of wandering and nomadic tribes of ants. 

Ah, cruel little Tameilane, 

Who, with thy dreadful reign, 

Dost persecute and overwhelm 
These hapless Troglodytes of thy realm 1 
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What ! tired already ! with those suppliant looks, 
And voice more beautiful than a poet’s books. 

Or murmuring sound of water as it flows. 

Thou comest back to parley with repose 1 
This rustic seat in the old apple- tree, 

With its o’er hanging golden canopy 
Of leaves illuminate with autumnal hues, 

And shining with the argent light of dews, 

Shall for a season be our place of rest. 

Beneath us, like an oriole’s pendant nest, 

From which the laughing birds have taken wing. 
By thee abandoned, hangs thy vacant swing. 
Dream-like the waters of the river gleam ; 

A sailless vessel drops adown the stream, 

And like it, to a sea as wide and deep. 

Thou driflest gently down the tides of sleep. 

0 child ! O new-born denizen 
Of life's great city ! on thy head 
The glory of the morn is shed. 

Like a celestial benisun ! 

Here at the portal thou dost stand, 

And with thy little hand 

Thou openest the mysterious gate 

Into the future’s undiscovered land, 

1 see its valves expand. 

As at the touch of Fate ! 

Into those realms of love and hate. 

Into that darkness blank and drear. 

By some prophetic feeling taught, 

I launch the oold, adventurous though!. 

Freighted with hope and fear ; 

As upon subterranean streams, 

In caverns unexplored and dark, 

Men sometimes launch a fragile bark, 

Laden with flickering fire, 

And watch its swift -receding licams. 

Until at length they disappear, 

And in the distant dark expire. 

By what astrology of fear or hope 
Dare I to cast thy horoscope ! 

Like the new moon thy lifc appears ; 
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A little strip of silver light, 

And widening outward into night 
The shadowy disk of future years ; 

And yet upon its outer rim t 
A luminous circle, faint and dim. 

And scarcely visible to us here, 

Rounds and completes th- perfect sphere, 

A prophecy and intimatiun, 

A jpale and feeble adumbration, 

Of the great world of light, that lies 
Behind all human destinies. 

Ah ! if thy (ate, with anguish fraught. 

Should be to wet the dusty soil 
With tHe hot tears and sweat of toil, — 

To struggle with imperious thought, 

Until the overburdened brain. 

Weary with labour, faint with pain. 

Like a jarred pendulum, retain 
Only its motion, not its power, — 

Remember in that perilous hour. 

When most afflicted and oppressed, 

From labour there shall come forth rest. 

And if a more auspicious fate 
On thy advancing steps await. 

Still let it ever be thy pride 
To linger by the labourer’s side ; 

With words of sympathy or song 
To cheer the dreary march along 
Of the great army of the poor, 

O’er desert sand, o’er dangerous moor. 

Nor to thyself the task shall be 
Without reward ; for thou shalt learn 
The wisdom early to discern 
True beauty in utility ; 

As great Pythagoras of yore, 

Standing beside the blacksmith’s door. 

And hearing the hammers, as they smote 
The anvils with a different note, 

Stole from the varying tones, that hung 
Vibrant on every iron tongue, f 
The secret of the sounding wire. 

And formed the seven-chorded lyre. 
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Enough I t will not play the Seer ; 

I will no longer strive to ope 
The mystic volume, where appear 
The herald Hope, forerunning Fear, 
And Fear, the pursuivant of Hope. 
Thy destiny remains untold ; 

For, like Acestes* shaft of old, 

The swift thought kindles as it flies, 
And burns to ashes in the skies. 


THE BRIDGE. 


I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 
And the moon rose o’er the city, 
Behind the dark church-tower. 

I saw her bright reflection 
In the waters under me, 

Like a golden goblet falling 
And sinking into the sea. 

And far in the hazy distance 
Of that lovely night in Tunc, 

The blaze of the flaming furnace 
Gleamed redder than the moon. 
Among the long, black rafters 
The wavering shadows lay, 

And the current that came from the 
ocean 

Seemed to lift and bear them away ; 
As, sweeping and eddying through 
them, 

Rose the Mated tide. 

And, streaming into the moonlight, 
The sea-weed floated wide. 

And, like those waters rushing 
Among those wooden piers, 

A flood of thoughts came o’er me 
That fdled my eyes with tears. 
How often, O, how often, 

In the days that had gone by, 


1 had stood on that bridge at mid* 
night * 

And gazed on that wave and skyl 
IIow often, O, how often, 

I had wished that the ebbing tide 
"Would bear me aw r ay on its bosom 
O’er the ocean wild and u ide ! 
For my heart was hot and restless, 
And mv life was full of care. 

And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear 
But now it has fallen from me, 

It is buried in the sea ; 

And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me. 

Yet whenever I cross the river 
On its bridge with wooden piers, 
Like the odour of brine from the 
ocean 

Comes the thought of other years. 
And I think how many thousands 
Of care-encum!>m*d men. 

Each bearing his burden of suriow, 
Have ciusscd the bridge since then. 
I see the long procession 
Still passing to and fro, 

The young heart hot and restless, 
And the old sulxlucd and slow ! 
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And for ever and for ever, The moon and its broken reflection 

As long as the river flows, And its shadows shall appear, 

As long as the heart has passions, As the symbol oflove in heaven, 

As long as life has woes ; And its wavering image here. 


CURFEW. 


1. 

Solemnly, mournfully, 
Dealing its dole, 

The curfew Bell 
Is beginning to toll. 

Cover the embers, 

And put out the light ; 

Toil comes with the morning, 
And rest with the night. 

Dark grow the windows, 

And quenched is the fire ; 

Sound fades into silence,— 
All footsteps retire. 

No voice in the chamber 
No sound in the hall ! 

Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all ! 


II. 

The book is completed, 

And closed, like the day ; 

And the hand that has written it 
Lays it away. 

Dim grow its fancies, 

Forgotten they lie ; 

Like coals in the ashes, 

They darken and die. 

Songs sink into silence, 

The story is told, 

The windows are darkened, 

The hearth-stone is cold. 

Darker and darker 
The black shadows fall ! 

Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all ! 


FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 

Beautiful lily, dwelling by still rivers, 

Or solitary mere, 

Or where the sluggish meadow-brook delivers 
Its waters to the weir ! 

Thou laughest at the mill, the whirr and worry 
Of spindle and of loom, 

And the great wheel that toils amid the hurry 
And rushing of the flume. 

Born to the purple, born to joy and plcasancc, 
Thou dost not toil nor spin, 

But makest glad and radiant with thy presence 
The meadow and the lin. , 

The wind blows, and uplifts thy drooping banner, ' 
And round thee throne and run 
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The rushes,, the green yeomen of thy manor, 

The outlaws of the sun. 

The burnished dragon-fly is tmne attendant, 

And tilts against the held, 

And down the listed sunbeam rides resplendent 
With steel-blue mail and shield. 

Thou art the Iris, fair among the fairest, 

Who, armed with golden rod 

And winged with the celestial azure, bcarest 
The message of some God. 

Thou art the Muse, who far from crowded cities 
Ilauntest the sylvan streams, 

Playing on pipes of reed the artless ditties 
That come to us as dreams. 

O flower-de-luce, bloom on, and let the river 
Linger to kiss thy feet ! 

A flower of song, bloom on, and make for ever 
The world more fair and sweet. 


PALINGENESIS. 

1 I .AY upon the head land -height, and listened 
To the incessant sobbing of the sea 
In caverns under me, 

And watched the waves, that tossed and fled and glistened 
Until the rolling meadows of amethyst 
Melted away .in mist. 

Then suddenly, as one from sleep, I started ; 

For round al>out me all the sunny capes 
Seemed peopled with the shapes 
Of those whom I had known in days departed, 

Apparelled in the loveliness which gleams 
On faces seen in dreams. 

A moment only, and the light and glory 
Faded away, and the disconsolate shore 
Stood lonely as licfore ; 

And the wild roses of the promontory 
Around me shuddered in the w ind, and shed 
Their petals of pale red. 
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There was an old belief that in the embers 
Of all things their primordial form exists, 

And cunning al chemists 
Could re-create the rose with all its members 
From its own ashes, but without the bloom, 

Without the lost perfume. 

Ah me 1 what wonder-working, occult science 
Can from the ashes in our hearts once more 
The rose of youth restore? 

What craft of alchemy can bid defiance 
To time and change, and for a single hour 
Renew this phantom -flower ? 

“ O, give me back !” I cried, 11 the vanished splendours, 
The breath of morn, and the exultant strife, 

When the swift stream of life 
Bounds o’er its rocky channel, and surrenders 
The pond, with all its lilies, for the leap 
Into the unknown deep !” 

And the sea answered, with a lamentation, 

Like some old prophet wailing, and it said, 

“ Alas ! thy youth is dead ! 

It breathes no more, its heart has no pulsation ; 

In the dark places with the dead of old 
It lies for ever cold !** 

Then said I, “ From its consecrated cerements 
I will not drag this sacred dust again, 

Only to give me pain ; 

But, still lemembenng all the lost endearments, 

Co on my way, like one who looks before, 

And turns to weep no more.” 

Into what land of harvests, what plantations 
Bright with autumnal foliage and the glow 
Of sunsets burning low ; 

Beneath what midnight skies, whose constellations 
Light up the spacious avenues between 
This world and the unseen ! 

Amid what friendly greetings and caresses, 

What households, though not alien, yet not mine, 

What bowers of rest divine ; 
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To what temptations in lone wildernesses, 
What famine of the heart, what pain and loss, 
The bearing of what cross ! 

I do not know ; nor will I vainly question 
Those pages of the mystic book which hold 
The story still untold, 

But without rash conjecture or suggestion 
Turn its last leaves in reverence and good heed, 
Until “The End” I read. 


THE BRIDGE OF CLOUD. 


BURN, O evening hearth, and waken 
Pleasant visions, as of old ! 
Though the house by winds be 
shaken, 

Safe I keep this room of gold ! 
Ah, no longer wizard Fancy 
Builds her castles in the air, 
Luring me by necromancy 
Up the never-ending stair ; 

But, instead, she builds me bridges 
Over many a dark ravine, 

Where beneath the gusty ridges 
Cataracts dash and roar unseen. 
And I cross them, little heeding 
Blast of wind or torrent's roar, 

As I follow the receding 
Footsteps that have gone before. 

Nought avails the imploring ges- 
ture, 

Nought avails the cry of pain ! 
When! touch the flying vesture, 
'Tis the gray robe of the rain. 


Baffled I return, and leaning 
O’er the parapets of cloud, 

Watch the mist that intervening 
Wraps the valley in its shroud. 

And the sounds of life ascending 
Faintly, vaguely, meet the air, 
Murmur of bells and voices blending 
With the rush of waters near. 

Well I know what there lies hidden, 
Every tower and town and farm, 
And again the land forbidden 
Reassumes its vanished charm. 

Well I know the secret places, 

And the nests in hedge and tree ; 
At what doors are friendly faces, 

In what hearts are thoughts of me. 
Through the mist and darkness 
sinking, [shower, 

Blown by wind and lieatcn by 
Down I fling the thought I'm think- 
ing, 

Down I toss this Alpine flower. 


HAWTHORNE. 

May 23, 1 $64. 

How beautiful it was, that one bright day 
I11 the long week of ram ! 

Though all its splendour could not chase away 
The omnipresent pain. 
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The lovely town was white with apple-blooms, 

And the great elms overhead 

Dark shadows wove on their aerial looms, 

Shot through with golden thread. 

Across the meadows, by the gray old manse, 

The historic river flowed} 

I was ns one who wanders a trance. 

Unconscious of his road. 

The faces of familiar friends seemed strange ; 

Their voices I could hear, 

Anil yet the words they uttered seemed to change 
Their meaning to my ear. 

For the one fape I looked for was not there, 

The one low voice was mute ; 

Only an unseen presence filled the air, 

And baffled my pursuit. 

Now I look back, and meadow, manse, and stream 
Dimly my thought defines ; 

I only see— a dream within a dream— 

The hill-top hearsed with pines. 

I only hear above his place of rest 
Their tender undertone, 

The infinite longings of a troubled breast, 

The voice so like his own. 

There in seclusion and remote from men 
The wizard hand lies cold, 

Which at its topmost speed let fall the pen, 

And left the tale half told. 

All ! who shall lift that wand of magic power, 

And the lost clue regain ? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain ! 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 

I 1IKAKD the bells on Chiistmat And wild and sweet 

day The words repeat 

Their old, familiar carols play, Of peace on earth, good-will to men 
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And thought how, as the day had 
come, 

The belfries of all Christendom' 

Had rolled along 
The unbroken son g 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men ! 
Till, ringing, singing on its way, 

The world revolved from night to 
day, 

A voice, a chime, 

A chant sublime, 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 
Then from each black, accursed 
mouth 

The cannon thundered in the South, 
And with the sound 
The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 


It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearthstones of a continent, 

And made forlorn 
The households bom 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 
And in despair I bowed my head ; 

“ There is no peace on earth,” I said { 
“ For hate is strong 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men i 
Then pealed the bells more loud 
and deep : 

“God is not dead; nor doth lie 
sleep 1 

The Wrong shall fail, 

The Right prevail, 

With peace on earth, good-will to 
men 1” 


KAMBALU. 

Into the city of Kamhalu, 

By the road that leadeth to Ispahan, 

At the head of his dusty caravan, 

Laden with treasures from realms afar, 

Baldacca and Kelat and Kandahar, 

Rode the great captain Alau. 

The Khan from his palace-window gazed, 

And saw in the thronging street beneath, 

In the light of the setting sun that blazed 
Through the clouds of dust by the caravan raised. 

The flash of harness and jewelled sheath, 

And the shining scimitars of the guard, 

And the weary camels that bared their teeth, 

As they passed and passed through the gates unbarred 
Into the shade of the palace-yard. 

Thus into the city of Kamhalu 
Rode the great captain Alau ; 

And he stood before the Khan, and said : 

" The enemies of my lord are dead ; 
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All the Kalifs of all the West 
Bow and obey thy least behest ; 

The plains are dark with the mulberry-trees, 

The weavers are busy in Samarcand, 

The miners are sifting the golden sand, 

The divers plunging lor pearls in the seas, 

And peace and plenty are in the land. 

“ Baldacca’s Kalif, and he alone, 

Rose in revolt against thy throne : 
llis treasures are at thy palace-door, 

With the swords and the shawls and the jewels he wore, 
His body is dust o’er the desert blown. 

“ A mile outside of Baldacca’s gate 
I left my forces to lay in wait, 

Concealed by forests and hillocks of sand, 

And forward (lashed with a handful of men 
To lure the old tiger from his den 
Into the ambush 1 had planned. 

Ere we reached the town, the alarm was spread. 

For we heard the sound of gongs from within ; 

And with clash of cymbals and warlike din 
The gates swung wide ; and we turned and fled. 

And the garrison sallied forth and pursued. 

With the gray old Kalif at their head. 

And above them the banner of Mohammed ; 

So we snared them all, and the town was subdued. 

“ As in at the gate we rode, behold, 

A tower that was called the Tower of Gold ! 

For there the Kalif had hidden his wealth. 

Heaped and hoarded and piled on high, 

Like sacks of wheat in a granary ; 

And thithci the miser crept by stealth 
To feel of the gold that gave him health, 

And to gaze and gloat with his hungry eye 
On jewels that gleamed like a glowworm’s spatk, 

Or the eyes of a panther in the dark. 

“ I said to the Kalif : ' Thou art old. 

Thou hast no need of so much gold. 

Thou shouldst not have heaped and mdden it here. 

Till the breath of battle was hot and near. 
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But have sown through the land these useless hoards 
To spring into shining blades of swords. 

And keep thine honour sweet and clear. 

These grains of gold are not grains of wheat ; 

These bars of silver thou canst not eat ; 

These jewels and pearls and precious stones 
Cannot cure the aches in thy bones, 

Nor keep the feet of Death one hour 
From climbing the stairways of thy tower 1 ' 

“ Then into his dungeon I locked the drone, 

And left him to feed there all alone 
In the honey -cells of his golden hive : 

Never a prayer nor a cry nor a groan 
Was heard from those massive walls of stone, 

Nor again was the Kalif seen alive ! 

"When at last we unlocked the door, 

We found him dead upon the floor ; 

The rings had d topped from his withered hands. 

His teeth were like bones in the desert sands; 

Still clutching his treasure he had died ; 

And as he lay there, lie appeared 
A statue of gold with a silver beard, 

His arms outstretched as if crucified.” 

This is the story, strange and true, 

That the great captain Alau 
Told to his brother the Tartar Khan, 

When he rode that day into Kamlialu 
By the road that leadeth to Ispahan. 


THE WIND OVER THE CHIMNEY. 


See, the fire is sinking low, 

Dusky red the embers glow, 

While above them still I cower, 
While a moment more I linger, 
Though the clock, with lifted finger, 
Points beyond the midnight hour. 
Sings the blackened log a tune 
Learned in some forgotten June 
From a schoolboy at his play, 


When they both were young together, 
Heart of youth and summer wcathei 
Making all their holiday. 

And the night-wind rising, hark ! 
How almvc there in the dark, 

In the midnight and the snow 
Ever wilder, fiercer, grander, 

Like the trumpets of Iskander, 

All the noisy chimneys blow ! 
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Every quivering tongue of flame 
Seems to murmur some great name, 
Seems to say to me, “ Aspire ! ” 
But the night-wind answers, “ Hol- 
low 

Are the visions that you follow, 

Into darkness sinks your tire.” 
Then the flicker of the blaze 
Gleams on volumes of old days, 
Written by masters of the art, 
Loud through whose majestic pages 
Rolls the melody of ages, 

Throb the harp-strings of the 
heart. 

And again the tongues of flame 
Start exulting and exclaim : 

“These are prophets, bards, and 
seers ; 

In the horoscope of nations, 

Like ascendant constellations, 

They control the coming years. " 
But the night- wind cries : * 1 Despair ! 
Those who walk with feet of air 
Leave no long-enduring marks ; . 


At God’s forges incandescent 
Mighty hammers beat incessant, 
These are but the flying sparks. 

(f Dust are all the hands that 
wrought ; 

Books are sepulchres of thought ; 

The dead laurels of the dead 
Rustle for a moment only, 

Like the withered leaves in lonely 
Churchyards at some passing 
tread.” 

Suddenly the flame sinks down ; 
Sink the rumours of renown • 

And alone the night- wind drear 
Clamours louder, wilder, vaguer, — 
“ 'Tis the brand of Meleager 
Dying on the hearthstone here ! ” 

And I answer, — ** Though it be. 
Why should that discomfort me ? 

No endeavour is in vain ; 

Its reward is in the doing, 

And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain.” 


THE BELLS OF LYNN, 

HEARD AT N AH ANT. 

O curfew of the setting sun ! O Bells of Lynn I 
O requiem of the dying day ! 0 Bells of Lynn 1 
From the dark belfries of yon cloud -cathedral wafted, 

Your sounds aerial seem to float, 0 Bells of Lynn 1 
Borne on the evening wind across the crimson twilight, 
O’er land and sea they rise and fall, O Bells of Lynn 1 
The fisherman in his boat, far out beyond the headland. 
Listens, and leisurely rows ashore, O Bells of Lynn ! 

Over the shining sands the wandering cattle homeward 
Follow each other at your call, 0 Bells of^Lynn! 

The distant lighthouse hears, and with his flaming signal 
Answers you, passing the watchword on, 0 Bells of Lynn ! 
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And down the darkening coast run the tumultuous suites, 
And clap their hands, and shout to you, O t Bells of Lynn ! 
Till from the shuddering sea, with your wild incantations. 
Ye summon up the spectral moon, O Bells of Lynn! 

And startled at the sight, like the weird woman of Endor, 
Ye ciy aloud, and then are still, O Bells of Lynn 1 


KILLED AT THE FORD. 

He is dead, the beautiful youth, 

The heart of honour, the tongue of truth. 

He, the life and light of us all, 

Whose voice was blithe as a bugle-call, 

Whom all eyes followed with one consent, 

The cheer of whose laugh, and whose pleasant word. 
Hushed all murmurs of discontent. 

Only last night, as we rode along 
Down the dark of the mountain gap, 

To visit the picket -guard at the ford. 

Little dreaming of any mishap. 

He was humming the words of some old song : 

** Two red roses ne had on his cap, 

An 1 another he bore at the point of his sword.” 
Sudden and swift a whistling ball 
Came out of a wood, and the voice was still ; 
Something 1 heard in the darkness fall. 

An 1 for a moment my blood grew chill ; 

I spake in a whisper, as he who speaks 
Jn a room where some one is lying dead ; 

But he made'no answer to what 1 said. 

We lifted him up to his saddle again, 

And through the mire and the mist and the rain 
Carried him back to the silent camp, 

And laid him as if asleep on his bed ; 

And I saw by the light of the surgeon's lamp 
Two white roses upon his checks. 

And one, just over his heart, blood-red ! 

And I saw in a vision how far and fleet 
That fatal bullet went speeding forth 
Till it reached a town in the distant North, 

Till it reached a house in a sunny street, 
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Till it reached a heart that ceased to beat 
Without a murmur, without a cry ; 

And a bell was tolled in that far-off town, 

For one who had passed from cross to crown, 

And the neighbours wondered that she should die. 


GIOTTO’S TOWLR. 

llow many lives, made beautiful and sweet 
By self-devotion and by self-restraint. 
Whose pleasure is to run without complaint 
On unknown errands of the Paraclete, 

Wanting the reverence of unshodden feet,' 

Fail of the nimbus which the artists paint 
Around the shining forehead of the saint. 
And arc in their completeness incomplete ! 

In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto’s tower. 
The lily of Florence blossoming in stone, — 
A vision, a delight, and a desire, — 

The builder's perfect and centennial flower, 

That in the night of ages bloomed alone. 
But wanting still the glory of the spire. 


TO-MORROW. 

’Tis late at night, and in the realm of sleep 
My little lambs are folded like the flocks ; 

From room to room I hear the wakeful clocks 
Challenge the passing hour, like guards that keep 
Their solitary watch on tower and steep ; 

Far off I hear the crowing of the cocks, 

And through the opening .door that time unlocks 
Feel the fresh breathing of To-morrow creep. 

To-morrow ! the mysterious, unknown guest, 

Who cries to me : “ Remember Barmecide, 

And tremble to be happy with the rest.” 

And l make answer : “lam satisfied ; 

I dare not ask ; I know not what Wbcst : 

God hath already said what shall betide.” 
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BIRDS OF PASSAGED. 


THE WARDEN OF THE CINQUE PORTS, 

A mist was driving down the British Channel, 

The day was just begun, 

And through the window-panes, on floor and panel. 
Streamed the red autumn sun. 

It glanced on flowing flag and rippling pennon. 

And the white sails of ships ; 

And, from the frowning rampart, the black cannon 
Hailed it with feverish lips. 

Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, Hylhe and Dover, 
Were all alert that day, 

To see the French w ai -steamers, speeding over. 

When the fog cleared away. 

Sullen and silent, and like couchant lions. 

Their cannon tlnough the night. 

Holding their breath, had watched in grim defiance 
The sea coast opposite. 

And now they roared at drum-beat fiom their stations 
On every citadel ; 

Each answering each with morning salutations 
That all was well. 

And down the coast, all taking up the burden. 
Replied tile distant forts. 

As if to summon from his sleep the Warden 
And lord df the Cinque Ports. 

Him shall no sunshine from the fields of a/uie. 

No drum-beat from the wall. 

No morning-gun from the black fort’s embrasure 
Awaken with their call. 

No more surveying with an eje impartial 
'i he long line of the coast, 

Shall the gaunt figure of the old Field-Marshal 
Be seen upon his post. 

For in the night, unseen, a single wamor, 

In sombre harness mailed. 

Dreaded of man, and sumamed the Destroyer, 

The rampart wall has scaled. 
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He passed into the chamber of the sleeper, 

The dark and silent room ; 

And as he entered, darker grew and deeper 
The silence and the gloom. 

He did not pause to parley or dissemble, 

But smote the Warden hoar ; 

Ah ! what a blow ; that made aN England tremble, 
And groan from shore to shore. 

Meanwhile, without the surly cannon waited, 

'Hie sun rose bright o’erhead ; 

Nothing in Nature’s aspect intimated 
That a great man was dead ! 


CHILDREN. 


Covie to me, O ye children ! 

For I hear you at your play, 

And the questions that perplexed m«. 

Have vanished quite away. 

Ye open the eastern windows, 

That look towards the sun, 
Whcrcthoughts arc singing swallow s, 
And the brooks of morning jun. 

In your hearts arc the birds and the 
sunshine, 

In your thoughts the brooklet’s 
flow ; 

But in mine is the wind of Autumn 
And the first fall of the snow. 

Ah ! what would the world be to us 
If the childicn were no more > 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the daik before. 

W hat the leaves are to the forest, 

\\ uh light and air for food, 


Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood,— 

That to the world are children ; 

Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than leaches the trunks below. 

Come to me, O ye children ! 

And whisper in my ear 
'What the birds and the winds are 
singing 

In your sunny atmosphere. 

For what arc all our contrivlngs. 
And the wisdom of our books, 

\\ hen compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks 1 

Ye aic better than all the Dallads 
That ever w ere sung or said ; 

For ye are living poems, 

And all the rest are dead. 


THE CHILDRENS HOUR. 

Between the dark aqd the daylight, Comes a p^use in the day’s occu- 
When the night is beginning to pations, [Hour, 

lower, That is known as the Children’s 
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1 hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet. 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and' sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamp- 
light, 

Descending the broad hall-stair, 
Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence : 

Yet 1 know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting, and planning to- 
gether, 

To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall ! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall ! 

They climb up into my turret, 

O'er the arms and l>ack of my 
chair; 


If I try to escape they surround me ; 

They seem to be everywhere. 
They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse Tower on the 
Rhine ! 

Do you think, 0 blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have sealed tjie 
wall, 

Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ! 

I have you fast in my fortress, 

And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 
And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to 
ruin, 

And moulder in dust away 1 


WEARINESS. 


O LITTLE feet ! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and 
fears, 

Must ache and bleed beneath your 
load; 

I, nearer to the Wayside Inn, 

Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary, thinking of your road ! 
O little hands ! that, weak or strong, 
Have still to serve or rule so long, 
Have still so long to give or ask ; 
I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow- men, 
Am weary, thinking of your task. 


O little hearts ! that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 
Such limitless and strong desires ; 
Mine that so long has glowed and 
burned, 

With passions into ashes turned 
Now covers and conceals its fires. 
O little souls ! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 
Direct from heaven, their source 
divine ; 

Refracted through the mist of years 
How red my setting sun appears, 
How lurid looks this soul of mine ! 
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INTRODUCTION 

Bv tiie Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


U TE vais me mesurer avec ce Villainten? said Napoleon, 

J as he approached the field of Waterloo. The French 
marshals, who could never pronounce “Wellington,'* were 
delighted with the grim joke (Villainton — “ bad style,” “coarse 
fellow”); but the “measuring himself with Wellington” took 
Napoleon all day and the result added Waterloo— not to 
Napoleon’s, but to the Iron Duke’s list of victories. 

Like Nelson, Wellington was pitted generally with inferior 
forces against the greatest captains of his age, and although it 
cannot be said that he never beat a retreat, it is true that he 
never lost a battle. 

His title to fame is threefold. He saved India from the 
treachery of the Native Princes, he saved Europe from the 
tyranny of Napoleon, and down to an advanced old age he 
remained the right-hand of Parliament and the trusted adviser 
of the Crown. 

His political insight may have been inferior to his military 
genius. Having spent most of his time in camps, wheie he 
never made a mistake, he was not infallible when he came to 
form Cabinets ; but he carried with him into politics an integrity 
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which was proof alike against the flattery of courts, the chicanery 
of diplomatists, and the threats of the rabble, 

As long as he lived, a curious sense of security in the midst 
of home discords and external revolutions seemed to pervade 
the country. 

Old men well remember, in the early years of this century, 
how they swept the horizon with their telescopes when Napoleon’s 
fleet was supposed to be coming to invade England. But the 
heart of the nation never trembled. It was well known that the 
Duke had been consulted— he had attended to the coast defences 
—and the French would never land. For years before his last 
great battle he had, in fact, chosen the field of Waterloo (a 
favourite strategic position of the great Marlborough’s before 
him), and he was resolved, if possible, to meet the French, 
headed by their terrible Emperor, and destroy them there. His 
prophetic instinct was justified. 

At the banquet after Waterloo, leaning back in his chair, he 
repeated more than once, whilst his eyes grew moist with unac- 
customed emotion, “ Thank God I have met him; thank God I 
have met him.” 

When for a moment England was threatened by internal 
revolution, and thousands of private citizens enrolled themselves 
as special constables to meet the Chartists, the old Duke was 
sent for, and in a few hours undertook to place London in a 
state of complete defence, without the appearance of a red coat 
or a cannon. This was soon known, and the Chartist excite- 
ment melted away like mist. 

The greatest soldier of his age, The Duke, nevertheless 
regarded war as the worst of all calamities, and whilst his mili- 
tary achievements placed him on a level with tlic mightiest 
conquerors the world has ever seen, his name is indissolubly 
associated with the prosperity of England and the peace of 
Europe. 
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CHATTER L 

Youth— First entrance into thu Army -Campaign in Holland— Services in India— 
Hattie*- of Assays, Arg.ium, &c. — Return to Euglaiul — Uombartliuent uf Copen- 
hagen, &c.— Civil Appointment in Ireland— First landing in Portugal. 

O UR Great Captain was Ixirn on the 1st of May 1769, a year re- 
markable lor the births of extraordinary men, as, besides 
Wellington, Napoleon Buonaparte, Marshal Soult, and 
Mehemet All (the late Tasha of Egypt), were born in 1769. 

Aithur Wellesley was the third surviving son of Garret, second Lord 
Mornington (who was created, in 1760, Viscount Wellesley and Earl of 
Mornington), by Anne, eldest daughter of Aithur IIill-Trcvor, Viscount 
Dungannon. 

The Eail of Mornington, our hero’s father, was a man of most 
polished manners, and of an amiable and ho pitablc disposition. 11c 
showed no fondness for the n ilitary piofossion, took little part in the 
politics of his times, and devoted himself to the study and practice of 
music, in which his taste is said to have been exquisite. 

The illustrious warrior and statesmen is 110 exception to the general 
rule— that clever and rcmaikable men have always had clever mothers. 
The widowed Lady Mornington is always mentioned not only as a most 
excellent mother, but as a lady of great intellect and acuteness, and of 
a decision of character rarely to be looked for in her sex. No doubt, 
the easy disposition of her husband, and the difficulties in which she 
found herself involved, gave exercise and strength to these qualities. 
The entire management of the family property wis left to her care, and 
upon her exertions, prudence, and economy, mainly depended the 
welfare of live sous and three daughters. 
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Arthur was sent, like his eldest brother, Richard, to Eton. The 
traditions of him in the school are, liiat he was a spirited, active boy, yet 
rather shy and meditative. The late facetious Bobus Smith, when 
Arthur had conquered wherever he had fought, used to say, “ I was the 
Duke of Wellington’s first victory.*’ “ How?” 11 Why, one day at 
Eton, Arthur Wellesley and I had a fight, and he beat me soundly.** 
Lord Mornington, who had always a strong literary turn, and who dis- 
tinguished himself in early youth by his classical acquirements, was 
removed from Eton to Oxfoid. Arthur’s tastes were different, and, as' 
he intended to be a soldier, he was sent from Eton to the Military 
Academy of Angers, in France. England did not possess, at that time, 
any military school whatever. Mai low College, which preceded the' 
present school at Sandhurst, was not formed until after the breaking out 
of the war with France in 1792. In Arthur Wellesley’s time, the 
Academy of Angers, in which many eminent French officers had been 
trained, was under the direction of the celebrated engineer, Pignerol, 
who has left his name to one of the most remaikable of the forti esses in 
the Alps. At this period, Napoleon Buonaparte was a student in the 
Military College of Bnenne. 

On the 7th of March 1787, a short time before attaining his eighteenth 
year, Arthur Wellesley was gazetted to an ensigney in the 73rd regiment, 
and on the 25th of the month of December, in the same year, he was 
promoted to a lieutenancy in the 76th. In order to obtain a peifcct 
Knowledge of both tho^e arms, he now left the inlantiy, and served for 
sometime in the cavaliy, with the 12th and 18th Light Dragoons. 1 1 is 
lise in the service was of course rapid. By April 1793 he had obtained 
a majority m the 33rd regiment, and in September of the <%ame year he 
was advanced, ny purchase, to the lieutcnanL-colonelcy of that corps, 
'long his favourite legiment. 

Prior to this elevation in the army, he had entered the Irish Parlia- 
ment, as member for Trim. According to Sir Jonas Barrington, a lively 
writer, but no very reliaUe authority for facts, he was at this time ruddy- 
faced, and juvenile in appeal ance, popular among the young men of his 
age and station, but unpolished in his addies*, and evincing no prom be 
of the celebrity that he afterwards teached. 

Another writer of early recollections of the Duke, gives a somewhat 
different account. Thi> gentleman fust visited the gallery of the lush 
House of Commons in 1793. being accompanied by a friend who Knew 
ihe persons of all the m.-moeis. lie sajs, — “A young man, dressed in 
a scarlet uniform, with very large epau'ette?, caught nw eye, and I 
inquired who he was. ‘ That,’ leplicd my fuend, ' is Captain Welle dey, 
a bi other of Lord Mornington \ and one of the aides-de-camp of the 
Lord-Lieuteuant.’ ‘I suppose lie never speaks,’ 1 added. You are 
wrong ; he docs speak sometimes, and when he does, believe me, it is 
always to the purpose ! * The subject which occupied the attention 
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of the bouse that night was one of deep importance in politics. A 
farther concession to the claims of the Homan Catholics had been 
recommended in a speech from the throne, and an animated debate 
resulted. Captain Wellesley spoke on the occasion, and his remaiks 
were terse and pertinent, his delivery fluent, and his manner un- 
embarrassed.” 

Our great soldier’s first active service commenced in May 1794, when 
he sailed for Flanders with the 33rd, and \ mded at Ostend to join the 
British army, under the Duke of York, then contending with the ftench 
republican armies in the Netherlands, with great bravery, but small 
military skill or science. The revolutionary party in the country 
declared everywhere for the French, our Austrian allies were slow and 
unfortunate, the Dutch troops, also infected by sans-culottism, showed 
neither patriotism nor valour, and a rapid advance of the French, in 
great force under General Fichegru, obliged the British, after fiveral 
obstinate engagements, to retire into Holland, and take up a position 
on the right bank of the Waal. In January 1795, the retreat was 
continued, through Gueldcrland and Overyssel, to the river Ems, and 
hence to Bremen, where our army was re-embarked for England in the 
spring. During this retreat, through a frozen and cheerless country, in 
the heart of a winter of extraordinary severity, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wellesley commanded a brigade in the rear-guard — the post of danger — 
and his zeal, intelligence, and intrepidity attracted the notice of 
General Sir James Craig, and other officers in high rank. The suffer- 
ings of our Hoops, paiticulaily among the many sick and wounded, were 
as cruel ns any that ever fell to the lot of a retreating, ill-provided army. 
Many were frozen to death, many dropped and perished through want 
of food, especially during the day and night marches of the i6ih and 
17th of January, when they had to cross the bleak, saifdy, treeless, 
houseless districts that intervened between Utrecht and the towns of 
Deventer and Zutphen, in the midst of an incessant hurricane of wiud, 
snow, and sleet. 

The whole campaign was rich in that sort of instruction which an 
observing man can always derive from witnessing mistakes and blunders. 
Tire Duke of Yoik’s army look the field like geese on a common ; they 
had no ideas of castramctation, and very erroneous ones about the 
taking-up of positions, stationing posts and outpost*, and conducting 
marches. They were aKo slow in their formations ; once formed, they 
stood like rocks, or, if ordered to the attack, they went to it like bull- 
dogs ; but if they were once broken or disoidered, it was no easy 
matter to form them again. They were overloaded with head-gear 
and heavy accoutrements, and their uniforms werehnode so tight and stiff, 
that onemight have fancied that theyhad been devised on purpose to check 
all quick motion, and to injure health, if not to give the men attacks of 
apoplexy. Our army had then no efficient staff of scientific or properly 
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educated officers. Nearly everywhere -there was a want of knowledge 
and method as to the means of carrying out orders. The medical 
staff was in a deplorable sjnte, and the commissariat department w as 
still worse. From the time of the Duke of Marlborough we had never 
had a good commissariat, and half of our military failures, and a 
very large portion of the excess in expense of all our expeditions down 
to 1809, were attributable to this one great want. 

Our hero liad at this time little rest ; he returned to England in 
the spring (1795), was busily engaged all the summer in getting his 
much-reduced regiment into an effective state, and in the autumn he 
embarked with the 33rd for the West Indies. But, after being tossed 
at sea for more than five weeks, and Sustaining serious damages, the 
fleet— commanded by Admiral Christian — was obliged to return to 
England. The 33rd regiment was landed and sent to Poole, where, 
in April 1796, it was embarked, not for the West, but for the East 
Indies. Colonel Welleriey (he was promoted to the rank of full colonel 
in the month of May of this year) was detained at home by a serious 
illness, but he joined his regiment at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
proceeded with it to Calcutta. He anived at our Indian capital early 
in February 1797, and was placed with the 33rd on the Bengal 
establishment. 

A venerable and a much -revered friend, who was in Calcutta at this 
time, and who afterwards filled a high post in the civil service, tells me 
that his recollections of Colonel Wellesley are these : — That he was a 
handsome and most soldierlike man, with an eye that looked you through 
and through ; that he was cheerful, free of speech, and expansive among 
his particular friends, but rather reserved in general society; that lie 
would often sit in a corner of the splendid saloon in the government- 
house, silent and abstracted for an hour at a time, and then pace up and 
down the room with quick impatient steps 44 It was quite evident," 
says my old friend, 44 that he was impatient of monotony and inactivity, 
and was longing for something to do.” 

This inactivity did not last long. On the 17th of May 1798, his elder 
brother, the Earl of Mornington, arrived at Calcutta, as Governor- 
General of India. His lordship’s predecessor, Sir John Shore, a timid 
pacific Governor-General, had allowed our enemies in the East to raise 
their heads and to assume an atiitude of insolcncy and menace. If this 
timid line of policy had been pursued much longer, our dominion in 
India would have been in jeopardy. 

One of the first objects that required Lord Momington’s attention, 
was the equivocal attitude of Tippoo, Sultan of Mysore, who had 
repeatedly infringed his treaties with the English, nnd was now in- 
triguing with General Buonapaile and the French, with the hope and 
expectation of bringing a French army to a&ist him in conquering ih e 

whole of the south of India* 
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11 In the month of June a proclamation of the French governor of ihe 
Isle of France announced the arrival of two ambassadors from Tippoo, 
to propose an alliance, offensive and defensive, for the purpose of ex- 

g jlhug the English from India, in consequence of which a number of 
renchmen volunteered to join the Sultan, and were taken to Manga- 
lore in a French ship of war. These movements of Tippoo were 
connected with the French expedition to Egypt. The Earl of Morn- 
ington wrote several conciliatory letters to Tippoo, to induce him to 
settle any pending controversy between him and the East India Com- 
pany by means of negotiation, but at the . itrve time he did not neglect 
to prepate for offensive operations, and in November an army was 
assembled at Vellore, under thf command of General Harris, ready to 
enter the Mysore territory at tne first notice. Colonel Wellesley, with 
his regiment, formed part of this force. The army was joined by a large 
contingent from the Nizam of the Deccan, an ally of the English ; and 
os the couit of Hyderabad expressed a wish that the brother of the 
Governor-General should be appointed to the command of the contin- 
gent, General Harris ordered the 33rd regiment to be attached to the 
Nizam’s force, the general command of which was given to Colonel 
Wellesley. As Tippoo declined to enter into negotiations, and was 
evidently trying to gain time, the allied British and native army was 
ordered to advance into Mysore^ which they entered early in March 
1799. On the 27th an engagement took place, in which the left wing 
of toe allies, under Colonel Wellesley, routed a body of Tippoo*s choice 
infantry.” 

This affair was very hot, while it lasted : at one time many of the 
enemy’s light cavalry penetrated the intervals in the English line ; but 
the affair was finished by a bayonet charge of the 33rd, led on by their 
colonel. This is called the battle of Mallavelly. After it our army 
advanced to Seringapatam, the capital of Tippoo, who was covering 
it with 50,000 men, while nearly 20,000 more were collected within the 
fortific tions. General Harris's foice, counting Europeans, sepoys, and 
all arms, did not much exceed 20,000 men. 

Colouel Wellesley was now employed to dislodge the enemy from 
some very strong posts and outworks in fiont of the town. There was 
a tope or mound (called the Sultaun-Petiah Tope) which was intended 
by Tippoo for rocketing, and which was well situated for doing mis- 
chief, but between the tope and our camp theie was a greater elevation 
— the bank of a nullah or water-course — which commanded the tope. 
General llariis ordeied that both the tope and nullah should be 
attacked, and appointed Colonel Wellesley to storm the tope, and 
Colonel Shaw to attack the nullah. Both attacks w'ere to be made at 
the same time under cpver of night. On leceivjng his order. Wellesley 
wrote the following letter— the first of the many hundreds of his letseis 
which ore now* published, and which were written with haste in moments 
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of danger and crisis. It is eminently characteristic, showing his perspi- 
cacity, energy, and love of brevity. 

“ To Lieut. ^General Harris, Commander-in- Chif 
“ My DEAR Sir, “ Camp. April S. 1799. 

“I do not know where yon mean the post to be established, 
and I shall therefore be obliged to you if you will do me the favour 
to meet me this afternoon in front of the lines, and show it to me. 
In the mean time, I will order my battalions to be in readiness. 

“ Upon looking at the tope, as I came in just now, it appeared to 
me, that when you get possession of the bank of the nullah, you have 
the tope, as a matter of course, os the latter is in the rear of the former. 
However, you are the best judge ; and I shall be ready. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most faithful servant, 

“ Lieut.-Gencral Harris." “ARTHUR WELLESLEY. 

As General Han is did not sec fit to alter the plan he had formed, 
both attacks were made in darkness —and both failed. Colonel 
Wellesley, with only one company of his regiment, got separated from 
the rest ; isolated, assailed at the tope by rockets and by musketry, 
and the groping about in the dark without a knowledge of the ground, 
and without a guide, the career of our great Captain was near being 
closed most prematurely. It may be doubted whether, in all liis 
campaigns, he was ever exposed to more danger than during this unluck v 
night of the 5th of April 179$. On the 6tn the assaults were renewed 
by brood daylight, and were then attended with entire success 
Lieutenant-Colonel liarry Close, who had accompanied Colonel Wel- 
lesley on this sei vice, soon returned to General Harris’s tent, saying 
jqyfnlly, “ It has been done in high style, and without loss.” 

All the outworks being carried, approaches were made, and heavy 
batteries raised against the fortress, Colonel Wellesley commanding in 
the trenches, anti performing other auluous duties. On the 3rd of May, 
when the breach was practicable, the place was stormed by Major-General 
Baird, with a party consisting of 2,500 Europeans and 1,800 natives. 
There was desperate fighting in the breach and upon the ramparts, and 
even in the inleiior of the town ; but the English flag was soon hoisted 
over all. It was a long time, however, ln:fore General Ba»rd could 
ascertain what had become of Tippoo. At lost, one of the Sultan’s 
oflicci* assured Major Allan that he had been wounded during the storm, 
and was lying in a gateway on the north face of the foit. Conducted 
by this officer, Colonel Wclledey (who had come up fiom the trenches 
some time l>c fore), Major-Gencial Baird, Major Allan, and others, pro- 
ceeded to the gate. Tne gateway, arched overhead, was long and dark; 
and choked up with dead bodies, 
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“ The number of the dead, and the darkness of the place,” says 
Major Allan, '* made it difficult to distinguish one person from another ; 
and the scene was altogether shocking. But, aware of the great political 
importance of ascertaining, beyond the possibility of doubt, the death 
of Tippoo, the bodies were ordered to be dragged out, and the killedar 
and two other persons were desired to examine them one after another. 
This, however, appeared endless ; and, as it was now becoming dark, a 
light was procured, and I accompanied the killedar into the gateway. 
During the search, we discovered a wourued person lying under the 
Sultan’s palanquin ; this man was afterwards ascertained to be Rajah 
Khan, one of Tippoo’s confidential servants. He had attended his 
master during the whole of the day, and, on being made acquainted 
with the object of our search, pointed out the spot where the Sultan 
had fallen. By a faint, glimmering light, it was difficult for the killedar 
to recognise the features ; but tbe body being brought out, and satisfac* 
torily proved to be that of the Sultan, was conveyed in a palanquin to 
the palace, where it was again recognised by the eunuchs and other 
servants of the family. When Tippoo was first brought from under the 
gateway his eyes were open, and his body was so warm that for a few 
moments Colonel Wellesley and myself were doubtful whetliefche was 
not alive. On feeling his pulse and heart, that doubt was removed. 
He had four wounds ; three in the body, and one in the temple.” 

A few days after, General Harris directed a regular garrison for 
Seringapatam, and appointed Colonel Wellesley to the command of it ; 
and tnc Governor-General afterwards appointed him governor of that 
part of the Mysore territory which was placed under British authority 
and protection. It is at this time that the correspondence contained in 
the “Dispatches of the Duke of Wellington,” lately published, begins. 

During several years that he held the command in Mysore, he was 
fully occupied in oignnizing the civil and military administration of the 
country; and in the execution of this task lie improved his natural 
talents for business, military and civil, m all their details, and displayed 
that quickness of perception, and that sagacity and self-command, 
which have characterized linn throughout the whole course of his 
military career. From the beginning, abo, be paid particular attention 
to the wants of bis soldiers, to the regularity of the supply of provisions, 
to the management of the hospitals, and to all the particulars of the 
cuminissai lat and quartcrmastcr-gcm. ral’s departments, which consti- 
tute half the business of an army, and, to use his own words, if 
neglected, “misfortune and disgrace will lie the result.” In the mean 
time also, by his justice and humanity, and the strict discipline that he 
maintained among the troops, he acquired the confidence of the native 
population of Sermgapatam, who, some years after, on his return from 
the campaign of Assn ye, presented to him an affecting address, in which 
“ they implored the God of all castes and of all nations to hear their 
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constant prayer, that, whenever greater affairs might call him away from 
them, to bestow on him health, glory, and happiness." 

11 To this hour," says Captain Moyle Sherer (who wrote about 
twenty-t wo years ago), 4 ‘the memory of all these services, and more 
particularly of those • which he rendered to the terrified and desolate 
natives in the moment of our triumph and their distress, is cherished 
by the aged inhabitants of Seringapatam with a grateful feeling, with 
which we are unwilling to disconnect the after-successes of Colonel 
Wellesley’s life.” 

The Colonel had not long been military commandant of Seringa- 
patam, ere he devoted his attention to, the apparently alien subject of ' 
finance, coinage, and exchanges, and prepared a paper, in which he 
gave proof that he had studied the subjects, and that he “ was not 
Jess able to project a measure of finance in the closet, than to guide a 
column in the field.’' This aptitude for business had been remaiked 
before by those who enjoyed nis intimacy ; and his brother, the Earl of 
Momington, is reported to have said — "I believe Arthur’s great 
strength to be rather in the civil than in the military line.” 

Early in the year 1800, Colonel Wellesley was called from these 
ppiceful operations into the field, by a daring robber-cbief, named 
Dhoondiah Waugh. This man, of Patan or Mahratta oiigin, hod served 
in the armies of Ilyder and Tippoo. He had deserted the Mysoreans 
duiing their war with Lord Cornwallis in 1 790, and had placed himself 
at the head of a fierce and numerous body of banditti in the wild country 
near the Toombudra river. By stratagem Tippoo had caught him, and 
he*was immured in one of the dungeons of Seringapatam when we took 
the place. On the very day of the as.ault he was imprudently released 
by some of our soldiers, together with other prisoners, who might claim 
a belter right to the liberty. Returning to his old avocations of plunder 
and murder, he was joined by some of Tippoo’s disbanded cavalry, by 
his former associates, and by other desperate men. He obtained and kept 
possession of some of the principal towns in Bednore, and soon made 
himself formidable in that fertile country and the neighbouring territories. 
With a weak enemy to contend with, Dhoondiah, like liyder, might have 
founded a royal dynasty. But Lieutenant-Colonel Dairy tuple and Colonel 
Stevenson were sent against him with some light infantry and some light 
horse, and by the middle of August 1799, the banditti and their chief 
had been cut up, or driven out of Bednore. But Dhoondiah, having fled 


across the foontier of the Mahratta ten itory, which Lotd Momington 
would not at present allow to be violated, found ft lends and sympathizers 
among the Mahnutas, and soon reappeared in the field of carnage, 
stronger than before. The various operations against him cost Wellesley 
more trouble and exertion, and exposed him to more personal danger, 
than any of his campaigns against regular armies. In February 1800, a 
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fellow waited upon him, at Seringapatam, and informed him that he had 
come from the Mahratta country with a gang engaged by Dhoondiah to 
murder him, or carry him off when he should go out hunting. He 
desired the robber to go and join his gang again, and promised him a 
good reward if he would enable him to surprise and capture them ; but 
to show how little he feared the gang, he went out hunting as usual on 
the morrow. One of his aides-de-camp fancied he saw some twenty men 
on horseback, lurking about the jungle ; but i the robbers were really 
there, they did nothing. By active movements, some small bands were 
soon surprised, but still the force of the banditti increased and swelled. 
“ Nothing,” says Captain Sherer, “ is more remarkable in India than 
the magi? growth of a predatory force. A single adventurer, with no 
purse, no possession but horse and sword, if he has once rode at the 
head of a body of freebooters, and got a name for activity and fortune, 
is sure to be sought out and followed by all whose feet are ( swift to shed 
blood, and to divide the spoil.' The speck, scarcely visible or noticed in 
the far distance, approaches, and, behold, a heavy cloud, black with the 
menace of destruction ! Thus, Dhoondiah rode south again with 5,000 
horse, and threatened the frontier of Mysore.” The robber-chief hqfl by 
this time assumed the royal title, and in extra or double style, for 
he called himself “ The King of the Two Worlds.” This was in the 
month of April, when Colonel Wellesley was absent on the Malabar 
coast, but a force was immediately ordered to take the field, and he was 
appointed to the command of it. At the end of May, when the 
1 1 oops were ready, he wrote to his brother, the Governor-General: — 
“ Dhoondiah is certainly a despicable enemy ; but from circumstances he 
is one against whom we have been obliged to make a formidable pre- 
paration. It is absolutely necessary to the peace of this country, and 
of Canara and Malabai, that that man should be given up to us 1 5 and I 
doubt not that before now you will have made a demand for him upon 
the government of Poona. If we do not get him, we must expect a 
general insurrection of all the discontented and disaffected of these 
countries. I have information that letters have been received by most of 
them, either from him or from others written in his name, calling upon 
them to take the opportunity to rebel against the Company’s government ; 
ai.u his invasion of ourtemtory is looked to as a circumstance favourable 
to their views. The destruction of this man, therefore, is absolutely 
ncccssaiy for our tranquillity ; and nothiug will be r.iore easy, if the 
Mahraitas are really disposed to enter into the plan. If they are not, it 
will be a matter of difficulty, and it may become a question whether the 
whole power of the Company ought not to be turned, to this one object.” 
It was dear, that if these robl>ers crossed the Toomoudra river, such an 
injury would be inflicted on Mysore as would require years to remedy it. 
Wellesley, therefore, declined the populaiity and the profit of an expe- 
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ditton to the island of Batavia, which the Governor-General proposed to 
him, in company with-Admiral Rainier and the fleet, declaring that, if 
Dhoondiah were not previously disposed of, no prospect of advantage 
or of credit to be gained should induce him to quit Mysore. Dhoondiah 
had an asylum in the Mahratta country. Wellesley recommended that 
the English should go through with the business until that man was given 
up, even though it were found necessary to cross the Mahratta frontier 
in pursuit of him, which could scarcely be done without risking a quarrel 
with the Peishwa, or the court of Poona. His brother, the Governor- 
General, authorized him to enter the Mahratta territory, it being evident 
that the Peishwa was either unable or unwilling to put down the great 
depredator. Our troops had been already collected on the ToombUdra, 
there being nothing effectual to be done towards destroying Dhoondiah, 
or dispersing his force, without crossing that frontier river. Towards the 
end of June, Wellesley joined the troops, crossed the river, and pio- 
ceeded in person against the freebooters. Some of the Mahratta chiefs, 
instead of resenting the infringement of their frontiers, now took the 
field, to co-operate with the English commander. But Dhoondiah and 
his light-footed bands moved from place to place with great rapidity, 
taking and plundering several towns, and distancing the British sepoys. 
On the 30th of June, the robbers defeated one of the Mahratta chiefs in 
a pitched battle. Goklah, the Mahratta chief, was killed in the affair ; 
but the majoiity of his troops kept together, and seemed to be de- 
termined to continue their co-operation with the English. Proposals 
were made, not only at the Nizam’* court at Hydetabad, but also 
*to Wellesley, to take off Dhoondiah by menus of a plot and assassina- 
tion. “ Such an arrangement.’’ said tlie Biitish commander, “ may suit 
very well at Hyderabad, but 1 think it unbecoming an office. r at the head 
of a body of troops, and I, therefore, decline to have anything more to 
do with the business than to hold out a goneial encouragement. . . . 
Government have authorized me to offer a reward for him, and I propose 
to avail myself of this authority as *oon as he is at all pressed, and I find 
that his people begin to drop off fiom hun. '1 his w ill be, in my opinion, 
the fittest pciiod. To offer a public lewaul by proil.tmatioii for a man’s 
life, and to make a secret baigain to have it taken away, are very 
diffeient things: the one is to be done ; the othei, in my opinion, 
cannot, by an officer at the head of the troops.” Throwing a bridge 
over the river Weidah, and constructing a lcdoulit for its security, 
Wellesley stretched fmward toward* Ib-ond^ul and Ijiicliughur, being 
joined in hi> route by a good many M ihrattas, who hail suffered sovciely 
from Dhoondiah’s rapacious ami cruel banditti. Tli it rohlier, however, 
was deemed so strong, and <>u confident, that it was icporlcd on the nth 
of July, that he was coming down to meet the English force. ** If he 
does come,” said Wellesley, “ I shall certainly dash at him immediately.” 
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And on the 13th, Dhoondiah came down with his whole anny and his 
guns, to within Tour miles of Wellesley's camp, then at Savanore. He 
examined the camp for some time, from a hill, and then retired. On the 
morning of the 14th, Wellesley threw his baggage into Savafiore, and 
marched, with five days* provisions, as light as possible, to Hoondgul. 
But Dhoondiah had ilittcd away to the jungles, behind Dummul. He 
had, however, left a garrison of about 600 men in Hoondgul, which 
was surrounded and stormed on the evening of .lie 14th, with but trifling 
loss to the Company's troops. On the Uth, Wellesley marched about 
seventeen miles to the eastwaid, to another Mahratta town, which had 
been seized by the robbers but which was evacuated. On the next day, 
the British made another long march to another town, which Dhoondiah's 
bands had been besieging for some weeks in the country manner. The 
siege was raised, and the besiegers fled towards the hills and forests. For 
want of sufficient cavalry, Wellesley could not pursue the fugitives ; hut 
Dhoondiah’s people now began to desert him in numbers, and the 
Government proclamation, offering a reward of 30,000 rupees for his 
bead, was now issued. Moreover, another corps, under Colonel Bowser, 
was coming up in anoLher direction, and Colonel Stevenson was 
inarching against the robbers from another quarter. On the night oS»the 
291I1 of July, We.lesley was joined by Goklah’s Mahratta cavalry, about 
1,000 sttong ; but, unluckily, the draught and carriage bullocks fell sick, 
and his progress was delayed by losing one-half of them. The British 
commander was employed for some days in getting fresh cattle and 
arranging them in departments for the service of the army. Several 
times, Dhoondiah was very near him, though he could not be seen. As 
soon as Wellesley was enabled to resume his march, he pressed forward 
for Dummul. This was a strong stone fort, well built, with a dry ditch. 
A garrison which Dhoondiah had left in it, seemed disposed to offer a 
stout resistance, but on the morning of the 26th of July, Wellesley 
stormed the fort in three places, and carried it with a trifling loss, 
which was chiefly attiibutablc to the breaking of the scaling ladders. 
After this*succcss, he made three forced marches ; and on the evening 
of the 30th of July, he surprised nn encampment and the main division of 
Dhoondiah’s folces (which was then preparing to cross over the 
Malpoorlxi river), diove into the river or destroyed everybody that was 
in the camp, took an elephant, r.eseral camels bullocks, horses, and in- 
numerable families, women, chiMien, tec. Dhoondiah was believed not 
to have been with this pait of Ins aimy; but Bubher Jung, one of his 
chief men, was in the camp, put on hi> armour of mail to fight, mounted 
lus hoise, nnd rode him into the river, where he was drowned. Great 
numbers met with the same fate. In all, 5,000 men krere driven into the 
liver, or otherwise destroyed. On the next morning, some English 
soldiers swam acioss the river, which was bo h broad and rapid, seized a 
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boat, and got possession of the six guns on the opposite bank. Both 
boat and artillery were given to the Mahrattas to keep them in good- 
humour. After this catastrophe, Dhoondiah, with the whole of his 
remaining force, fled along the banks of the Malpoorba towards the 
jungles of Kittoor and Soonda. He could not cross the river for want 
of boats, and was thus ascending to its source. He was closely followed 
by the corps of Bowser and Stevenson, which had now come up ; and 
Wellesley and his Mahratta allies moved on the flank of these corps, so 
as to sweep the whole country, to the distance of fifteen miles from the 
river, and prevent Dhoondiah from doubling on any of his pursuers, or 
from fleeing between them. “ If he goes into the jungles/' wrote 
Wellesley, on the 3rd of August, " we shall easily come up with his 
rear ; if he takes to the plain, I will cross upon him with my detach- 
ment.” The robbers moved so rapidly that, though Colonel Steven-on 
got close upon their tail, he could never cut it off ; they went quite into 
the jungles, and beyond the sources of the Malpoorba, and then took to 
thecountiy on the right bank of that river, and between it and the Gut- 
poorba. The transport of the guns and stores of a regular army, by such 
a route as Dhoondiah had taken, must have been attended with great 
difficulties. Wellesley, therefore, preferred waiting till boats could be 
constructed, by which he could cross the river many miles 'below its 
source. A detachment from Colonel Stevenson’s corps, however, still 
followed Dhoondiah’s tiack, and found the road covered with dead 
camels, dead bullocks, and people. Colonel Bowser got across the Mal- 
poorba, and advanced to Shapoor, where he found sad evidence of the 
atrocities which had been committed by the flying robbers. Wellesley 
crossed the river on the 16th, “to give Dhoondiah one more run between 
the Gutpoorba and the Malpoorba.” 41 1 think," added he, " that I 
shall have a chance of picking up some baggage, &c. ; but it is clear 
that I shall never catch him." Dhoondiah was now in a bad way, his 
people were starving, qnd leaviug him, and reproaching him with their 
mi-fortunes. He was retorting, ami telling them 4 o give up their wives 
and daughters to the Europeans, whom they were afraid to fight. Even 
the Patans the men of his own fierce race and tribe, and the hardie-t and 
most brutal of all the adventurers in India, were leaving him fast. 

At this moment, Wellesley had finished his arrangements, so as to lie 
able to press upon him in a lew days upon all points at once. Several 
forts were reduced along the banks o( the Malpootba, and the passes 
of the river most likely to be foidable were guarded by the Mahrattas. 
But in spite of every precaution, Dhoondiah and bis followers returned 
suddenly to the bank, crossed the Malpoorba, which had fallen earlier 
in the season than was usual, at a ford a little above its juncture with 
the Kistna, and made off with all speed to throw themselves into the 
Deccan, and ravage that country of our ally and dependant. The 
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Mahrattas who had been placed at the ford would neither face nor 
follow the marauders, who left behind them a great quantity of provi- 
sions, arms, ammunition, &c. Ten thousand brinjarrees were also taken 
by Wellesley, who must have caught Dhoondiah on the bank of the 
river, if the Mahrattas at the fort had done their duty. These brinjar- 
rccs gave a curious account of Dhoondiah’s system. They told the 
English commander that the robber still had about 40,000 of their class 
in ms interest ; that nearly all the brinjarrees, of this part of India, and 
many on the Deccan, were devoted to his service. Dhoondiah employed 
them, and gave them the means of living and of making good profits in 
the following manner : — When he approached a village or a town 
which was unprotected by a fort, he sent a body of horse and of brin- 
jarrees to levy a contribution. He look to himself all the money he 
could get, and gave them at a ceitain low price all the grain and all the 
cattle they could find ; and they afterwards resold the grain and cqftle 
at such profits as his cimp would afloid. With 'a trade so profitable to 
themselves, the brinjanees shut their eyes to the devastations which 
Dhoondiah committed. 

Colonel Wellesley lo*t no time in following up the marauders. Crossing 
the Malpooiba on the 3rd September, he entered the Nizam’s territory 
on the 5th. Not a few of the Nizam’s own officers betrayed him and his 
English allies, doing all that they could to mislead Wellesley and our 
other commanders. Colonel Stevenson and some Mahratta and Mogul 
cavalry now stretched across the country, in order to prevent a repeti- 
tion of Dhoondiah’s successful movement. On the 9th of September, 
the robber moved from a camp which he had occupied lor some 
days towaids the KLstna ; but on his road he discovered Colonel 
Stevenson's camp, w hich lie could not hope to pass without fighting. 
He therefore leiumed by the way he had come, and encamped 
about nine mile', in Wellesley’s fiont, not knowing that that part 
of the pursuing army was so near him. On the evening of the loth 
of Septemlier, Wellesley moved foiward, and met Dhoondiah and 
his army at a place called Conahgul. Dhoondiah was then on his 
march to the westward, apparently with the design of passing 
be' worn the Mahratta and Mogul cavahy and the detachments under 
Wlleslev, which last he supposed to be fifteen miles off. Almost as 
soon as lu* wa. **0011, he was attacked by the 19' h and 25th Dragoons, 
and 1st and 2nd regiments of native cavalry, ills entire foice con- 
sisted of cavaliy, apparent y about 5,000 strong : he was strongly posted 
with hi-. 1e.11 and left flank coveied by the village and rock of Conahgul. 
Ilis people stood for some time with apparent firmness ; but, such was 
the rapid. ly and determination of the chaige mdde by our four regi- 
ments, that all of them soon gave way, and were pursued across tne 
countiy for many miles. In order to equalize the length of their line, 
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Wellesley had resorted to the bold expedient of forming his four regi- 
ments, and changing in one Ime. Many of the marauders and Dhoon- 
diah himself were killed ; all the rest were dispersed and scattered in 
small parties over the face of the country. Part of the baggage had 
been left in the camp in the rear, from which Dhoondiah had moved 
only an hour before the battle began. All this, with elephants, camels, 
Sec . , was captured by the English cavalry. Among the baggage was 
found a son of Dhoondiah, a boy about four years old. He was con- 
veyed to Wellesley’s tent, where every care was taken of him. When 
Sir Arthur left India, he placed in the hands of Colonel Symmonds, the 
judge and collector at Serineapatam, some hundred pounds for the usJl* 
of tne boy. When Colonel Symmonds retired from service, the Honour- 
able Arthur Cole, the resident at the court of Mysore, took charge of 
him, and placed him in the rajah's service. Salabut Khan, as he was 
named, grew up a fine, handsome, intelligent youth. 

Thus ended the dominion and career of the King of the Two Worlds. 
u Had you and your regicide army been out of the way,” wrote Sir 
Thomas Munro to Wellesley, “ Dhoondiah would undoubtedly have 
become an independent and powerful prince, and the founder of a new 
dynasty of cruel and treacherous sultauns.” 

In the month of December of this same eventful year (1800) Colonel 
Wellesley was appointed to command a body of troops as-emblcd at 
Tnncomalee, in tne island of Ceylon, for foreign service. The expedi- 
tion was said to be intended either for Batavia or the isle of France. 
Meantime despatches from 1 England arrived, directing 3,000 men to be 
sent to the Red Sea, to act agajnut the French in Upper Egypt, while 
an expedition from England sent into the Mediterranean, under Sit Ralph 
Ahercrombie, was attacking the French in Lower Egypt. No sooner 
had Wellesley read these despatches than he made up his mind, and, 
knowing that his force at Tnncomalee was the only disposable force, 
without orders or instructions, which it was impossible to obtain in time, 
but for acting without which he might have been cashiered, he proceeded 
to act on his own responsibility, and removed his troops ftom Ceylon 
to Bombay, where they would be some thousand miles neater the 
Red Sea and Egypt. He fully expected to have the command of 
this novel Indian expedition ; but, on arriving at Bombay, he found the 
command w-as given to hi-, seniour, Major-General S.r Pivid Baird. 
This was, apparently, a scvcic disappointment lie .says, however - 
and his word is not to be doubted— that he would have accompanied 
Baird in a subordi ate capacity, but for an illness which obliged mm to 
remain behind. In the event, all this proved to be pat t ot his good 
fortune. The great merit of the novel and bold expedition from tiie 
Indian coast to the banks of the Nile was in the original conception, ami 
Uutt belonged neither to Wellesley nor to Baird. Before the expedition 
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reached Egypt the French were disposed of, and though admirably con- 
ducted, ana abounding in interest and instruction, it had no opportunity 
of striking a great blow. If Wellesley had gone with it, he would have 
lost the much more instructive and decisive campaigns against Scindiah 
and the Rajah of Berar ; and the glory of the battle of Assaye, which 
first connected a prestige with his name, would (if, indeed, it had been 
fought at all) have belonged to another. Though he did not accompany 
General Baird, he gave him a copy of mcmc-anda, which he had drawn 
ftp on the operations to be pursued on the hed Sea and in Egypt. This 
remarkable document shows what diligent attention he had pud to the 
subject — what exact information about Egypt— the policy of the Mame- 
luke beys — the real situation and prospects of the French, &c. &c. — he 
had managed to obtain, even while acting on such a remote and different 
field as India. 

It was impossible for the Earl of Momington to disapprove of the 
bold movement his brother had made .from Ceylon ; but still he 
thought it ought not to be set up as a pieccdent, and he rtquired an 
official -explanation of the giounds and motives which had induced the 
Colonel thus to act upon Ins own judgment, without waiting for orders. 
The decided, clear-headed soldier staled his motives at full length, in a 
icmarktible letter, dated Bombay, 23rd March i8or. 

Colonel Welle -ley made a second stay in Mysore of nearly two years, 
lie was promote to be Major-General in April 1802, and in February 
1803 he was appointed to command a force assembled at Hurrihoor, 
near the Mahratta territory. 

The state of affairs was now more dangerous than ever, for the hollow 
peace of Amiens had been concluded, and the French had just recovered 
their Indian po sessions. A great man, one that united political genius 
with military skill and high courage, was wanted for the crisis ; and, 
without incurring the slightest ride of beihg charged with partiality, the 
Earl of Momington could name his own brother. Accordingly, the 
Governor-General appointed General Wellesley to the chief command 
of nil the British and allied troops seivirg in the territories of the 
I'eisliwa and the Nizam, with full power to diicct all the political affairs 
of the Brili-di Government in the said tciritones. 

“ After some fruitless negotiation* with Scindiah, General Wellesley 
mm (hed from Poona to the math, and took by escalade the town of 
Ahmcdnugger, which was gar. honed by Scindiah's troops. On the 
24th of August he crossed the Godarciy river, and entered Aurungabad 
on the 29M1. The enemy manifest id an intention to cross the river to 
the eastward and s f cal a much upon Hyderabad, but were prevented 
by General Wellesley manhing along the left bdtak of the river, and 
placing himself between them and that city. On the 12th or September 
the British General was encamped twenty miles north of the Godavexy, 
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Colonel Stevenson, with the Nizam’s auxiliary force, was at some dis- 
tance from him. Scindiah, who had a large mass of irregular cavalry, 
avoided a general engagement, being afraid of British discipline, and 
only thougnt of carrying on a predatory warfare, supporting his men at 
the expense of the subjects of the Nizam and other allies of the English', 
and wearing out the British troops by continual marches and partial 
affrays. About the middle of September Geneial 'Wellesley learned 
that Scindiah had been reinforced by sixteen battalions of infantrv, com- 
manded by French officers, and a large tiain of artillery, and that the 
whole of his force was assembled near ihe banks of the lCaitna river.” 

On the 21st of September, General Wellesley had a conference with 
Colonel Stevenson, and a combined auack on the enemy was concerted. 
The General and thcColonel were to advance by twopaiallel routes round 
the hills between Budnapoor and Jaulna, so ns to tall at the same time 
upon the Mahrattas. Wellesley arrived at Nnulwah on the 23rd, and 
there learned that Scindiah and the Kajah of Derar had moved off in 
the morning with all their cavalry, and that their infantry were about 
to follow, though, as yet, they were in camp, at the distance of six 
miles. He determined to march upon this, infantry, and cut it up at 
once. Colonel Stevenson, who was then about eight miles on Welles- 
ley’s left, wa-. infoimed of this intention, and directed to advance. The 
General moved forwaid with the 19th Diagoons, and three legimcnis of 
native cavalry, to reconnoitre, his infantry consisting of two Bnlish and 
five native battalions, following the hor^c at the best of their speed. / 

•After a rapid march of about four miles, Wellesley taw, from an 
elevated plain, not only their infantry, but the whole force of the 
Mahratta^ neatly 50,000 men, encamped on the north side of the 
Kaitna river, the banks of which were very steep. The Mahratla right, 
consisting of cavalry, was about llokerdon ; their infantry coips, con- 
nected with the cavalry, and having with them ninety pieces of aitdlery, 
were encamped near the village of Assaye, or As -ye. 

Shout Hntain lor the battle of Asiye, 

F01 that was a day, 

When we sin. id in our array, 

Like the lion turn'll to bay, 

And the battle word was “ Conquer or die ‘ ’ 

Although the enemy were so much strongci Ilian lie had expected to 
find them, no thought of ictreat was entertained. Wellesley resolved 
to attack the infantry on its left and rear, and for that purpose he moved 
his little army to a ford some distance beyond the enemy s extreme left. 
Leaving the Mysore and other irregular cavalry to watch the Mahratla 
cavalry, and crossing the river with only his regular horse and infantry, 
he passed the ford, ascended the difficult steep bank, and formed hi* men 
in three lines, two of infantry, and the third of horse, Thi » was effected 
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tinder a brisk cannonade from the enemy’s artillery. Scindiah, or the 
French officer who directed his movements, promptly made a corre- 
sponding change in his line, giving a new front to his infantry, which 
was now made to rest its right on the river, and its left upon the village 
of Assaye and the Juah stream, which flowed in a direction parallel 
with the Kaitna. The Mahrattas’ numerous and well-served cannon 
did terrible execution among our advancing lines, knocking over men 
and bullocks, and completely di owning the weak sound of our scanty 
artillery. At one moment, such a gap was made by cannon-ball in our 
right, that some of the Mahraita cavalry attempted to charge through 
it ; but the British cavalry in the third line came up, and drove back the 
Mahrattas with great slaughter. Finding his own artillery of little or 
no use (the guns could not be brought up for lack of bullocks), General 
Wellesley gave ciders that it should be left in the rear, and that the 
infantry should charge with the bayonet. His steady resolute advance, 
in the teeth of their guns, had alieady awed the Mahrattas, who Would 
not now stand to meet the collision of the bright English steel : their 
infantry gave way, and abandoned their terrible guns. One body of 
them founed again, and presented a bold fxont ; but Lieutenant- Colonel 
Maxwell charged them with the British cavalry, broke and dispersed 
them, and was killed in the moment of victory. Wellesley’s sepoys 
having proceeded too far in pursuit, many of Scindiah’s artillerymen, 
who had thrown themselves down among the carriages of their guns as 
though they were dead, got to their feet again, and turned their pieces 
against the rear of the advancing sepoys ; and at the same time the 
Maliratta cavaliy, which had lieen hovering round throughout the battle, 
were still neai : but Maxwell's exploit speedily led to the silencing of 
this stiaggbug artillery fire, and to the headlong flight of Scindiah’s 
disciplined infantry, who went off, and, left ninety pieces of cannon, 
nearly all brass and of the proper calibres, in the hands of the conqueror. 
Gencial Wellesley led the 78th British infantry in person against the 
village of Assaye, which was not cleared without a desperate combat. 
It was near dark night when the firing ceased. The splendid victoiy 
cost General Wellesley twenty-two officers and 386 men killed, and 
fifty-seven officers and 1,526 men wounded, excluding the irregular 
cavaliy, which remained 011 the other side of the liver, and had not 
been engaged : the total number of killed and wounded amounted to 
neaily one thud of his force. The General himself had two horses 
killed under him— one shot and the other piked : every one of his staff 
officers had one or two horses killed, and his orderly’s head was knocked 
off by a cannon-ball as he rode close by his side. The enemy, who fled 
towards the Adjuntee Ghaut, through which they had passed into the 
Deccan, left 1,200 dead, and a great number badly wounded, on the 
field of battle. 
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Colonel Stevenson, who had encountered some unexpected obstacles, 
did not arrive at Assaye until the day after the combat, when he was 
immediately despatched after the (lying enemy. 

While General Wellesley was defeating the Mahrattas in the south, 
General Lake gained a' complete victory at Allyghur, in the plains of 
Hindostan, over another part of their force under M. Perron, which had 
occupied Delhi. The Mahialta power was now broken, and after 
several marches and countermarches, and desultory negotiations, 
Scindiah asked and obtained a truce at the beginning of November ; 
but the Rajah of Berar still kept the held, and General Wellesley, 
coming up with him on the plains of Aigaum, found Scindiah’s cavalry, 
together with the Rajah's forces, drawn up in battle-array. The battle 
of Argaum was fought on the 29th of November 1S03. The British line 
Advanced in the best otder ; the 74th and 78th regiments were attacked 
by a large body of Persian mercenaries in the service of the Rajah of 
Berar, which was entirely destioyed. Scindiah’s cavalry charged one 
of the Company's regiments, and w as repulsed, when the whole 
Mahratta line retired in disorder, leaving thirty-eight pieces of cannon 
and all their ammunition in the hands of the British. The British 
cavalry pursued the enemy for several miles, taking many elephants, 
camels, and much baggage. Colonel Stevenson soon after took by 
storm the strong fort of Gawiighur, and this exploit concluded the 
campaign. The Rajah of Berar now sued for peace, and General 
Wellesley drew up the conditions of the treaty, by which the Rajah 
ccde.d to the Company the province of Cuttack with the district of 
Balasore, and dismissed his European officers. Scindiah was glad to 
follow the example, and on the 301 h of December he signed a treaty of 
peace, by which he ceded to the Company all the country between the 
Jumna and the Ganges, besides numerous forts. In the following 
February (1804*, General Wellesley crossed the Godaveiy to put down 
the independent freebootiftg parties, which were carrying devastation 
through the West Deccan. Following them rapidly from hill to hill, 
he gradually dispersed them, and took their guus, ammunition, and 
baggage. The fatigue attending these operations was such, that 
General Wellesley, after a la; sc of many years, st.ll spoke of it a-, the 
most laborious service in which he had been engaged. Peace was thus 
restored to the peninsula of India. 

In March 1804, General Willedey visited Bombay, where h- was 
received with all honour. Tne Biuish inhabitants of the place pre- 
sented an address to him, in which they declared, with equal brevity 
and truth, that he was a commander, 44 great in the cabinet as in the 
field." They voted him a sword of the value of .£1,000, and the 
officers of the army of the Dcccan gave him a service of plate of the 
value of 2,000 guineas, with the inscription — "Battle of AflSaye, 
September 23rd, 1803.” 
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But these were trilling tributes compared with the respect (ihe admi- 
ration falling little short of idolatry) which was paid to the statesman 
and soldier, not only by his companions in arms, but by all branches 
of the Service — by every man in India that knew his exploits, and 
approached his person. 

Considering the climate and the seasons, his fatigues, during the 
Maharatta war, had been prodigious ; but, happily, his constitution was 
vigorous and sound, and hi*> frame admirably calculated to duslain the 
hardest work and the liaidest living. “General Wellesley,” says 
Captain Sherer, “ was a little above the middle height, weil limbed, 
ana muscular ; with little incumbiance of flesh beyond that which gives 
shape and manliness to the outline of the figure ; with a firm tread, an 
ciect carriage, a countenance strongly patrician, both in feature, profile, 
and expression, and an appearance le mark able and distinguished: few 
could approach him on any duty, or on any subject requiring his serious 
attention, without being sensible of a something sliange and penetnat- 
ing in his clear light eye. Nothing could be more simple and straight- 
forward than the matter of what he uttered ; nor did he ever in his life 
affect any peculiarity or pomp of manner, or rise to any coarse, weak 
loudness in his tone of voice. It was not so that he gave expression to 
excited feeling. 

“It may be here with propriety obscivcd, and it is important to the 
younger officers who may read this, that General Wellesley was a man 
temperate in all his habits ; using the table, but above its pleasures : 
and it is not to be found on record, that he was ever the slave of any of 
those frailties, without an occasional subjection to which few men pass 
the fiery ordeal of a soldier’s life. He was, however, much in camps ; 
and a camp is so truly the nursery of manly virtues, that few officers 
advanced in life can look back upon days so unoffending, or nights of 
such light lepose, as those passed in the ready field. To sum all up, 
he was a British nobleman serving his king and country with heart and 
hand ; and while British noblemen continue to do thus, may their 
lands be broad, their mansions wide, and their names honoured l ” 

On the 24th of June 1804, General Wellesley broke up the army in 
the Deccan, and in the following month he returned to Seringapatam, 
where he received fiom the native inhabitants that grateful and affect- 
ing add.es-> which has already been cited. The voice of faction could 
atierwauls utter the calumnious falsehood, that Wellington was a merci- 
less man — a man of iron, with no more feeling than one of his guns. 
But during the vvholc of iris caieer in India, as afterwards in Portugal 
and Spain, though ever firm and just, he was invariably inclined to 
humanity and mccy, whenever they ccjld be exercised without detri- 
ment to justice or to the safety of others. His despatches contain 
innumerable proofs of this kind disposition. The following is very 
characteristic in its expression The Mahratta Peishwa whom we had 
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helned to restate, like most Indian princes, knew nothing of forgiveness, 
being “callous to every thiug but money and retenge.” General 
Wellesley interposed to screen some Malnatta chiefs from his veugeance. 
“ Ihe war,” said he, “ will be eternal, if nobody is evei to be foigiven ; 
and I certainly think that the British Government cannot mttnd to 
make the BtUisk troops the mstiuments of the Peishwa’s levenge. . . . 
When the potter of the Company is so great, little dirty j anions must 
not be sufTeied to guide its measuics ” 

In the month of Match 1804, the thanks of both Houses of Parliament 
for his services weie hkevtise published 111 the general oideis. On the 
9th of that month he took leave of his aim), 111 a brief and manljf 
address, dated from 1 ort St Geoige. Aftci exposing the regtet he 
felt in bidding farewell to officers and troops with whom he had seivcd 
so long, he said, — 

“ Upon every occasion, whether in garnson or in the field, the Major- 
General has had icason to be satisfied a ltli then conduct lie once more 
returns them his thanks, and assuics them lint le shall ne\er forget 
their services, or cease to feel a lively interest in wlntcvei may concern 
them. 

“ He earnestly recommends to the officers of the army ncvei to lose 
sight of the general piintiplesof the miliUi) seme , to ptcseive the 
discipline of the troops, and to cncouiagc in their respective corps the 
spirit and sentiments of gentlemen and of solditi s, as the m >st certain 
rood to the attainment ofeveiything that is gieat 111 then profession ” 

These were not pro fit ma wotds, but dceplj-ftlt sentiments When- 
ever, in after life, tins illustrious man found an officer or soldier who 
had served worthily under him in India, lie gave some substantial pioof 
that he had not ceased lo feel the lively intetest winch he had professed. 

Sir Aithur Wellesley was now appointed to the command ofabngade 
of infantry quartered at Hastings In the preceding month of January, 
on the death of the Marquis Cornwallis, he had been made colonel of 
his own highly prized 33id leginn nt. In the same >ear (1806) he was 
elected member for the boiouji ol R\e, and from his seat in the House 
of Commons he ably defended the Indian admini liation of hisbiotlier, 
which was furi nisly assailed in Puliamcnt b> a ei 17) person of the 
name of Pauli, wno had be an lit ^ 1 tailor m Perth, but who hid 
subsequently 1 een some >eais in Ind a 

In Apul 1807, b r Aithur was appmnte 1 C hicf Secretary foi Iielind, 
and in that capacity s^oie a member if his Majesty’s Pnvy Council 
He accepted this civil appointment on the condition that it should not 
interfere with his military promotion 01 pin suits The Duke of Rich- 
mond was Lord-Lieutenant of that part of the United Kingdom. Sir 
Arthur was received with delight by his old fi lends m Ireland. 1 regret 
that I have no better authority (in print) than bir Jonali Bonington, 
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who sAyfi— 4< he was still in all material'tmits Arthur Wellesley, but it 
was Arthur Wellesley judiciously improved. 1 ’ Common report, how- 
ever, affirms that he had the same unassuming carriage as wnen he was 
only a young aide-de-camp ; that he was most attentive to business ; 
that his public acts were distinguished by impartiality and good sense, 
and that he introduced several valuable reforms— particularly in the 
police of Dublin. 

•But he could not long be spared for the dr -barge of duties like these. 
In August of the same year (1807) he was appointed to a command in 
the expedition sent to Copenhagen, under Lord Cathcart and Admiral 
Gambler, having for his companions and coadjutors General Lord 
Kos'lyn, Majoi-General Robcit MacFailane, and his able and fast 
friend Lieutenant-Colonel George Murray, who acted as Quartermaster- 
Geneial, and was qualifying himself for that most important post, the 
duties of which he afterwards performed so admirably in the Spanish 
peninsula. 

On the 29th of August, General Wellesley’s division attacked the Danish 
tioops in a strong entrenched position at Kioge, canied their works 
cnteicd the town of Kioge, and took a laige military stoie, with nearly 
1,200 prisoners. This was the only action of any importance by land. 
The bomlnidment of Copenhagen—' u hich followed the affair of Kioge 
— having induced the ciouned piince of Denmark to listen to terms, 
Geneial Wellesley, with Lieutenant-Colonel Murray and Sir Home 
Popham, captain of ihe fleet, was appointed by Lord Cathcart to draw 
up the article-, of the capitulation. These articles were agreed to by the 
Danish Government on the 7th of .September ; and the Danish fleet and 
naval stoies — which must othei wise have fallen into the clutches of the 
French — were delivered to the British Government, to be kept until the 
conclusion of a general peace. S.r A. Wellesley retuined to England with 
this very successful expedition, and for a short time resumea his duties 
as Chief Secretary for Ireland. In the following February (1808) he 
received, in his place in the Commons, the thanks of that House for his 
impoitant services in Denmaik. 

By this time a miluaiy force u as assembled at Cork, and ready to 
move wheiever its services might be requued. It bad been originally 
intended to act against the Spanish colonies in South America, for 
Spain hod been forced into an alliance with Fiance, and had been 
several jears at open war with England. But the unprincipled invasion 
of Spain and Portugal by Buonupatte, his kidnapping ihe Spanish royal 
family, ar>d the insults offered by his soldiery to the people of the Penin- 
sula, kinuled a consuming fire in ihos. corn tries, and gave a new desti- 
nation to this English force. The enraged Spaniards sent to London to 
imploie for assistance. Juntas, or local governments, were formed, and 
peace was proclaimed between Spain and England, It was then resolved 
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to send the military force assembled at Cork to the coast of the Penin- 
sula, and Sir Arthur, who .had been promoted to the rank oi Lieutenant- 
General in April, was appointed in June to take the command. The 
force consisted of about 9,000 infantry, and one regiment of Light 
Dragoons — the 20th. A small army this to face the strong legions of 
the French, who were all flushed with victory and the growing confi- 
dence that they were invincible. But the British Government promised 
early reinforcements to the extent of 10,000 more men. 

Sir Arthur was in Dublin when (on or about the 3rd Of July) he received' 
his final instructions from Lord Castlereagh, who nobly supported him in 
the arduous career upon which he was now entering, and who proved 
himself a far better War Minister than any England had known for many* 
years. With his habitual promptitude, the General prepared for an 
immediate departure. By tlie 9th of July he had completed the em- 
barkation of the troops, but contrary winds delayed the departure until 
the 12th. On the 13th, the fleet was clear of the Irish coast, and then 
Sir Arthur parted company with it, sailing in the Crocodile frigate for 
Corunna. 

While he is crossing the Bay of Biscay a few words may be said on 
the nature of the struggle in which he was to engage, and of the pre- 
vailing temper of the Spaniards. The Peninsula had now become 
nothing leas than the field on which the great question was to be 
decided — whether France, through Napoleon Buonaparte and his mar- 
shals and generals, was to govern Europe, and dictate as she pleased to 
all other states, England included ? The Spanish people were in many 
respects fitted for the struggle. And here I quote with pleasure a 
passage written by an officer in our army, who knows that people well, 
and who had previously witnessed the hoirors of French warfare in 
■pthei countries. “They (the Spaniards) were determined even to 
obstinacy, enduring of privation, proud and reserved, prone to enthu- 
siasm, and, generally speaking, ignorant of worldly affairs. This last 
deficiency assisted them greatly in their resistance. If they had been 
better acquainted with the history of Europe ; if *hey had been more 
calculating, commercial, and refined, they might ha\c shrunk from the 
fearful contest. They might have paused ere they attempted to face, 
with their raw battalions, those fierce and well-appointed phalanxes 
which had fought and conquered in a hunched pitched battles, and at 
whose encounter the splendid armies of Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
had been dissolved a* by the touch of a magician’ a wand.“ 

Sir Arthur Wellesley reached Corunna on the 20th of July, and, accord- 
ing to Lord Castlcreagh’s instructions, he put himself in immediate com- 
munication with the Junta of Gilltcia. The Spanish deputies, who 
had gone to England from the Asturias and GalUcia, had requested 
the employment of an auxiliaty force, to effect a diversion, by landing 
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on some point of the coast of Portugal, in which kingdom the insurrec- 
tion had not then begun. Their own native provinces, the mountainous 
regions of the Asturias and Gallicia, were as yet untouched by the 
French ; they formed, or were thought to form, the main strength of 
the Spanish patriots in the north ; and the deputies, for their own 
immediate use, had asked only for arms and money. Some doubts 
were reasonably entertained by the British Government whether the 
Asturians and Gallieians would make the best use of these succours, 
and whether Spanish armies and irregular tumultuary levies could drive 
the French out of the Peninsula, without the Assistance of a disciplined 
English army. 

Sir Arthur, in his first conference with the Junta of Gallicia, found 
those Spaniard* full of confidence. Although the battle of Rio Seco 
bad been lost, and the battle of Baylcn not yet won, they declined the 
assistance of a Biitish auxiliary foice j but they advised General 
Wellesley to land in Portugal, to rescue that kingdom from the French, 
and thus open a regular communication between the north and south of 
Spain, lie was assured that in many places detachments of the French 
had been defeated by the Spanish people, and that whole armies of 
them would soon be annihilated. Some money, which he brought 
with him and gave them, elated the members of the Junta still more. 
He could not see, either in them or in the inhabitants of the town, any 
symptom of alarm, or any doubt of their final success. The Junta said 
that they could pul any number of men into the field, if they were only 
amply provided with money and arms. Ilis quick eye saw, at a glance, 
that a great deal more was wanting than arms and money, and that the 
disinclination to receive the assistance of British troops was founded, in 
a gieat degree, on Spanish pride, and on the objection to give the 
command of their own troops to British officers, although it was hut too 
apparent that they had few or no capable Spanish officers. lie saw all 
the difficulties of the case in their true light, and at once told our 
ministers, who wete far too sanguine, and wlio appear to have believed 
that the Spaniards had far moie resources than they possessed, that 
they must assist all the Spanish provinces with money, arms, and 
ammunition, lie lefcired to the great division of political power 
caused by the establishment of so many Juntas ; but he was not quite 
ceitam that each of the kingdoms of Spain should not be governed by 
its own Junta, and he was convinced that the general zeal and exertions 
of each weie greater at present than they would be if the whole king- 
dom were under the direction of one body. The Junta at Corunna 
recommended him not to land at Lisbon, or in the neighbourhood of 
the Fiencli army. Ilis own views, and his general instructions, were m 
favour of a landing in Portugal ; but he determined ,not to fix upon the 
spot until he obtained more accurate information. 
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On the night of the 21st of July, he $et sail from Corunna, to look 
after the transports and the fleet that were conveying his army. 

On the ist of August, thp troops were lanced near the town of 
Figueira, according to 'orders and rules most precisely laid down by the 
General. On the 5th of August, General Spencer joined from Cadiz, 
with about 4,000 men, thus raising the entire force, under Sir Arthur’s 
command, to 13,000 foot, and 400 or 500 cavalry ; but 150 of the 20th 
Light Dragoons were dismounted. 

Having landed our hero on the scene of his glory— the ground 
where he was first to measure swords with the invincible French— I 
close this chapter. 





CHAPTER II. 


Advance upon Lisbon— Battle of Vimeiro— Convention of Cintra— French evacuate 
Portugal— Sir Arthur Wellesley; again on Civil Service in Ireland— Takes the 
Chief Command of the Army in Portugal— Drives Marshal Soult out of the 
country — Battle of Talavera— Advance of Massena— Battle of Busaco— Lines of 
Torres Vedras— Battle of Fuentesde Onoro— Battle of Albuera— First Siege of 
Badojoz. 

T HE French force in Portugal, under Juuot, consisted of fbout 
17,000 men, 3,000 of whom were shut up in garrisons at Almeida, 
Elvas, Setubal, and other places. There, therefore, remained about 
14,000 men for the defence of Lisbon. Junot’s communications with 
the French in Spain were cut off, for, since the surrender of Dupont 
(at Baylen) the Spanish patriots were masters of Andalusia and Estrema- 
dura, and in old Castile the French corps had not advanced westward 
farther than Uenavente, being observed and checked by the Spanish 
army of Gallicia. About the same time the French, Weakened and 
alarmed by the surrender of Dupont with his entire division, hastily 
abandoned Madrid, and retired to the Ebro. A clear stage was, there- 
fore, left for the contest in Portugal between Wellesley and Jqnot, whose 
respective forces, disposable for the field, were nearly equal. But the 
French had the advantage of a considerable body of cavalry, while the 
English were very weak in that arm. 

Our advanced guard moved from their ground upon the Mondego on 
the 9th of August, taking the route to Listen, and was followed on the 
loth by the main body of the army. Though provisions were not 
over-abundant, and the heat was somewhat oppressive, all the men 
were in high spirit* ; they had confidence in their great leader and in 
their officers ; and the brilliant, glowing atmosphere, and the novelty 
and beauty of the scenery, enlivened the hearts of the dullest. * 4 Upon 
this wide theatre of fierce and sanguinary warfare was now first heard 
the careless whistle and the cheerful laughter of the English soldier. 
He, stranger alike to the violent and vindictive feelings winch animated 
the invader and the inhabitant, marched gaily forward, looking for a 
combat as for some brave pastime.’ 1 
Junot having abandoned the provinces, keeping! only the fortresses of 
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Elvas and Almeida, now collected his forces So the neighbourhood of 
Lisbon. He seat a division of about J.ooo men, < under Delaborde, 
towards Leiria, to keep the English in check ; and he ordered Loison, 
who had returned from a butchering expedition into Alemtejo, and had 
crossed the Tagus at Abrantes, to join Delaborde at Leiria. But the 
rapid advance of Wellesley obliged Delaborde to fall back before he 
could be joined again by Loison. 

Delaborde, however, determined to make a stand alone in the 
favourable position of Rolipa, hoping every moment to see Loison ' 
appear on his right. It was pleasant and picturesque ground this on 
which our first affair in the Peninsula took place. The romantic village 
of Rolipa, with its vines, olive groves, and quiet gardens, stands upon - 
on eminence at the head of that valley, in the midst of which, distant 
about eight miles, rises the insulated hill Obidos, crowned by an old 
Moorish fort. In front of Rolipa, upon a small plain, on the table-land, 
Delaborde d i e w up his division in order of defence. The favourable points 
upon the hills on either side, and in the valley below, were occupied by 
his outposts. Behind him, scarcely a mile to the rear, the steep and 
difficult ridge of Zambugeira offered a second position parallel to the 
first, and stronger than it. The valley leading from Obidos to Rolipa is 
walled in on the left by rocks and rude heights, rising one above the 
otlur till they ate finally lost in the lofty dark summits of the Sierra de 
Baragueda. Up this valley, General Wellesley, after driving the French 
pickets from Obidos, marched on the 1 7th to attack Delaborde, with 
9,000 men, all British troops, except 950 Portuguese cavalry and 400 
light troops of that nation. But at the same time, two columns of attack 
were moving against the French ; that on the left was conducted by 
General Ferguson along the lower ridges of the Sierra de Baragueda, 
being destined to turn the right of Delaborde's position, and interpose 
between him and the expected division of Loison ; the column on the 
right, consisting of 1,000 Portuguese foot, and fifty of their horse, was 
led by Colonel Trant, and intended to menace the left flank of the 
French. From lus first position in front of Rolipa, Delaborde was soon 
driven with loss. The brisk attack of the brigades of Hill and 
Nightingale, and the skilful disposition which had caused both his flanks 
to lie menaced at the same moment, determined his retreat. 

Covered by his cavalry, Deiaborde moved rapidly, and in good order, 
to his second line of defence, the steep and difficult ridge of Zambugeira, 
which could be approached only by dark ravines, and steep rugged path- 
ways winding among rocks and biiarsj but the ridge, so short and 
narrow that it scarcely afforded moving room to the ossailers and 
the assailed, was gained by the British 9th and 29th, who were soon 
supported by other troops from our rear, and favoured bv another 
threatening movement on the French flank. Delaborde could hold that 
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height no longer j {hough wounded himself, he rallied his men, and 
attempted to make another stand near a village, but he was so.>n driven 
thence, and leaving three of his guns Upon the field, and inarching all 
night* he withdrew for Torres Yearns, where he was joined by Loison's 
corps : he was well protected on the retreat bv his cavalry ; and 
Sir Arthur was too weak in that arm to follow him up. We lost two 
lieutenant-colonels, one of them the brave son of a brave father, and 
about 480 men in killed and wounded. The loss of the French was 
supposed to be above 600. "But,” say. a writer, who never con- 
fidently makes an incorrect assertion, “ it must be observed here, once 
for all, that the losses of the French throughout the war were never 
accurately known, as they published no returns, whilst the British 
official returns of killed, wounded, and prisoners, made by the respec- 
tive officers in command of regiments after a battle, were always 
published in the 1 Gazette/ In fact, there were no means in France, 
under Napoleon, of knowing the truth concerning their armies abroad ; 
and this is one of the many differences between the two services.” 

On the i8th, General Wellesley advanced to Lourmha, keeping along 
the coast road leading to Mafra. On the 19th, he moved on to Vimeira, 
where he was joined the next day by Generals Anstruther and Ackland, 
with two brigades just arrived on the coast from England, and which 
raised his force to about 17,000 British, besides i,6oo Portuguese. But 
at this critical moment Sir Aithur was superseded in the command I 

In spite of the discouraging voice of the very unpatriotic opposition, 
ministers at home had become sensible of the propitious appearance of 
affairs in the Peninsula, and were fully determined to increase the army 
employed in Portugal, but upon these very grounds they also deter- 
mined to entrust the chief command to some officer higher or more 
ancient in the service than Sir Arthur Wellesley. This was quite 
according to the wheel of routine, which had gone far to grind down all 
genius and spirit in the superior clashes of the officers of our army. In 
India, at Copenhagen, even in this opening campaign in Poitugal, Wel- 
lesley had given the highest proofs of military genius ; but there were 
geneials in the service much more ancient than he. It might have hap- 
pened that this active, indefatigable man, whose physical powers were, 
in their kind, as perfect as his intellectual qualities, should have been 
superseded by a worn-out old man, incapable of bearing the heat of the 
climate, or of sitting three hours consecutively on horseback. 

As soon as it was resolved to raise this aimy to 30,000 men, ministers 
gave the chief command to Lieutenant-General Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
who was at Gibraltar, acting as governor in that fortress and colony, and 
they appointed Sir Harry Burrard to be Sir Hew’s second in command, 
leaving Sir John Moore, Sir Arthur Wellesley, *and Generals J Hope, 
Sir £. Paget, and Mackenzie Frazer to command respective divisions of 
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the army. Wellesley was thus reduced from first to fourth. Sir Hew 
Dolrymple and Sir John Moore were both officers of great merit, and 
generous, high-minded men ; but quite so much could not be said of Sir 
Harry Bunard ; and the very best of the three, Sir John Moore, was 
immeasurably inferior to Sir Arthur Wellesley. Accidents, and the 
older in which the net? appointed generals arrived, made a bad scheme 
worse. There was, probably, not a man or an officer in the army but 
was anxious to advance. Sir Harry Bunard, however, was of opinion 
that no farther advance ought to be made until the arrival of the rein- 
forcements under Sir John Moore. But the enemy, in the meantime, 
was bringing the question to a speedy solution. 

That very night there rose the cry that the French were coming. 
Having posted his army in excellent positions, in the valley of Vimeira, 
and on the hills round the village, General Wellesley was retiring to 
rest, when, at the hour of midnight, a German officer of dragoons gal- 
loped into the camp, and reported that Junot was advancing to the 
attack, at the head of 20,000 men, and was only one hour's march 
distant. Undisturbed by this inflated report, Sir Arthur merely sent 
out patrols, and warned the guards and pickets to be on the alert. “ It 
may be remarked, in passing,” says Capt. M. Sherer, •• that no general 
ever received reports with such calm caution as Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
Suddenly awaked, he would hear an alarming account from the front 
with a quiet, and— to many a bustling intelligent officer— a provok- 
ing coolness, and turn again to his sleep as belore. Few, if any, are 
the instances, during the war, of his putting the troops under arms by 
night, or disappointing them unnecessarily of one hour of repose. An 
hour before dawn, the British, when near an enemy, are always under 
arms.” 

’As the sun rose on the following morning — the not inglorious 21st of 
August — all eyes in our camp were fixed in the direction of Torres 
Vedras, which is only nine miles from Vimeira, with a hilly ragged 
country between. But no.encmy appeared. At about 7 o'clock, how. 
ever, a cloud of dust rose behind the hills nearest to the British positions ; 
and at 8 o'clock, some French cavalry were seen crowding the heights 
to the southward, and sending forward scouts and skirmisher*. This was 
rapidly followed by the apparition of a mass of French infantry, pre- 
ceded by other cavalry ; and then column after column followed in order 
of battle. 

Again, the scene of bloody conflict was eminently pleasant and 
picturesque. Vimeira, a pretty village, stands in a lovely and peaceful 
valley, through which flows the gentle, little river of Macetra ; the 
village is screened from the sen by some mountain heights ; and beyond 
the valley, the country swells into bold hills. The village was the 
principal place in our Hues; and in it were lodged the pork, the com* 
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missarkt, and that noisy crowd of animals and followers which marie the 
presence of an army. 

JunoL having joined Delaborde and Loison at Torres Vedras, was at 
the head, not ot 20,000, but of about 14,000 men, of whom i,0oo were 
excellent cavalry. At 10 o’clock in the morning, he began the battle 
with a hot Are of artillery. 

The principal attacks were made upon the British centre and left, the 
French being quite sure, this time, that th,y would drive the English into 
the sea, which was rolling close in their rear. The first attack was made 
with great bravery and impetuosity, but it was as gallantly repulsed by 
our people. But for Wellesley’s lamentable deficiency in cavalry, the 
battle would have been finished then ; for Colonel Taylor, galloping 
among the confused French, with the very few horsemen he commanded, 
scattered them with great execution. But Margaron’s formidable 
squadrons of horse came down upon Taylor, killed him, and cut half of 
his feeble squadron to pieces. Taking advantage of this check, the 
French threw part of their reserve into a pine- wood which flanked the 
line of retreat, and sent the rest of their reserve to reinforce the divisions 
that were repeating the attack But, again, the assailants were repulsed 
at all points ; General Solignac made a capital mistake, General Brennier 
was wounded and made prisoner ; the British separated the French 
brigades from each other, and, pressing foiward with the bayonet, they 
completely broke and scattered the enemy, who went off in confusion, 
leaving many prisoners and fourteen cannon behind them. The loss of 
the French, in killed and wounded, at the battle of Vimeira, was esti- 
mated at about 1,800 ; that of the British being exactly 720. Only about 
one-half of our force was actually engaged. Except the part of the 
reserve, which had been thrown into the pine-wood, the whole t>f Junot's 
force was brought into action. It was only noonday when the affair, 
which began at 10 A.M., was decided. The 4th and 8th British brigades 
had suffered very little ; the Portuguese, the 5th and the 1st British 
brigades, had not fired a shot, and the latter was two miles nearer 
to Torres Vedias than was any part of the disheartened and confused 
French army. There was abundant time, and an admirable opportunity, 
for annihilating Junot ; but Sir Harry Burrard bad landed, and had 
brought with him his senility and irresolution. He had been present on 
the field during part of the engagement ; but he had declined assuming 
the command, or interfering In any way with Sir Arthur’s admirable 
arrangements, until the enemy was repulsed. Then, however, when 
Major-General Ronald Ferguson, on our left, was close upon the 
running French, when General Hill was ready to spring forward upon 
Torres Vedias by a shorter road thun the Frenqh could take, and wnen 
General Wellesley would have followed up his victory by a general and 
rapid movement forward, Sir Harry Burrard demurred, thinking it un- 
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wise to Hazard the fortune of. the day— thinking it advisable, on account 
of the superiority of the french in cavalry, not to move any farther, 
but to suspend offensive operations, and wait at Vimeira for the arrival 
of Sir John Moore. Accordingly, Ferguson was ordered to desist 
from pursuit ; Hill was called iu, and the French officers, to their 
astonishment, were allowed to rally their men, and make good their 
retreat to the admirable position of Torres Vedras. In a letter addressed 
to the Duke of York, Sir Anhur Wellesley said, with a most rare and 
admirable coolness,— f< I think, if General Hill's brigade and the 
advanced-guard had moved forward, the enemy would have been cutoff 
from Torres Vedras, and we should have been at Lisbon before him ; if, 
indeed, any French army had remained in Portugal. But Sir Harry 
Burrard, who was at this time upon the ground, still thought it advisable 
not to move from Vimeira." But Sir Arthur’s heart was warmer when, 
in the same letter, he came to speak to the royal duke of the merits of 
the men and officers who had fought under him at Vimeira. These were 
bis memorable words, — “ I cannot say too much in favour of the troops ; 
their gallantry and their discipline were equally conspicuous; and, I 
must add, that this is the only action that I have ever been in in which 
everything passed as it was ci rected> and no mistake was made by any of 
Ike officers charged with its conduct.” 

On the very day after the battle— on the 22nd of August — Sir Hew 
Dalryraple, arriving in a frigate from Gibraltar, landed, and superseded 
Sir Harry Burrard, as Sir Harry had superseded Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
Thu*, ow-ng to the unwise airangements of our Government, the army, 
within twenty-four hours, had successively three commanders-in-chief I 
The time for prosecuting the victory Was gone before Sir Hew Dalrymple 
could set foot on shore ; and popular clamour and parliamentary criti- 
cism were guilty of great injustice towards Sir Ifcw, both with regard 
to the battle of Vimeira and the convention which followed it. 

In the course of- the 22 ncj (the day of Sir I lew's landing), the French 
general, Kellcrman, appeared, with a flag of truce, on the part of Junot, 
to propose an armistice, preparatory to entering upon a convention for 
the evacuation of Por.ug.il by the French. Tne terms were discussed 
between General Kellcrman and Sir Hew Dalrymple, who, iu the end, 
directed General Wellcricy to sign the armistice. Among the articles 
there was one which picjudgcd the terms of the final convention, by 
stipulating that the French army should not “ in any case" be con- 
sidered as prisoners of war, and that all the individuals composing it 
should be carried to France with arms and baggage, and M their private 
property, of every desci iption, from which nothing should be detained ! " 
This, of course, would include the church plate and other public and 
private property ihat the French had taken either at Lisbon or in the 
various towns which they had sacked, in consequence of the insurrec- 
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tiott, and which they had divided among themselves. Genera! Wellesley 
did not “ entirely approve of the manner in which the instrument was 
worded ; ” but the articles, being laid before the Commander-in-Chief, 
were signed by him that same evening. 

The French embarked in the month of September, and the British 
troops took possession of the forts of Lisbon in the name of the Prince 
Regent of Portugal. The whole country being now free from the 
enemy, a council of regency was appoint?*., of which the active Bishop 
of Oporto was a member. The joy of the Portuguese, in general) was 
manifested in the most unequivocal manner. But in England the terms 
of the convention were the subject of severe and loud censure, and the 
Government appointed a board of inquiry to examine into the matter. 
Sir Hew Dalrymple and Sir Harry Burrard were recalled, in order to be 
examined by the board, as well as Sir Arthur Wellesley, who had 
already asked and obtained leave to return to England. The court sat 
in the month of November, and, after a long examination, reported, 
that the convention of Cintra having been productive of great advan- 
tages lo Portugal, to the army and navy, and to the general service, the 
court was of opinion that no further military proceeding was necessary 
on the subject, “ because, however some of us may differ in our Senti- 
ments respecting the fitness of the convention in the relative situation 
of the two armies, it is our unanimous declaration that unquestionable 
zeal and firmness appear throughout to have been exhibited by Lieu- 
tenant-Generals Sir Hew Dalrymple, Sir Harry Burrard, and Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, as well as that the ardour and gallantry of the rest of the 
officers and soldiers, on every occasion during this expedition, have done 
honour to the troops and reflected lustre on your Majesty’s arms.” The 
King adopted the opinion of the board, tliat no further military pro- 
ceedings were necessary, but, at the same time, expressed publicly, “ his 
disapprobation of those articles of the convention in which stipulations 
were made affecting the intciests or feelings of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese nations.” 

Sir Arthur Wellesley’s examination before the board of inquiry ought 
to have added greatly to his reputation as a wise and great soldier : yet, 
for a time, it appeared as if he was destined to be deprived of the con- 
duct of our Peninsular army. In the month of December he proceeded 
to Ireland, and resumed his old civil post as Chief Secretary. Parlia- 
ment having reassembled in January 1809, he returned to London and 
took his seat in the Commons. On the 27th of January, he received, 
through the Speaker, the thnnks of that House for his distinguished 
services in Portugal. The Speaker, Mr. Abbot (afterwards Lord 
Colchester), always performed these offices with grace, dignity, and 
warm eloquence; and even the prosiest and most carping members 
were electrified when, with his line voice, he pronounced these words;— 
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“It is your praise to have. inspired your troops with unshaken confi- 
dence and unbounded ardour ; to have commanded, not the obedience 
alone, but the hearts and affections of your companions in arms ; and, 
having planned your operations with the skill and promptitude which 
have so eminently characterized all your former exertions, you have 
again led the armies of your country to battle, with the same deliberate 
valour and triumphant success which have long since rendered your 
name illustrious in the remotest parts of this empire. 

“ Military glory has ever been dear to this nation ; and great military 
exploits, in the field or upon the ocean, have their sure reward in royal 
favour and the gratitude of Parliament. It is, therefore, with the 
highest satisfaction, that, in this fresh instance, I now proceed to deliver 
to you the thanks of this House.” 

A few days after this, the House of Lords passed resolutions to the 
same effect, which were communicated to Sir Arthur by Lord Chancellor 
Eldon. 

Campaign of 1809. — The too confident Spaniards were throwing 
away army after army in blundering and in fighting pitched battles with 
the French veterans. Portugal, in which there had not been a French- 
man left, was again menaced. Our Government resolved to increase 
the forces in the Peninsula, and to aid both Spaniards and Portuguese, 
and, in spite of numerous orators and writers who represented the 
attempt as the height of madness, they took measures for entering upon 
the war on a huger and a bolder scale. The Duke of York and Lord 
Castlereagh supported the claims of Sir Arthur Wellesley, and the 
general feeling of the nation was that he, and he alone, was the chief- 
commander we wanted. In a memorandum, dated 7th of March, Sir 
Arthur delivered his decided opinion that Portugal might be defended, 
whatever were the result of the contest in Spa*n ; and that, in the mean- 
time, the measures adopted for the defence of Portugal would be highly 
useful to the Spaniards in .their contest with the French. His notions 
were — that the Portuguese military establishments ought, by means of 
English assistance, to be raised to 40,000 militia and 30,000 regulars, 
that the British troops ought to be raised to 20,000 infantry and 4,000 
or 5,000 cavalry, with an increased rifle corps and considerably more 
artillery ; that, even if Spain should be conquered, the French would 
not be able to overrun Portugal with a smaller force than 100,000 men ; 
and that as long as the conte>t should continue in Spain, the united 
British and Portuguese army, if it could be put into a state of activity, 
would be most serviceable to the Spaniards, and might eventually decide 
the contest. 

In this remarkable document, short as it was, nearly everything 
was foreseen and provided for. The proper expenditure of our sub- 
sidies, the means of reforming the bad minagement of the Portuguese 
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finances, the means of reforming the Portuguese troops, and the means 
of victualling the allied armies in an impoverished and wasted country, 
were all considered with wonderful sagacity and wisdom. As indis- 
pensable parts of his plans, Sir Arthur laid it down that the Portuguese 
must be placed under the command of British officers ; that the whole 
staff of the army, the commissariat in particular % must be British, and 
that these two departments must be greatly increased. “ But for the 
care taken by Sir Arthur Wellesley of he commissariat, which other 
commanders-in-chief had been accustomed wofully to neglect, or to 
leave to their inferiors — thinking barrels of salt pork and bags of 
biscuits unworthy the attention of well-bred gentlemen and gallant 
soldieis — but for the reforms he gradually introduced into our 
unsysiematized commissariat department, there would have been no 
such glorious victories as Salamanca, Vittoria, and Toulouse; but the 
British army would have been wasted away by famine, and driven 
from the Peninsula with disgrace.” Very numerous were the tales 
told, during the pi ogress of the war, of the Commander-in-ChiePs 
strict attention to these details, and of his sharpness to peccant officers 
in the commissariat department. On one occasion that hot Welsh- 
man, General Picton, enraged at a want of punctuality on the part 
of a deputy-commisaary-general, threatened to hang that officer* if the 
provisions wete not brought up on the morrow. The commissary, 
putting on his best uniform, repaired to the Commander-in-Ckief, and 
laid his grievous complaint before him. “ Did General Picton really 
threaten to hang you?” said Wellesley. “He did,*’ replied the com- 
missary. “Then,” said the Commander-in-Chief, “ I would advise 
you to go and exert yourself and get up these stores, for General 
Picton is just the man to do what lie threatens. 1 ' The commissary 
went his way, and the provisions were up in time. 

It was in the month of April 1809, that Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
having previously resigned both his seat in Parliament and his civil em- 
ployment™ Ireland, took his departure to assume the chief command in 
P01 tugal. The political and military atmosphere into which he was going 
was dark enough. In the pieceding month of December, the French, 
under Napoleon Buonaparte in person, having retaken Madrid, after 
routing the Spaniards in the battles of Espinosa and Tudela, obliged 
the British forces under Sir John Moore, who had been sent horn 
Portugal into Spain, to effect a disastrous retreat to Corunna, where 
the troops, after repelling Marshal Soult, and losing their own brave 
commander, had embarked for England in January. The French, 
follow ing up their success, spread over Leon and Estremadura, to the 
borders of Portugal, and Soult, having overruit Gallicia. rushed into the 
northern Portuguese provinces, and carried Oporto by storm against the 
badly disciplined native troops. The small British force which had been 
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left in Portugal, on Sir John Moore advancing into Spain, was concen- 
trated by General Sir John Cradock, for the defence of Lisbon. It was 
under these circumstances, which would have been still more unfavour* 
able if Austria had not declared war, and called Buonaparte from Spain 
into Germany, that Sir Arthur arrived at Lisbon, with some regiments 
of cavalry and other reinforcements. These, together with the native 
regulars under General Beresford, whom the Prince Regent of Portugal 
had appointed to command his army, enabled Wellesley to bring into 
the field a force of about 25,000 men ; and with this force he moved, at 
the end of April, to ditdcdge Soult from Oporto, leaving a divison, 
under General Mackenzie, on the Tagus, to guard the eastern fiontieis 
against the Fiench general, Victor, who was siaiioned near Merida in 
Spanish Estremadura. 

Buonaparte and his marshals, with their forced conscription, their 
levies in the countries they had subjugated, and their habitual or 
systematic disregard of human sufferings and life, might hazard much, 
and throw away the lives of their thousands and tens of thousands of 
men 5 but Sir Arthur Wellesley, even had liis^inilinrercnce to slaughter 
been as great as theirs, was bound by imperative circumstances to be 
sparing of his men. We had no conscription ; we could raise no forced 
levies on the Continent ; our native soldiers weie voluntarily enlisted, 
and every man of them, in bounty-money, pay, and provision's, cost us 
three or four times more than any of his soldiers cost Buonaparte ; and 
if we retained foreign troops in our *er\ ice it a as at an equally great 
expense. If Sir Arthur’s army had been greatly weakened in 1809, 
there would have been small chance of his getting another army in 
1810. 

'When made aware of our move across the Douro, the French sounded 
the alarm, and marched out to attack the Semmario ; but before they 
could dislodge the fust party of brave Buffs, General Hill crossed with 
more troops, and, protected by the British artilleiy from the southern 
bank, maintained the contest with great gallantry, until General Sher- 
brooke, with the Guauls, ciossed loner down, and got into the very 
town of Oporto, charging the French through the stretts, amidst the 
acclamations of the inhabitants. Meantime the head of Murray’s 
column, which had crossed the highest up, at Avrntas, made its 
appearance on the north lnnk, and came down in true martial order to 
join the brave Buffs, and Hill, and Sherbrooke. Soult orden-d an 
immediate retieat, which was effected m the utmost confusion. The 
French left behind them their sick nnd wounded, many prisoners, and 
much artillery and ammunition, retiiing by Amarante, with the inten- 
tion of passing thiough Tras-os-Montes into Spain. That evening, it 
is •■aid, our great Cap.a n dined in Sottll's quartets on a dinner which 
was pieparing for the Dukc-Mandi.il when the fighting begun. The 
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French were bo confident in their security, and then had gone off in 
each a hurry 1 

The passage of the wide and rapid Dour a, performed in broad day- 
light, with most defective means of transport, and in presence of 10,000 
French veterans, has been consideied as one of Wellesley's finest 
achievements. He lost only twenty-three killed and ninety-eight wounded. 
Soult's loss was considerable, and though he carried many away 
with him, he left in Oporto 700 wounded and sick. These would have 
been butchered by the Portuguese but for Sir Arthur’s considerate and 
active humanity. No soonei was he in possession of the city than he 
issued a most necessary proclamation, enjoining the vindictive inhabi- 
tants to respect the sick, wounded, and prisoners. The proclamation is 
more honourable to him than the victory. “ I call upon you,” said he, 
“ to be merciful. By the laws of war, these Frenchmen are entitled to 
my protection, which I am determined to afford them 1 ” He also wrote 
immediately to Marshal Soult to reauest him to send some French 
medical officers to lake care of his sick and wounded, as he could not 
spare his own army surgeons, nnd did not wish to trust to the prac- 
titioners of the town of Opoito. He assured Soult that his medical 
officers should be restored to him so soon as they had cured the 
wounded ; and he proposed a cartel, or mutual exchange of prisoners. 
This is a reflection to smooth the pillow of our now aged, most 
venerable wairior. Whatever he could do to diminish the horrors of 
war, he did, and did it promptly. It is believed to have been in the 
nature of Soult to have responded on hi-, pait ; but he could not subdue 
or control the ferocity of his troops, driven ft antic by their reverses 
and sufferings, and the vengeful, merciless attacks of the Portuguese 
peasantry. 

When Soult reached Amarante, he found that General Loison had 
been compelled to abandon the bridge there. This forced the Marshal 
to change his route, and he made for Salamonde. But on the evening 
of the 16th of May he was oveitaken, on the road, near Salamonde, by 
Sii Arthui, who cut up hi* rear-guard, and took some prisoneis. A 
good many of the French were killed and wounded, and many more of 
them were drowned in crossing the river Cabado in the daik. "We 
should have had the whole of Soult’s rear-guaid,” said Sir Aithur, if 
wc had but had halt an hour more daylight .... I shall follow him 
to-morrow .... lie has lost everything— cannon, ammunition, bag- 
gage, military chest— and his retreat is, in every respect, even in 
weather, a pendant for our retreat to Corunna.” 

Soult, like Sir John Mooie, had 10 retire through a mountainous 
country: he left the road shew ed with dead* horses and imne&, and 
with the bodies of French soldiers, who weie put to death by the pea- 
santry before the advanced-guard ot the British could come up and save 
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them. By their own conduct the French had provoked this retaliation. 
“ Their soldiers,” said Sir Arthur, “ have plundered and murdered the 
peasantry at their pleasure j and 1 have seen many persons hanging in 
the trees by the side of the road, executed for no other reason, that I 
could learn, excepting that they had not been friendly to the French 
invasion and usurpation of the government of their country ; and the 
route of their column on their retreat could be traced by the smoke of 
the villages to which they set fire.” 

With troops that carried with them, over the roughest roads, full 
equipments and artillery and baggage, Sir Arthur could not hope to 
come up with Soult, with an army that had lightened itself by losing or 
throwing away everything, and that depended for its supplies on plunder. 
He stopped his pursuit at Montealegre, a few leagues from the frontier 
of Spain, where a Spanish corps cT armA, under General Romano, ought 
to have confronted Soult’s ruined forces, but did not. 

By the 26th of May the greater part of our troops had crossed the 
Mondego, and all Sir Arthur's arrangements were completed for an 
advance into Spain, where he intended to co-operate with, or at least to 
receive some aid from, the Spanish General Cuesta, who was reported to 
be on theGuadiana river with 40,000 or 50,000 men. 

The Spanish armies, though often scattcied and always beaten by the 
French in the open field, had been somewhat re-organized. General 
Cuesta, commanding the army of Estremadura, was indeed on the Gua- 
diana ; but, instead of having 40,000 or 50, 000 men, he had scarcely 35 000 
under arms, and these imperfectly disciplined. This was the force with 
which General Wellesley had -to co-operate in his advance into Spain 
for the purpose of attacking Victor, and aitempting to reach Madiid. 

The British army entered Spain in the beginning of July, and on the 
8th of that month their head-quarters were at Placencia. Cuesta kept 
them waiting, but he joined them at Oropesa on the 20th. By another 
route, the active Sir Robert Wilson, with the Lusitanian legion, one 
Portuguese and two Spanish battalions, moved on to Escnlona, only 
eight Teagues from Madrid, threatening the rear of Victor’s army, which 
was posted at Taiavera la Reyna. On the 22nd, the combined Spanish 
and British armies attacked Marshal Victor’s outposts at Taiavera, and 
drove them in. The enemy would have suffered more, if that crusty, 
impracticable old Spaniard, General Cuesta, had not thought fit to 
absent himself from the field. On the morrow — the 23rd of July — the 
British columns were formed for the attack of the Fiench po-ition, as 
Wellesley wished to cripple Victor before he could be joined by Scbas- 
tiani. But old Cuesta was again crusiy, and "contrived to lose the 
whole of the day, ow ing to the whimsical perverseness of his disposi- 
tion.” The loss of the day could not be recovered. At one hour after 
midnight, Marshal Victor- left Taiavera t 0 retreat to S« Olalla, and 
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thence to Torrijos, to form a junction with Sebastian!. Early on the 
24th, Sir Arthur established his headquarters in Talavera. Before 
entering Spain, he had bargained with Cuesta and the governing Junta 
for adequate supplies of provisions and means of transport ; but the 
Spaniards had scandalously broken their agreement. In the course of 
the 24th, Sir Arthur wrote to Lord Castlereagh : — “ I am not able to 
follow the enemy as I could wish .... owing to my having found it 
impossible to procut e even one mule or a cart in Spain .... My troops 
have been in actual want of provisions f)r the last two days" He 
therefore resolved, in justice to his brave little army, to enter into no 
new operation, but rather to halt, and even to return to Portugal, if he 
should not be supplied as he ought to be. His letters during the whole 
of this campaign teem with painful details on the subjects of provisions, 
forage, mules and carts, and Spanish indolence and insincerity. 

The people, the local authorities, the generals, and the Junta, all 
seemed unanimous in their unwillingness to provide for the English, 
although sure to be amply paid for their supplies. Whether it was 
Spanish inertness, which not even the love of gain can excite, or Spanish 
prejudice against foreigners in general, and especially against heretics 
—for such their British allies were called — or fear of parting with 
supplies which they might want themselves, or in some instances a bias 
towards the French, for there was a French party in the Spanish towns, 
it is a fact that, while Cuesta’s army abounded with piovisions and 
forage. Sir Arthur could not get enough to supply his men with half- 
rations. 44 The French,” he observes, “ can take what they like, and 
will take it, but we cannot even buy common necessaries.” “ No 
troops,” he wrote to his brother, the Marquis, * 4 can serve to any good 
purpose unless they are regularly fed ; and it is an error to suppose that 
a Spaniard, or a man, or an animal of any country, can make an 
exertion without food. In fact, the Spanish troops are more clamorous 
for their foxl, and more exhausted if they do not receive it regularly, 
than onr own troops are.” 

When Sir Arthur halted the British troops at Talavera, Cuesta was 
all of a sudden invaded by what seemed irrepressible energy and 
activity ; and, with singular arrogance, he singlely dashed forward in 
pursuit of the French. His columns passed the Alberche in rapid 
succession, as if they were to stop at nothing shoit of the iron barrier 
of the Pyrenees. Sir Arthur, who could scarcely help foreseeing how 
all this sudden ardour would end, recommended caution and circum- 
spection to the old gentleman, and sent a part of the British force some 
ten miles in advance of Talavera. The two armies previously acting in 
conceit were now separated, the Spaniards being in pursuit of Victor, 
and the mass of the British forces remaining perfectly quiet, " enjoying 
semi -stai vat ion upon the banks of the Tagus, • 
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Cciesta vent blundering through S. Olalla, and rushed on, like a wild 
bull broke loose from the amphitheatre, to Torrijos. But here he found 
the rear-guard of the French marshal, who had been joined by General 
Sebastiani ; and the sting of the French tail — Victor’s rear at Torrijos— 
was quite enough for this disorderly, ill-commanded Spanish army. On 
the morning of the 27th, a half-naked rabble arrived at Talavera, and 
fell in the rear of the British, and Cuesta and his better battalions 
arrived soon after, to tell that they had been beaten, and that the 
French were close at their heels. Nobody could doubt the first fact, 
but the second assertion was not quite correct, for Victor and Sebastiani 
deemed it prudent to wait for the arrival of Joseph Buonaparte and 
Marshal Jourdan, who were coming up with the guards and garrison 
of Madrid, and thus leaving that capital exposed to Sir Robert Wilson, 
and his rapid loose Lusitanians, and to any Spanish general that might 
get near, and be quick and bold. 

It was clear, however, to Sir Arthur Welledey, that he would not 
be allowed a long repose ; and there'ore he busily employed himself in 
examining and st lengthening his position at Talavera, taking especial 
caie to get good cover for the Spaniards, who-.e stomach for fighting 
had much declined since their affair at Torrijos. The fate of the 
British army seemed to hang upon a tluead. The Ficnch were quito 
sure it did, and that the thread would snap. Soult, the most skilful of 
them all, was rapidly advancing from Salamanca by the Puerto de 
Baft os, upon Placencia, in Sir Auhiir’s tear. Cuesta had lieen charged 
by Sir Arthur to guard the narrow difficult mountain-pass of Puerto de 
Bafios ; but the "impracticable ” had sent thither only 600 men, and 
these were swept away from the rocks by Souk’s veterans like flies 
from a wall. Maishal Mortier fiom Valladolid was following Soult, 
and Marshal Ney, unknown to Sir Arthur, was hurrying from Astorga, 
with the hope cf falling upon his left flank. Thus there were more 
than 5<vxx> fighting men of the enemy behind the mountains of Pla- 
cencia ready to act on the left flank and tear of the British, who had 
also 50,000 more in front of them. The British force in the field did 
not exceed 20,000. There were a few more battalions on their march 
from Lisbon to join the aimy, but they did not nnivc till after the 
battle of Talavera. The Spanish army of Cuesta now mustered about 
31,000 men, such as they weie. 'lhc Portuguese regular troops, under 
Beresford, had remained to guard the north-east frontier of Portugal, 
towards Almeida. It had been previously agreed between General 
Wellesley, Cuesta, and the Spanish Supreme Tunta, or Central Govern- 
ment, that General Venegas, who was at the head of the Spanish army 
of Andalusia, consisting of about 25,000 men, should march through 
I«a Mancha upon Madrid, whilst Wclledey and Cuesta were advancing 
by the Yallcy of the Tagus. Venegas did advance through La Mancha 
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but it seems that he received counter-orders from Jhe Supreme Junta, 
which had the effect of slackening his march ; he, however, made his 
appearance at last towards Aranjuez and Toledo, and it was his approach 
on that side which induced King Joseph to engage Wellesley and 
Cuesta, in order to save his capital. If he had kept tne Allies in check 
for a few days longer, Soult’s arrival at Flacencia would have obliged 
the English to retire precipitately. But King Joseph fearing that 
Venegas from the south, and Sir Robert Wilson, who, with the 
Lusitanian legion, was hovering in the neighbourhood on the north, 
would enter Madrid and seize the stores, the reserves, the hospitals, &c., 
he and Marshal Victor determined to give battle to the Allies in front, 
for if they were defeated, Madrid could be easily protected. General 
Wellesley, perceiving, from the movements of the enemy, that a battle 
was at hand, placed the* Spanish army on the right near the Tagus, 
before the town of Talavera, its fiont protected by natuial and artificial 
barriers* In this position they could hardly be seriously attacked. The 
British infantry, on whom the General could depend, occupied the left 
of the line, which was open in front, but its extreme left rested upon a 
steep hill, which was the key of the whole position. The whole line 
extended in length about two in lies. On the 27th of July the French 
moved from S. Olalla, crossed the river Alberche, drove in the British 
outposts, and attacked tuo ad\anced brigades of the English, which fell 
back steadily acioss the plain into their assigned position in the line. 

Victor next attacked the British left, while Sebastiani made a demon- 
stration against the Spaniards on our right, several thousands of whom, 
after discharging their loaded muskets, fled panic-stricken to the rear, 
followed by their artillery, and creating a terrible confusion among the 
baggage, retainers, mules, &c. ; and it was with difliculty that the 
rest of the Spanish troops were prevented from following this pernicious 
example. Thanks to Sir Arthur Wellesley, the Spaniards, when once 
rallied, found that their position could not be seriously attacked; it 
afforded in abundance those covers under which they, in modem times 
at least, had always been found to fight best ; the ground was covered 
with olive trees, and much intersected by thick mud walls and ditches ; 
there was a strong old church with a heavy battery in front of it, and 
along the whole of their part of the line were redoubts, walls, banks, 
and abatties, or parapet®, made of felled trees. The French, finding 
the Spaniards so well placed, made no further attack on that side, but 
directed their efforts against the British left, which, under Lord Hill, 
occupied the eminence. For a moment the enemy succeeded, turning 
our left and ascending the hill. The sun had set, and the short twilight 
of the south was gone. 
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“ Darkling they fight and only know 
If chance, has sped the fatal blow. 

Or, by the trodden corse below, 

Or by the dying groan : 

Furious they strike without a mark, 

Save now and then the sulphurous spark 
Illumes some visage grim and dark, 

That with the flash is gone." 

Attacking them with the bayonet, Hil! regained possession of that 
key to our position, and drove the French down the steeps. At the 
dead of night Victor repeated the attack on this point, on which every- 
thing depended ; but Hill was now reinforced, and Sir Arthur himself 
tode to the spot, ordering up more artillery. Another terrible conflict, 
in the daik, took place ; but the assailants were again hurled back into 
the valley, and again left the level ground on the lull-top thickly stiewed 
with dead bodies and wounded men. There, side by side, lay (,ooo 
French and 800 British. Of the survivors, the French returned to their 
bivouacs, and the English stretched themselves on the hill-top. 

" And wearied all, and none elite, 

Witli equal hope and doubt they wait 
A fiercer, bloodier day. ' 

At daylight on the morning of the 28th, Victor hut led two more strong 
divisions of infantry against the fatal height ; but the Englishmen there 
had been told by Sir Arthur that they must maintain that position. Hill 
lost many brave officeis and soldiers, and was himself wounded ; but he 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing the two French columns red from 
before his British bayonets, and roll down the steep, after losing entire 
brigades. 

Another long pause ensued ; but about the hour of noon the French 
renewed their attack, spreading it along the whole part of the line occu- 
pied by the British. Heavy columns of French infantry twice attacked 
our right, under General ‘Campbell, which joined the Spanish foices, 
but each time they were repulsed ; and a Spanish cavaliy regiment 
charging on their flank at the same time, obliged them to retire in great 
disorder. In these attacks the French columns lost ten guns and a 
great number of men. Meanwhile, a strong French division, supported 
by two regiments of cavalry, advanced to turn the British left, and here 
a cavalry fight occurred, in which our 23rd Light Dragoons lost one-half 
of their number. But some corps of Spanish infantry and English and 
Spanish cavalry, properly posted by General Wellesley, checked* all 
further advance on this side. Victor, failing on our left, made a despe- 
rate attack on our centre- His men went close up to our line with 
stubborn resolve, but they had to reel back in disorder under a great 
discharge of musketry, * But the English Guards there placed were too 
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hot and rash in pursuing the retreating foe. The supporting columns 
and dragoons of the French advanced ; the French, who had been 
repulsed, rallied and faced again, and some French batteries hammered 
the flank of the Guards, who in their turn drew back in disorder. At 
the same time ourGermau legion, on the left of our Guards, being haid 
pressed by the French, got into confusion. In fact, our centre was 
broken. This was the critical moment of the battle— -the “ agony of 
,fame ” to Sir Arthur Wellesley. But our .great Captain was on the 
'stern hill-top on the left of the position, nd had a clear view of the 
whole field. He knew what was to be done, and knew how to do it. 
Instantly, lie ordered the 48th regiment, which was on the hill, to 
descend and advance in support of the centre, and at the same time he 
gave the word 41 forward” to General Cotton’s light cavalry. The 
advance of the 48th foot was a sight to see ; they moved in beautiful 
older amidst the retiring crowds, and, wheeling back by companies, let 
them pass through their intervals ; and then resuming line, they marched 
against the pursuing columns of the French, plied them with destructive 
charges of musketry, and then, closing upon them with a pace firm and 
regular as if they were on parade, checked all lor'ward movement. Our 
Guards and our German legion quickly rallied, and Cotton and his 
brigade of light cavalry coming up at a trot, the French began to waver, 
and at last they fairly gave way and made a run for it. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s own force, now reduced to less than 14,000 men, and ex- 
hausted by fatigue, were unable to give pursuit, and the Spaniaids, who 
(with the exception of a little cavalry) had scarcely been engaged at all, 
were utterly incap .ble of making any evolutions ; and thus, about six in 
the evening, on the second day of combat, all fighting and firing ceased, 
each army retaining the position which it had occupied in the morning. 
The Guards and the French reserve of that timid and very pseudo-king, 
Joseph Buonapaite, had not been engaged during the day, and had 
Napoleon been there he would — at that period of his life — have tried a 
last effort against our lines with these two uninjured, untouched corps. 
But Joseph, Jourdan, and Victor had by this time quite enough of Tala- 
vera ; their troops were evidently disheartened, having been repulsed 
at all points, and having lost two generals in killed, liesides 7, OCX) men 
in killed and wounded, and seventeen of their guns. On the side of the 
British, two generals, Mackenzie and Langworth, were slain, with 800 
men ; and three generals and above 4,000 men were wounded. The 
battle, or rather the battles, of Tala vera (for there were two of them) 
were like the 44 battles of giants.” I would only call attention to the 
size and dimensions ot the contending giants. Counting, as I do, the 
Spaniards for next to nothing, the English Biiareus had, at the begin- 
ning, 20,000 arms, while the French giant had 50,000. 

The next morning, at daybreak, the whole French army, who had 
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begun crossing that river in the dead of night, were on the other side of 
the Alberche, and taking up a position on the heights of Salinas. 

In the course of the same day — the a 9th of July —General Robert 
Craufurd reached Sir Arthur’s camp from Lisbon, with the 43rd, 52nd, 
and 95th (rifles). The reinforcement altogether amounted to nearly 
3,000 men. This was the light brigade, which was ever after in advance 
during the Peninsular campaigns, and which acquired military celebrity 
for its gallantry and quickness of movement. 

Having retreated before 14,000 British, the French were not at all 
disposed to return and renew the combat with 17,000. “ La sanglante 
journk de Talavera avail repandue Peffroi dans Far mb Frmgam I", 
They felt that British troops could stand and fight against double their 
numbers. 11 There is nothing,” wrote Buonaparte to his generals, 
"that is dangerous in Spain except the English ; all the rest is canaille 
that can never keep the field.” 

The intrusive King Joseph, with the 4th corps and the reserve, 
moved on the 1st of August farther back, to Illescas, between Madrid 
and Toledo, in order to oppose the army of Andalusia, under General 
Venegas ; and Victor, with the first corps, retreated likewise along the 
Madrid road, through alarm at the movements of Sir Robert Wilson on 
his flank. But Soult was now advancing from the north with no less 
than three corps, and with one of these corps he entered Placencia on 
the 1st of August, while Ney was steadily moving on from Salamanca 
in the same ditection. Soult found Placencia deserted by most of its 
inhabitants, and he could gather no intelligence of the position of the 
British and Spanish armies under Wellesley and Cuesta ; he only heard 
yagne rumours of a terrible battle. having been fought a few days before. 
This ignorance of each other's movements was a common occurrence in 
the Spanish war, and is to be accounted for by the nature of the countiy, 
the difficulties of communication, the thinness of the population, and 
the incurious indolent habits of the people. There were cases where a 
great battle was fought in one valley, and not known behind the 
mountains which divided it from another valley j and when more was 
learned of what was passing, it was seldom that r-y great pains were 
taken by the Spaniards to convey information to their friends. On the 
2nd of August, however, Sir Arthur learned that the enemy had entered 
Placencia ; but that was all he could learn. Supposing that Soult was 
alone with h>s corps, which he estimated at only 15,000 men, and that 
his intention was to join Victor, he determined to encounter hup before 
he could effect the junction ; he therefore marched on the 3rd of August 
to Oropesa with the British army, leaving Cuesta at Talavera, partial* 
larly recommending him to protect the hospitals; and, in case he should 
be obliged by any advance of Victor to leave Talavera, to collect carls 
to move away the wounded. The position of the hostile armies was now 
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very singular ; they were all crowded along the narrow valley of the 
Tagus, from the neighbourhood of Madrid to the frontiers of Portugal. 
King Joseph and Sebastiani were at Illescas and Valdemoro, between 
Madrid and the Tagus, while the advanced posts of Venegas were on 
the left or opposite side of the river, near Toledo. Victor was lower 
down on the right bank,' at Maqueda, near the Alberche, watching 
Cuesta, who was at Talavera ; General Wellesley was farther down, at 
„ Oropesa ; whilst Soult was on the Tietar, o . the road from Placencia to 
Almaraz ; and Beresford, with the Portuguese, was said to be moving 
farther west along the frontiers of Portugal. “ The allies under Wel- 
lesley and Cuesta held the centre, being only one day's march asunder } 
but their force, when concentrated, was not more than 47,000 men. 
The French could not unite under three days, but their combined forces 
exceeded 90,000 men, of whom 53,000 were under Soult ; and this 
singular situation was rendered more remarkable t by the ignorarce in 
which all parties were as to the strength and movements of their 
adversaries. Victor and the king, frightened by Wilson's partisan 
corps of 4,000 men, were preparing to unite at Mostole?, near Madrid, 
while Cuesta, equally alarmed at Victor, was retiring from Talavera. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley was supposed by King Joseph to be at the head 
of 25,000 British ; and Sir Arthur, calculating on Soult's weakness, 
was marching with 23,000 English and Spanish to engage 53,000 
French ; while Soult, unable to ascertain the exact situation of either 
friends or enemies, little suspected that the prey was rushing into his 
jaws. At this moment the fate of the Peninsula hung by a thread, 
which could not bear the weight for twenty-four hours ; yet fortune so 
ordained that no irreparable disaster ensued." 

In the evening of the 3rd of August, Sir Arthur learned that Soult's 
advanced jpo$ts were at Naval Moral, and consequently between him 
and the bridge of Almaraz, on the Tagus, thus cutting his line of com- 
munication with Portugal. About an hour after receiving this intelli- 
gence, Sir Arthur got letters from Cuesta, informing him that the 
enemy was moving upon his (Cucsla’s) Hank, and had returned to 
S. Olallainhis front — that Joseph was coining back to join Victor— > 
that Soult must be far stronger than General Wellesley had supposed— 
and that, therefore, and from the consideration that Wellesley was not 
strong enongh to check Soult's corps coming from Plaoenda, he 
(Cuesta) intended to leave Talavera that evening (and to abandon in it 
the English hospitals, excepting such men as could be moved by the 
means he had already collected), in order to join the British army at 
Oropesa, and assist it in repelling Soult. These reasons did not appear 
to Sir Arthur quite sufficient for giving up sd important a post as 
Talavera, for exposing the combined arms to an attack in front and 
rear at one and the same time, and for abandoning his side and wounded. 
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He wrote one of his short and earnest letters to the wilful old man t 
imploring him to stay where he was, or to wait at least until the next 
morning, in order to cover the removal of our hospitals. But before 
this letter could reach him, Cuesta, who was evidently afraid of staying 
at Talavera without .Wellesley, had begun his march ; and, on the next 
morning, the rising sun shone upon his dirty, ragged troops, marching 
into Oropesa. This was the 4th of August. About 2,000 of the 
British wounded had been brought away, but about 1,500 had been left 
at Talavera to be made prisoners. 

Cuesta’s retreat must almost immediately bring Marshal Victor and 
Joseph Buonaparte upon Sir Arthur, who by this time hod ascertained, < 
through intercepted letters, that Soult’s force was indeed much stronger 
than he had reckoned. The English General was now placed between 
the mountains and the Tagus, with a French army advancing upon each 
flank, and with his retreat by the bridge of Almaraz completely cut ofT. 
Alter the experience he had had of Cuesta and his Spaniards, he could 
not rely upon them in an open field of battle ; and he could not, with 
17,000 British, fatigued and famishing, hope to fight successively two 
French armies, each nearly three times stronger than his own. Before 
this moment of real jeopardy, he had expressed and repeated his opinions 
that, with their present commanders and officers, and in their present 
state of discipline, the Spaniards were next to useless in the open 
country, and that everything would be lost by the British if any 
reliance were placed upon them. 

But, hemmed in as they were, there was still one— and only one — 
line of retreat left open to ihc British ; for, a little below Talavera the 
Tagus was crossed by the bridge of Arzobispo ; and by this route, and 
by this bridge, Sir Arthur determined to retire immediately, before the 
enemy should have time to intercept him. lie communicated his 
designs to Cuesta, who, accoiding to custom, opposed them. The 
perverse, silly old man wanted, forsooth, to stop and fight the 
French at Oropesa 1 Wearied out with his a l>- utilities, Sir Arthur 
sternly told him that he might do as he liked, but that, for his own 
part, being responsible for the British array, he should march forthwith* 
And accordingly, on that same morning, before Cuesta’s disorderly rear 
reached Oropesa, the British filed off towards Arzobispo. It was a blessing 
that the Spaniards, who generally destroyed what they ought to nave left 
standing, and left standing what they ought to have destroyed, had not 
blown up the only bridge open to us. The 2,000 wounded, the artillery, 
the stores, were all carried safely over the Tagus. Before evening, Sir 
Arthur took up an excellent position behind the right bank of that river, 
and then the British army was safe. "1 hope,” wrote our General to 
Viscount Castlereagh, “ that my public despatches will justify me from all 
Maine, excepting that 0/ having trusted the Spanish genera! in anything*' 
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That insensate commander was not mod enough to stay when Sir 
Arthur was gone. lie, too, crossed the bridge of Arzobispq, but in so 
slovenly a manner that the French, who closely followed him, took a 
good part of his artillery, and would have taken it all if General 
Wellesley had not sent British troops to the rescue. Here ended the 
fighting campaign of the British for 1809. Sir Arthur moved his head- 
quarters to Jaraicejo, on the high road to Badajoz, leaving a strong rear* 
guard to prevent the enemy fiom passing tl; s Tagus. The bridge of 
Almaraz had already been broken by the Spaniards, but Sir Arthur 
left British troops to guard the strong pass of Mirabete, which faced the 
broken bridge of Almaraz: and he caused all the Spanish artillery that 
was left to be dragged up the mountain of Meza d’lbor, another very 
strong position. The line of defence of the Allies was thus skilfully re 
established. “All is now safe," wrote Sir Arthur, “and I should feel 
no anxiety on any subject if we had provisions ; but we are almost 
starving .” 

Napoleon, since he had assumed the impel ial crown, trusted almost 
entirely to superiority of numbers, and to those overwhelming masses 
which he recruited so cheaply by means of the conscription. The pro- 
portion of cavalry and artillery in his amiies in Spain was beyond all 
precedent. “ How different from the adven'urous general of the Army 
of Italy, who with 35,000 men encountered and defeated three Austrian 
armies, each stronger than his own, in 1796. But he was now bloated 
with success, and war must be with him a sure game. He had already 
200,000 men in Spain, and yet he did not think them enough. His 
generals had adopted the same views. 4 It is large masses only, the 
strongest that you can form, that will succeed.’ Thus wrote Soult to King 
Joseph before the battle of Talavera. It is worthy of remark that Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, writing about this time, said — ‘ I conceive that the 
French are dangerous only when in large masses.’ Such was the character 
of the wars of the French cmpne. And yet, with all his tremendous masses, 
and a proportionate waste of human life, Napoleon failed in the end.” 

On the 20th of August, before receiving his well-merited honours, 
Sir Arthur removed his head-quarters to Badajoz, and placed his army 
in cantonments on the line of the Guadiana. His chief motive was the 
neglect of the Spanish authorities in supplying his army with provi- 
sions, which obliged him to diaw near his magazines in Portugal : and 
another reason was, the impossibility of co-operation with the un- 
disciplined Spanish armies. An unpleasant correspondence took place 
ou the subject between the Spanish Supreme Junta and the English 
ambassador at Seville. In the autumn the Biitish troops suffeied greatly 
from the malaria-fever, which prevails at that season near the bauks of 
the Guadiana. 

•'The handful of troops whom Sir Arthur now commanded,” says 
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ome of his gallant companion! in arms , 41 was composed of second batta- 
lions, of mere youths, Doth officers and men. .... Indeed, the Guards, 
the Buffs, the 48th and 61st, with the light division, which had lately 
joined, under Craufurd, were the only portions of the army which at 
other periods would have been regarded as fit for active service. Of the 
cavalry, again, it is impossible to speak in higher terms. They were 
dropping off daily ; and both men and horses suffered from sickness, to 
a degree even more appalling than that which befell the infantry." Th'e 
Spaniards would furnish nothing to our sick troops, Und their generals 
in the field arrogantly and insolently rejected all advice, and refused all 
co-operation. “ I wish,’ 1 said his lordship, “ that the eyes of thfe 
people of England were open to the real state of affairs as mine are. 
.... The Spaniards have neither numbers, efficiency, discipline, 
braveiy, nor arrangement, to carry on the contest.’ 1 

In October his lordship repaired to Lisbon, and proceeded to re- 
connoitre the whole country in front of that capital, for it was then that 
be resolved upon the construction of the celebrated lines of Torres 
Vedras, which enabled him to baffle all the efforts of the French in the 
following year. I can only refer the reader to the “ Memorandum ” 
which he wrote at Lislion on the 20th of October for Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fletcher, of the Engineers* in which he clearly points out the double 
line of position, the entrenchments and redoubts, the number of men 
rcauired at each post, &c., as if the whole were already in existence 
before his eyes. This paper, so remarkable, considering the epoch and 
circumstances in which it was wiitten, is a most striking evidence of 
Wellington’s comprehensive mind, his penetration and foicsight. Of his 
plan, however, nothing was said or even whispered at the time. 

He returned to his head-quarters at Badajoz, from whence he made an 
excursion to Seville, where he conferred with his brother, the Ambas- 
sador, whom he accompanied to Cadiz. On the nth of November 
he returned to his head-quarters at Badajoz. At the same time another 
fatal blunder was committed by the Spaniards. 

About the middle of November the Supieme Junta ordered the army 
of Andalusia, joined by the greater part of the army of Estrcmadma, 
to advance suddenly upon Madud, and this without any previous com- 
munication with Loitl Wellington, who was at Badajoz, or with the 
Duke del I'arquc and other Spanish commanders in the north of Spain. 
Venegas, the general of the army of Andalusia, had been superseded by 
Areizaga, an inexpeiienced young officer, who was in favour with the 
Junta. Old Cue la had also retired, and made room for Egma in the 
command of the auny of Estremadum. These two armies, which con- 
stituted the principal regular force of the Spaniards, and which, posted 
within the line of the Tagus and along the range of the Sierra Morena, 
protected, and might long have pioiccted, the south of Spain, wue 
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thrown away upon a foolish errand* Areizaga, with nearly $0,000 men 
and sixty pieces of artillery, advanced into the plains of La Mancha, and 
was attacked on the x6th of November, in the open fields of Ocafia, by 
the two French corps of Mortier and Sebostiani ; and, although his men 
fought with sufficient courage, yet he was completely routed, with the 
loss of more than one-half of his army, and all his baggage and artillery, 
with the exception of fifteen guns. Not deterred by ibis awful cola* 
^trophe, the Duke del Parque, with 20,000 Spaniards in the north, ad- 
vanced from Salamanca against Kellermati, but he was beaten and 
driven to the mountains of Pefta de Francia. The French north of the 
Tagus were thus left at liberty to attack Ciudad Rodrigo and the 
frontiers of Portugal. "I lament,” thus Lord Wellington writes from 
Bndnjoz on the news of these mishaps, — “ I lament that a cause which 
promised so well a few weeks ago should have been so completely lost 
by the ignorance, presumption', and mismanagement of those to whose 
diiection it was entrusted. I declare that, if they had preserved their 
two aimies, or even one of them, the cause was safe. The French could 
have sent no reinforcements which could have been of any use ; time 
would have been gained ; the state of affairs would have improved daily ; 
all the chances were in our favour ; and in the first moment of weakness, 
occasioned by any diversion on the Continent, or by the growing dis- 
content of the French themselves with the war, the French-armiesmust 
have been driven out of Spain. But no ! nothing will answer except to 
fig.it great battles in plains in which the defeat ot the Spanish armies is 
a*, certain as is the commencement of the battle. They will not credit 
the accounts I have repeatedly given them of the superior number even 
of the French; they will seek them out, and they find them invariably 
in all parts in numbers superior to themselves. 1 am only afraid, now, 
that I shall be too late to save Ciudad Rodrigo, the loss of which will 
re:uie for the French Old Castile, and will cut off all communication 
v ith the northern provinces and leave them to their fate. 1 wonder 
whether the Spanish officers ever read the history of the American war, 
or of their own war in the Dutch provinces, or of their own war in 
roitugal.” 

A stoim now gathering in the north-east was sure to burst upon 
Portugal. Accordingly, Loid Wellington reiired from Spanish ground 
altogether, and moving through Alcmtejo with the nm*s of his army, in 
December he crossed the Tagus at Abi antes ; and marching thence to 
the Mondego, he fixed his head-quarters at Viseu in January 1810^ 
having his outposts along the Portuguese bonders towards Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and having left General Hill’s division, south of the Tagus, to 
protect tlie Alcmtejo. In the meantime, both he atod Beresfoid laboured 
might and main to raise the Portuguese regular army to a state of 
efficiency in numbers armament, and discipline. Too much praise could 
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hardly be bestowed on Beresford for the part he took in these en- 
deavours. Most happily the Portuguese, whom the Spaniards always 
affected to despise^ were far more modest and tractable than their 
neighbours. 

Campaign of l8ro. —Lord Wellington, in maintaining that the 
defence or Portugal was a practicability, never meant that he should be 
able to defend the whole frontier of that country, the frontier being too 
extensive and open on too many points. His assurance was, that he' 
Could secure Lisbon the capital, and the other strongholds, and the 
mountains and fastnesses, so as to keep his footing in the country, and tire 
and famish out the invaders. As long as the British kept Portugal, the 
French tenure of Spain must be insecure. Buonaparte knew this well, 
and was, therefore, so anxious to dispel the English from Portugal. 
Months before the storm burst, l<ord Wellington had written to the Earl 
of Liverpool — ■'* I do not think that the French will succeed in getting 
possession of Portugal, with an army of 70,000 or even of 80,000 men.” 
This was now to be proved. 

About the middle of May, Marshal Massena arrived at Valladolid, 
having been sent by Buonaparte to take the command of the army 
assembled on the frontier of Portugal. Massena’s force, disposal for 
the invasion, exceeded 72,000 men. To this number was afterwards 
added, in the course of the campaign, about 18,000 men, under General 
Drouet Lord Wellington’s force, in regular troops, counting both 
Portuguese and English troops, did not exceed 54,00a There was, 
indeed, a considerable Portuguese militia, but this was employed mostly 
in garrisons, and in the provinces lieyond the Douro. Massena hod 
this advantage ; he could concentrate his whole force for the attack on 
the north of the Tagus, while Lord Wellington was obliged to leave 
part of his army to the south of that river, to guard against the French 
army of Andalusia, which was mote than 60,000 strong, and a part of 
which might advance into the Portuguese province of Alemtejo. More* 
over, let this be marked, — Ma«sena’s immense host was composed chiefly 
of old soldiers, while Lord Wellington could rely confidently only upon 
the British part of his army, which did not exceed 25,000 men, the 
Portuguese regular troops being as yet untried, and the militia being a 
militia, and no more. 

That the campaign would open with the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo was 
the general expectation. Early in June, Massena’s French invested 
that place, almost in sight of the British advanced division ; hut Lord 
Wellington could not risk his army for the relief of that Spanish 
fortress, his object being to defend Poitugal, and above all, Lisbon. 
On the lOLh of July, Ciudad Rodrigo capitulated. Out gieat Captain 
retained his position on the left bank of the Coa. The French ad- 
vanced to that river, and near a bridge were encountered by General 
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Craufurd, who inflicted upon them a loss of about 1,000 men. Cnmfurrt's 
engaging was against Wellington’s order J but it gave tyassena a strik- 
ing specimen of the stem resistance that he had to encounter on his 
march to Lisbon. 

The French marshal issued a proclamation, abusing the 11 insatiable 
ambition ” of England ; sneering at Lord Wellington, recommending 
the Portuguese population to remain quiet, and assuring them of pro- 
tection for their persons and property. 

* Marshal Massena, a very low-bred soldiei of fortune, found he could 
not move quite so rapidly as he had anticipated. In one of those inflated 
papers which disgraced the French during all the Buonaparte period, 
he had given himself only three months to achieve the conquest of 
Portugal, and drive Lord Wellington into the sea ; but he passed nearly 
one entire month inactively on the line of the Coa, ere he commenced 
the siege of Almeida. It was the 15th of August when he began to 
break ground before that place. Then Lord Wellington moved' pait 
of lm army to the front, to take advantage of any opportunity for 
relieving the place. Almeida was defended by a Portuguese garrison, 
commanded by an English officer. Lord Wellington expected that it 
would hold out well ; but on the night of the 17th of August, under 
Ftench fire, a magazine blew up, which contained nearly all the powder, 
and by the explosion a good part of the town and its defences were 
destroyed ; and this obliged the governor to capitulate. Disappointed 
and vexed — for he reckoned on the place detaining the French until the 
rainy season set in— Wellington then fell back with the main body of 
his army to the valley of the Mondego. Soon, however, he had the 
consolation of knowing practically, and to a certainty, that Massena 
was not entitled to the reputation which revolutionism and Buonapartism 
had conferred upon him. The marshal lost many more days ; and it 
was on the 15th of September, when the rain was pouring down, as 
from hogsheads, that he really began his march along the valley of the 
Mondego, by the right bank if that liver, taking the direction of 
Comibia, through our old quaiters at Viseu. It was no laughing time; 
but our great Captain could not help indulging in a smile at Massena’s 
monstrous mistake. “There are, certainly,” said he, “many bad 
roads in Portugal, but the enemy has taken decidedly the worst in the 
whole kingdom.” 

Lord Wtllington, who had retired by the left bank of the Mondego, 
now crossed the rive r, and took up a strong position in front of Coimbra, 
along the memoiable rulge of liusaco. lie was joined in good time 
(on the morning of the 26th) by General Ilill, from the south, who had 
left some of his troops on the left nank of the Mondego, to bar the 
road to Lisbon on that side. The position at Busaco was grim to look 
at; but on the evening of the 26th of Aogust, the French were at its 
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foot, and began skirmishing* “ Nothing/ 1 says a British officer present, 
“ could be conceived mure enlivening, more interesting, or more varied 
than the scene from the heights of Busaco. Commanding a very 
exteusive prospect to the eastward, the movements of the French army 

were thence distinctly perceptible Rising grounds were covered 

with troops, cannon, *or equipages, the widely extended country contained 
a host moving forward, or gradually condensing into masses, checked in 
their progress by the grand natural barrier.” 

In the course of the night, 70,000 men, formidable' for their discipline' 
and the long habit of conquest, were at the foot of that ridge, under 
conduct of three marshals of France, the chief of whom, Massena, was 
renowned by a life of gTeat military successes. On the t6p of the ridge/ 
or, rather, a little upon the backward slope of the Serra — in order that 
their disposition and numbers might be masked from the enemy — lay 
25,000 British soldiers, and a like number of Portuguese. 

As early as two in the morning of the 27th, the sentinels on our 
picket-posts could hear the stir of preparation in the French camp : 
and the British line stood silently to arms. In the order of battle, liill 
occupied the right, with Leith upon liis left, and the Lusitanian legion 
in reserve. Next in order stood the 3rd division, under fiery Picton. 
Our 1st division was formed near an old convent, at the very top of the 
Serra, with the in igade of Pack posted considerably in advance on the 
descent. The light division was formed on the left of Pack, and, in 
like manner, upon the descent from that lofty culm where the convent 
stood. A swell of earth and rock concealed their line from the enemy ; 
while, at some distance behind their posts, a brigade of Geiman infantry 
stood exposed to full view, as if it were the only body to oppose the 
French. Our 4th division, under General Cole, held the extreme left 
'of the ridge, covering a toad which led into a flat country, on which 
the British cavalry were drawn up in reserve. The British and Portu- 
guese artillery was distributed along the front, at tho»e points where it 
could be employed with the best effect. 

The grey mist of early dawn hung yet upon the mountain ; and it 
was but a doubtful light when the enemy quitted their camp. But 
as they advance, column upon column, the sun shone forth on their 
multitudinous array. 

I have been told by n brave English officer — then a young ensign, 
and going, for the first time, into battle — that the sight took away his 
bream, and that our soldiers, on the ridge of Busaco, gazed for a time 
at it, motionless and silent. But this was soon over— the French moved 
up the hills. “Two columns, under Regnier, pressed up to the assault 
of the third division ; and three, under Ney, moved rapidly against the 
convent. These points of attack were about three miles asunder. The 
firing first opened in front of Craufurd's division ; but, despite its 
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earnest loudness, at the first faint report of guns from the right, Welling- 
ton, anticipating the object of Massena, rode thither, and found, as he 
had expected, that the main effort of the enemy was to possess them- 
selves of the road which traverses the Busaco, from St Antonio de 
Cantara, and to turn his right. They were ignorant of the presence of 
Generals Hill and Leith, and considered themselves engaged with the 
extreme right of the British. But, from the summit of that rocky brow, 
which they had ascended, through a storm of opposing fire with astonish- 
ing resolution, and for which they were still c», steading, though vainly, 
with the brave division of Picton, they beheid the strong and steady 
columns of those generals moving swiftly to the scene of action. The 
light of the third division had been, in the first instance, borne back: 
the 8th Portuguese had suffered most severely ; the enemy had formed, 
in good order, upon the ground which they had so boldlv won, and 
were preparing to bear down to the right, and sweep our field of battle. 
Lord Wellington arrived on the spot at this moment, and aided the 
gallant efforts of Picton’s regiments, the fire of whose musketry was 
terrible, by causing two guns to play upon the French flank with grape. 
Unshaken even with this destiuction, they still held their ground, till, 
with levelled bayonets and the shout of the charge, the 45th and 88th 
regiments, British, mo«-t gallantly supported by the 8th Portuguese, 
rushed forwards, and huiried them down the mountain side with a 
fearful slaughter.” 

But there was another column of the enemy, which had gained a 
height beyond the line of Picton’s division. Upon this column. Colonel 
Edward Barnes’s bi igade of General Leith’s corps, headed by the 9th 
regiment, under Colonel Cameron, made a rush ; and the French, 
though defending themselves with a fierce fire of musketry, were borne 
over the rocks by the bayonets of the brave 9th. Another hopeless 
assault was made on General Craufurd, in front of the convent. The 
French advanced with great ardour, in spite of the musketTy of our 
light troops and the bullets of our artillery, which made great havoc in 
their columns as they ascended the steep ; but they had as yet no foot- 
ing on the swelling ridge which masked the 43rd and 52nd regiments, 
when, at the given word, those gallant regiments ran upon them at the 
charge step, overthrew them with the bayonet, and then poured such a 
murderous fire upon the fuyards , that their line of retreat was strewed 
a long way down the hill with their dead and disabled. 

After this lesson, the French marshals would not think of renewing 
the combat on the grim Seira de Busaco. They had lost one general 
and about 1,000 in killed, two generals and about 3,000 in wounded ; 
while one general and several hundred men had been made prisoners— 
in all nearly 5,000. The loss of the Allies did not exceed 1,300, whereof 
578 were Portuguese — being their full proportion, and a convincing 
proof that they had stood to their work like soldiers. 
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The conduct of the Portuguese was, indeed, worthy of thefr ancient, 
but long obscured, fame. 13 y the victory of Busaco they were inspired 
with a confidence in Wellington, and with a confidence in themselves, 
which never afterwards foisook them. Their gallant bearing was, to 
Marshal Beresford especially, and to all the British officers serving 
under him (who had helped to turn “ a lawless rabble ” into a fine 
army), a very high honour, and a well-earned reward. 

“ This movement,” says Wellington, “ has brought the Portuguese 
levies, into action with the enemy, for the first time, in an advantageous 
situation ; and they have proved that the trouble which has been taken 
with them has not been thrown away, and that they are worthy of con- 
tending, in the same ranks with British troops, in this interesting caus$, 
which they afloi d the best hopes of saving. 

One great object of Lord Wellington, in fighting the battle of Busaco, 
was to give time to the population of the country in his rear to get out 
of the way of the enemy with their goods and provisions, especially 
from Coimbra, a populous and rather wealthy town ; but the oiders he 
had given to that effect were ill obeyed, and, in many instances, totally 
neglected until the French marauders were in the towns and villages. 
North of the ridge of Busaco, there was the pass of Boyalva ; and 
thither Massena now directed the heads of his formidable columns. 
Lord Wellington had directed Colonel Trant to occupy the Boyalva pa<,s 
with a Portuguese division; but Trant missed the direct road, and 
arrived too late; and the French descended through the pass into the 
maritime plains, seizing on the road leading from Oporto to Coimbra. 
Massena had thus turned Lord Wellington’s position, and got in his rear. 
‘But, facing about, the Allies, on the 29th, quilted the ridge of Busaco, 
crossed the Mondego, and began their retreat towards Lisbon — with full 
confidence that Massena was not to plant his eagles there this time. 

On the 1st of September, the British rear-guard, after some skir- 
mishing with the French, evacuated Coimbta, accompanied by nearly 
all the remaining inhabitants, who now ran away with whatever mov- 
able property they could carry, not knowing whither they were going, 
or by whom they were to be lodged and fed. The sick, the aged, and 
the children were put upon carts, mules, and asses ; but respectable 
men and delicate women were seen walking slowly and painfully on 
foot, under heavy burdens, and encumbering the road, while the French 
cavalry was hovering on our flank and rear. “ It was a piteous sight,” 
says an officer present, “ and one which those who saw it ran never 
forget.'* The French entered the forsaken city of Coimbra, where they 
found ample stores of provision, which the soldiers pillaged and wasted, 
instead of husbanding them for the future necessities of their army. 
Massena halted three days in the town, and then pursued his march, 
leaving 5,000 sick and wounded behind him. Three days after his 
departure, Colonel Trant rushed into Coimbra, with a body of Portu- 
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guest militia, and captured these 5,000 French, together with some 
effective soldiers who had been left to protect the hospitals. Other 
bodies of militia and of organized peasants acted also upon the enemy's 
rear in co-operation with Trant ; and every town or post which the 
French evacuated as they advanced towards Lisbon, was taken 
immediate possession of. 

As the English and Portuguese pursued their leisurely march in 
echelons of divisions, by the two roads of Espinhal and Leiria, they 
found the villages deserted, the mill in the valley motionless, the inoun- 
ttiin cottages open and untenanted, the bel's of the monastery silent, 
and the white churches empty. The flank of our columns were now 
literally covered with the flying population. It was like the uprooting 
and sweeping away of the population of whole provinces, with their 
flocks and their herds, their household goods and gods, and everything 
that was theirs : it was a scene such as Europe might have presented at 
the first irruption of the Huns. 

It is to be remarked, however, that great as might have been the 
sufferings of this forced emigration, the people must have suffered 
infinitely more if they had remained in their homes during the French 
advance, and the infernal retreat which followed it. And better had it 
been for the general cause in the Peninsula, if Lord Wellington's 
proclamation had been in all instances more strictly obeyed 

Meanwhile, Massena followed our columns, and talked as loudly as 
before of driving the English into the sea. When intelligence of these 
movements reached England, the political party which had always 
represented the glorious struggle as a hopeless one, said that Wellington 
had gained another victory only to commence another retreat ; and that 
it was one of the wildest llights of human presumption to think of 
defending a country like Portugal against the vast, victorious armies and 
surpassing genius of Buonaparte. They, too, anticipated that our 
25,000 British must flee to their ships if they could only escape the 
ignominy of a capitulation ; but no such raven croaked over the tent of 
our great Commander. The plan of defence which he had formed and 
matured was still unbroken and entire, and so were his own hopes. 
Writing to our admiral in the Tagus, duiiug the retreat, he said — “I 
have very little doubt of being able to hold this country against the force 
which has now attacked it. There will be a breeze near Lisbon, but I 
know that we shall have the best of it.” And writing to his brother 
Henry, now ambassador in Spain, he said — 11 We shall make our 
retreat to the positions in front of Lisbon without much difficulty or any 
loss. ' My opinion is that the French are in a scrape. They are not a 
sufficient army for the purpose, particularly since their late losses, and 
since the Poitnguese nave behaved lo well ; and they will find their 
retreat from this country a most difficult and dangerous operation.'’ 
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His own retreat from Busaco, a (fi stance of nearly 200 mil eg, was 
performed without loss or irregularity, although the van of Massena’s 
immense column was several times near enough to skirmish with our 
rear-guard. On the 7th of October, the French came in sight of the 
chain of hills behind which, at the distance of twenty-four miles, lay 
the city of Lisbon. And now, up Lines of Torres Vedras, and show 
the lion in the middle path t 

I was at Torres Vedras in the spring of 1815, when the works might 
be traced, and the whole plan easily understood. For a complete 
notion of the lines, the reader must consult military and scientific books, 
and Wellington’s own despatches. The following is an outline sketch 
by an officer who served behind those lines with the 6otli Rifles : — 

II The line of defence was double. The first, which was twenty-nine 
miles long, began at Alhandra, on the Tagus, crossed the valley of 
Armia, which was rather a weak point, and passed along the skirts of 
Mount Agrafo, where there was a large and strong redoubt ; it then 
passed across the valley of Tibreira, and skirted the ravine of Runa to 
the heights of Torres Vedras, which were well fortified ; and from thence 
followed the course of the little river Zizandre to its mouth on the sca- 
coast. The line followed the sinuosities of the mountain track which 
extends from the Tagus to the sea, about thirty miles noith of Lisbon. 
Loid Wellington’s head-quarters were fixed at Pero Negro, a little in 
the rear of the centre of the line, where a telegraph was fixed corre- 
sponding with every part of the position. The second line, at a distance 
varying from six to ten miles in the rear of the first, extended from 
Quintella, on the Tagus, by Bucellns, Monte Chique, and Mafra,tothe 
mouth of the little river S. Lorenfo, on the sea-coast, and was twenty- 
four miles long. This was the stronger line of the two, both by Nature 
and art, and if the first line were forced by the enemy, the retreat of the 
army upon the second was secure at all times. Both lines were secured 
by breastworks, abattis, stone walls with banquettes, and scarps. In 
the rear of the second line (here was a line of embarkation, should that 
measure become necessary, enclosing an entrenched camp and the fort 
of St. Julian. More than two redoubts or forts, and 600 pieces of artil- 
lery, were scattered along these lines. Lord Wellington had received 
reinforcements from England and Cadiz ; the Portuguese army had also 
been strengthened, and the Spanish division of La Romafla, 5,000 strong, 
came from Estremadura to jom the Allies ; so that the British comman- 
der had about 60^000 regular troops posted along the first and second 
lines, besides the Portuguese miiitia and artillery (which manned the 
forts and redoubts and garrisoned Lisl>on), a fine body of English 
marines which occupied a line of embarkation, a powerful fleet in the 
Tagus, and a flotilla of gun-boats flanking the right of the British line. 
It was altogether a stupendous line of defence, conceived by the mill* 
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tary genius of the British commander, and executed by the military 
skill of the British engineer officers.” 

The highest praise was due and was given by Lord Wellington to these 
engineer officers, whose labours were diiected at first by Colonel Fletcher, 
and afterwards by Captain J. T. Jones, both of the Royal Engineers. 

On the 8th of October, the allied army began entering these lines, 
each division taking up its assigned quarter’s os quietly and orderly as 
if it were marching into a garrison-town of its own ; and by the loth, 
our entire force was collected on those heights, leaving the French, in 
<the wet plain below, to gaze at our positior », 

“ As famished wolves survey a guarded fold.** 

Massena's astonishment was equalled only by his mortification I For 
three days he did nothing but stare at the lines and examine them 
through a telescope. He then employed several days in reconnoitring 
them, and in making demonstrations in order to induce the British general 
to show out his forces— a thing which Wellington never did, or woql X do, 
until the moment when it was absolutely necessary and unavoidable. 

“ On the 14th of October the French made an attack on a detach- 
ment of the 7i»t regiment, which was in advance of the lines near the 
town of Sobral, but they were repulsed with the bayonet and driven 
back into Sobral. Another skiimish occurred near Villa Franca, in 
front of the right of the line, in which the French general St. Croix was 
killed by the fire of the English gun-boats. After this, no further de- 
monstrations were made. Massena put the second and eighth corps 
partly in the villages and partly in bivouacs in fiont of the right 
and centre of the British position, leaving the sixth corps at Otta 
in his rear. He established his <lep6t and hospitals, and com- 
menced forming magazines at Santarem, and for this purpose sent 
movable columns to scour the country for provisions, for he had entered 
Portugal without magazines, eveiy soldier carrying fifteen days bread, 
which many, however, threw away or wasted on the road. The coun- 
try had been partly stripped by the inhabitants, who had retired to the 
mountains or within the lines, and the devastation of the French forag- 
ing parties destroyed what was left, so that for many leagues in rear of 
the French the country became a perfect desert To add to this, the 
Portuguese militia, under Trant, Miller, and Wilson, came down from 
the north and cut off all communication between Massena's army and 
the Spanish frontier." 

Massena had now given up all idea of attempting to force the Hues 
unless he received immense reinforcements. On the 15th of November, 
he began a retrograde movement, with great caution, for the purpose of 
placing his m*my in cantonments fo r the winter. There were terrible 
discontentments among his officers as well as among his mem 
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On the 17th, the French second corps was established at and near 
Santarem, in a very strong position ; the eighth corps at Pernes, and 
the sixth corps at Thomar, farther in the rear. Massena’s head- 
quarters were fixed at Torres Novas. The British light divisions and 
cavalry followed the French movements, and took some prisoners, but 
nothing of importance occurred. Lord Wellington, leaving part of his 
troops in the lines, moved forward the remainder towards the Rio 
Mayor, which separated him from the French position at Santarem. 
Hill’s division was placed on the left bank of the Tagus, opposite 
Santarem. Wellington's head -quarters were fixed at Cartaxo. Thus 
ended the campaign of 1810. 

In another letter, dated Rio Mayor, October 6, addressed likewise 
to Mr. Stuart, Lord Wellington says — “You will do me the favour to 
inform the Regency, and above all the Principal Souza, that, his 
Majesty and the Prince Regent having intrusted me with the command 
of their armies, and likewise with the conduct of the military opera- 
tions, I will not sutler them, or anybody else, to interfere with them ; 
that 1 know best where to station my troops, and when to make a stand 
against the enemy ; and I shall not alter a system formed upon mature 
consideration upon any suggestion of thcits. I am responsible for 
what I do, and they are not ; and I recommend them to look to the 
measures for which they are responsible, and which I long ago recom- 
mended to them — viz., to provide for the tranquillity of Lisbon, and 
for the food of tlieir own army and of the people, while the troops will 
be engaged with the enemy. .... I have but little doubt of success ; 
but as I have fought a sufficient number of battles to knonv that the 
result of any one is not certain , even with the best arrangements^ I am 
anxious that the Government should adopt preparatory arrangements, 
and take out of the enemy’s way those persons and their families who 
would suffer if they were to fall into their hands.” 

On the 1st of November, being then at Tero Negro, hU lordship 
wrote a still more remarkable letter to our ambassador. Beginning 
with a cutting sarcasm on the priests, he said, ” I may have mistaken 
the system of defence to be adopted in this country ; and Principal 
Souza and other members of the Regency may l>e better judges of the 
capacity of the troops, and of the operations to be carried on, than I 
am. In this case, they should desire his Majesty and the Prince 
Regent to remove me from the command of the army. But they can- 
not doubt my zeal for the cause in which we are engaged ; ana they 
know that there is not a moment of my time, nor a faculty of my mind, 
that is not devoted to promote it ; and the records of the Government 
will show what I have done for them and their country. If, therefore, 
they do not manifest their dissatisfaction and want of confidence in 
the measures which I adopt, by desiring that I should be removed, 
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they are bound, as honest men and faithful servants to their prince, to 
co-operate with me by all the means in their power, and thus should 
neither thwart them by opposition, nor render them nugatory by useless 
delays and discussions/' 

It has been truly said, that the perusal oi this correspondence is 
absolutely necessary to enable a person to have a just idea of the 
difficulties which Lord Wellington had to contend with, and of the 
stipngth of mind which enabled him to rise superior to them. There 
was not another general officer in the army wuose patience would have 
stood the enormous draughts made upori it. As for fiery Picton and 
impetuous Craufurd, it may be seriously doubted whether they would 
not have shot patriarch and principal, and involved us in a war with 
our allies. 

Campaign of 1811 . — During the months of January and February, the 
hostile armies in Portugal remained in the same respective positions ; {he 
French knowing that the English would not be driven from the lines of 
Toircs Vedras, and the English not knowing what movements the French 
intended to make. 

A dear old fuend and travelling companion has favoured me with the 
following amusing and characteristic anecdote : — 

“ Theie is one circumstance which I have never forgotten, though it 
occuired forty years ago. I was staying at head -quarters at Caitaxo 
during the winter of 1810-11. My superior officer and friend, Captain 

H , was invited one day to dine at the Commander-in-chiefs ; for 

Lord Wellington occasionally invited regimental officers, and even young 
subalterns, if they attracted his notice or brought any introduction to his 
lordship. I lemember a Tyrolese officer, one of Ilofer’s sacred band, 
who had found his way to.Poitugal ; he obtained a commission in a 
Portuguese regiment, and was killed soon after, in our advance. He 
had letters for Lord Wellington, presented them, and was asked to 
dinner the same day. Being a blunt, honest German, and speaking very 
little English, he must have afforded some entertainment to his noble 
entertainer and staff. But to return to Captain H— He dined with 
J^ord Wellington some day either at the end of January or the begin- 
ning of Febiuaiy 1811, and when he came back to our quarters at night 
I asked him—- of course with some degree of curiosity and anxiety — if 
anything had been said at table concerning our piospects in the ensuing 
campaign. Lotd Wellington, a? may be supposed, never spoke upon 
military operations before company ; but it so happened that, that even- 
ing, some one among the guests, perhaps an officer high in rank, ventured 
to say — ‘ I wonder what Massena will do next ? ’ Looking at the guest, 
his lordship said, in a hurried manner — ‘ They will tkarch in March,' and 

said no moie. These were the words that Captain II repeated 

to me lliat evening, at least a month or live weeks be r oie the breaking 
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up of the French from §antarem, which, sure enough, took place in the 
month of March, when they begun their retreat to the frontiers of Spain. 
But at the time the words were uttered we had no idea in the army that 
the French would be gone so soon ; we knew that Massena was being 
reinforced, and the opposition papers at home were loud in their fore- 
bodings of a formidable renewed attack upon us in the spring.” 

Meanwhile, Buonaparte's 9th corps, under Drouet, had entered Por- 
tugal by the valley of the Mondego, with a large convoy of provisions 
from Spain, and had reinforced Massena’s army. At the same time, 
Marshal Soult, who commanded the army of Andalusia, received orders 
from Napoleon himself to act in concert with Massena, by attacking 
Portugal south of the Tagus ; and a new French army, under Marshal 
Bessidres, was formed in the north of Spain, consisting of about 70,000 
men, this Marshal being ordered to support the army of Portugal. 
Buonaparte was mtent on his favourite scheme of crushing by immense 
masses. • “Make a bridge across the Tagus," said he, "and let 
Masgena and Soult form a junction ; meantime keep the English in 
check, and make them lose men every day by engagements of the 
advanced guards ; their army is small, and they cannot afTord to lose 
many men ; besides, people in London are much alarmed about their 
army in Portugal ; and when the season becomes favourable let the 
main operations be carried on on the south bank of the Tagus." 

Such were the gigantic efforts made by the master of half of Europe 
to crush an English army of 30,000 men, whilst Lord Wellington, 
’after urgent applications to ministers at home, received reinforcements 
to the amount of from 6,000 fo 7,000 men only in the beginning of 
March. But yet a horrible disaster for the French was at hand. 
Massena was waiting for Soult to appear on the left bank of the 
Tagus opposite to his position, but Soult was obliged to maintain the 
blockade of Cadiz, in .which there was a British garrison of 6,000 men ; 
he was obliged to leave Sebastiani on the side of Granada and Murcia 
to keep in check the Spanish armed parties, and he could not therefore 
dispose of more than 20,000 men, With whom he durst not enter 
Alemtejo, leaving the Spanish fortress of Badajoz in his rear. He 
thciefore began by attacking the fortress ot Olivia, which he look on 
the 22nd of January, and then marched to Badajoz. Oil the 19th of 
February he defeated a Spanish force of nearly 12,000 men undei 
General Mendizabd, which was posted on the river Gebora, an affluent 
of the Guadiana, and then sat down to besiege Badajoz. 

In the mea:. while, Massena remained in his position at Santarem, 
waiting for Soult’s appearance on the Tag*?, till he became so db- 
tr/\ssed for ptovisioits that he could wait no longer. All the means of 
collecting provision* by violence were exhausted, large movable 
columns had been sent at diffeicnt time 3 both on the side of Ca-tello- 
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branco and on that of the Mondego, which scoured the country and 
carried away cattle and provisions, committing horrible excesses, which 
were retaliated by the infuriated peasantry upon the French stragglers 
and wounded. The discipline of the army was broken by this barba- 
rous system of warfare ; they had no less than io t ooo sick, no news 
from Spain, and no more provisions left than would serve the troops 
during their retreat to the frontiers. In the beginning of March, 
Massena moved his sick and baggage by dec .ees to the rear, and after 
demonstrations in various directions, th* divisions of his army filed off in 
the direction of Pombal. Santarem was evacuated in the night of the 
5th, and next morning it was entered by the English. Massena, how- 
ever, had gained two days* march, and his army was not overtaken by 
the English till the 10th, when it was concentrated on a table-land 
before Pombal, presenting a front of resistance. There was some skir- 
mishing with the light division, whilst Wellington brought up his, other 
divisions, but the French, having gained time for their baggage to file 
off, retreated on the I ith through the town. A detachment which Ney 
had left in the castle of Pombal was driven away with some loss by the 
English, and in the night Massena continued his retreat. On the I2th, 
the English advance found Ney with the French rear-guard posted on a 
high table-land in front of the village of Redinha, when another skir- 
mishing took place. As the French seemed disposed to stand their 
ground, and made a show of considerable force, Lord Wellington formed 
his army in line and moved on to the attack, when, after a general dis- 
charge from the French battalions, which hid them in smoke, the French 
were again in full retreat through the village, and joined that evening 
the main body at Condeixa, where one road leads to Coimbra ana 
another ascends the valley of the Mondego. Massena’s intention was to 
seize Coimbra, and, if possible, Oporto, and there to wait for reinforce- 
ments from Spain, and he had sent a division under Montbrun to secure 
the bridge of Coimbra. Wellington had foreseen his intention, and had 
ordered Wilson and Trant, with the Portuguese militia, to look to the 
security of the important town of Oporto, and to abandon the line of 
the Mondego, which river was fordable in many places, and retire across 
the Douro. Coimbra was thus exposed to attack. But it fortunately 
happened that Trant lingered behind at that town with a small force, 
and having destroyed one arch of the bridge and placed guards at the 
fords, he determined to defend the place, calculating that, if he could 
parry a coup-de-main , Marshal Massena, with Lord Wellington at his 
heels, would not stay long on the left bank of the Mondego. On the 
nth, Montbrun appeared in the sul urbs, and on the I2th, making an 
attempt to force the bridge, he was repulsed with grape-shot. Upon 
this, Massena relinquished the idea of crossing the Mondego, and deter- 
mined to retreat by Ponte de Murcella and the left bank. Thus Coimbra 
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was saved from French fury. If he could have crossed the river he 
would have found supplies, but the country through which he was now 
to move was quite exhausted. 

Massena resumed his retreat on the 13th in rather a confused manner, 
being on the point of having his left turned by Picton's division, which 
had taken a short cut by a rugged path across the mountains of AnciSo. 
Ney, with the rearguard, set fire to the town of Condeixa, in order to 
stop the passage of the British artillery and powder- waggons. The mass 
of our army, haying crossed the Alva by a flying bridge, went in pursuit ; 
but was obliged to halt at Moita for the old and crael want — tne want 
of provisions: Again destroying much of his baggage and ammunition 
for want of cattle to drag it on, Massena distanced the Allies ; being, 
however, followed and watched by the light division of our cavalry 
until the 21st, when he reached Celorico and Guarda, and reopened his 
communications with the captured fortress of Almeida, and with the 
French on the frontier of Spain. 

The retreat of Massena, properly speaking, may be considered as 
having terminated here. It had lasted a fortnight, during which the 
marshal and his infuriated soldiers displayed a ruthless spirit. An eye- 
witness says : — “ I pass over the destruction of Redinha, Condeixa, 
Miranda de Corvo, and many villages on the route ; the burning of 
those towns covered the retrograde movements of the army, and some- 
thing must be attributed to the disorder which usually attends a forced 
retreat ; but the town of Leiria and the convent of Alcoba9a were 
given to the flames by express orders from tlic French head-quarters ; 
and, although the laws of war, rigoroiu.ly interpreted, authorize such 
Examples when the inhabitants take arms, it can only be justly done 
for the purpose of overawing the people, and not from a spirit of 
vengeance when abandoning the country. But every horror that 
could make war hideous attended this dreadful march. Distress, 
conflagration, death in all modes ! from wounds, from fatigue, from 
water, from the flames, from starvation ! On every side unlimited 
violence, unlimited vengeance ! I myself saw a peasant hounding on 
his dog to devour the dead and dying— and the spirit of cruelty, once 
unchained, smote even the brute creation. On the 15th, the French 
general, to diminish the encumbrances of his march, ordered a number 
of beasts of burthen to be destroyed ; the inhuman fellow charged 
with the execution hamstiung 500 asses, and left them to starve, and 
thus they were found by the British army on that day. The mute but 
deep expicssion of pain and grief visible in these poor creatuies’ 
looks, wonderfully roused the fury of our soldiers, and so little weight 
has reason with the multitude when oppo-ed by a momentary sensa- 
tion, that no quarter would have been given to any prisoner at that 
moment, Excess of feeling would have led to direct cruelty. This 
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shows how dangerous it is in war to listen to the passions at all, since 
the most praiseworthy could be thus perverted by an accidental com- 
bination of circumstances.’* 

Though it had not been starved out, the Spanish garrison of Badajoz 
had made but a feeble and disgraceful resistance. By signals and other- 
wise, the governor of that place had been informed that Massena was 
in full retreat ; that he might expect English assistance os soon as it 
could be sent him ; and that X^>rd Wellington expected he would hold 
out till the last extremity. His lordship had made all the arrange- 
ments for detaching a force on Badajoz ; and Sir WillUtm Beresford, 
with a considerable Portuguese force, was actually on his march, when 
the place surrendered to a corps of Souli’s army numerically weaker 
than the garrison. It appears that on the 9th of March the French 
had made a breach in the place about eighteen feet wide ; but which 
was by no means practicable. On the same day the Spanish governor 
acknowledged, by signal, the receipt of the message which Lord 
Wellington had sent him ; yet on the 10th he suspended hostilities, 
and on the nth he threw open his gates to become, with all his people, 
a prisoner of war. That inexplicable rogue or idiot, the governor of 
Badajoz, had been urged by Wellington to keep secret the intelligence 
of Massena*s retreat, lest, by means of deserters, it should reach the 
enemy, whom his lordship was in hopes to find engaged in the siege. 
But the governor published the intelligence ns soon as he received it, 
stating at the same time that he did not believe it. He did more, he 
communicated the intelligence to the French general. Verily these 
Spanish officers were enough to craze or disconcert any man co- 
operating with them. But Wellington calmly wrote — “ It is useless to 
add any reflection to these facts. The Spaniards have lost Tortnsa, 
Olivenpa, and Badajoz, in the course of two months, without sufficient 
cause; and in the same peiiod, Marshal Soult, with a corps never 
supposed to be more than 20,000 men, has taken (besides the last two 
places) or destroyed above 22,000 Spanish troops ! 

11 However unfortunate the Spanish armies have been in the field, 
the defences which they have made of several places were calculated to 
inspire confidence in the exertions of the troops at Badajoz ; par- 
ticularly considering that they had plenty of provisions and ammunition, 
that their cannons were still mounted on the works ; and, above all, 
that they were certain of being relieved. This confidence has, how- 
ever, been disappointed It is useless now to speculate upon 

the consequences which would have lesulted from a more determined 
and protracted resistance at Badnjo/.. Sir William Beresford is at 
Fortalegre, and his troops will be collected there on the 22nd. Soult 
cannot remain north of the Guadiann, even under existing circum- 
stances If Badajoz were still in the possession of the Allies, we 
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might expect to free from the enemy, not only Estremadura, but also 
Andalusia.*’ 

His lordship had not recalled Beresford on learning the fall of 
Badajoz, it being necessary that that general should be on the 
Gunaiana to watch Soult, and manoeuvre on his right. And on the 
l8ih of March, while yet at Pombeiro, on the Alva, his lordship had 
written to Beresford—" Lose no time in moving up, and attack. 
Soult, if you can, at Campo Mayor. I will come to you, if I can; 
but if I cannot, do not wait for me. Get Castanos to join you, from 
Estremoz, with any Spanish troops he can bring with him.” 

Soult was kept in check by Beresford, and Wellington was still* 
delayed for want of forage and provisions and draught cattle. On 
the 25th of March, the French abandoned Cclorico, but retained pos- 
session of Guarda, which Massena was unwilling, to give up, because 
he expected every hour to hear of Souli’s advance, and dreaded the 
responsibility of abandoning Portugal altogether, without orders from 
his emperor. Warm and passionate discussions took place between 
him and Marshal Ney, who urged the necessity of an immediate march 
upon Almeida. Ney gave up his command in disgust, and went to 
Salamanca, and Massena gave Ney’s corps to Loison. 

Considerably more than half of the invading army had perished. On 
the 9th of April, Wellington wiote to Lord Liverpool — "The enemy’s 
loss in this expedition to Portugal is immense ; I should think no less 
than 45,000 men, including the sick and wounded.” 

“ In the latter part of the following December, Massena sent a body 
of 2,000 men, cavalry and infantry, to forage, or, in other words, t6 
.plunder the district of Castellobranco. The town of Castellobranco 
was a considerable place, and as its situation was remote from the 
actual scene of warfare, the people were off their guard. On Christmas- 
eve, whilst most of the inhabitants were in the churches, the French 
rushed in, and a scene of outrage and bloodshed ensued, which is easier 
to imagine than to describe. Next morning, some order being icstored, 
the officer who commanded the division demanded of the local 
magistrates a supply of stores, shoes, clothes, &c., for the army, which 
Leing complied with, in a few days the French quitted the place.” 

This will give the render some idea of the system of war carried on 
by Buonaparte's armies, according to his once applauded principle — 
"Let war suppoit war.” It was, indeed, a principle of the Taitar 
kind ! The Fiench general, Foy, himself, says, “Like the avalanche 
rushing down from the summit of the Alps into the valley beneath, our 
innumerable armies, by their mere passage, destroyed, in a few hours, 
the resources of a whole country. They habitually bivouacked, and 
where they ha' ted our soldiets demolished houses which had stood for 
half a century, in order to construct with their materials those long 
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right-lined villages which were frequently destined to last but for a day. 
When forest timber was not at hand, fruit-trees of the most valuable 
kind, such as the olive, mulberry, and orange-trees, were felled for fuel.” 

But let me now quote Lord Wellingtons calm observations to those 
who asked why he could not make war like the French, and go on with his 
army, as the French troops did, without pay, provisions, or magazines. 
•“The French army is ceitainly a wonderful machine ; but if we are to 
form such an one, we must form such a government as exists in France, 
which can with impunity lose one-half of the troops mnployed in the 
field every year, only by the privations and hardships imposed upon 
them. Next, we must compose our army of soldiers drawn from all 
classes of the population of the country ; from the good and middling, 
as well in rank as in education, as from the bad ; and not as other 
nations, and we in particular do, from the bad only. Thirdly, we> must 
establish such a system of discipline as the Fiench have; a system 
founded upon the strength of the tyranny of the government, which 
operates upon an army composed of soldiers, the majority of whom are 
sober, well-disposed, amenable to order, and in some degree educated. 
When we shall have done all this, and shall have made these armies of 
the strength of those employed by the French, we may require of them 
to live as the French do — viz., by authorized and regular plunder of the 
country and its inhabitant-, if any should remain ; and we may expose 
them to the labour, haidships, and privations which the French soldier 
Buffers every day ; and we must expect the same proportion of loss 
every campaign — viz., one-half of those who take the field.” 

On the loth of April, when the last of the French had cleared ont of 
the country, his lordship issued a proclamation to the Portuguese nation 
in which, among other things, he said The Portuguese now know 
by expeiience, that the Marshal -General was not mistaken cither in the 
nature or the amount of the evil with which they were threatened, or 
respecting the only remedies to avoid it — viz., decided and re-olutc 
resistance, 01 the removal and concealment of all property, and of 
everything which could tend to the subsistence of the enemy, or to 
facilitate his progress. 

“ Nearly four years have now elnpsed since the tyrant of Europe first 
invaded Portugal with a powerful army. The cause of this invasion 
was not self-defence ; it was not to seek revenge for insults offered, or 
injuries done by the benevolent sovereign of this kingdom ; it was not 
even the ambitious desire of augmenting his own political power, as the 
Portuguese government had, without resistance, yielded to all the 
demands of the tyrant ; but the object was, the insatiable desire to 
plunder, the wish to disturb the tranquillity, and to enjoy the riches, of 
a people who had passed nearly half a century in peace.” 

The people of Beira aud Portuguese Estremadura, who had with 
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drawn from the open country upon the advance of Massehft after 
the battle of Busaco, had caused a vast influx of population within, or 
rather behind, the lines of Torres Vedras. A part of this living stream 
had flowed down to Lisbon, and another had crossed to the south bank 
of the Tagus, entering districts which were safe fiom the French, and 
had not been devastated. These people were assisted partly by their 
own countrymen and partly by a gift of ioo.ooo/., voted by Parlia- 
ment, and by voluntary subscriptions raised in England* They came in 
for a share of* the cares, toils, and troubles which— apart from his 
duties as a military commander — constantly beset Lora Wellington, 
and it may safely be said that, but for his exertions and moral influence, 
many of those poor people must have perished for want. After the 
exit of Massena they returned to their homes, where the poorer classes 
received further assistance during the remainder of the year and in the 
following spring. 

Having placed his army in cantonments between the Coa and the 
Agueda, his lordship set out for the south in order to see the state of 
affairs on the Guadiano. For a long time Soult had had his own way 
in that quarter; but the defeat of Marshal Victor at the battle of 
Barrosa, in Andalusia, by General Graham (the late veteran and 
venerable Lord Lynedoch), the advance of Beresford, and other inci- 
dents, had compelled Soult to return to Cadiz. Mortier, who succeeded 
Soult in command in Estremadura, laid siege to Campo Mayor, a weak 
place within the frontiers of Portugal, and very weakly garrisoned. 
The Portuguese commandant was obliged to surrender at last. Marshal 
Beresford, having been reinforced fiom the north by Lord Wellington, 
was' advancing at the head of 22,000 men ; And at his appearance, on 
the 25th of March, the French, evacuating Campo Mayor, withdrew to 
Badajoz, after a warm skirmish with some of the British cavalry. 
Beresford had received orders from Wellington to invest Badajoz before 
the enemy should have time to provision and repair that fortress which 
they had so recently taken.* Crossing theGuacliana, Beresford advanced 
into Spanish Estremadura— Moi tier having retired before him — and 
placed his army in cantonments to cover the siege of Badajoz. He 
began by besieging and capturing Oliven^a. Affaiis were at this point 
when, on the 20th of April, Lord Wellington arrived from the noith, 
reconnoitred Badajoz, and ordered Beresford to push on the siege with 
vigour. Until that place should be recaptured, the allied armies could 
not safely penetrate into Spain, while the French could command an 
easy entrance into the southern provinces of Portugal, to which Badajoz 
was the key. While arrangements were making for the siege, his lord- 
shin was recalled to the north by Massena’s movements ; and, on the 
2Sth of April, he was back again to his main army, and fixed his head- 
quaiters at Villa Fermo^a, near the Coo. 
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Having recruited his army to a considerable extent at Salamanca, 
and having obtained a reinforcement of cavalry from Marshal Bessie tes, 
Massena moved from Ciudad Rodrigo, and crossed the Agueda, with 40,000 
infantry, 5,000 horse, and about 30 pieces of artillery, for the purpose 
of relieving the French garrison in Almeida. Expecting every day to 
be superseded in his command, he wished, before returning to Faris, to 
make one effort more for the sake of his own military character. To 
face him Lord Wellington could muster no more than 32,000 men, of 
which force only 1,200 were cavalry. II*. lordship, however, deter- 
mined to fight rather than give up the blockade of Almeida. He drew 
back his army half-way between the Agueda and the Coa, and placed it 
in an extended line on a table-land between the two parallel rivers, 
Turonesaud Das Casas, which are both affluents of the Agueda ; his left, 
leaning on Fort Conception, covered the blockade of Almeida; his 
centre lay opposite ihe village of Almeida, and his right was at 
Fuentes de Onoro, a fair village, and extended towards the hill of Nava 
d’Aver, on the road to Sabugal : the whole length of the line was about 
seven miles. The river Coa flowed in our tear, and there was only one 
bridge whereby to cross k in case of a retreat, the bridge of Castello Bom. 
The ground was open on the side of Fuentes de Onoro, which village soon 
merited the name of "The Fountains of Honour,” and there Massena 
resolved to attack in force, hoping to gain the village, turn Ix>rd 
Wellington's right, push it upon its centre, and then drive the whole of 
that army back upon the Coa and its one narrow and perilous bridge. 
Towards evening, on the 3rd of May, the French left, under cover of a 
hot cannonade from a ridge which commanded the village, made a 
resolute assault upon Fuentes de Onoro. They carried the lower part 
of the village, and drove the English to the upper pait, where the 
defence was, for a time, confined to a few strong houses and a chapel, 
which stood upon a rock. But Wellington, at the opportune moment, 
sent down a fiesh brigade, and the French were driven back at the point 
of the bayonet. Massena fed his columns of attack with more and more 
reinforcements, and the struggle in the narrow streets of the village 
was awful. Repeatedly bayonets were crossed (that very rare occur- 
rence in war), the Ficnch and English lieing occasionally intermixed. 
But no French troops ever yet stood such a contest with the British, 
and the assailants were soon driven out of the lower part of the 
village, and across the Das Casas river. Completely foiled in this 
desperate effoit, Massena passed all the following day in reconnoitring, 
and in making plans of attack, which were all foreseen by Wel- 
lington and provided for. In the course of that day (the 4th of 
May) Maishal Bessieres, who had come up and joined Massena with a 
body of Buonaparte’s Imperial Guards, leconuoitieu also, declaring to 
his impatient and irritated colleague, that great caution and circum- 
spection would be necessary against a commander so skilful and troops 
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so steady as those now before them. On the morrow (5 th), as early as 
three o’clock in the morning, the French columns were in motion, and 
at about six Massena madjs a grand attack on the British right with 
the greater part of his army, including the entire mass of his cavalry. 
Some irregular Spanish cavalry, under Don Julian Sanchez, which 
Wellington had placed'on the hill of Nava d’Aver, at his extreme right, 
were very soon swept away ; and our 7th light division, and other 
troops on our right, had to sustain the whole force and fury of Massena’s 
columns. Our men formed into squares ; but the numerous French 
cavalry fell upon the 7th division before it could effect that formation. 
The troops, however, stood firm j and although some were cut down 
by Montbrun’s heavy horse, the enemy was checked by the steady 
fire of the Chasseurs Britanniques, a foreign regiment in the 
British service, and of the other regiments of the 7th division. Lord 
Wellington, however, considering lus position too far extended to the 
right, gave up the ground near Nava d’Aver and his communication 
with Sabugal, and ordered the 7 th and light divisions to retire across the 
plain, and the 1st and 31 d divisions to wheel back and take up a 
new alignement on a steep ridge which runs from the Das Casas to the 
Turones. Such a movement, m the mid9t of a battle, is, at all times, 
difficult, and never to be attempted except with the steadiest troops. At 
this time the movement was well executed, though under very critical 
circumstances, for ihe British squares had to cross a vast open plain ex- 
posed 10 the chaige of that mimeious French cavalry, supported by 
artillery, the British cavalry being too weak to give much protection. The 
non-combatants, who had gathered behind the fit*t British line for pro- 
tection, were hurrying away in panic and with loud lamentations, being 
driven and goaded by the French horsemen across the plain. It was a 
dangerous hour for England ! and a most trying one for her greatest 
general 1 

“The whole of the vast plain, as far as the Turones, was covered with 
a confused multitude, amidst which the squares appeared but as specks ; 
for there was a great concourse, composed of commissariat followers of 
the camp, servants, baggage, led horses, and peasants attracted by 
curiosity, and, finally, the broken pickets and parties coming out of the 
wood-?. The 7th division was separated from the army by the Turones ; 
5,000 Fiench cavalty, with fifteen pieces of artillery, were close at hand 
impatient to chaige ; the infantry of the 8th corps was in order of battle 
behind the horsemen ; the wood was filled with the skirmishers of the 
6th corps ; and if the latter body pivoting upon Fuentes, had issued 
forth, while Drouet’s divisions fell on that village, while the 8th corps 
attacked the light division, and while the whole of the cavalry made a 
general charge, the loose multitude encumbering the plain would have 
been diivcn violently m upon the 1st division, in such a manner as to 
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have intercepted the latter’s fire, and broken their ranks. No such 
effort, however, was made ; Montbrun’s cavalry merely hovered about 
Craufurd’s squares, the plain was soon cleared, the cavalry took post 
behind the centre, and the light division formed a reserve to the right of 
the 1st division, sending the riflemen among the rocks to connect 
it with the 7th division, which had arrived at Freneda, and was there 
joined by Julian Sanchez. Attho sight of this new front, so deeply 
lined with troops, the French stopped short, and commenced a heavy 
cannonade, which did great execution, from 'tie closeness of the allied 
masses ; but twelve British guns replied with vigour, and the violence of 
the enemy’s fire abated ; their cavalry then drew out of range, and a body 
of Fiench infantry attempting to glide down the ravine of the Turones 
was repulsed by the riflemen and light companies of the Guards.” 

By the movement which had been effected, the village of Fuentcs de 
Onoro was now the left of our position, and Freneda beyond the Turones 
was our right. All the time of the combat on the ridge, and the move- 
ment across the plain, a fierce battle had been going on at Fuentes. 

Massena had directed Drouet to carry the village as soon as Mont- 
biun’s cavalry should turn our right. But the village was again defended 
as stoutly as it had been on the 3rd. Again, there seemed diffeient 
shiftings and changes of fortune : early in the contest that noble High- 
lander, Colonel Cameron, was mortally wounded, and three brave 
regiments (the 24th, 71st, and 79th) were driven from the lower parts of 
the village, by an attacking column of tremendous strength. At one 
time the very chapel on the lock, in the upper part of the village, was 
abandoned. The upper part of the village was however, stiffly held ; 
and the rolling of the musketiy was theie incessant. Lord Wellington, 
having all his reserves in hand, detached considerable masses to the 
support of the regiments in Fuentes ; and Massena sent mass after mass 
to leinforce General Drouet. Having got the 71st and 79th into good 
order, and having joined the 88th to those two regiments which had 
severely suffered, Colonel Maekmnon turned upon the French with his 
infuriated brigade — 

11 Wild from the phided ranks the fell was given 1" 

and the Highlanders rushed to take vengeance for the fall of noble Came- 
ron. The entire village was recovered ; and, cleared of all the French, 
save their dead and their badly wounded. The battle was prolonged 
round the village, and on the banks of the stieam, till the fall of night, 
when Massena’s column crossed the river, and retired to the distance of 
a cannon-shot from its banks. The French generals had committed 
various and gross blundets, scarcely to be expected from officers who 
had obtained so much celebrity ; but on the British side theie does not 
appear to have been a single mistake. Our total loss from the beginning 
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of the fighting on the 3rd, was 235 killed, 1,234 wounded, and 317 
missing or prisoners. The loss of the French was far greater ; 400 of 
their dead were counted in the village of Fuentes alone, strewing the 
streets or piled upon one another; many prisoners were taken, and 
intercepted letters showed that from 3,000 to 4,000 had been wounded 
either in the attacks on the village on the 3rd, or in this more general 
affair of the 5th. 

Massena avowedly fought the battle of Fuentes de Onoro, for the 
purpose of relieving Almeida ; and in that purpose he completely failed. 
The French army remained quiet throughout the 6th and 7th, Lord 
Wellington; expecting a renewal of the struggle, threw up some works 
in the upper village, and upon the positionbehind it. But upon the 
8th the French testified that they would fight no more there, by with- 
drawing from their ground ; and upon the loth, they crossed the Agueda 
into Spain. 

Buonaparte, before this, had come to the conclusion that Massena was 
not the man to drive Wellington out of Portugal, and he had sent 
Marshal Marmont, a younger officer, to supersede him. The order by 
which the former “ Favourite of Fortune ’ was ordered to give up the 
command, was harsh, ungenerous, and unfeeling ; but Massena had 
slight claims to the sympathy of any one, and this measure was what 
Buonaparte meted to nearly all his unsuccessful generals. Massena was 
allowed to take with him to Pans only his son, and one aide-de-camp. 
He had finished his last act, and played out its last scene in defeat and 
disgrace : he appeared no more on the stage where he had fiist presented 
himself as a common sergeant^ a deserter, and a traitor. 

Nearly at the same time Marshal Ney, General Junot, and General 
Loison repaired to Paiis, whither Joseph Buonaparte had gone before 
them. They all left behind them evil names, aud carried with them 
hatreds, jealousies, and fierce recriminations of one another. La guerre 
(PEspagne, a word of ill omen before their return, took a more sinister 
sound and signification wheu Massena, Ney, Loison, and the very rash 
and talkative Junot had been a week in the French capital. 

Lord Wellington had frequently occasion to report the humanity and 
generosity of his British soldiers. A few days after the battle of 
Fuentes de Onoro, in a letter addressed to Mr. Perceval, then our 
prime minister, thanking him for attending to his charitable recommen- 
dation in favour of the distressed Portuguese people, his lordship said — 
“ My soldiers have continued to show to them every kindness in their 
power, as well as to the Spaniards. The village of Fuentes de Onoro 
having been the field of battle the other day, and not being much 
improved by this circumstance, they immediately and voluntarily sub- 
scribed to raise a sum of money, to be given to the poor inhabitants as 
a compensation for the damage which their properties had sustained in 
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the contest. 1 ’ At the same time the wounded and the sick Portuguese 
soldiers, having no hospitals of their own, were taken into our hospitals, 
where our men shared with them whatever little comforts they could 
procure. 

A few days after Massena’s retreat, the French garrison in Almeida 
evacuated the place, blew up some of the works, fled by night, and 
getting across the Agueda, joined their main army, though not without 
the loss of 400 men, the third part of their entire force, and the loss of 
their artillery, ammunition, baggage, and everything except the ragged 
'clothes on their backs, their side-arms a 'd muskets. But for some 
negligence on the part of our blockading divisions scarcely a man of 
that garrison could have escaped. Lord Wellington was exceedingly 
annoyed ; and he did not fail to express his sentiments to some of the 
commanding officers, who ought to have been better prepared for the 
sortie of the French, seeing that they had no alternative but to make a 
desperate attempt to fly by night, or surrender at discretion. 

M&rmont had been ordered to take the command of the artny of 
Portugal with a firm hand ; but this marshal, finding that he could do 
nothing more than continue the retreat which Massena had commenced, 
retired to Salamanca, and put the disheartened, half-naked, and half- 
starving army into cantonments. 

Lord Wellington set out once more for the south. But before he could 
arrive on the Guadiana, great events had taken place in that quarter. By 
the 4th of May — the day which intervened between the two conflicts at 
Fuentes — Beresford had invested Bodajoz. Very little progress had 
been made in the siege when Beresford received intelligence that Soult 
was rapidly advancing. This was on the night of the 12th of May ; 
and on the following morning our General, far too weak to attend to 
two objects at once, raised the siege and prepared to fight Soult in a 
pitched battle, and on an open field. 

Having removed their artillery, &c., the Allies took post on the 
memorable ridge of Albuera : they were between 7,000 and 8,000 
British infantry, several of the Portuguese brigades, which Beresford 
had so admirably disciplined, the Spanish corps of Blake and Cas- 
tafios, and about 2,000 cavalry— in all about 27,000 men. But the 
Spaniards, who formed more than 10,000 of this total, had scarcely been 
disciplined at all, and were but little to be depended upon. Another 
Spanish brigade, under Don Carlos d’Espafia, arrived at Albuera on 
the 14th ; and on the evening of the 15th (while Lord Wellington 
was still on the Coa), after a day of heavy rain, Soult came up with 
about 19,000 chosen infantry, about 4,000 cavalry, and 50 guns. As at 
Fuentes de Onoro, the ground was very favourable for cavalry. The 
French marshal immediately reconnoitred ouj position, and deter- 
mined upon an attack, in force, on the right flank, which was occupied 
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by Blake’s Spanish corps, the British holding the centre, and the Portu* 
guese the left. 

At eight o’clock on the following morning, the French troops were 
seen in full motion, dense masses of infantry and clouds of cavalry roll- 
ing towards Blake’s division, while two heavy columns ot infantry 
and some horse, marching out of a wood, pointed towards the front 
of the allied position, as if to attack the bridge and the unroofed, 
ruined village of Albuera. Other demonstrations were made, as though 
Soult intended to attack the British centre in front ; but Beresford saw 
that this was but a feint, and he immediately sent the alert Colonel 
Hordinge to request that Blake would change his front so as to face 
the French, who assuredly meant to attack the Spanish right. The 
Spanish general refused, doggedly insisting that the real attack of Soult 
was against the centre, by the bridge of Albuera. The truth appears 
to have been that Blake knew very well that if he attempted, with his 
undisciplined rabble, to change front, or to make any other evolution 
in the presence of an active and highly disciplined enemy, they would 
fall into irremediable confusion, and either throw down their arms and 
ask for quarter, or fly — to be pursued and cut to piece*. But when the 
attempt to manoeuvre had become infinitely more difficult than it was 
when Colonel Hardinge gave Blake his order to change front— when 
the French were actually appearing on the table-land on his right, and 
getting ready to enfilade nearly the whole position of the Allies— that 
presumptuous, self-willed man proceeded to make the evolution with 
pedantic slowness. And forthwith, attacked by the French, the 
Spaniards gave way in disorder, leaving, for a moment, the British 
centre .entirely exposed, and too truly telling the English soldiers what 
little assistance they were to expect from such allies. The day might 
have been considered by a less brave man than Beresford as already lost. 
“ Two-thirds of the French were in a compact order of battle on a line 
perpendicular to his right, and his army, disordered and composed of 

different nations, was still in the difficult act of changing its front 

The Spaniards were in disorder at all points, and Soult, thinking the 
whole army was yielding, pushed forward his columns, while his 
reserves also mounted the hill, and General Ruty placed all the batteries 
in position.” 

As the heights the enemy had gained raked and entirely commanded 
our old position, it became necessary to make every effort to retake and 
maintain them ; and a noble effoit was made by the brigades of the 2 nd 
British division. The 1st of these brigades (General Colborne’s), while 
in the act of deploying on the ascent of the hill under a heavy fire of 
French artillery from the ridges which Blake and liis Spaniards ought to 
have held, was atlaoked in front and rear by the French cavalry and the 
fierce Polish lancers, who, concealed by a heavy storm of rain and the 
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thick smoke from the firing, passed round the flank of the hill, and 
committed dreadful havoc. Wherever these Poles had served the 
French— whether in Italy, Egypt, Germany, Spain, or Portugal — they 
had distinguished themselves by their savage ferocity as much as by 
their braveiy and their address as light cavalry. On the present, as 
on other occasions, these lancers, with their bloodied pennons shaking 
under the heads of their lances, rode madly over the field to spear the 
wounded and finish them where they fell. The tremendons slaughter 
made upon Colborne’s brigade would, however, have been still greater, 
if these Poles had not thus lost time in gr~iifying their unsoldierlike 
appetite for blood and death ; or if, instead of scattering themselves over 
the hill, they had kept together with the French dragoons, and pursued 
their first advantage, which had been chiefly owing to surprise. Two 
British regiments were almost annihilated ; but the 31st (the left of 
Colborne’s brigade of three regiments), which fortunately had not begun 
to deploy, escaped the cavalry charge and manfully kept its ground under 
Major l’Estrange. While this stern fighting was in progress on the hill, 
some Spanish corps, regardless that their fire was falling fast, not upon 
the French, but upon the English ranks, kept up a mad, blind, nnabating 
fusilade ; but when ordered to advance, and succour men who were 
perishing through the celerity with which they had rushed to cover and 
assist them, no power could move them forward. At one time Beres- 
ford seized a Spanish ensign and dragged him forward with the colours, 
hoping that the useless regiment would be inspirited to follow. Not a 
man stirred, and tire standard-bearer flew back to his herd, as soon as 
the marshal relaxed his grasp. Houghton's brigade, the next of the 
two brigades which had been sent forward to recover possession of the 
ridge, soon reached the summit, joined the immovable 31st, and main- 
tained a most desperate struggle against an immensely superior forces 
and against all arms — artillery, infantry, cavalry, both light and heavy. 
When we shall see a well-authenticated instance of the troops of any 
other nation gaining and keeping such a position against such odds, 
then we may qualify, or waver in, our national faith that the British 
infantry is the Dest in the world. Houghton's men, however, fell fast, 
and his ammunition, expended in a rapid, sustained fire, began to fail. 
At the same moment another and a fiesh French column appeared 
moving round the right flank of the lull. Marshal Beresford now 
thought of retreat, and it is said that otdcis were on the point of being 
issued to commence it. lJut there was a young, quick-sighted, noble- 
hearted oflieer on the field, who saw that the battle might yet be won. 
This was Colonel, now General Viscount llardinge, who had shown the 
greatest intrepidity, activity, vigilance, and address in Sir John Moore’s 
unfoitunate campaign, who had been at the sidqof that general on the 
hard-fought field of Coiunna when he received his death-wound, who 
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had raised the dying veteran from the ground) tried to stop the effusion 
of hlood with his sash) and then assisted in carrying him to the rear v 
displaying the delicate tenderness of a woman united with the fortitude 
of a Christian warrior. Colonel Hardinge, who was now acting as 
deputy quarter-master-general to the Portuguese troops, without waiting 
for Marshal Beresford’s orders, hurled (General Cole's division against 
the French. With this division, which consisted only of the English 
fusilier brigade and of one Portuguese brigade, Cole moved forward. It 
was this British fusilier brigade that restored the tight, and saved the 
allied army from a fearful catastrophe. While the Portuguese brigade, 
under General Harvey, moved round the shoulder of the hill on the 
right, and some troops under Colonel Abercrombie moved round on the 
left, Cole himself led the matchless fusiliers straight up the fatal hill, 
which was now completely crowned by the French masses and their 
artillery. Two or three flags of regiments and six British guns were 
already in the enemy’s possession, and the whole of Soult’s reserve was 
coming forward, en masse, to reinforce his columns on the ridge, from 
which the 31st and Houghton's thinned brigade seemed, at last, on 
; the point of being swept. On the ridge and on the slopes the ground 
was heaped with dead bodies, and the Polish lancers were riding 
furiously about the captured English guns. But General Cole, at the 
head of his fusiliers, moved steadily onward and upward, dispersed 
those savage lancers, recovered our six guns, and appeared on the 
summit of the bill and on the right of Houghton's brigade, just as 
Abercrombie took post on its left. The military historian of these 
exciting events has given a most animated and perfect picture of 
the scene which followed. His description has often been quoted ; 
but it'would savour of presumption in any man to attempt to write 
another. 

“ Such a gallant line, issuing from the midst of the smoke, and 
rapidly separating itself from the confused and broken multitude, startled 
the enemy's heavy masses, which were increasing and pressing onwards 
as to an assured victory ; they wavered, hesitated, and then, vomiting 
forth a storm of tire, hastily endeavoured to enlarge their front, while a 
fearful discharge of grape from all their artillery whistled through the 
British ranks. Sir William Myers was killed, Cole, and the three 
colonels, Ellis, Blakeney, and llawkshawe, fell wounded, and the fusilier 
battalions, struck by the iron tempest, reeled and staggered like sinking 
ships. Suddenly and sternly recovering, they closed on their teirible 
enemies, and then was seen with what a strength and majesty the British 
soldier tights. In vain did Soult, by voice and gesture, animate hU 
l-rcnchmen; in vain did the hardiest veterans, extricating themselves 
from the crowded columns, sacrifice their lives to gain time for the mass 
to open out on such a fair field ; in vain did the mass itself bear up, 
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<uid. fiercely arising, fire indiscriminately upon friends and foes, while 
the horsemen, hovering on the flank, threatened to charge the advancing 
line. Nothing could stop that astonishing infantry. No sudden bunt 
of undisciplined valour, no neivuus enthusiasm, weakened the stability 
of their order ; their flashing eyes were bent on the dark columns in 
their front; their measured tread shook the ground; their dreadful 
volleys swept away the head of every formation ; their deafening shouts 
overpowered the dissonant cries that broke from all parts of the tumul- 
tuous ciowd, as foot by foot, and with a borr.'J carnage, it was driven by 
the incessant vigour of the attack to the farthest edge of the hill. In 
vain did the French reserves, joining with the struggling multitudes, 
endeavour to sustaiu the fight ; their efforts only increased the irreme- 
diable confusion, and the mighty mass, giving way like a loosened cliff, 
went headlong down the steep. The rain flowed after in streams dis- 
coloured with Wood, and 1,500 unwounded men, the remnant of 6 # ooo 
unconquerable British soldiers, stood triumphant on the fatal hill.** 

“ It was observed," wrote Ileresford to the Commander-in-Chief, 
‘‘that our dead, particularly the 57th regiment, were lying, as they had 
fought, in ranks, and that every wound was in front” 

The day was now won as Hardinge had seen it might be, and Beres- 
ford ordering the Portuguese and Spaniards to advance, the French 
retreated in dismay and confusion across the Albuera river. At 3 
o’clock in the afternoon, the firing, which had begun hotly at about 9 
o’clock in the morning, ceased. The Allies had lost, in killed and 
wounded, about 7,000 men, of whom more that two- thirds were British. 
The French were computed to have lost not less than 9,000 men, 
including two generals killed and three generals wounded. 

On the evening of the 16th, the day which had witnessed one of the 
most murderous conflicts of modem times, considering the number of 
troops engaged, Beresford improved his position ; his freshest troops 
were placed in front, and home hundreds ot spears and flags, taken from 
the Poles, were planted in defiance along the crest. On* the morrow, 
the 17th of May, the two armies remained in their respective positions, 
Beresford fully expecting to be attacked again. But the morning 
passed, and the afternoon, and the evening, and the night, without any 
movement on the side of Sou It ; and on the 18th, Kemmis’s brigade of 
1,500 English came up and joined Beiesford on the Tidge of Albuera, 
and then, late at night, Soult liegan to move oif his wounded, and to 
prepare for his retreat upon Seville, which he commenced on the morn- 
ing of the 19th, leaving behind him 800 soldiers, severely wounded, to 
the generosity and humanity of the English. The French marshal had 
no doubt heard of the approach of Lord Wellington. On the very next 
day his lordahip arrived at Albuera with two fresh divisions, and ordered 
{hqt the siege of Badajoz should he instantly resumed. Through our 
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deficiency in cavalry, Soult’s retreat was not so much molested as it 
ought to have been j but, nevertheless, he lost some hundreds of men, 
ana our weak horse defeated his strong rear-guard at Usagre. 

Trenches were opened before Badajoz, and on the 5th of June, a 
breach being made, the. assault was giveu. Through various wants and 
deficiencies in our siege appointments, this failed completely, nor did 
another attempt on the 9th prove more successful These two assaults 
cost our army, in killed and wounded, 400 of our very best men. On 
the loth, his lordship received certain intelligence that Marmont was 
marching from Salamanca to join Soult with the whole of his forces, 
and that Drouet’s corps was advancing from Toledo, and would 
probably join Soult that very day. He therefore fell back, and took up 
a position on the heights near Campo Mayor, along the Portuguese 
frontier. Although the French brought together from 60,000 to 70,000 
infantry, and 8,000 horse, while Wellington, counting Portuguese and 
some Spaniards, had not more than 56,000, of which only 3,500 were 
horse, the two French marshals would not venture to attack him on 
those heights ; and after losing many days, Marmont, about the middle 
of July, separated from Soult, and marched back upon Salamanca. 
This rendered indispensable a corresponding movement to the north- 
ward on the part of Wellington ; and his lordship, leaving General 
Hill with one British division, and the Portuguese troops in the 
Alemtejo, marched back to his oil line of the Agueda, and established 
his head-quarters at Fuente Guinaldo. Here he was at no great 
distance from Ciudad Rodrigo, and, aiming at the recovery of that 
fortress, lie caused it to be watched. Towards the end of September, 
Marmont, having received large reinforcements from France, advanced 
to' the Agueda, and by his superioiity of numbeis, and especially of 
cavalry, obliged Wellington to withdraw to his old position on the 
Coa — whither the French did not choose to follow him. 

Meanwhile General Hill obtained signal successes in the south. 
Marshal Soult had gone back again to Seville, and thence to Cadiz, to 
have an eye upon the interminable blockade of the latter city. The 
French geneial, Gerard, was left near the Guadiana, at Arroyo Mo- 
linos ; and here, on the 28th of October, he was surprised, surrounded, 
and completely routed by llill, who took 1,500 men and several 
officers of rank prisoners, and seized the whole of his artillery, ammu- 
nition, stores, and baggage. General Hill then advanced to Merida, 
where he placed his troops in cantonments. In all Spanish Estrema- 
dura the French had now no firm footing except within the walls of 
Badajoz. 

Thus terminated the campaign of 1811. Lord Wellington in the 
couise of this year, besides having fumly established his complete pos- 
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session of Portugal, had, by his operations within the Spanish frontiers, 
given employment to two French armies, and prevented the French 
from acting with vigour either against Gallicia in the north, or against 
Cadiz in the south. He had more than redeemed his pledge and 
promise to retain possession of Portugal, and make it a point (Tappui 
lor future operations against the French in Spain, 
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Campaign of 1812. — Lord Wellington, from his head quarters at 
Frenada, had been preparing the means of recapturing the fortress of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. These care3 had occupied him ever since he retired 
before Soult in the preceding autumn. Great things were done 
secretly and without any noise. Under the appearance of repairing and 
fortifying Almeida, he had collected there a battering train, and 
abundant stores. A portable bridge on trestles was also constructed in 
the same place. lie also effected the formation of a commissariat waggon- 
train, with several bundled waggons constiucted for the purpose, in 
Older to supcr>ede the rude carts of Portuguese construction which had 
been hitherto used as a means of transport Tor the army, but which would 
have often proved quite ineffectual without the assistance of a large body 
of Spanish mules and muleteers, which followed all the movements of 
the divisions of the British army. By the exertions of the engineer 
officers, the river Douro had been rendered navigable as far as the con- 
fluence of the Agueda ; that is to say, forty miles higher than boats had 
ever before ascended it. All this was done with so little outward bustle 
and show, that Marmont does not seem to have anticipated any attack 
upon Ciudad Rodrigo, at least for the remainder of the winter. The 
French marshal had placed his army, the “ Army of Portugal,” in 
extensive cantonments about Placencia and Talavera, towards the 
Tagus, and had detached pait of it eastward towards La Mancha, and 
two divisions to the north, to occupy the Asturias. Suddenly Lord 
Wellington, on the 6th of January, moved his head-quarters forward to 
Gallegos, and on the Slh part of the army ciosscd the Agueda, and im- 
mediately invested Ciudad Rodrigo. 

That very night an external redoubt, on a hill, called the Great 
Teson, was stoimed by a party of our light division \ by the 15th two 
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Strongly fortified convents outside the walls were carried by assault, our 
second parallel was completed, and fresh batteries were established. 
Two practicable breaches were made on the 19th, and that very evening 
orders were given to storm the place. No time was to be lost, for 
Marmont was advancing to relieve the garrison. The assault was made 
by two breaches and by the gate of St. Jago, and in less than half an 
hour the Allies were in possession of, and formed on the ramparts, and 
then the French garrison surrendered. But ‘he fighting had been awful, 
hnd an accident had swelled our great lo.'S, General Mackinnon and 
many of his men having been blown up by the explosion of a magazine 
on the ramparts. General Craufurd, the gallant commander of the 
light division, was mortally wounded, and soon died ; General Van- 
deleur and Colonel Colborne were wounded less seriously, as was also 
Major G. Napier, who led one of the storming parties, and who was not hit 
for the first time. The total loss of the British and Portuguese amounted 
to about I,o0o killed and wounded. The loss of the garrison was about 
the same, besides 1,700 prisoners. More than 300 pieces of cannon, a 
battering train complete, an armoury of small arms, a well-stocked 
arsenal, and military stores of all descriptions, were found in the place. 
Marshal Marmont had collected 60,000 men, and had advanced as far 
as Salamanca, nothing doubling of success ; when, to his astonishment 
and dismay, he learned that the British flag was flying on the walls, 
that the trenches were filled in, and the breaches already in a defensible 
state. 

The Spanish Cortes assembled at Cadiz passed unanimously a vote of 
thanks to his lordship, and conferred on him the title of Duke of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. In England he was raised to the dignity of an earl of the 
United Kingdom, and Parliament, in addition to a vote of thanks to 
him and his brave army, annexed to the title an annuity of 2,000/. 
In the debate in the Lower House, when the grant was proposed, 
Mr. Canning stated that a revenue of 5,000/. a year had been granted 
to Lord Wellington by the Portuguese Government when they con- 
ferred upon him the title of Conde de Vimeira ; that as Captain- 
General of Spain, 5,000/. a year had been offered him, and 7,000/. 
as Marshal in the Portuguese service, all of which he had declined, saying, 
“ he would receive nothing from Spain and Portugal in their present 
state ; he had only done his duty to his country, and to his country 
alone he would look for reward.” 

Marshal Marmont retired again to Valladolid, his troops exhausted 
by forced marches which had no result, and himself unable to compre- 
hend what next objects his dangerous adversary might have in view. 

His lordship's first object of all was to take Bddajcz before Marmont 
and Sou It could unite for its defence. Having repaired the works 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, and handed over the command of the place to 
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a Spanish general on the 5th of March, he, on the afternoon of the 
same day, began to move to the south, leaving one division of his 
army on the Agueda. Again his preparations were carried on with 
all possible secrecy. The artillery for the siege was embarked at 
Lisbon for a fictitious destination, then transhipped at sea into small 
craft, in which it was' conveyed np the Setubal river to Alcacer do 
Sol, and thence by land across the Alemtejo to the banks of the 
Guadiana. In this manner fifty-two heavy guns and twenty-four- 
pounder howitzers, and an enormous quantity of powder, shot, and 
shell, were got up to Bodajoz before the French knew anything 
about it. But the exertions and anxieties all this had cost Lord 
Wellington, had nearly broken up even his iron constitution. 

On the 16th March our army crossed the G uadi ami, and Badajoz was 
immediately invested, while several of our divisions advanced to Llerena 
and Merida to cover the siege. 

When Lord Wellington thus sat down before Badajoz, its garrison 
consisted of 5,000 effective men, under the command of a most distin- 
guished engineer, Philippon, who had already defended the fortress with 
success, and who had been labouilng for many months to increase its 
strength and to provide means of destruction for its assailants. More 
guns had been mounted, more retrenchments made, more covered ways 
established, more shafts sunk, and more mines formed ; the place had 
been well provisioned, and nearly all the Spanish inhabitants had been 
expelled from it. Such was the condition of Badajoz when, limited 
both in time and means. Lord Wellington deteimined to attack it. 
Although his battering train was respectable, he was unprepaied to 
undertake a slow formal siege. Mortars he had none — his miners were 
few and inexperienced— and if his operations were delayed, an advance 
of the French armies, or even stoimy weather, must certainly interrupt 
the investment. 

While getting ready for hia fin»t assault on the outwoiks, liis lord- 
ship's attention was distracted and his spirit vexed by intelligence from 
the south. He received a letter from Don Carlos d’Espafla, stating 
that Ciudad Rodrigo was provisioned for only twenty-three days, that 
the garrison had no money, that the repairs of the works coula not be 
completed unless his lordship sent back some English workmen, and 
finally, that if Marmont should only establish a single division between 
the Coaand the Agueda, that place, whose reduction had cost so much 
British blood and treasure, must assuredly pass again into the hands of 
the French. Lord Wellington, who lmd reduced his own magazines to 
provision Ciudad Rodrigo, and who had almost emptied his military 
chest by leaving 12,000 dollars to repair the works, was justly incensed ; 
and he wrote to the incapable Don : “ The report which you make of 
Ciudad Rodrigo distresses me much. I had hoped that when, by the 
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labour of the British and Portuguese troops, and at the expense of the 
British Government, I bad in concert with General Castailos, improved 
and repaired the works of Ciudad Rodrigo, so that at all events the 
place was mode secure from a coup-de-main , and had left money in 
order to complete the execution of what our troops had not time to 
complete^ I should not have been told by your Excellency that, for want 
of the assistance of fifteen or twenty Bntish soldiers, who are artificers* 
and whose services are required for other objects essential to the cause 
of Spain, the whole business is at a stand'. Is it possible that your 
Excellency can be in earnest ? Is it possible that Castile cannot furnish 
fifteen or twenty stone-cutters, mason*, and carpenters for the repair of 
tliis important post? llow have all the great woiks been performed 
which we see in your country ? 

“ But your Excellency’s letter suggests this melancholy reflection that 
everything, as well of a militaiy as of a laborious nature, must be' per- 
formed by British soldiers In writing this letter to your Excel- 

lency, I no not mean to make any reproach. I wish only to place upon 
tecord the facts as they have occurred, and to show to your country, 
and to my country and to the world, that if this important place should 
fall, or if I should be obliged to abandon plans important to Spain, in 
order to go to its relief, the fault is not mine.” 

Five days after writing this letter, on the 25th of March, his lordship 
ordered an attack to be made on the Picut ina, an advanced post, sepa- 
rated from Badajoz by the small river Rivillas. That post was bravely 
carried by stoim ; and, on the 26th, two breachiag batteries opened a 
heavy fire on the town, in the midst of rainy, deplorable weather. 

In the meantime, Soult was collecting his disposable force at Seville 
for the lelief of the place, and Marmont, in order to effect a diversion, 
entered Portugal by Sabugal and Penamacor, and ravaged die country 
east of the Estrella. This compelled Lord Wellington to accelerate the 
operations of the siege. On the 6th of April, three breaches having 
become practicable, orders were given for the assault in the evening. 
The various divisions passed the glacis under a tremendous fire from the 
gairison, which gieally thinned their ranks; they descended into the 
ditch, and ascended the breaches, but here they found obstacles which 
appeared insuperable. Planks studded with iron spike-like harrows, 
and chevaux-de-frize formed of sword-blades, effectually stopped the 
way, and the ramparts and neighbouring buildings were occupied by 
light infantry, which showered their volleys upon the assailants. Shells, 
hand-grenade^, every kind of burning composition, and missiles of every 
sort, were hurled at them. At last (..bout the licyir of midnight) Lora 
Wellington ordered them to withdraw, just as a report came that General 
Picton's division had taken the castle by escalade, and soon after General 
Walker's brigade also enteicd the town by escalade on the side of the 
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01 iven$a gate. The other divisions then formed again for the attach of 
the breaches, when all resistance ceased. The French governor, 
Philippon, with a few hundred men, escaped across the Guadiana to Fort 
San Cnristoval, where he surrendered the following morning. Many 
excesses and outrages were committed by the soldiers, until severe mea- 
sures on the part of Lord Wellington restored order. The prisoners, 
however, were spared. 

“ Never,” says Colonel Jones, — *' probably never since the discovery 
of gunpowder, were men more seriously exposed to its action.” The 
loss of the Allies had been dreadful ; including the Portuguese, 72 officers 
and 963 men were killed, and 306 officers and 3,480 men wounded. 
Covered as they were, the French lost from 1,200 to 1,500 men during 
the siege and in the assault. Philippon, in surrendering with the sur- 
vivors of the garrison, gave up from 3,000 to 4,000 prisoners, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and English, who had been collected in Badajoz as a safe 
depdt. Wiiting to Colonel Torrens, the day after this dearly-bought 
triumph, his lordship said, — 11 Our loss has indeed been very great ; but 
I send you a letter to Lord Liverpool which accounts for it. 1 he truth 
is, that, equipped as we are, the British army is not capable of carrying 
on a long siege.” This letter to the Earl of Liverpool has not been 
found*; but from documents in the Ordnance Office, and from other 
sources, it appears that it recommended the immediate formation of a 
corps of sappers and miners ; the want of such an establishment with 
the army being a chief cause of the great loss of lives in our sieges. 

It was not until daybreak on the 7th of April, that his lordship was 
completely master of Badajoz. On the 8th, Sou It collected his army at 
Villafranca, between Llerena and Merida, at a short distance fiom 
Badajoz ; but hearing of the fall of that place, on the morning of the 
9th, long before daylight, he began to retreat once more to Seville. 
Again the French were warmly pursued by the British cavalry, who cut 
up SoulPs rear-guard at Villa Garcia. 

On the 13th of June, Wellington, having completed his preparations 
for an advance into Spain, broke up from his cantonments with about 
40,000 men, leaving General Hill on the Tagus, near Almaraz, with 
about 12,000 more. On the 17th, he appeared before Salamanca, to 
the surprise of Marmont, who retired on his approach; leaving about 
800 French in some forts constructed on the ruins of convents, which 
commanded the only biidge which crossed th£ river Tonnes into the 
town. The Allied Army forded the river and entered Salamanca, to 
the great joy of its inhabitants who had been scandalously treated by 
the enemy. Ilis lordship himself wrote, — M They have now been 
suffering for moie than three years, during which time the French, 
among other acts of violence and oppression, have destroyed thirteen 
out of twenty-five convent-?, and twenty-two of twenty-five colleges 
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which existed in this celebrated seat of learning.” The convent foits, 
which were found to be of great strength, were immediately invested 
by General Clinton's division ; Marmont retired to Toro on the Douro, 
and the British advance took up a position at San Christoval, a few 
miles in front of Salamanca. In a rash attempt to carry the forts by 
escalade, Major-General Bowes was slain, and 120 men were killed or 
wounded. On the 20th, Marmont, wheeling round, came in front of 
oujr position at San Christoval, and made t demonstration with his 
cavalry, which brought on a skirmish, bubnotning more. The French 
marshal remained in our front all that night ana all the next day, and 
on the following night established a post on our right flank, the pos- 
session of which would have deprived Wellington of an advantage 
which might eventually be of importance. Accordingly, on the follow- 
ing morning, the 22nd, that post was attacked by the hero of Barrosa, 
General Sir Thomas Graham, who drove the French from the ground 
immediately with some loss. “Our troops conducted themselves re- 
markably well in this affair, which took place in the view of every man 
of both armies.” Marmont retired during that night ; and on the 
following evening lie posted his army with its right on some heights, 
its centre at Aldea Kubia, and its left on the Tormes. There was no 
mistaking his intention — he wanted to communicate with and aid the 
garrisons in the convent forts at Salamanca, by the left bank of the 
Tormes. Wellington changed his front, and extended his troops so as 
to cover Salamanca completely, retaining the power of crossing and 
recrossing the Tormes, and of concentrating his army on any one 
point at a short notice. More than once Marmont made a false 
move, and exposed himself to attack ; but, for the present, his adver- 
sary did not think it advisable to avail himself of his opportunities. 
Every efTort that Marmont could make for the relief of the forts was 
completely baffled ; those forts had all surrendered or been taken by 
the 27th ; and thereupon the marshal retreated once more. In the 
beginning of July, Marmont was in a strong position on the northern 
tank of the Douro, and Wellington in lines on the southern bank of 
that river, the Biitish and Portuguese facing the French. Marmont, 
who is taxed with being rather too fond of displaying his skill in 
detecting the movements of large masses of men, changed front re- 
peatedly, marched and countermarched, and peiplexed his own people 
far more than his at^p opponent by numeious and complicated 
manoeuvres. In the interval, the French marshal was reinforced by 
tymnet's division, which had matched from the Asturias, not without 
having been harassed by the guerillas* On the nth of July, Marmont 
threw two divisions across the Douro at Toro, wheh Wellington moved 
his army to the left to concentrate it on the Guarefla, an affluent 
of the Douro. On the same night, the two French divrions recrossed 
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the Douro where they had crossed it in the morning, and then Mannont, 
with his whole army, ascended the northern bank of the river to 
Totdesillas. Here he again crossed over to the southern bank, and 
thence, making a forced march, assembled at Nava del Key on the 
17th. On the 18th, he attempted to cut off Wellington’s right wing ; 
but his troops were repulsed by the charges of the British and Hano- 
verian cavalry, and the smart advance of the British and Portuguese 
light infantry. By his manoeuvres, however, Marmont had now suc- 
ceeded in re-establishing his communications with Joseph Buonaparte 
and the army of the centre, which was advancing from Madrid to join 
him. 

The two armies of Mannont and Wellington were now in line on 
the opposite banks of the narrow Guarefia. But on the 20th, the 
French marshal crossed that stream on Wellington’s right, and 
advanced towards the Tormes, in the design of cutting off his commu- 
nications with Salamanca and Ciudad Rodrigo. This must not be 1 
Wellington's columns were in motion as soon ns Marmonl's, and during 
part of that day’s match, the two hostile armies moved towards 
the Tormes in parallel line*, and within half cannon-shot of each other. 
This striking spectacle lias been described by several British officers 
who were eye-witnesses. 

" A sight more glorious, and more solemn, war does not’ often pre- 
sent. Ninety thousand combatants marched side by side, as it were, 
^without collision, each ho^t admiimg the array of its opponent, all 
eyes eager in their gaze, and all cars attent for the signal sound of 
battle.” 

. •' Nothing intervened to obstruct a view of the columns of enemies 
that thus continued to pursue their course without the least obstacle to 
prevent their coming into instantaneous contact ; for the slightest 
divergement from either line of match towards the other, would have 
brought them within musketiy distance. I have always considered 
this day’s march as a very extraordinary scene, only to have occurred 
from the generals opposed commanding highly disciplined armies, each 
at the same time pui suing an object from which he was 1.0I to be for an 
instant abstracted by minor circumstances ; the French marshal pi easing 
forward to aiiive fust on the Tormes Lord Wellington following his 
motions, and steadily a ihering to the defensive, until substantial icasons 

appeared to demand the adoption of a men* decided conduct 

No spectator would have imagined that the two immense moving 
columns that filled the whole country, and seemed interminable — be.rg 
lost to the eye in dust and distance— composed two armies, animated 
with earnest desires for the deduction of each other, but who, although 
possessed of numerous artillery and cavalry, were persevering 00 their 
^ay, os if by mutual consent refraining from serious hostility, until 
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arrived at the arena destined for the great trial, to which either was now 
advancing with confidence and without interruption.” 

On the 21 st of July, both Marmont and Wellington crossed the 
Tonnes, the Allied Army passing by the bridge of Salamanca, the 
French by the folds higher up the river. Night closed in before this 
passage was completed ; and our troops had scarcely reached their 
bivouacs, ere a tremendous thunderstorm commenced. The rain fell in 
tprients, the most vivid flashes of lightning were succeeded by instan- 
taneous peals of thunder. A more violent clash of the elements had 
seldom been witnessed. General Le March ant’s brigade of cavalry had 
halted ; the men, dismounted, were seated or lying on the ground, 
holding their horses, which, alarmed by the storm, snorted and started 
with such violence that many of them broke loose, and galloped across 
the country in all directions.. “This dispersion, and the frightened 
horses, passing without riders in a state of wildness, added to the awful 
effect of the tempest ; nor was the situation in which we were otherwise 
placed one of great brightness.” 

The storm died away in the night. The rising sun of the 22nd shone 
upon the two hostile armies in their near positions, and upon many a 
brave soldier who was not to see the setting of that sun. The British 
general had placed his troops in a position the left of which rested on 
the 'formes, below the ford of Santa Martha, and the right on one of 
two steep hills which rise abiuptly in the midst of the plain, and from 
their similarity and contiguity are called Dos Arapiles. The French 
marshal nearly faced him, occupying the heights of Lapefia, holding 
the village of Calvnrnsso de Aiiba, and inclining his left towards the 
roads leading to Ciudad Rodrigo. 

Soon after dawn skirmishing began, and this was followed by the 
advance of a strong French detachment, which seized the more distant 
and stronger of the two hills, called Arapiles. The right of Wellington's 
position being thus rather open to annoyance, his lordship instantly 
extended it en potence to the heights behind the village of Arapiles, ana 
occupied that hamlet with light infantiy. Still persevering in his 
attempt to turn our right, or make Wellington believe he might turn it, 
and get on the Ciudad Rodrigo road, Marmont, after a variety of evolu- 
ti ms and manoeuvres, in which many hours wcio consumed, began to 
extend his troops considerably to his left. This manoeuvre— accompanied 
with a great display, with a noisy cannonade, and a cloudy cover of 
skirmishers — was performed by the marshal upon some heights, not 
ajpovc half a mile in front of the British. No sooner was Wellington 
fully aware of the error which Mai.nont was committing by over- 
extending and weakening his line, than he uttered a joyful exclamation, 
nnd made dispositions for the attack. It was row two o'clock in the 
afternoon. Ignorant of our great Captain’s intention, the French were, at 
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this moment, engaged in a partial combat with a detachment of our 
Guards, which held the viHage of Arapiles, and resisted all effoits to 
dislodge them. Wellington hod disposed his division 1 * so as to turn the 
French left, and to attack them in front at the same time. 

Suddenly our 3rd division, under General Packenham, supported by 
two brigades of artillery and several squadrons under d’ Urban, rapidly 
and steadily ascended the ridge occupied by Marmont's extreme left, 
formed line across the flank of the French, and then moved on towards 
the centre of the enemy, driving everything before- him. 11 Wherever 
the French attempted to make a stand, they were charged with the 
bayonet ; the cavalry at the same time charged the enemy in front, and 
the whole left wing of the French made a disorderly retreat towards 
their right, leaving many killed and wounded behind, and about 3,000 
prisoners. Meantime the 4th and 5th divisions, after a very severe 
struggle, succeeded in driving in the centre of the enemy, whose right, 
however, remained unbroken, when General Clause), who, having 
joined the French army that day, succeeded to the command in conse- 
quence of Marshal Marmont being wounded, withdiew his troops with 
great skill, and formed them in a new position, nearly at light angles 
with the original one. His cavalry was numerous, and his artillery 
formidable. Lord Wellington directed a fiesh attack, and the 6th 
division, ascending to the enemy’s position, under a sweeping fire of 
artillery and musketry, gained the level ground, when they charged with 
the bayonet, aud the 4th division coming up at the same time, the 
French abandoned the ground in great confusion, retreating towards 
Alba deTormes, followed clo-.elv by the Biitish, till night stopped the 
pursuit, which was renewed by the cavalry on the morning of the 23rd. 
The cavalry came up wnh the French rear near La Setna, when three 
battalions surrendered, being forsaken by their own cavalry. Clausel 
retired by Pefiar&nda to Arevalo, whence he took the direction of Valla- 
dolid. The loss of the French was very severe ; three generals killed, 
four wounded ; one general, six field-officers, 130 officers of inferior 
rank, and between 6,000 and 7,000 men taken prisoners, besides two 
eagles. Their total loss in killed and wounded could not be ascer- 
tained. 'lhe Allies had 694 killed, and 4,270 wounded ; but the pro- 
portion of officers was very great. General Le Marchant was killed, 
and GeneiaL Boiesfoid, Leith, Ode, Cotton, and Spry weic wounded. 
The consequences of the\ictoryof Salamanca were considerable; but 
they would have l>een much greater if the promised Anglo-Sicili.m 
expedition had l>e<-n sent in time, and in sufficient numbers, to the 
eastern coast of Spain. The French would then, probably, have be'&n 
obliged to withdraw to the Lbro. But the expedition arrived late, and 
then consisted only of 6,000 men, and effected little or nothing. Yet 
the ultimate though not immediate results of the victory of Salamanca 
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were great, and a French historian, generally very warm in the cause 
of Napoleon, does not hesitate to attribute to the military and political 
consequences of that battle the ultimate loss of Spain by the French. 
(Thibaudeau, “ Histoire de l’Empire,” ch. 83.) Among the political 
consequences must be reckoned the obliteration of any tendency that 
there might have been in the minds of some of the influential men in 
Spain, and even in the Cortes, to give up the English alliance, and 
matte their peace with King Joseph, on conditron of his acknowledging 
the constitution proclaimed by the Cortes assembled at Cadis in March 
of that year. 

Having crossed the Douro, Lord Wellington reached Valladolid on 
the 30th of July, Clausel clearing out of that city on his lordship's 
approach, and continuing his retreat towards Burgos, with almost in- 
credible speed. The British general entered Valladolid amidst the 
rejoicing of the people, and there captured seventeen pieces of artilleiy, 
considerable stores, and 800 sick and wouuded French, left behind by 
Clausel. The priests would have made processions and have sung 
Te Deum , as had been done at Salamanca, but Wellington had no lime 
to spare. Joseph Buonaparte, with all the tioops he could muster at 
Madrid and pick up on his road (in all, he had about 20,000 men), had 
marched from the Escurial on the 21st of July, the day before the 
battle of Salamanca, to join Marmont. On ari iving at Arevalo, Joseph, 
to his consternation, heard of Mavmont’s defeat; and thereupon he 
changed his route, striking off by the right to Segovia to attempt a 
diversion in favour of Clausel and the retreating at my. Lord Welling- 
ton, therefore, quitted Valladolid the day after he arrived at it, recrossed 
the Douro, and marched against Joseph, leaving a foice on the Douro 
to watch Clausel. 

On the 12th of August, Wellington entered Madrid, and was received 
with enthusiastic acclamations. Jle rode instantly through the town to 
reconnoitre the defences of the Retiro palace, where Joseph had left 
a weak gairison, which surrendered on the morning of the 14th, and 
put into his lordship's possession 20,000 stand of arms, 180 pieces of 
ordnance, and military stores of eicry description. 

Now all was joy in Madrid. I quote from an officer who was pre- 
sent. “ The entire population poured into the streets and squares; 
every tongue was loosened ; on all sides were heard the accents of joy ; 
laurels and flowers decorated the gay scene ; tapestry and carpets were 
hung from the balconies ; holiday dresses were put on ; holiday greet- 
ings were given ; and the holiday smiles of men, women and childicn 
repaid the army for all its toils. But Wellington f \vas more especially 
the object of their praise and honour: wherever he appeared, cries 
rent the air of * Long live the Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo ! ’ 1 Long live 
Wellington !' Green boughs, and flowers, and shawls were strewn 
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before his horse's feet. Here it should be recorded, that when, upon 
the 22nd of August, the 'new council waited upon him with all the 
ceremonies of state to offer to him a congratulatory address as Duke of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, conceived in those glowing terms which are fitting 
towards a deliverer, Wellington replied with simple dignity and un- 
affected modesty; nor dirl he notice in his reply their proud and 
swelling enumeration of his great successes, further than by one line — 
‘The events of war are in the hands of Providence.’ In this spirit he 
looked back upon his past achievements ; in this spirit he contemplated 
the severe trials and arduous duties which coming events might yet 
impose on him.” 

The municipal authoiities gave a grand bull-fight in his honour, and 
when he appeared in the amphitheatre on the seat which had been 
usually occupied by royalty, the air rang with the prolonged shouts of 
more than 12,000 spectators. “ He could no.t walk abroad by daylight, 
because of the pressure of the multitudes who gathered round him ; 
even in the dark, when he went into the Prado, though he and his 
suite were dressed in blue greatcoats in hopes of escaping notice, they 
were generally recognised and followed by crowds, the women pressing 
to shake hands, and some even to embrace them.” 

The situation of Lord Wellington at Madrid was, however, critical. 
ClausePs army in the north had been largely reinforced, and Soult, and 
Suchet, and King Joseph, by forming a junction, might advance from 
the south, and thus the Allies would be attacked by a combined force 
nearly treble in number to their own. The Anglo-Sicilian expedition 
on "the eastern coast was a disappointment and a failure ; instead of 
1 2, coo or 15,000 men, only 6,000 came from Sicily ; of these a good 
part were unreliable foreign auxiliaries, and now the whole force was 
cooped up in Alicante, and could not effect any powerful diversion. 
There was no Spanish force of any magnitude upon which Lord 
Wellington could depend' for field opeiations. The Gallician army 
under' Santocildes, which was the most effective Spanish corps, after 
taking Astorga, had advanced towaids Zamora, but was driven back 
by Clause!, Ballasteros, who commanded a .Spanish force in Andalusia, 
refused to be directed by Lord Wellington, and O’Donnell had been 
defeated in Valencia by Suchet, and driven into Murcia. In Castile 
and at Madrid, Lord Wellington heard many expressions of good-will, 
but no active exertions were made in the common cause. The country 
was exhausted, the people appeared disheaiiened, and the British 
Commander-in-Chief could not realize at Madnd, upon drafts on tLe 
British Treasury, a sum of money adequate to his most pressing wants. 

Nothing was heard of General Castafios, who had promised to join 
his lordship soon after the battle of Salamanca, Before he had been 
twelve days in Madrid, Wellington wrote : “I do not espest much 
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from their exertions; notwithstanding all we have done for them. 
They cry Viva, and are very fond of us, and hate the French ; but they 
are in general the most incapable of useful exertion of all the nations 
that I have known : the most vain, and at the same time the most 
ignorant, particularly of military affairs, and above all, of military 
affairs in tneir own country .** The constitution made by the Cortes at 
Cadiz had been proclaimed in Madrid, as in the other liberated cities ; 
a regency, restricted by parliamentary vo f _s, had been formed ; and 
the affair* of government were supposed to be conducted on constitu- 
tional principles ; but it was not found that government appointments 
were made upon purer motives, or that better men were named than 
under the old absolutism of the Bourbon monarchs. His lord&hip 
repeatedly complained that the appointments to offices, and great 
situations and military commands, were given to inefficient persons and 
to men without character. “ What,” said he, “can be done for this 
lost nation ? As for raising men or supplies, or taking any one measure 
to enable them to carry on the war, that is out of the question. Indeed, 
there is nobody to excite them to exertion, or to take advantage of the 
enthusiasm of the people, or of their enmity against the French. Even 
the guerillas are getting quietly into the large towns, and amusing them- 
selves, or collecting plunder of a better and more valuable descilption ; 
and nobody looks forward to the .exertions to be made, whether to 
improve or to secure our advantage. 

" This is a faithful picture of the state of affairs, and though I still 
hope to be able to maintain our position in Castile, and even to improve 
our advantages, I shudder when I reflect upon the enormity of the task 
which I have undertaken, with inadequate powers myself to do anything, 
and without assistance of any kind from the Spaniards, or, I may say, 
from any individual of the Spanish nation.” 

To other annoyances at this crisis of the war to which his lordship was 
exposed, the following must be mentioned : — The Portuguese Govern- 
ment had an old money- claim upon the Spanish Government; and, 
instead of providing funds for the maintenance of their own troops, they 
made an arrangement to take provisions in lieu of cash ; the Spaniards 
were to support the Portuguese troops ; and, when their own armies were 
half starved, they undertook to feed another 1 If the Portuguese army 
had been left to depend upon this precious bargain, it must have been 
disbanded. But Lord Wellington, with his habitual promptness and 
firmness, ordcicd the suspension of the subsidies which England was 
•paying to Portugal, and this brought the regency at Lisbon to their 
senses. « 

In every sense, for Wellington to remain at Madrid was impracticable ; 
he must either advance to the noith against Clausel, or to the south 
Against Soult, and he determined on the first of these movements, for the 
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purpose of striking ft blow at Clausel before the French in (he south and 
oast could advance to his support. Leaving two divisions at Madrid, he 
inarched with the remainder, on the xst of September, for Valladolid, 
which he entered on the 7th, and, continuing his march towards Burgos, 
was joined at Valencia by the Spanish army of Gallicia, which scarcely 
mustered 10,000 men, undisciplined and deficient in equipment On the 
19th, the Allied Army entered Burgos, and the French, under General 
Souliam, who had assumed the command in the north, fell back to 
Briviesca, leaving 2,000 men, under General Dubreton, in the castle of 
Burgos, strong by its position, which had been fortified with care. 

The possession of that fort was necessary for the security of the Allied 
Army in its present advanced and exposed position, and Lord Wellington 
directed it to be invested forthwith, though he was ill furnished with 
siege-artillery. A horn-work on a hill, which commanded several of the 
works of the castle, was carried by assault. The fort itself was battered, 
but with little effect, and sapping was then resorted to. On the 29th, a 
breach being effected in the outer wall by the explosion of a mine, an 
attempt was mode to storm it, but failed. Another breach was effected 
in like manner on the evening of the 4th of October, and being stormed 
with success, the besiegers were established wiihin the exterior line of 
the works of the castle. The garrison made two sorties, by which they 
materially injured the works of the Allies, and occasioned them great 
loss. Want of ammunition gieatly retarded the operations of the siege. 
A breach at last being effected, by mining, in the second line on the i8th, 
orders were given to storm it. A detachment of the King’s German 
Legion carried the breach, and a detachment of the Guaids succeeded in 
esealdding the line ; but the enemy bi ought such a fire upon them from 
the third line and from the body of the castle, and attacked tlihjn with 
numbers so superior before they could be supported, that they were 
obliged to retire with considerable loss. General Dubr^on had made a 
brave stand and a skilful icsistance, but 110 bravery or fcitill could have 
saved the castle in the face of so bold and pcrsevei ing ten enemy. But 
now the French army of the north advanced with evident intention 
to raise the siege ; and at the same time Lord Wellington learned fiom 
General Hill that the armies of the south aud centre, which, being 
united, mustered 70,000 strong, were advancing from Valencia towards 
the Tagus, and that the Spanish General Ballesteros had not assumed 
a position in La Mancha winch the Spanish Government, at Lord Wel- 
lington’s suggestion, had directed him to take, in order to intercept the 
enemy’s movements. The British commander was therefore under th^ 
painful necessity of abandoning the siege of Burgos, and of effecting a 
retrograde movement in order to draw near to General Hill, who, at the 
approach of Soult, abandoned Madrid, and retired slowly towards 
Salamanca. On the 21st of October the siege of Burgos was raised, and 
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Lord Wellington retired in good order to Valencia, and was joined by a 
brigade from England under Lord Dalhousie, which had landed at 
Corunna. The French, under Souham, repeatedly attacked the rear-guard 
of the Allies until they reached the Douro at Tudeia, when Souhain 
halted, waiting to be joined by Soult from the south. Lord Wellington 
continued his retreat to the Tormes, being joiued on the 3rd of 
November by General Sir Rowland Hill. 

On the 8ih of November, the Allies took up their old position on the 
heights of San Christoval, in front of Salamani'r. On the toth, Souham 
and Soult joined their forces, which amounted to 75, 000 infantry and 
12,000 cavalry, whilst Lord Wellington’s army did not exceed 48,000 
infantry and 5,000 cavaliy. On the 14th, the French crossed the 
Tonnes in force near Lucinas. Lord Wellington took position at the 
Arapiles, being the ground of his foimer victory ; but as the enemy, 
through his superiority of numbers, and especially of cavalry, was in 
motion to intercept his communications with Ciudad Rodrigo, he with- 
drew through Salamanca, and continued his retreat towards the Agneda. 
The French might have given battle at Salamanca — and did not As 
he moved from the Arapiles, Wellington saw them still fortifying the 
position they had taken up — so cautious had they been rendered by 
his lordship^s skill and successes, and by their own defeats and 
reverses. 

Putting the Allied Army in march in three columns, and crossing the 
Zurguen, which Sir Edward Paget had guarded, and then turning and 
passing the enemy’s left flank, his lordship encamped the night of the 
15th on the Valmnza, On the following day, the 16th of November, 
the French followed bis movements with immense masses of cavalry and 
a considerable body of infantry ; but they did not attempt to press upon 
his rear. On the 17th, they took advantage of the ground to cannonade 
our light division, which formed the rear-guard, and was now com- 
manded by General Altcn, on its passage over the river, and caused it 
some loss. In the course of the same day. General Sir Edward Paget, 
who had ridden to the rear to discover the cause of some delay in the 
march of the 7th division of infantry, was surpnsed, when on the top of 
a hill, with a spy-glass in his hand, and was taken prisoner by some 
Italian cavalry which issued from a wood. I was well acquainted with 
the offieer who had the principal share in this capture. It was Don 
Marc Antonio Colonna, son of the Prince of Stigliano, a branch of the 
most ancient and noble family of the Colonna, long settled in the 
kingdom of Naples. He discovered, with his glass, an English general 
oflfber on the top of a hill, and, galloping to the spot, surrounded the 
base of the hill, t have often heard him give a graphic and touching 
account of the behaviour of the stately and gallant veteran, who had 
already lost an arm, and was very short-sighted. S.r Edward, upon 
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first seeing the dragoons, pat spurs to his horse, and would have galloped 
down the hill, but Colonita cried out that it was surrouuded, that escape 
was impossible, that the attempt might lead to destruction ; and, as he 
closed upon him with several troopers, Sir Edward presented his sword 
and surrendered* tTpon learning the capture, Lord Wellington wrote 
tKe following considerate, delicate, warm-hearted, and nobly character- 
istic letter 

“HcaJ-qu&rters, 19th Nov. x8xa. 

“ My dear Paget— 

“I did not hear of your misfortune till more than an hour after it had 
occuried, nor was I certain of it till the enemy attacked our rear-guard, # 
and the firing had continued for some time, and I found you were not 
on the field ; and you will judge of my concern by the sense which I 
hope you feel 1 entertain of the cordial assistance which I received from 
you duiing the slioit time that you have been with us. 

“ I cannot account for your misfoitune, excepting that you were alone, 
and could not see the approach of the enemy’s cavaliy. 

’“That which must now be done, is to endeavour to obtain your 
exchange. 

“I have no French general officer in the Peninsula ; but I beg you 
to make it known to the king and to the Duke of Dalmatia, that I will 
engage that any gcneial officer they will name shall be sent from 
England to France m exchange for you. If you should find that there 
is any prospect of your being exchanged, I recommend to you to 
endeavour to prevail upon the king not to send you to France. It is 
not necessary to enter into the reason for giving you this advice. If 
the king or the Duke, of Dalmatia will not name an officer to be 
exchanged for you. the sooner you arc sent to France the bettfer. 

11 1 send you some money — 200/. I will take care of your friend 
Morley* You cannot conceive how much I regret your loss. This is 
the second time I have been deprived of your assistance, at an early 
period after you had joined us, and I am almost afraid to wish to have 
you again ; but God knows with what pleasure I shall hear of your being 
libei ated, and shall see you with us. 

“ Believe me, &c., 

( Signed) “ Welling ton. 

“ Lieut. -General thj Hon. Sir E. Paget, K.U. 

P.S.— “Let me know your wishes on any subject, and they shall be 
cafric l into execution. ” 

On the l$th, the day after losing brave Pagot, Lord Wellingtdh, 
without let or hindrance, established his hcad-quartcra at Ciudad 
kodr go, the French having kept at a cautious distance all that day. 
Soult, in fact, after lie had crossed the Tormes, made no serious move- 
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msnt, being called upon by Joseph to send some troops into old Castile. 
** I believe, too/' said his lordship, "that the enemy require repose as 
much, if not more, than we do ; and that their immense numbeis ore 
rather embarrassing to them in a countty already exhausted. But I am 
not quite certain that they do not propose to penetrate into Portugal 
this winter. I hope the enterprise will end fatally to them; but. our 
troops will suffer a good deal if they are to have a winter campaign, 
and if the weather should continue as severe as it has been since the 15th 
jof November.” 

The main army of the British and Portuguese were now distributed 
in their old quarters within the frontiers of Portugal, their left resting at 
Lamego on the Douro, whilst General Hill’s coips moved into Spanish 
Jlstremadura, into cantonments, near Coria, and towards the Tagus, 
placing strong posts at the passes of Banos and Bejar. The campaign 
of 1812 was terminated. 

Campaign of 1S13. — Dining the winter and spring months discipline 
was restored and improved, our officers profiled by the lesson which had 
been given to them by their great leader ; and our army was in admi- 
rable condition, and in high spirits before its sei vices were required. 
By command of his lordship, the large lumbering iron camp-kettles were 
no longer to be used, and the mules which had hitherto carried them 
were now to carry tents for the soldiers, livery company was to have 
three tent*. Thus the men off duty would always be provided with 
some cover in the field, which would save many casualties fiom sickness. 
Moreover, expedition in preparing their food as well as real comfort 
was gained by issuing small kettles, and dividing the companies into 
small messes. These changes were vast improvements, promoting com- 
fort and health in a manner not before thought of in our armies. In 
this winter, also, a pontoon train lmd been prepared to accompany the 
line of march in the next campaign. ' 

The grand army of Buonaparte had perished in Russia. Taken as a 
mass, the men who had formed it were veterans in ciime as well as in 
war. “ CVtait urn ract gang rente qui vclait plus bonne qu'h tnottrir! *’ 

The Russian catnstionhe not only prevented Buonaparte from rein- 
forcing his marshals in Spain, but it also obliged him to recall the best 
of them, and the only one among them whose generalship had cost Lord 
Wellington any very seiious thoughts. This, of course, was Marshal 
Soult, who, early in the year, was removed from the Peninsula to oppose 
the Russians, then about to advance through Germany to the banks of 
the Rhine and the old frontier of Branco. Soult, however, took only 
^20,000 men with him, thus leaving about 70,000 to oppose Wellington, 
besides the army of Suchet in the eastern provinces. “ The army of 
Portugal,’* as it continued to be called, was now placed under the com- 
mand of General Reille, who had his head-quarters at Valladolid ; the 
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“ Army of the Centre,” under Drouet, was distributed round Madrid ; 
and the “ Army of the South" had its head-quarters at Toledo. All 
these forces were nominally under the command of King Joseph ; but as 
Joseph was no soldier, and never could learn to be one, he was assisted 
by Marshal Jourdan, who could only have earned his great reputation of 
former days by being opposed to incompetent or unfaithful commanders. 
General Clauscl and Fov, commanded sepaiate divisions in Arragon and 
Biscay. Before the campaign began, Andalusia and Estremadura in 
the south, and Gallicia and Asturias in the north, were entirely fiee 
fiom the French. 

Doing at last that which they ought to have done at first, the Spanish 
Provisional Government, with the consent and approbation of the 
Cortes, had appointed Loid Wellington to be commander-in-chief of the 
Spanish armies, and had taken some measures to improve the discipline 
and effectiveness of their troops. As, however, the Regency had hardly 
any money except the subsidies they received fioin England, these things 
remained only as so many good intentions. Nor weie the pnde and 
ignorance of the Spanish commanding ofliceis, and the sluthfulness and 
inciocility of their troops, evils that could be icuiedtcu of a sudden, or in 
the course of one trying campaign. And, thcicloic, the only army upon 
which Wellington could firmly icly for tield opeiation«, consisted of 
about 63,000 British and Portuguese infanliy, amt about 6,000 cavaliy. 

It was the middle of May before his lordship took the field. Then, 
breaking up from his Poituguese cantonments, lie put his army in 
motion for Spain in three separate bou.es ; the left under Sir Thomas 
Graham, the hero of Barrosa ; the right under the indefatigable Hill ; 
and the centre under his own immediate command. The combined 
movements of these three divisions were admirably managed, and with- 
out precision and perfect concert such movements never succeed. His 
lordship directed Giaham to pass to the north of the Domo at Lamcgo, 
and march through Tras-os-Montes to Braganza ami Zamora, and thence 
upon Valladolid, thus securing the position along the northern bank of 
the Douro, which the enemy had taken up, and which, with great 
pains, they had been strengthening. The French were taken completely 
l>y surprise, never having anticipated this movement through Tra^-os- 
Montes. Graham reached the lCsIa, an affluent of the Douro, without 
meeting a foe. On the 1st of June, having crossed the Esla, Giaham 
encamped near Zamora, the French retreating beiore him. On the Bame 
day, Lord Wellington came up from Salamanca, and joined Giaham. 
On the morrow, the 2nd of June, these two ieunitcd columns were in 
full march for Val adohd, the French column sttd retiring. On the* 
311I, General Hill, who had crossed the Douro at Toro, came up with his 
division, and the Alii. cl Army was also joined by several Spanish corps. 

As Lord Wellington advanced, Joseph Buonapaitc fled from Madrid, 
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folr the last of many times. He was followed by his court and retainers 
who hastily packed up whatever they could carry off with them. The 
French army retired to Burgos, where they had strengthened the works 
of the castle. But on the 12th of June, Wellington being near at hand, 
they abandoned Burgos, blew up the fortifications, and retreated to the 
Ebro. This line, so much nearer to their own frontlets, the French 
thought thev could defend, and they threw a strong garrison into the 
foi tress of Pancorvo, a little in advance of the river. They were much 
jnistaken. Taking care of the lives of his n ;n, avoiding the fortress and 
everything which rendered the passage of the Ebro dangerous or difficult, 
and finding out a new road across a rugged country, towards the sources 
of the Ebro, his lordship completely turned their position on the river, 
and drove the French back upon Vittorio, after a sharp affair on the 
mountain side near Osma. The French were now cut off from the sea- 
coast, and their immediate evacuation of all the ports in that part of 
Spain, excepting Santona and Bilbao, was one of the important results, 
l'oitugal was no longer to be the dep6t for Wellington’s supplies ; anew 
base of operations was obtained, and the Tagus was abandoned for the 
sea-coast of Biscay. 

By the 20th of June, the whole of the Allied Army was beyond the 
Ebio, and concentrated near the picturesque old town of Vittoria, within 
sight of the ground on which Edwaid the Black Prince, in the olden 
time, had gained a splendid victory over the best troops of France. The 
\\ hole of the 20th was employed by Wellington in closing up his columns, 
and in reconnoitring the positions of the French. 

The day before, on the 19th, the enemy, commanded by Joseph and 
Jourdan, had taken up strong ground in front of the town, their left 
resting upon the heights which terminate at La Puebla de Arganzon, and 
extending from thence across the valley of the Zadorra, in front of 
the village of Arinez, the right of their centre occupying a height 
which commanded all the valley to the Zadorra, and tlieir right being 
stationed near to the walls of Vittoria, being destined to defend 
the passages of the river Zadorra. The French had also a reserve, in 
rear of their left, at the village of Gomerha. By this disposition they 
covered the three great roads from Madrid, Bilbao and Logrono, which 
unite at Vittoria. The two hostile armies were nearly equal in numbers, 
amounting to from 73,000 to 75,000 eacli. The French lay on their 
arms as it confident that they could maintain their ground. The evening 
and the night passed quietly away ; but early on the 21st of June, the 
glorious battle of Vittoria was begun. 

Loid Wellington moved his aimy for the attack in three great divi- 
sions. The left, under General GHiam, was directed by a ciicuftous 
movement to turn the enemy's right across the*Bilbao road, and cut off 
his retreat to France by the Bayonne road ; the right, under General 
llill, was to commence the action by crossing the river Zadorra where 
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tbe road from Madrid to Vittoiia intersects the river, and to attack the 
enemy's left on the high ridge behind the village of Subijana de Alava ; 
and the centre, consisting of the 3rd, 4th, 7th, and light divisions, in two 
columns, was to attack the French centre. Hill’s advance being the 
first to get into action, obtained possession of the ridge of La Puebla, 
on which the enemy’s left leaned. Marshal Jourdan made repeated 
and desperate effoits to recover the lidge; hut all was in vain, ami 
Hill’s battalions, among whom was a Spanish brigade under General 
Murillo, kept possession of that important post throughout the battle. 
The contest here was, however, dreadfully severe, and our loss con- 
siderable. Murillo was wounded, but remained on the field ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Hon. II. Cadogan was mortally wounded, but would not be 
removed. Under cover of the possession of these well-defended heights, 
the rest of Sir Rowland Hill’s division successively crossed the Zadorra, 
and attacked and gamed the village of Subijana de Alava, which also 
stood on a height. Here, too, the French made de-perate efforts to 
dislodge the Allies. The combat was of the deadliest. In the mean- 
while, our other two columns of attack were coming up, or round, lhit 
of a sudden Lord Wellington, with the centic, was seen to pause. The 
French believed then, and reported afterward*, that Wellington was 
awed by their determined countenance, and that, for ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour, his column of attack wavered and tripidnted. Even 
English writers, who might have been better infouned, took up and 
repeated the same tale. It was a pure fable. There was no wavering 
or trepidation whatever; but General Sir George Murray, the admirable 
quartet master-general, knowing that Graham would require a little more 
time to get into action, lode up to tltc Commander -in -Chief, and advised 
him to wait a short quai ter of an hour. Ol this fact I was assured by 
Sir G. Murray himself, at the Oulnancc Office in 1845, not many months 
before his lamented death. The difficult nature of the country prevented 
communication between our three sevcial columns, so that, tor a short 
time, the centre knew neither what was doing by the right, nor by the 
left. But in the end everything went well, and the combined move- 
ments were executed with what might be called a rare precision, both as 
to place and time. As the divisions forming our centre ctossedthe river, 
the scene exhibited to tho-e on the \v ights w a-. one of the most animating 
ever beheld by soldiers. “ The u hole country,” say*, one, who was both 
an actor and a spectator, “seemed to be filling with troop-.; the sun 
shone bright ; not a cloud obscured the biiiliant and glowing atmosphere. 
From right to left, as far as the eye could reach, scarcely the most 
diminutive space intervened between bodies of troops, either already 
engaged, or rapidly advancing into action. Artillery and musketry were 
heard in one continued, uninterrupted volume of sound ; and, although 
the great force of French cannon had not yet opened upon the assailant*, 
the fire had already become exceedingly violent.” 
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The column under the Earl of Dalhousie, about which some momen- 
tary appiehension had been entertained, got to its assigned place. 
The 4th and light divisions under Gcneial Cole, and forming pait of 
our middle column, crossed the Zadorra by the bridges of Nanclaras 
andTras Puentes, immediately after Hill had got possesion of Subijana 
de Alava ; and shortly after our 3rd and 7th divisions ciossed the river 
higher up, and these four united divisions maiched with firm steps 
against the centre of the French, who met their advancing columns with 
a destructive fire of aitillery. General 4. icton’s division — the always 
foremost and always fighting 3id — coming in contact with a strong body 
of the enemy, drove it back and captuicd its guns. With very little 
more fighting the French centre abandoned its position, and began to 
reticat in good order towards Vittoiia. As Jourdan thus fell back, 
closing up his long line>, which — like those of Marmont, at Salamanca 
— had been far too much extended, our tioops continued to advance in 
admirable order, notwithstanding the uiflicult nature of the ground. 

While this was passing in front, Geneial Sir Thomas Graham, moving 
along the road from Bilbao with our left, had attacked the French 
light, which wa-; posted on the heights beyond the Zadorra, above the 
village of Abcchuco, and had dislodged it fiom thence, and then, 
ascending the right bank of the Zadoira towmds the Bayonne road, he 
carried the village of Gamarra Mayor; and, at nearly the same time, 
the Spanish division of Longa cariied the village of Gamaira Menor, on 
the rignt bank of the river opposite the Bayonne road, which runs along 
the left bank of the river, the heights of which were occupied by two 
divisions of French infantry in reserve. In the execution of these 
services Giaham’s division, including Spanish as well as Portuguese 
troops, were closely and desperately engaged ; and all behaved admirably 
— more especially some of the Portuguese light troops, called Cagadores. 
Bath at Gamarra Mayor and at Abechuco — which had been strongly 
occupied as tfrcs-iie-ponts, and garnished with great guns — they had 
advanced under a mmderous fire of artillery, with bayonets fixed, and 
without firing a shot. 

Towaids the evening, the main body of the French army having 
been driven right through the town of Vittoria, the divisions on their 
right withdrew hastily fiom tlieir po»nn<us ; then General Graham (he 
was there for that puipO'e), dashing across the ZadoTa, took possession 
of the Bayonne road by which the enemy meant to retreat towards 
France; and this movement threw’ tlieir entire army into irretrievable 
confusion, 'lhc French were obliged, in this state, to alter their line 
of retreat, and take the load leading to Pamplona; and they were 
unable to hold any position beyond Vittoriatfor a sufficient length of 
timo to allow their baggage stores and artillery to be drawn off. The 
whole, therefore, of the artillery which had not already been taken by 
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Lord Wellington's troops in their successive attacks of positions, together 
with all their ammunition and baggage, and nearly everything else they 
had, were captured close to Yittoria. “ We had beaten them,” said 
one of our officers, "before the town, and in the town, and through the 
town, and out of the town, and behind the town, and all round about 
the town.'* 44 1 have reason to believe,” wiote his lordship, 41 that the 
enemy carried off with them one gun and one howitzer only.” As 
darkness set in, the broken French columns mixed and dispersed, 
running off in all directions. The intruder Joseph had a very narrow 
escape, the loth Hussars entered Vittoria at the moment that he was 
hastening out of it in his carriage ; one squadron of the ioth, under 
Captain Wyndham, gave pursuit and fired into the carriage ; Joseph 
had barely time to throw himself on a horse and gallop off under the 
protection of a body of dragoons ; the carriage was taken, and in it the 
most splendid of his trinkets, and some of the mo<t precious ai tides lie 
had abstracted from the palaces, monasteries, and churches of Spain. 
M. Lalande, his private secretary, was overtaken and put to death, and 
several of his attendants were captured or cut down, or shot in their 
flight by the revengeful Spaniards. In some instances French veterans 
were seen flying in the dark before handfuls of our camp followers — 
mere Spanish and Portuguese striplings armed with nothing but their 
long knives and their implacable fuiy. Now did the French pay dearly 
for their burnings of towns and villages, for their massacres en masse, 
and for all the atrocities they had perpetrated. 

It was not a retreat ; it was a dtbacle. The French army rallied at 
no point of its line ; nor was the slightest effort made, after passing the 
city of Vittoria, to check the rapid progress of the Allies. To escape 
with nothing but life and Lhe clothes an their backs seemed to be their 
sole object. Their artillery drivers cut their traces, left their guns on 
the heavy road, and galloped off with their horses. The amount of 
spoil gathered by the pursuers was immense, and of the most varied 
de-cnptinn, resembling in many paiticulara the spoils of an Oriental 
rather than those of an Luiopean army. Joseph Buonaparte — who 
had been nicknamed by the sober Spaniards “ King of the Cooks," 
44 Little Joseph of the Bottles ” — was a self-indulging, luxurious, sensual 
voluptuary ; and wherever he went he canicd witti him all his lusuries 
and means of enjoyment. His splendid side-board of plate, his larder, 
and his cellar, or its choicest contents, fell into the hands of the con- 
querors ; liis fine wardrobe, some of his women, ard some of his 
plunder — including splendid pictures by the old Spanish masters — wem 
also taken. Many of the French officers had followed Joseph’s example 
as far as their means had permitted ; and thus the finest wines and the 
richest viands were picked up in profusion. 41 The wives and mistresses 
of the officers had gathered together in one house, whcie they were safe, 
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and from whence they were sent in their own carriages with a flag of 
truce to Pamplona. Poodles, parrots, and monkeys were among the 
prisoners. Seldom has such a scene of confusion been witnessed as 
that which the roads leading from the field of battle presented ; broken- 
down waggons stocked with clatet and champagne, others laden with 
eatables dressed and undressed, casks of brandy, apparel of every kind, 
barrels of money, books, papers, sheep, cattle, horses, and mules, 
abandoned in the flight ! The baggage wr » presently lifted ; and the 
followers of our camp attired themselves in the gala dresses of the 
flying enemy. Portuguese boy* figured about in the dress-coats of 
French general officers ; and if they happened to draw a woman's 
wardrobe in the lottery, they converted silks, satins, and embroidered 
muslins, into scarfs and sashes for their musquerade triumph. Some of 
the more fortunate soldiers got possession of the army chest, and loaded 

themselves with money The camp of every division was like a 

fair; benches were laid from waggon to waggon, and there the 
soldiers held an auction through the night, and disposed of such 
plunder as had fallen to their share to any one who would pur- 
chase it.” 

“The soldiers of the army,” said Wellington, 11 have got among 
them about a million sterling in money, with the exception of about 
100,000 dollars which were got for the military chest.” 

Among the innumeiable trophies of the field was the baton or mar- 
shal's staff of Jourdan. His lordship sent it to the Prince Regent, 
who gave him in rctnrn the baton of a field-marshal of Great Britain. 
Of arms and mateiial of war, there were taken 151 pieces of brass 
ordnance, 415 caisson*, more than 14,000 round of ammunition, nearly 
2,000,000 of musket-ball cartridges, nearly 41,000 pounds of loose 
gunpowder, and an immense train of forage waggons, forge waggons, 
Ac. &c. 

The morrow of a victory, however great and gloiious, is a day of 
sadness to all feeling hearts. The dead have to be buried ; the wounded 
to l^e counted and moved ; the knife of the suigeon is at work, and the 
hospitals ring with cries of anguish, or moans and groans ; men look 
round for men who have fought at their sides in many battles, and shared 
with them the pleasures of the mcss-tablc, and the frolics of the bivouac, 
and shudder to find so many places vacant, so many dear comrades gone 
for ever ! Grieving for all, Lord Wellington appears to have grieved 
inoit for the gallant young Cadogan ; and, as was his wont, he sat down 
end wrote condoling letters. 

He said to his brother, Sir H. Wellesley “ I much concerned for 
the death of Cadogan. lie had distinguished himself early in the action. 
. . * . Ilis private character and his worth as an individual were not 
greater than his merits as an officer, and I shall ever regret him 
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The concern which I feel upon his loss has diminished .exceedingly the 
satisfaction I should derive from our success.” 

And again, writing to the same brother four days after the battle, he 
said : “ I know how much you will feel for the loss of poor Cadogan, 
which has distressed me- exceedingly. He was so anxious respecting 
what was going on, that, after he was wounded, he had himself can ied 
to a place whence he could see all the operations ! Pi ay let George 
and Louisa know of their misfortune.” He could not away with this 
mournful subject ; and the like intensity of feeling may be traced in his 
dispatches whenever he has met with a loss of the same nature, or when 
any brave and good man familiarlyacquainted with him has perished. Ilis 
feelings are alu ays expressed in short but affecting sentences, denoting 
the most touching of all giiefs, the grief of a fuin, manly heart with all 
its feelings habitually under control. Let those who enicitain the vulgar 
idea to which I have already alluded, turn ovci the Wellington Dis- 
patches, and dismiss it for ever. 

The victory at Salamanca had been attended by great events ; but 
these wcie now surpassed. 

The news of the decisive battle of Vittoria gave strength, spirit, and 
union to the Allied Armies acting against liuonapaite in Germany, 
dissipated the last misgivings and ■indecisions of Austria, broke up the 
congress assembled at Piague, in Rohcmia, which befoie would have 
treated with the French, and have lefi them in pos-.c-sion of many of 
their conquest.-. ; and it gas e to the voice of the Hiuisih Government, 
and its envoys, a vast increase of consideration ami influence. Without 
this battle of Vittoria and its gloiious result-, in June, there would have 
been no battle of Leipzig in October. 

When Napoleon, in his camp in Saxony, heard of the disaster of 
Vittoria, lie sent Marshal Soult to the Army of Spam, with the rank of 
“Lieutenant of the Emperor.” Soult arrived on the Spanish frontier 
on the 13th of July, and set, about restoring older and confidence in his 
army, which conshted of nine divisions of infantry, nearly So, 000 men, 
and tluee divisions of cavaliy. lie told them, in a stirring pioclama- 
tion, that the disasters of the preceding campaign were owing lo the 
pusillanimous councils and un-kilful dispositions of their late c m- 
manders. “ Let us not, however,” added he, “ defraud the enemy of the 
praise which L due to him. The dispositions and airangemenls of their 
general have been prompt, skilful, and consecutive, and the valour and 
steadiness of his tioops have been praisewoithy.” He concluded by 
saying that his instructions from the Empcior were, “ to drive the enemy 
fiom tho e lofty heights which enable him proudly to survey our fertile 
valley.-., and dii\c him across the Ebro. It is on the Spanish soil that 
your tents must next be pitched, and your resources drawn. . . . 

Let the account of our success be dated from Vittoria, and the birth of 
his Imperial Majesty be celebrated iu that city.” a 
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When that auspicious day, the 15th of August, arrived, Marsha* 
Soult and his army, instead of being at Vittoria, were on the wrong side 
of the Pyrenees ; and the Allied Army, instead of having been driven 
beyond the Ebro, was on the Bidassoa, with a firm footing in France. 

“ Soult’s first object was to relieve Pamplona. With this view he 
collected the main body of his army at St. Jean Pied de Port, and on 
the 25th of July attacked, with between 30,000 and 40,000 men, the 
British right at Roncesvalles. General Cole roved to the support of that 
post, but the French having turned the British position, Cole considered 
it necessary to withdraw in the night, and match toZubiii. In the mean- 
time two French divisions attacked General Hill’s position in the Puerto 
de Maya, at the head of the valley of Baztan. At fiisl they gained 
ground, but were again diiven back, when the retrograde movement of 
General Cole, on his right, induced General Hill to withdraw likewise to 
Irurita. Lord Wellington, who had his head-quarters at Lesaca, qn the 
left of the army, heard of these movements late in the night, and con- 
centrated his army to the right. On the 27th the French made a partial 
attack on the 4th division, near Sorauren, but were repulsed. On the 
28th Soult directed a grand attack, fiist on the left, by the valley of the 
Lanz, and then on the centre of the British position. The 4th division. 
General Cole’s, sustained nearly the whole brunt of the attack, and re- 
pulsed the enemy with the bayonet. In one instance the French suc- 
ceeded in overpowering a Portuguese battalion on the right of General 
Ross’s brigade, at the chapel of Sorauren, which obliged General Ross 
to withdiatv, and the enemy established himself for a moment on the 
line of the Allies but Loid Wellington directed the 27th and 48th 
ivgiments to charge, and the French were driven down the hill with 
great loss. Soon after the fighting ceased. On the -29th both armies 
remained inactive. Soult changed his plan, and on the 30th en- 
deavoured to turn the British left by an attack on General Hill. He 
collected a large body on his right for this purpose, and by manoeuvring 
on the left flairk of Hill’s corps, obliged him to withdraw from the 
height which he occupied behind Lizasso to another range about a mile 
in the rear, where, however, General Hill maintained himself against 
every effort that was made to dislodge him. At the same time Lord 
Wellington attacked the French corps in his front, in a strong position, 
between the valley of the Lanz and that of Arga, and obliged them to 
let ire. On the morning of the 31st the Fiench were in full retreat into 
France, by the various passes of the Pyrenees, followed by the Allies, 
%ho took many prisoners and much baggage. These various combats 
are designated by the name of the ‘ Battles of the Pyrenees.’ On the 
1st of August Lord Wellington resumed possession of the passes in the 
mountains.” 

The admirable generalship displayed in this series of rapid maoeuvres 
aud successful combats, has been recognised by the most competent 
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military critics. It should appear that the government at home had 
fancied that Wellington might defend the Pyrenees as he hod done the 
heights of Torres Vedras, without allowing the French to penetrate 
anywhere; but he had shown them beforehand that this was an im- 
possibility. The mountain range to be guarded was not less than 60 
English miles in length, the practicable passes were not two or three 
but eight, and there were other rough toads or paths across the 
Pyrenees, running between or turning the greater passes, which might 
be traversed by an enemy so light and nimble as the French. Lord 
Wellington estimated all the passes, good and bad, at not less than 
seventy. 

The fighting had been tremendous. In the pass of Roncesvalles and 
the Maya pass, and on the heights above them, our people had con- 
tended against immense odds— they had fought on the mountain- tops, 
which could scarcely have witnessed nny otucr combats than those of 
the Pyrenean eagles — they had fought among jagged rocks, and on the 
biink of profound abysses — they had fought amidst clouds and mMs, 
for those mountain-tops were 5,000 leet above the level of the plains 
of France, and the tains, which lor several days had been falling in 
torrents, were evaporating in the morning and noonday sun. When 
those passes were lorced by Soult, Loul Wellington was at a consider- 
able distance. Sir George Muirny, his excellent quartermaster- 
geneial, at the critical moment, had taken upon liimselt some heavy 
responsibility, and his movements and anangements were afterwards 
approved and applauded by his ioidship ; but lir.we Geneial Picton — 
as was not unusual with him — had acted precipitately, and in contra- 
diction to the spirit of his instructions, and this gave great uneasiness 
to the Commander-in-Chief. Galloping up at racing speed, almost 
alone, and at great hazard of being intercepted and made ptitoner by 
the Fiench, he entered the village of Sorauren, where he saw Clausel’s 
divisions close at hand. On the parapet of the biidge of Sorauren lie 
wrote some fresh instiuctions to Su George Munay. Loul Fitrroy 
Somerset, the only s'aff-officer who had been sufficiently well mourned 
to keep up with Wellington’s thorougli-bicd English chestnut, galloped 
with tnese orders out of Sorauren by one road, the French light cavalry 
dashed into the village by anoihe’, and the Engiidi geneial lode alone 
up the op; o->ite mountain to reac 1 his troop*.. “ One of Campbell's 
Pmtugue-e battalions fiist descried him and raised a cry of joy, and the 
shi ill c. amour caught up by the next regiments •.welled as it ran along 
the line, into that stern and appalling shout which the British soldier 1- 
wimt to give upon the edge of battle, and which 110 enemy ever heaid 
unmoved. Lord Wellington suddenly stopped in a conspicuous place ; 
he desired that both armies should know he w r as there, and a ch uhle 
spy who was present pointed out Soult, then so near that lit.' features 
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could be plainly distinguished. The English general, it is said, fixed 
his eyes attentively upon this formidable man, and, speaking as if to 
himself, said, 4 Yonder is a great commander, but he is a cautious one, 
and will delay his attack to ascertain the cau^e of these cheers ; that 
will give time for the 6th division to anive, and I shall beat him/ And 
certain it is that the French general made no serious attack that day.” 

In a private letter, written four days after the last of these 44 Battles 
of the Pyrenees,” Wellington said : 44 1 never saw such fighting as we 
have had here. It began on the 25th of J i *y, and, excepting the 29th, 
when not a shot was fned, we had it eveiy day till the 2nd of Augu-t. 
The battle of the 28th was fair bludgeon work." And writing to Sir 
Thomas Graham, about the same time, he said : 14 1 hope that Soult 
wiil not feel any inclination to renew Ins expedition. The French army 
must have suffered greatly. Between the 25th of last month and 2nd 
of thi they were engaged seriously not less than ten times ; on many 
occasions in attacking very stiong positions, in others beat from them 
or pursued. I understand lhat their officers say they have lost 15,000 
men. 1 thought so ; but as the v say so, 1 now think more. It is strange 
enough that our diminution of strength to the 31st does not exceed 
1,500 men, although, I believe, our casualties are 6,000.” 

Soult drew close to his reserves behind the Bidassoa, put some of liis 
disorganized corps behiml the line of his reserves, called loudly for rein- 
forcements, and collected all the detachments and National Guards he 
could. It had previously been proved that in a rase campagne , or in any 
situation approaching to an open country, the veterans of France were 
not a match for the British infantry, and now they had the additional 
proof that they weie not our match in mountain warfare— a warfare in 
which the French had hitherto been considered unrivalled. 

During the month of August, General Graham was pressing the siege 
of St. Sebastian. On the 31st, the assault was made and the town was 
carried, but with great loss. The French garrison retired to the castle. 
Many excesses were committed by the British and Portuguese soldiers 
after they had entered the town : of the houses were plundered, 

and it was not until the 2nd of September that order was restored by 
severe measures. 

The castle of St. Sebastian capitulated after a few days. The siege 
and capture of the place cost the Allies neaily 4,000 men, killed and 
wounded. Three Bntish general officers were wounded, and Sir Richard 
Fleichcr, the commanding officer of engineers, was killed. 

It is but too easy to account for our great loss before this place. It 
was not until the 19th of August that transports aruved from England 
with a good supply of heavy guns and mortals.; and then the besiegers 
w§re left with only one company of royal sappeis and mineis — a species 
pf force whose formation had been so long and so absurdly neglected 
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by onr government. On the nth of Februaiy 1812, Wellington had 
written to the Earl of Liverpool: “ It is inconceivable with what dis- 
advantages we undertake anything like a siege for want of assistance of this 
description. There is no French corps d’arm^e which has not a battalion 
of sappers and a company of miners. But we are obliged to depend for 
assistance of this description upon the regiments of the line ; and, although 
the men are brave and willing, they want the knowledge and training 
which are necessary. Many casualties among them consequently occur, 
and much valuable time is lost at the most ciitical period of the siege.” 
Yet, more than eighteen months after this eatne-t representation, only 
one company of sappers and miners could be sent out for an important 
siege ! 

On the 31-st of August, tlic day of the storm, Soult made an effort to 
relieve the place. Three divisions of Spaniards, under General Frcyie, 
occupied the left bank of the Bidassoa, supported on the right and left 
by English and Portuguese brigades. A strong French force forded the 
Bidassoa, and made a desperate attack on the Spaniards posted on the 
heights of St. Marcial. The Spaniards biavely stood the attack, 
charged the enemy with the bayonet, and dune them down the height 
into the river. A second attack was made and repelled in the same 
manner. Lord Wellington, who happened to be present, was highly 
pleased, and said in liis dispatches that “the conduct of the Spanish 
troops was equal to that of any troops he had ever seen engaged.” 

On the 31st of October, the 4,000 French in Pamplona, having lost 
all hope of relief, surrendered prison e»s of war. There was nothing 
now in the rear of the Allies to cause them any apprehension or to inter- 
cept their communications with the interior of Spain. But before the 
reduction of Pamplona — though not before that event hail been ren- 
dered inevitable — Wellington called down part of his troops from the 
bleak mountain-tops, and from the gloomy narrow passes, where, to 
their infinite discomfort, they had been encamped or hutted for more 
than two months. During that time, desertions had been rather 
frequent among them. Men not afraid of the French had nm away 
from a dread of ghosts or dead bodies. One who was at the time an 
officer among them, says : 41 As this was an event which had but tardy 
occurred liefoie, many opinions were hazarded as to its cause. For my 
pirt, I attributed it entirely to the operation of superstitious terror on 
the xninda of the men, and for this reason. It is generally the custom, 
in planting sentinels in the immediate presence of an enemy, to station 
them in pairs, so that one may patrol as far ns the next post, whilst the 
other remains steady on his ground. Perhaps, too, the wish of giving 
greater confidence to the men themselves may have some weight in dic- 
tating the measure ; at all events, there can be no doubt that it produces 
that effect. Such, however, was the nature of the ground covered by 
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6ur pickets among the Pyrenees, that in many places there was hardly 
room for a couple of sentinels to occupy a single post, whilst it was only 
at the mouths of the various passes that two were more desirable than 
one for securing the safety of the army. Rugged as the country was, 
however, almost every foot of it had been the scene of action, whilst 
the dead, falling among rocks and cliffs, were left in various instances, 
from necessity, unburied ; and exactly in those parts where the dead lay 
.buried, single sentinels were planted. Tb it both soldiers and sailors 
are frequently superstitious, every person knows ; nor can it be pleasant 
for the strongest- minded among them to spend two or three hours of a 
stormy night beside a mangled and half-devoured carcass ; indeed, I 
have been myself, more than once, remonstrated with for desiring as 
brave a fellow as any in the corps to keep guard near one of his fallen 
comrades. ‘ I don’t care for living men,’ said the soldier; ‘but for 
God’s sake, sir, don’t put me beside him,* and wherever I could yield 
to the remonstrance, I invariably did so. My own opinion, therefore, 
was, that many of our sentiies became so overpowered by superstition 
that they could not keep their ground. They knew, however, that if 
they returned to the picket, a severe punishment awaited them ; and 
hence they went fiver to the enemy, rather than endure the misery of a 
diseased imagination. 

“ As a proof that my notions were correct, it was remarked, that the 
army bad no sooner descended from the mountains, and taken up a 
position' which required a chain of double sentinels to be renewed, 
than desertion in a very great degree ceased. A few instances, indeed, 
still occurred, as will always be the case where men of all tempers are 
brought together, as in an army ; but they bore not the propoition of one 
to twenty towards those which took place among the Pyrenees/’ 

As soon as they were told that they were to be led a march or-two 
upon French ground, the men, recently so gloomy, looked as if they 
were going to a fair or a feast. The English flag waved triumphantly in 
the pass of Roncesvalles, where it had been displayed centuries before 
by Eduard the Black Piince, the tenor of 1 ranee, and our bands played 
the merry niai rh of the “ British Grenadiers,” and our troops denied 
tlnough the other passes which their valour had non. On the ioth of 
November, the re»t of the Allied Army were called down from their 
cold and cheerless positions, and marched into France. Before taking 
this decisive step, Wellington issued an order of the day to all the 
troops of the various nations that followed his victorious standard. lie 
told “the officers and soldiers to remember tliat their nations were at 
war with France, solely trccause the ruler of the French would not 
allow them to be at peace, and wanted to fared them to submit to his 
y«ke." He told, them ‘ ‘ not to forget that the worst of the evils suffered 
by the enemy in his profligate invasion of Spain and Portugal had been 
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occasioned by the irregularities of his soldiers, and their cruelties towards 
the unfortunate and peaceful inhabitants of the country; ” and that u to 
avenge this conduct on the peaceful inhabitants of France would be un- 
manly and unworthy of the Allied nations." This proclamation waj' 
read over and over again in English, in Portuguese, ana in Spanish ; and 
his lordship made it the special duty of all officers to enforce these salu- 
tary orders. Nor was it ever left to remain as*& piece of merely rhetorical 
humanity ; Wellington took incessant care to carry it into operation ; 
and whenever he found any part of his troops attempting to plunder the 
peasantry, he not only punished by military law those who were caught 
in the fact, but he placed the whole regiment or brigade to which they 
belonged under arms, to prevent further offence. It was difficult to 
convince the Spaniards and Portuguese, who had so long seen their 
own country plundered and ransacked and wasted by fire and sword, 
that they ought not to retaliate upon the French, who had attacked them 
without the shadow of a provocation. Discipline, however, works 
miracles ; and the Portuguese troops, on the whole, behaved well. But 
the undisciplined part of the Spaniards, who had been a thorn in his 
lordship’s side ever since he set his foot on the soil of the Peninsula, could 
not be restrained in their revengeful and marauding propensities. Some 
excuse for them was, that their government had provided them neither 
with pay nor provision, neither with clothes nor shoes. 

Lord Wellington’s letters to the Spanish generals, Morillo, Wimpffen, 
and Frcyre, are evidence of his earnestness and determination not to 
ailow any irregularity of the sort. “ Where I command," says he to 
Freyte, 44 1 declare that no one shall be allowed to plunder. If plunder 
must be had, then another must have the command. You have large 
armies in Spain, and if it is wished to plunder the French peasantry you 
may enter France, but then the Spanish Government must remove me 
from the command of their armies. .... It is a matter of indifference 
to me whether I command 4 large nrmy or a small army, but whether 
large or small, the army must obey me, and above all, must not 
plunder 

General Sir Thomas Picton, a Welshman more peppery than Kluellin, 
appears always to have been in a passion at somebody or something ; 
but much cooler officers re-echoed the sentiments he expressed as to the 
value of Spanish troops as co-belligerents in France. In writing to a 
friend, Picton says : 44 The Spaniards, instead of being of any service 
to us in our operations, arc a perfect dead weight, and do nothing hut 
run away and plunder. We should do much better without these 
vapouiing poltroon rascals, whose iriegular conduct will indispose every 
one towards us." In no veiy long time, Wellington took the decisive 
measure of sending back most of these Spanish troops into their osvn 
country. 
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Soult now held a strong position on the Nivelle from SU Jean de Luz 
to Ainhoe, about twelve miles in length. General Hill, with the British 
right, advanced from the valley of Baztan, and, attacking the French on 
the heights of Ainlioe, drove them towards Cambo on the Nive, while 
the centie of the Allies, consisting of English and Spanish troops under 
Marshal Bedford and General Alten, carried the works behind Sarre, 
and drove the French beyond the Nivelle, which the Allies crossed at St. 
Ptf, in the rear of the enemy. Upon tills the French hastily abandoned 
their ground and works on the left of the Nivelle, and in the night with* 
drew to their entrenched camp in front of Bayonne. Lord Wellington's 
head-quarters were established at St. Jean de Luz, on the right bank of 
the Nivelle. The Allies went into cantonments between the sea and the 
river Nive, where their extreme right rested on Cambo. The enemy 
guarded the right bank of the Nive ftom Bayonne to St. Jean Pied de 
Port. Lord Wellington, being straitened for room aud supplies for his 
laige army, determined to cross the Nive and occupy the country between 
that and the Adour. On the 9th of December, General Hill forded the 
Nive above Cambo, while the sixth division crossed at Ustaritz, and the 
French were dislodged from their position at Ville Franque. In the night 
all their posts were withdrawn to Bayonne, and on the 10th the British 
right rested on the Adour. On that day Soult, resuming the offensive, 
issued out of Bayonne, and attacked the British left under Sir John 
Hope, which covered St. Jeande Luz, where the Allies had considerable 
denOts of stores. 

The French came on with great spirit, and twice succeeded in driving 
in the fifth division of the Allies, and twice were repulsed agaiu, the first 
time by the 9th British and a Portuguese battalion, and the second time 
by the brigade of Guards ; at last, night put an end to the fight. Next 
morning, nth Decemlier, Soult, having withdrawn in the night most of 
his force from the position in front of the British left, prepared to attack 
the lifrht division with overwhelming numbers. General Hope, suspect- 
ing this, had moved part of his troops to their ri^ht to support the light 
division. This occasioned another change in Souk’s movements, who 
again directed several columns against the left at Barouilles. The troops 
weie occupied in receiving their rations, and their fatigue parties were 
engaged in cutting wood, when shouts were heard from the front of En 
avant,” answered by a corresponding cry of '* To arms” among the 
British. The French columns were close at hand, and the Allies had 
harely time to run to their arms, when they withstood the attack, and at 
Itefijfige of the day both armies remained in their respective positions. 
^UKhal Soult now giving up any fuuher attempt on the left of the 
AUtcs, and imagining that his repeated attacks on that side must have 
induced Ix>rd Wellington to weaken his right, changed his plan, and 
during the night of the 12th move l with his main foicc to his left to 
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attack the British right. Lord Wellington, however, h&d foreseen this, 
and had given orders to -the- fourth and sixth divisions to support the 
Tight, and the third division was held in readiness for the same object* 
General Hill had under his immediate command above 13,000 men, and 
his position extended across from the Adour beyond Vieux Monguerre to 
Ville Franque and the Nive. Soult directed fiom Bayonne on the 13th 
a force of 30,000 men against his position. Iiis columns of the centre 
gained some ground, but were fiercely repulsed. An attack on Hill's 
right was likewise successful at first, but was ultimately defeated. Soult 
at last drew back his troops towards his entrenched camp near Bayonne* 
General Hill had withstood all the efforts of the enemy without any 
occasion for tho assistance of the divisions which Lord Wellington hod 
moved towaids him. Lord Wellington, well pleased at this, told him— 
“ Hill, the day is all your own.’' 

In these several affairs the romantic bravery of Sir John Hope excited 
the admiration of the whole army. In the Commauder-in-Chief this 
warm admiration was mingled with fiiendly apprehensions. When 
these combats were over, he said — “ I have long entertained the highest 
opinion of Sir John Hope, in common, I believe, with the whole 
World, but every day's experience convinces me more of his worth. We 
shall lose him, however, if he continues to expose himself in fire as he 
did in the last three day-. ; indeed, his escape then was wonderful. Iiis 
hat and coat were shot through in many places, besides the wound in 
his leg. lie places him-clf among the sharp-shooters, without, as they 
do, sheltering himself from the enemy’s fire. This will not answer ; and 
1 hope that his triends will give him a hint on the subject.” 

- Nothing of importance occurred during the few remaining days of the 
year 1813. Both armies remained in winter-quaiters— if so comfortable 
a name can be given to the positions and lodgings occupied by our 
troops. Amusements, however, were not quite wanting, although, it 
-appears, that Soult was too near to allow of the pleasures of the chase, 
in which otir officers had indulged a short time previously. 

“Lord Wellington’s fox-hounds wcie unkennelled, and he himself 
took the field regularly twice a week, as if he had been a dcnir.cn of 
Leicestershire, or any other sporting county in England. I need not 
add that few packs in any county could be belter attended. Not that 
the horses of all the huntsmen were of the best breed, or of the gayest 
Appearance; but what was wanting in individual splendour was made 
Aip by the number of Nimvods ; nor would it be easy .to discover a field 
more fruitful in laughable occurrences, which na man more heartily 
‘enjoyed than the gallant Marquis himself. When the hounds were oht, 
he was no longer the commander of the forces, the Geneial-in-Chief of 
three nations, and the representative of three sovereigns ; but the gay, 
merry, country gentleman, who rode at everything, and laugned m 
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laud whett lie fell himself as when he witnessed the fall of a brother 
sportsman." 

The peasantry dwelling near that frontier of France were devout 
Papists and Bourbonists at heart. As Soult had retired, they had 
begun to give sundry signs of good feeling towards Lord Wellington 
and his army. Worn out by the military conscription, and the monstrous 
excess to which it had been carried during the last three years, they saw 
no.cnd to their evils except in peace, which w:,s to be obtained only by 
the overthrow of Buonaparte. They could no longer bear to see their 
sons torn from them, to be made food for cannon — chair & canon. Flesh 
or meat for cannon was the epithet commonly applied to young con* 
scripts towaids the end of this war ! Seeing that the English did not 
plunder, and that excellent discipline was maintained, those peasants 
and little farmeis of the south of France came flocking to our camp, 
with their poultry and vegetables, and oil and wine ; and there they w^re 
fait Iy paid for whatever they provided. 

Campaign of 1814. — In an early stage of the Peninsular war, the Earl 
of Liverpool and Viscount Castlereagh had ventured to predict that the 
day might not be very far distant when an English army would traverse 
France as conqueiors, and a British general march into Paris as our 
Edwards and Ilcnrys had done. For this their lordshipB had been 
exposed to much ridicule ; but that period seemed now fa^t approach- 
ing, and it was for some time doubtful whether that which really occurred 
in 1815 might not happen in the present year, 1814. In our Parlia- 
ment, even that loud-tongued oppositionist, Mr. Wh.tbread, joined his 
voice in applause and thanksgiving, and declared that never did a more 
favourable opportunity present itself for us to exert our strength. But 
the most eloquent speech in the Commons was delivered by Mr. Charles 
Grant, jun, (now Lord Glenelg), who praised Lord Wellington par- 
liculaily for this— that, by an undaunted and intrepid spirit, the sure 
pi oof of a genius confident of its resources, he had been enabled to defy 
the public opinion as to the invincibility of the French. Wellington 
l.ari never sunk under the weight of the enormous fame which had been 
made to surround Ma&scna, Marmont, Jourdan, Soult, and the other 
French marshals and generals ; and he had, turn and turn about, foiled 
or beaten them all 1 Lord Castlereagh, with a not -unbecoming national 
pride, detailed some of the exertions which England had made in 1813 
— a year in which she had most importantly aided in arms, ammunition, 
provisions, money, and otherwise, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria — 
every country which had entered the lists against Buonaparte, and nearly 
every district in Europe which had shown a disposition to cast off his 
yoke. It was resolved (partly in consequeuce of the war with the 
UniteJ States of America) to raise our naval forces to 140,000 sailors 
and 31,000 marines, and to strengthen our land-forces ou the Continent* 
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The opposition party raised, some murmurs about expense, but they found 
no echo in the countiy, which was excited by victory, and comfoited by 
the conviction that the fall of the bitterest enemy we hod ever known 
was now close at hand. 

The la-«t act of the diaraa was played off rapidly — the mighty conflict 
which had been carried on between France and tbe rest of Europe was 
almost at its close. The battle of Leipzig, fought in October 1813, 
had hurried on the inevitable catastrophe. There Buonaparte had lost 
another army which he had got together, with great pains, after the 
disasters of the Russian campaign. '1 he remnant ot that at my had been 
driven out of Germiny and across the Rhine, the Allies practically 
refuting Napoleon’s aigument that the Rhine w a» the neutral and must 
remain the inviolable Irontier of France — a Iroutier within which his 
over-vaulting ambition had not allowed him to contain himself. He 
was now left no other resources than those lie could draw fiom Fiance 
hciself. Lord Wellington had long foretold that, when that should 
come to l>e the case, the feelings of ihe French population would turn 
against him. Napoleon had hitheito supported his enormous armies 
chiefly it the expense of foreign states. M War must lie with him a 
financial roscatce,” thus wrote Lord Wellington in January 1812, to 
Baron Constant, an officer of distinction attached 10 the Pnnce ot 
Oiange; “and this appears to me the greatest misfortune which the 
French Revolution has entailed upon the present generation. I have 
great hopes, however, that this resource is beginning to fail ; and 1 think 
there are symptoms of a sense in l ranee either that war U not so pro- 
ductive as it was, or that natiuns who have still something to lose may 
reaLt, as those of the Peninsula have, in which case the expense of col- 
lecting this resource becomes larger than its produce.” 

Such was the prescience of our illustiious soldier two years before the 
period at which we are now arrived, and when four-fifths of the states- 
men of Europe seemed to believe that the Corsican had a talisman 
which would enable him to cairy on war for ever, irrespectively of any 
considerations of finance, supplies of piov.sions, foreign conscripts, and 
foreign contingents. 

On his leturn to Paris in November 1813, Napoleon decreed, by a 
senatus consul turn, anew levy ot 300,000 con^ciipts. This was nut a 
pacitic prelude. In Decent mi, he oideied the assembling of 180,000 
National Guards to garrison the towns and fortresses He talked, how- 
ever, of peace, but he wanted Antucip, Osicnd, Belgium, Savoy, &.c. ; 
he hesitated, he lost time iu agteeing to the preliminary bast* of a treaty 
such as was offered to him by the Allied Powers at Ohfltillon ; he It- ft 
his own envoy there without instructions or power# ; he wished, in 
short, to try once more the chances of war. On the 25th of January 
1814, lie left Paris for Chylous to attack the Prussians and pv^sian* 
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Lord Wellington now made hi? preparations to drive the army of 
Soult from all the country on the left of the Adour. About the middle 
of February, by a succession of movements and partial engagements, he 
drove the French first from the Biclassoa, ana akerwatds across the 
Gave d’Ollron, an affluent of the Adour. On the 27th of February, he 
met Souk's army concentrated at Oithez on the Gave de Pau, attacked 
and beat it and puisued it to the Adour, the French retiring to the east- 
ward towards Auch. On the 1st of March L rd Wellington's head- 
quaiters were at St. Sever, north of the Adour. The loss of the Allies 
at the battle ot Orlhez was 277 killed, and about 2,000 wounded or 
mibsmg. The loss of the Fiench army was considerable during the 
bailie, and still more during the reticat, owing to desertion having 
spread to a great extent, especially among the consciipts, who threw 
away their arms in vast numbers. The battle of Orthez had important 
results. The garrison of Bayonne was now left to its fate, and the road 
to Bordeaux laid open to the Allies. Lord Wellington gave orders to 
General Hope for the siege of Bayonne, and detaclied Marshal Beres- 
ford with two divisions to occupy the fair and mercantile city of Bor- 
deaux. Bereslord and his force were received as friend? and allies, the 
mayor and most of the inhabitants of Bordeaux having of their own 
accord proclaimed Louis XVIII. 

As the Allied Poweis had not yet pledged themselves to support the 
Bouibon cause, or not to treat with Buonaparte as the ruler of France, 
Lord Wellington had most particularly and emphatically instructed 
Beresford not to originate nor encourage any rising of the Bourbon 
party ; on no account to encourage hopes which might be disappointed, 
cr to excite insurrectionary movements which might be put down and 
avenged with blood, if the Allied Sovereigns should eventually negotiate 
a peace with the present ruler, and leave Buonaparte on the throne of 
France. As yet, all the great powers of Europe acknowledged that man 
as emperor, a Congress of their Ministers was sitting at Ch&tillon-sur- 
Seine, in which Napoleon’s envoys were admitted, notwithstanding the 
marchings of the Russians and Prussian.; in the provinces of France and 
the uninterrupted couise of hostilities. IIis lordship had always been 
extremely cautious about interfeung, without positive orders from his 
own Government, in the intei nil affaiis or home politics of other 
countries, and hi*, whole coire-nondence proves his camion and discre- 
tion with regard to Spain, and the various red-hot factions of liberals 
and absolutists which were already Quarrelling there. He knew better 
than any man, that the ii reconcilable pretensions of these two fierce 
factions must sooner or later plunge Spiin into an anarchy; but he also 
knew that it was not hy foreign arms that those Spanish quarrels were to 
be mfde up, and he hoped to have done with the war before this great 
storm could break out in his rear. His business was purely military ; 
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in Spain it had been to drive the invader out of the country, and then 
leave the people to settle their own affairs. In France, upon the same 
principle, he was averse to giving any countenance to a royalist rising 
and a civil war. The Duke oi Angouleme having landed in the south 
of France to excite a movement in favour of the Bourbons, Lord Wel- 
lington advised him politely to keep incognito, and to wait for some 
important demonstration in his favour^ When Beresford marched upon 
Bordeaux, we have seen what were his orders. “ If,” said his lordship, 
“ they should ask you for your consent to proclaim Louis XVIII., to 
hoist the white standard, &c., you will state that the British nation and 
their Allies wish well to Louis XVIII. ; and os long as the public peace 
is preserved where our troops are stationed, we shall not interfere to pre- 
vent that party fiom doing what may be deemed most for its interest : 
nay, further, that I am prepared to assist any party that may show itself 
inclined to aid us in getting the better of Buonaparte. That the object 
of the Allies, however, in the war, and, above all, in entering France, 
is, as is stated in my proclamation — peace ; and that it is well known the 
Allies are now engaged in negotiating a tieaty of peace with Buonapait& 
That, however I might be inclined to aid and support any set of 
people against Buonaparte while at war, I could give them no further 
aid when peace should be concluded ; and I beg the inhabitants will 
weigh this matter well before they raise a standard ogainst the govern- 
ment of Buonaparte and involve themselves in hostilities. If, however, 
notwithstanding this warning, the town should think proper to hoist the 
white standard, and should proclaim Louis XVIII., or adopt any other 
measure of that description, you wdl not oppose them ; and you will 
arrange with the authorities the means of drawing, without loss of time, 
for all the arms, ammunition, &c., which aie at Dax, which you will 
deliver to them. If the municipality should state that they will not 
proclaim Louis XV III. without your orders, you will decline to give 
such orders, for the reasons above stated.” And to the loyalist mayor 
of St. Sever he wrote on the «>aine subject : — “ I have not interfeied in 
any way with what has happened at Buideatix, and if the depaitment 
of the Landes, or any town of the depaitment, chooses to acknowledge 
the hou«e of Bourbon, I shall not oppose it ; but I cannot enjoin to 
the individuals or the autlioiitics of those di»lricts which, by the opeia- 
tions of the war, have fallen undci my order, to take a step which must 
commit them peuonally, because, if pence should lie made, I must cease 
to give them that assistance winch I could afford them under existing 
cucumstances.* 1 , • 

For the sake of humanity, for the sake of his own and his nation** 
honour, he was most anxious to avoid a foul disgrace which had seveial 
times been incurred in the progress of this h ngwai — we had (given 
premature encouragement topaitisans, we bad urged then to take the 
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field, we had put arms in their hands, and had then found ourselves 
under the necessity of abandoning them to the mercy of their powerful 
enemies Thus no encouragrnent was given to the French royalists as 
an active counter-revolutionary party, until Buonaparte had abdicated the 
throne and taken his departure for the island of Elba. In the month of 
February or March, a general insurrection in the south of France would, 
no doubt, have facilitated the work in hand, and have given great 
satisfaction to the Bourbon princes and ther agents, who constantly 
surrounded and importuned his lordship, aud who not unfrequently 
complained that he was injuring their cause by throwing cold water 
upon the loyal enthusiasm of the French j but it suited not the political 
morality of Wellington to commit the lives and fortunes of these 
royalists before he knew that they would not be abandoned, before he 
knew, for a certainty, that the Allies would not make a peace which 
should leave Buonaparte on the throne. And yet, while he was pursu- 
ing this line of conduct, Marshal Soult and General Gazan issue h a 
turgid and insulting proclamation, accusing him of fomenting revolt and 
civil war in France ; and of seeking to obtain, by means of intestine fac- 
tion, those advantages which he could not gain by the sword. And 
this, too, was said when the sword of Wellington had lowered the horn 
of every marshal and general that had been opposed to him, and had cut 
his way fiom the banks of the Tagus far into the interior of France, 
badly aided, often unsupported, and still oftener thwarted or impeded 
by an infinitude of causes and vexatious, circumstances. Which would 
have broken the heait or have turned the brain of almost any other 
commander. This disgraceful proclamation, which could still deceive 
Frenchmen remote from the scene of action, did, indeed, goto prove the 
justness of a remark which his lordship had made long ago, when the 
system was in its perfection, that it was impossible for the people of 
France to know the truth, the whole ^stem of Buonaparte’s government 
beingr based on trickeiy and deception. 

With regard to those, and they were but few, who manifested a wish 
to carry on a partisan warfare in the interest of Napoleon, and against 
the Allies, Lori’ Wellington wrote to the mayors and other authorities, 
that the inhabitants could not be allowed to remain in their villages and 
act as soldiers at the same time. “ Tlio^e Who wish to be soldiers, must 
go and seivc in the enemy’s lines, and those who wish to live quietly at 
home, under the protection of the Allied troops, must rot bear arms. 
The Commander-m-Chief will not allow anyone to follow both courses; 
®#d any person found in arms in the rear of the army shall be judged 
according to military laws, and treated in the same manner as the 
enemy's generals have treated the Spaniards and Bortuguese.” 

Ora the i8th of March, Lord Wellington advanced his victorious 
columns to Vic Bigorre, and Soult retreated to some good positions at 
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Tarbes. It was thought that the French marshal would risk a general 
battle here, but he did not, continuing on the 20th his retreat towards 
Toulouse, where he arrived on the 24th. The main object of Soult's 
movements was to facilitate a junction with Marshal Suchet,who at last 
was evacuating Catarlonia and all the eastern coast of Spain. 

Before the close of the preceding year, Napoleon had given up his 
last faint hope of conquest ; but he yet hoped to make Spain, and his 
prisoner the weak King of Spain, the means of weakening England,' 
and creating jealousy and discord among the members of the Grand 
A'hance. 

Soult, as we have seen, arrived at Toulouse on the 24th of March* 
On the 27th Lord Wellington was close to him, in front of Toulouse ; 
but the broad, deep, and rapid river Garonne flowed between them, the 
best passages were defended by French artillery, and the English pon- 
toons and other means of carrying over troops, cannon, and stores, were 
as yet very defective. It had rained pitilessly for many days, and the 
rain, besides making the bad roads worse, swelled the river Garonne, 
and rendered the passage of the Allies more difficult. It was, theieforc, 
the 9th of April before Wellington got his army across to the right bank 
of the river. On the 10th was fought the bloody battle of Toulouse. 
This has been held my many to have been a useless display of heroism, 
and an unnecessary waste of human life ; but the British general was 
totally ignorant of the events which had really rendered the combat 
unnecessai y ; and lie had one gieat motive and incentive to fight the 
battle. This was to beat and scatter the army of Soult before it could 
be joined by Suclict, and to prevent that cooperation of the two 
maishals which might have revived the hopes of the beaten Napoleon, 

' and have brought him down to the south to try another throw of the 
dice. If this had happened, and it the Austiians had failed in moving 
rapidly forward from Lyons, the weakened army of his lordship would 
have been exposed to the chances of a reverse, and of a long and dis- 
astrous retreat. Under all the circumstances, every wise general would 
have given battle at Toulouse, as Lord Wellington did. 

As day dawned on the morning of the lotli of April — It was Easter 
Sunday, the holiest of all Sabbaths, a day of peace and reconciliation, 
and the church bells of the distant villages were calling the devout 
peasantry to matins and early mass — the columns of the Allies began 
to move to their various points of attack, and to one of the fiercest and 
deadliest scenes that war can present. Marshal Beresfoid moved first 
with the 4th and 6th divisions, which crossed the Ers by the biidgi. of 
Croix d'Orade. After some hard fighting, Beicsford gained possession of 
the village of Montblanc, and then attacked and carried some heights 
on Soult’s right, together with a redoubt which had been intended to 
cover and protect that flank ; but the French were still «n possession 
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of four other redoubt*, and of the entrenchments and fortified houses, 
from which they could not be dislodged without artillery ; and to drag 
heavy guns Up those steeps and over those bad roads was work that 
required time, and the exertions of men as well as horses. 

Nearly at the same moment that Beresford fell upon Soult’s right, 
Wellington threw forward the Spanish division of General Freyre to 
fall upon Soult’s left. At first these Spaniards were repuKcil, and being 
panic-stricken by the fue of the redoubts, and then being charged by 
French bayonets, the mass of them began a flight down the hills, which 
might have been attended with disastrous consequences ; but one Spanish 
light regiment, the Tiradores de Cantabria, got well under the French 
entrenchments, standing firmly, and then the British light division, 
coming up at the charging pace, rallied the Spaniards who had given 
giound, and advanced with them to the attack with an irresistible fury, 
and a firmness proof to wounds and death. Many officers, os wfll 
Spanish as English, were wounded, and the men were mowed down by 
whole ranks at a time ; but there they stood on the brow of that hill 
until Wellington was enabled to reinforce them, and until Beiesford had 
made sure of the victory by breaking and turning the French right. 

Marshal Beresford had left his artillery in the village of Montblanc, 
and, notwithstanding all the exertions that were made, some considerable 
time elapsed befoie the guns could be brought up. During this trying 
interval Beresford’s two divisions were exposed to the hot cannonade of 
Sou Vs batteries ; but the men sheltered themselves as best they could 
behind the redoubt they had captured. As soon as his artillery was up 
(it was about the hour of noon), Beresford continued his movement along 
the ridge, and carried, with the single brigade of General Pack, the two 
principal leduubts, and all the fortified houses in the enemy’s centre. 
The French made a desperate effort to regain those redoubts, but they 
wcie repulsed by the British bayonets. General Taupin, who had led 
them on, was slain ; and Beresford’s 6th division moving farther along 
ihc ridge of the heights, and the Spanish troops making a corresponding 
movement upon the front, the Fiench w'ere soon driven from the two 
redoubts, and the entrenchments they had on their left ; and the whole 
range of heights, which had been fortified with such pains, remained in 
the undisturbed possession of Beresford and the Allies. The French 
withdrew with some confusion across the canal of Languedoc into the 
town of Toulouse, which Soult at one time thought of defending. 

The i ith of March was spent by the Allies in bringing up ammunition 
and? tores, and getting the artillery in positions, an attack being fixed 
by Wellington for daylight on the 12 th ; but during the night of the 
i ith, Marshal Soult evacuated Toulouse by the only road which was 
still opqp to him, and retiied by Castelnaudry to Carcassonne. On the 
12lh Lord Wellington entered Toulouse, to the great joy of the inhabi- 
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tants, who were relieved from the fearful apprehensions of a siege. 
The white flag was flying, everybody had put on white cockades, and 
the people had pulled down Napoleon's statue, and the eagles and 
other emblems of the imperial government. The municipality of 
Toulouse presented ’an address to Lord Wellington, requesting him to 
receive the keys of their city in the name ol Louis XV III. Lord 
Wellington told them what he had told the people of Bordeaux, that he 
believed the negotiations for peace were still being carried on with the' 
existing government of France, and that they must judge for themselves 
whether they meant to declare in favour of the Bourbons, in which case 
it would be his duty to treat them as allies as long as the war lasted f 
but if peace should be made with Napoleon, he could not give them 
any more assistance or protection afterwards. 

In the afternoon, however, of the same dny the English Colonel 
Cooke, and the French Colonel St. Simon, arrived from l’aris, with the 
news of Napoleon's fust abdication, and of the establishment of a 
provisional government, in the name of Louis XVIII. From Lord 
Wellington's liead-quartcis the two officers proceeded to tho.<>e of Mar- 
shal Soult, who did not think himself justified in submitting to the 
provisional government, having received no information fiom Napoleon 
concerning what had happened ; but he proposed an aimistice to Lord 
Wellington. The British commander wrote to him a very polite letter, 
excusing himself fioui accepting the armistice, unless the marshal 
acknowledged the piovisional government of France. At the same 
time he made preparations to pursue Soult, if required, 'ihe object of 
Lord Wellington was to prevent Ma»$hals Soult and Suchct's armies 
becoming the noyau of a civil war in Fiance in favour of Napoleon's 
pretensions for his son, or in favour of Napoleon himself. That daring 
man had not yet quitted France; his act of abdication might not be 
very binding upon one who had never been bound by any act, agree- 
ment, or treaty ; he was not a prisoner, but still surrounded by many 
of his devoted guards ; by the route traced out for him from Fontaine* 
bleau to the inland of Elba, he must traverse the southern provinces 
and approach Suchct's army — and might he not join that army and 
enleavour to effect a junction with Soult? Tlius the same reasons 
which induced Wellington to give battle at Toulouse still existed. At 
last, on tiic iStli of Apnl, Soult, having received from Bertbier an order 
to stop all hostilities, concluded a convention with Lord Wellington 
for the purpose. A line of demarcation was drawn between the tws 
aimies. The head-quarters of Loid Wellington remained at Toulouse. 
Marshal Suchet concluded a like convention with Lord Wellington on 
the 19th, by which the Anal evacuation of Catalonia by the Fiench 
garrisons was provided for. r 

On the 21st April, Lord Wellington, by general older t*> his gdlaut 
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ftrtriy, Congratulated them on the prospect of a speedy termination of 
their labours, and at the same time “ thanked them for their unifoim 
discipline and gallantry in the field, and for their conciliating conduct 
towards the inhabitants of the country.” 

The behaviour of our troops at Toulouse, Bordeaux, and the other 
towns and numerous villages they occupied, appears to have been in all 
respects excellent, and marked with more kindness towards the inha- 
bitants than those people had been accustomed to receive from the later 
armies of the now fallen emperor. 

On the 14th of April, four days after Soult’s defeat at Toulouse, when 
the Allies were in full possession of that city, and Soult was flying 
rather than retreating from it, General Thouvenot, who commanded in 
Bayonne, chose to make a despeiate sortie upon the unprepared Allies, 
who had received from Toulouse the Paris intelligence, and who all had 
reason to believe that Thouvenot had received it also through a French 
channel. The real state of a (Tans at Paris had been communicated to 
Thouvenot by General Sir John Hope the day before, and although that 
officer affected to doubt the authenticity, Hope, judging of other men 
by his own generous naluic, evidently could not conceive that he would 
be capable of what must now be considered a base surprise, a savage 
spile, and a wilful shedding of blood, l’or some time Thouvenot and 
hit gariison had been very inactive. As the works of the siege had 
not commenced, there were neither guns nor stores upon the giound to 
tempt a sortie. The investing forces were quiet in their positions and 
cantonments, and many of them were buried in sleep, and dreaming of 
an end to war’s alauns, and of a speedy return to ineir own countiics, 
when the Ficnch, long before it was daylight, sallied forth f<om the 
citadel in great strength, and fell furiously upon our sleeping people and 
weak pickets. A considerable slaughter w as committed liefore the Allied 
troops could be got under arms and into formation. Major-General 
Hay was killed, and Major-General Stopford wounded. Sir John Hope, 
ever foremost when there was danger, mounted his horse, aud galloped 
up in the dark to direct the advance of troops to the support of the 
picket*. He was presently surrounded ; his hoise was shot under him 
and fell, he received two severe wounds and was made ptUoner. So 
daik was it, that for sometime the Ficnch and English could distinguish 
each other’s ranks only by the flashing of the muskets. The guns of 
the citadel, vaguely guided by the flashes of the musketry, sent their shot 
and shell at random through the lines of fight, smashing quite as many 
of their own people as they struck of the Allies ; and the gun-boats, 
dropping down the river, opened their fire upon the flank of the sup- 
porting columns which Sir John Hope had put in motion. Thus, nearly 
loo pieces of artillery were in full play at once ; and the shells having 
let fire 10 the fascine depots and to several houses, the flames cast a 
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horrid glare over the scene of the confused conflict. The fighting was 
very severe ; but it was terminated by British bayonet charges i the 
French were driven back,* the little ground which had been lost was all 
recovered, and by seven o’clock in the morning our pickets were 
reposted on their original grounds. But between killed and wounded 
and taken, the Allies had lost 800 men. It was, under the circum- 
stances, scarcely a consolation to know that the French had suffeiert 
still mote scvetely, and that many of their casualties were caused by the 
indiscriminating Are of their own guns. General Thouvcnot’s conduct 
was throughout that of a savage. The capture of Sir John Hope, and 
the knowledge that he was very severely, if not mortally wounded, 
carried affliction to the bosom of every man who had been seiving under 
liim. Major-General C. Colville, who succeeded to the command, sent 
a flag of truce to request that Hope’s friend, Colonel Macdonald, might 
be admitted into the fortress to see him and cairy liim assistance. 
Tnouvenot had the biutality to refuse this request, and another which 
was made after it. It was the embarrassing destiny of Louis XVIII, to 
be compelled to honour and toward some of the gieatest scoundicds that 
had sprung from the filth of the revolution, and who had struggled most 
desperately aud remoi '.clessly to keep Buonaparte upon the tin one. 

The soitie of Bayonne was the last affair of the war 111 1814 ; hut the 
battle of Toulouse was the last real bait’c. and the glorious winding up 
of Lord Wellington’s long contests with Suult. It was a lemaikable 
combat; but the most icmatkablc pait of the stoiyyet remains to be 
told — the French claimed, and to this day most pertinaciously and 
loudly claim, the victory ! 

When Soult proffered his allegiance to Louis XVIII., a line of demar- 
cation was drawn between the two aimies in the south of France : the 
head-quarters of Loid Wellington continuing to be at Toulouse. 

On the 30th of April, at night, his lordship left 'loulouse, for Paris, 
whither he had been summoned by Loid Castlereagh, who appreciated 
his political as well as his military genius, and who, more than any 
other Minister of the Crown, had supported and strengthened him in the 
arduous struggle in which he had been so long engaged, constantly 
predicting hi* final success. He icached the French capital on the 4th 
of May, and was received by Louis XVIII., and by the sovetcigii 
princes statesmen, and generals who then crowded the French Comt, 
with every maik of defeience, consideiation, le-pect, and honour. It 
was an assemblage of expet lence, wisdom, and valoui, collected from 
every countiy in Europe, such as the woild has not often witnessed at 
one time and place; but it may be said, without partiality, that the 
greatc-t man of them all was Wellington. Loid Castlereagh had re- 
commended to the Piince Regent that the important office of ambas- 
sador to the Court of France should be given to our great soldier. For 
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good, straightforward, decided, honest diplomacy (the only diplomacy 
worth anything iu the end), lie was eminently qualified by nature, by 
mature leflection, and by experience both in Asia and in Europe ; but 
he modestly told Viscount Castlereagh, that, though obliged and 
flattered by the new situation given to him, he doubted his own qualifi- 
cations. “ I hope, however,” said he, “ that the Prince Regent, his 
government, and your lordship, are convinced that I am ready to serve 
in any situation in which it may be thought that I can be of any service. 
Although I have been so long absent fiom England, I should have 
remained as much longer if it had be*.i necessary ; and I feel no 
objection to another absence in the public service, if it be necessary or 
desirable.” 

Whilst . staying at Paris, he received from the Prime Minister of 
England intimation that he had been advanced to an English dukedom, 
and that peerages had been conferred on his biave companion*, Sir 
John Hope, Sir Thomas Giaharn, Sir Staplet >n Cotton, Sir Rowland 
Hill, and Sir W. C. Beresford. In a letter dated Paris, 91 h of May, 
he returned his thanks to the Earl of Liverpool, in Ins usual quiet, brief 
way, showing that he felt more pleasure at the honours conferred on his 
“galiaut coadjutors,” than at his own elevation. In the same letter he 
intimate 1 that he intended to make a journey into Spain. “ I purpose,” 
said he, “ to go to Madrid in order to try whether I cannot prevail upon 
all parties to be more moderate, and to adopt a constitution moie likely 
to be piacticable and to contribute to the peace aiul happiness of the 
nation. 1 am afraid that I shall not be in England till the end of 
June; but I hope I shall be able to do much good by this journey. A 
very short t.me in England will enable me to settle all that I have to 
do there.” 

The Duke 1 — he had been for some time a Spanish duke and a 
P01 tuguese duke, and had received the insignia of every distinguished 
Order m Europe — quitted Paris on the ioth of May, and, passing four 
days with hi* army at Toulouse, he repaiied to Madrid, where he anived 
on the 24' h, to receive ire&h honours which he cared not for, and to 
give an infinitude of excellent advice, which the Spaniards were not 
wise and cool enough to follow, The factions were infuriated against 
each other. The liberals wanted to maintain the impracticable ultra- 
democratic constitution which they had manufactuud at Cadiz; the 
royalists would have no constitution at ail, but only a repnstination of 
the old absolute monarchy. Neither would yield an inch or enter into 
any compiomuse ; and the liktales, bung the weaker, were crushed. 
r Jihe peasanliy and the mass of the people, whether m towns or in the 
count 1 y, weie devotedly attached to the lestortd Feuiinand, and 
abhmrcd the name of the Corte*. The Duke found that nothing 
couldPbe moie popular than the king and his'mcasuies, as faros they 
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had gone, to the overthrow of the Cadiz constitution ; and that, though 
some thought it an unnecessary and impolitic measure, the arrest of the 
Liberals was liked by .the people at large. Seventy members of the 
Cories seceded at once, and presented a memorial to Ferdinand, in 
which they solemnly protested against sundry harsh measures of that 
house, directed against the sovereign, os having been carried by force 
and intimidation. To the Duke of San Carlos and others, Wellington 
urged the necessity of governing upon moderate and more liberal 
principles. Hut of moderation the Spaniards knew nothing, and the 
formation of any rational constitution was, for the time, a sheer imprac- 
ticability. Men there were, about the Court of Madrid, who entertained 
the most extravagant expectations, and the idea that they could all be 
realized, and that Spain might resume the foremost position she had 
held among nations at the time of the Emperor Charles V., by throwing 
herself into the arms of France, and by making an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, with the restored Bourbon dynasty of that country. 
They even talked of a war with England as a possible contingency. 
They w'ere to recover all their revolted colonies in South America, and 
to shut all their ports against British trade. “It is quite obvious to 
me,” said the Duke of Wellington, “ that, unless we can turn them 
from their schemes, they will throw themselves into the aims of the 
French, cotite qui coAte ; and I am anxious for the caily settlement of 

all these points, because we have now the ball at our foot But 

the fact is, that there are no public men in this country who are 
acquainted either with the inteiests or the wishes of the country ; and 
they are so slow in their motions that it is impossible to do anything 
•with them.” 

Before quitting the Spanish capital (1814}, the Duke drew up a re- 
markable diplomatic paper, in which he sketched the reorganization of 
the King’s Government. 

He also urged upon the Spanish Government the propriety of reward- 
ing such of the Spanish officers as had behaved meritoriously during 
the war; he generously and aulently supported the claims of various 
ecclesiastics and civilians who had rendered impoit.int services, and made 
great sacrifices for their country ; and, as a last bequest, I10 drew up 
and gave to the Minister at War an admirable paper on the organization 
of the Spnni-h troops. 

The Duke left Madrid on the 5th of June. On the 10th of that 
month he was again with his army, which, with the exception of some 
divisions previously embai ked for the purpose ot carrying war into the 
interior of the United States of America, was collected at Bordcaux^in 
order to evacuate France, according to the treaty of Paris. For the 
last time he passed those gallant bands in review. He then drew up 
admirable arrangements for the orderly embarkation of the troops. On 
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the 14th of June he finally Look leave of the army, leaving General the 
Eail of Dalhousie Lo superintend the embarkation of the infantry ; the 
cavalty marching through the heaitof France to embark at ports on 
the British Channel. 

His order of thanks is very rematkable, “ for the contrast which it 
presents to those inflated ad cl 1 esses by which the vanity and the passions 
of Buonaparte’s soldiers weie flatteicd and nourished.’’ 

M Adjutant-General's Office, 

“ G.O. Bordeaux, 14th of June, 1814. 

“The Commander of the Foices, being upon the point of returning 
to England, take-, this opportunity of congratulating the army upon the 
recent events which have resloied peace to their country and to the 
v Olid. 

“ The share which the British army has had in producing those 
events, and the high charac'tr with which the aimy will guit this 
country, must be ecpinlly satisfactoiy to every individual belonging to it, 
as they are to the Couunandci of the Foices; and lie trusts that the 
tioops wdll continue the same good conduct to tho last. 

•‘The Commander of the Fortes once more icquests the army to 
accept his thanks. 

“Although ciicu instances may alter the relations in which he has 
stood towaids them for wine ycais so much to his satisfaction, he assures 
them he will never cea c to feel the warmest inteiest in their welfare 
and honour ; and that he will be at all times happy to be of any sendee 
to thofte to who,e conduct, discipline, and gallantry, their country is so 
much indebted. 

(Signed) “E. M. Faklmiam, A.G.” 

The duke landed at Dover on the 231 d of June, under a salute from 
the butenes. Although it was at a \eiy eaily hour in the morning, 
a great concourse of marincis and otliei people assembled on the beach, 
and the instant his lordship set his foot on shore they resolved to catty 
him in triumph to the Ship Hotel ; and, as tlieie was no e&caping this 
not very convenient honout , he w as borne fioin the beach to tne liou«e 
on the shoulders of some of the Dover men, all the rest following with 
sluuts and cheers which made the walls of the ancient castle and 
Shakcspeaie’s cliff ting and ie-ccho. lie proceeded instantly lo London. 
In crossing Westminster Bridge, anddmingup Pailiament Sticct, he 
was recognised and welcomed by the heartiest shouts that ever piocecded 
from an English populace. After a short interview with his family, he 
listened to Poitsmouth. Here the Frince Regent received him with 
every possible demonstration of respect and cordial affection. These 
distinctions gave him honour, not only before England, but in the face of 
Euic^te ; for the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia were at 
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that period the guests of the Regent, and the Court was crowded with 
illustrious wnrrio» and statesmen from all parts of the Continent. 

Upon the aSih of June, the Duke of Wellington, for the first time, 
took his seat in the House of Lords. The peers assembled in great 
numbers to do honour to his introduction. He appeared in a field* 
marshal's uniform, with the insignia of the Garter, and was introduced 
to the House by the Dukes of Beaufort and Richmond. He had left his 
native country, five years before, a commoner j those years he hAd 
passed entirely in foreign countries and mostly in camps ; and now, at * 
his first appearance in the Upper House, his various patents of baron, 
viscount, earl, marquis, and duke, were read upon the same day. The 
Lady Morning ton, the aged mother of the hero, lived to see her son* 
obtain the highest honours that can be conferred upon a subject, and had 
the happiness of being present in the House of Lords on this day. For 
the son there could be no higher glory upon earth ; but the pleasure, the 
jov, the rapture, must have been greatest for the venerable anti loving 
mother, who had so carefully watched the infancy, boyhood, and youth 
of the hero, and whose first lessons, the most precious and enduring of all, 
had contributed to form young Arthur Wellesley for greatness.. 

Having taken the oaths and signed the test roll, Wellington, accom- 
panied by his two noble supporters, took his seat on the dukes' bench. 
Lord Chancellor Eldon then rose, and, pursuant to their lordships' vote, 
pronounced the thanks and congratulations of the House. Among other 
things the Chancellor said: “ I cannot forbear to call the especial 
attention of all who hear me to a fact in your grace’s life, singular, I be- 
lieve, in the histoiy of the country, and iufinitely honourable to your 
grace, that you have manifested, upon your first entrance into this 
House, your right, under various grants, to all the dignities in the 
peerage of this realm which the Crown can confer. These dignities have 
been conferred at vai ious periods, but in the short compass of little 
more than four year*;, for great public services, occurring in rapid 
succession, claiming thd favour of the Crown, influenced by its sense of 
justice to your grace and the country ; and on no one occasion in which 
the Crown has thusiewarded your merits, have the Houses of Parliament 
been inattentive to your demands upon the gratitude of the count iy. 
Upon all such occasions they have offered to your giace tlicir acknow- 
ledgments and thanks, the highest honouis they could bestow. 

“I decline all attempts to state your gi ace’s emincut merits in yotir 
military character — to represent those brilliant actions, those illustrious 
achievements, which have attached immortality to the name of Wel- 
lington, and which have given to this country a degree of glory un- 
exampled in the annals of this kingdom. In thus acting, I believe! b st 
consult the feelings which evince your grace’s title to the character of a 
truly gieat and illustrious man I tender your grace, now 
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taking your seat in this House, in obedience to its commands, the thanks 
of the House in the words of its resolution : — ‘That the thanks of this 
House be given to Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington on his return 
from his command abroad, for his eminent and unremitting service to his 
Majesty and to the public.’ ” 

The duke's reply was short, modest, and dignified $ but he did not 
fail to call attention to the valour and exertions of the army he had 
commanded. 

The House of Commons, who had voted 500,000'. for the support of 
his dignity, also passed a vote of thanjcs, -nd appointed a deputation to 
wait upon his grace with it ; On the 1st of July, the duke went to the 
Lower House to deliver his reply : when, in the usual manner and 
etiquette, it was announced that the Duke of Wellington was in attend- 
ance, and when the Speaker put the question, “ Is it the pleasure of the 
House that his grace be called in?*’ a loud and universal “Aye I” rang 
through the hall. On his entrance, all the members uncovered, rose, 
and enthusiastically cheered him. 

The duke spoke to the following effect : “ Mr. Speaker, I was anxious 
to be permitted to attend this House, in order to return my thanks in 
person for the honour they have done me, in deputing a committee of 
their members to congratulate me on my return to this countiy ; and 
this, after the House had animated my exertions by their applause upon 
every occasion which appeared to merit their approbation, and after 
they had filled up the measure of their favour by conferring upon me, 
at the lecommendation of the Prince Regent, the noblest gilt that any 
subject had been known to have received. I hope it will not be deemed 
presumptuous in me to take this opportunity of expressing my admira- 
tion of the great efforts made by this House and the country at a 
moment of unexampled pressure and difficulty, in order to support the 
great scale of operations Dy which the contest was brought to so favour- 
able a termination. By the wise policy of Parliament, the Government 
was enabled to give the necessary support to the operations which were 
carried on under my direction ; and I was encouraged, by the confidence 
reposed in me by his Majesty’s ministers, and by the Commander-in- 
Cnief, by the gracious favour of his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
and by the reliance which I had on the support of my gallant friends, 
the general officers of the army, and on the bravery of the officers and 
troops, to carry on the operations in such a manner as to acquire for 
me those marks of the approbation of this House for which I have now 
the honour to make my numble acknowledgments. Sir, it is impossible 
$or me to Repress the gratitude which I feel ; I can only assure the House, 
that 1 simp always be ready to serve his Majesty in any capacity in which 
my services can be deemed useful, with the same zeal for my country 
whidh has already acquired for me the approbation of this House.” 

E 
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This speech was received with loud cheers, at the end of which the 
Speaker, who had sat covered during its delivery, rose, and thus 
addressed his grace : — ' 

u My Lord, — Since last I had the honour of addressing you from 
this place, a series of eventful years has elapsed ; but none without 
some mark and note of your rising glory. 

u The military triumphs which your valour has achieve 1, upon the 
banks of the Douro and the Tagus, of the Ebro and the Garonne, have „ 
called forth the spontaneous shouts of admiring nation’s These triumphs 
it is needless on this day to recount. Tneir names have been written 
by your conquering sword in the annals of Europe, and we shall hand 
them down with exultations to our children’s children. ’’ 

“ It is not, however, the grandeur of military success which has alone 
fixed our admiration, or commanded our applause j it has been that 
generous and lofty spirit which inspired your troops with unbounded 
confidence, and taught them to know that the day of battle was always 
a day of victory ; that moral coui age and enduring fortitude, which in 
perilous times, when gloom and doubt had beset otdinary minds, stood, 
nevertheless, unshaken ; and that ascendency of character which, unit- 
ing the energies of jealous and rival nations, enabled you to wield at will 
the fate and fortunes of mighty empiies. 

“ It now remains only, that we congratulate your grace upon the high 
and important mission on which you are about to proceed, and we 
doubt not that the same splendid talents so conspicuous in war will 
maintain, with equal authority, firmness, and temper, our national 
honour and interests in peace.” 

His grace then withdrew; and all tire members rising again, he was 
reconducted by the serjeant-at-arms to the door of the House. After 
he was gone, his warm friend Lord Castles eagh moved, that what the 
duke had said on returning thanks, together with the Speaker’s answer, 
should be printed in the votes, which was agreed to new. con. 

On the 7th July a national thanksgiving was held at St. Paul's 
Cathedral for the restoration of the blessings of peace. It was observed 
with all the state and solemnity then usual on such occasions. In the 
procession from Carlton Home to the church, the duke rode in the 
same carriage with the Regent, silting on his right hand. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Embassy to Pam— The Duke at the Congress of Vienna— Escape of Buonaparte 
from Elba — Immense warlike preparations— Hatties of Quatre Bras, Ligny, and 
Waterloo -Capitulation of Paris— The English Army in the French Capital- 
Marshal Bluchcr — Bridge of Jena— Character and Eulogium. 

UroN the 8th of August the Duke of Wellington left town for the 
Continent, as ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the 
Court of France. In his way to Paris, he visited the Netherlands, 
and, in company with the brave Prince of Orange, he carefully examined 
the frontier fortresses upon that line— a barrier against the French 
erected by our great William III., improved at an enoirtiou3 cost after 
the duke's visit in 1814, and swept away by the political arrangements 
which followed the French revolution of July 1830. For a long space 
of time his grace paid an annual visit to those fortresses. 

On the 24th of August the duke was presented to Louis XVIII., 
delivered his credentials, and took up his residence in Taris. 

Under a deceptive appearance of quiet and contentment, an immense 
conspiracy was at work for the restoration of Buonaparte, who had cost 
France such torrents of blood and, in the end, so much disgrace, for 
the flood of invasion had returned upon her, and English, Austrians, 
Russians, and Prussians hod, among them, held possession of her fairest 
citie 4 , and of the capital itself. 

M The principles and feelings of revolutionized France were of twenty 
years* growth. The youth of France, it is tine, knew little of the revo- 
lution or of the republic, but of the Bourbons they knew nothing. They 
had been for the most part educated in military schools; had lived under 
a mailial autociacy, and had imbibed a military spirit. 

u There were now scatleied over the country numbers of disbanded 
and relit ed officers and soldiers, who had matched and fought under ilie 
imperial eagles. These men, who had been for the most part engaged in 
wars of aggression, amid changes of scene and chances of plunder, were 
miserable under their new and nariow circumstances. Their habits 
were roving and reckless, and they could not endure a stationary dwell- 
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ing and peaceful occupations With all such of the old army as had 
been retained under the new government, it was ns bad or worse. They 
looked back upon their stern and warlike emperor as the soldier’s 
friend^ and they despised the unambitious and peaceful Louis. They 
hated the inactivity and the discipline of garrisons and barracks, and 
they panted for the held and the bivouac. They thought only of the 
excitement and the rewards of warfare, not upon its sufferings or its 
horrors — of victory, not of defeat— of glory, not of the grave.” 

but so secretly were the machinations carried on, that the Duke of 
Wellington, in common with all the corps diplomatique, was led to 
believe that the government of Louis XVIII. was daily becoming more 
popular. He saw his Majesty received with acclamations and enlhif- 
siastic applause, as well by the troops as by the people. He knew the 
amiable disposition, the enlightenment, and the pure intentions of that 
prince ; and he hoped that his subjects would not soon forget the lessons 
which adversity had taught them. With good advice the duke was ever 
ready to supply his Majesty and his ministers, some of whom were but 
imperfectly acquainted with the methods of carrying on a government 
upon constitutional principles ; and, instead of the absolute tyranny of 
the soldier of fortune, Trance had now a free and a good constitution 
under the Bout bon prince. 

That the duke was admirably qualified for diplomacy was acknow- 
ledged by all who had business with him at Paris, and may be stiffi- 
ciently proved by referring to such of his dispatches of this period as 
have been published. He was accessible at all hours, and always 
'patient, couiteous, frank, and plain-spoken. It was a veteran in diplo- 
macy, a long-practised member of ihe Russian legations, the Prince 
Rasomowsky, who told me, many years after this time, that there was 
never any manoeuvring or mystery about the duke ; that in evety con- 
ference he spoke as plainly and as simply as if he were speaking to his 
officers at a mess-table,; that there was no possibility of misunderstanding 
him ; that he put more meaning into a dozen words than most trained 
diplomatists could put in three score ; and that whether the conference 
ended agreeably to the wishes of those who had sought it, or called it, 
or far otherwise, there was no leaving the duke without an increase of 
personal good-will and esteem. 

“ The sure way to make a foolish ambassador,” says Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, “ is to bring him up to it. What can an English minister 
abroad really want, but an nonest and bold heart, a love for his 
country and the Ten Commandments ? Your art diplomatic is stuff 1 ” 

On the 23rd of January 1815, the duke took leave of Louis XVIII., j 
and on the following day he set out for Vienna to attend the general 
congress of the European Powers, assembling in that capital. Here he 
was brought in contact with the most experienced diplomatists and 
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statesmen of Europe. Austiia was represented by Prince Mettemich 
and the Baron de Wessenberg ; France, by Prince Talleyrand, the 
Duke de Dalbeig, Latour du Pin, and the Count Alexis de Noailles ; 
Great Britain, by Wellington, Lord Catlicart, Clancarty, and Sir 
Charles Stuait ; Portugal, by the accomplished Count de Palmella; 
Prussia, by Prince HardenbeTg and Baron Humboldt ; Russia, by the 
Counts Rasomowsky, Stackelbcrg, and Nesselrode ; Sweden, by 
Lowenhielm ; and Spain, by Labrador ; and again our great Captain 
was recognised as the clearest of heads and the best of diplomatists. 

While thus engaged at Vienna, the duke, on the 7th of March, 
received from Lord Buighersh the first intelligence that Buonaparte 
had quitted the island of Elba, with all his civil and military officers, 
and about 1,200 troops, on the 26th of February. He immediately 
communicated this account to the Emperors of Austria and Prussia, 
and to the Ministers of the different Powers, and he found among all 
one prevailing sentiment — a determination to unite their efforts to 
support the system established by the peace of Paris in 1814. On the 
131I1 of Maicn, the very moment it was known that Buonaparte had 
landed in France, the Ministers of the eight Allied Powers, including the 
Ministers of the King of France, signed the solemn declaration of their 
sentiments and intentions. 

In this document they set forth that Buonapaite had manifested to 
the universe that there could be neither peace nor truce with him ; that 
he had placed himself without the pale of civil and social relations, as 
an enemy and disturber of the tranquillity of the world ; and that 
he was delivered over to public vengeance — vinihcte publique. They 
declared, therefore, that they were firmly resolved to maintain entire 
the treaty of Paris of May 30, 1814, and that they would employ all 
their means, and unite all their efforts, in order that the general peace, 
the object of the wishes of Europe, and the constant purpose of their 
labours, might not again be troubled, 

The Allies soon supported this declaration by a million of men in arms. 

But for some time it could not be credited that the disaffection to the 


government of Louis XVIII. was so general, or that Ney, Soult, and 
so many marshals and generals who had been employed and honoured 
by the Bourbon prince, would break their oaths and join Buonaparte* 
On the 14th of March, the duke forwarded a French passport, signed 


Hanlinge), and instructed that alert officer to get os near as he could to 
ffapoleon, to watch his progress ; and, if possible, to put himself in 
communication with the officers commanding any bodies of troops 
employed against that person by the King of France. Before 1 fardinge 
could act on these instructions sent to him from Vienna, Buonaparte, 
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joined by all the French troops that were on bis road, had descended 
the mountains of Dauphiny, had travel sed Lyons and numerous other 
cities, had been joined by Maishal Ney with the whole army which had 
been sent to intercept him, had slept in the o T d palace at Fontainebleau, 
where he had signed his act of abdication in the preceding month of 
Apiil, and had taken undisturbed repossession of tne Tuileries, and of 
all Paris, from which Louis XVIII. had fled at midnight for Ghent. 

At the first blush of the affair, the duke had said that it would be a 
serious one, and that a great and immediate effort must be made, which 
would 4 * di ub less be successful.” With his usual alacrity, he had 
added — “ I will go and join the army if you like, or do anything elsd 
that government choose. I think that we shall have settled our con- 
cerns heie, and signed the treaty by the end of the month. If the 
Spaniaid does not impide us, we shall have finished everything thut is 
important much sooner ; so that I shall be ready w henever you pl< ase 
to call me.” 

This call he soon received. He was at Vienna on the 28th of March, 
but on the night between the; 4th and 5U1 of A pul he was at Biussels 
to examine the militaiy state of affairs on that frontier. On the 5th he 
announced to one of the generals of the Allied Army that Brussels 
must beheld, and the whole of Belgium secuied against Buonaparte. 
He said to this correspondent — “ My opinion is that measuies ought to 
be taken to assemble all the Piussian aimy wilh the allied Anglo- Hol- 
land aimy in advance of Brussels, and that troops ought to be cantoned 
between Charleroi, Namur, and liny. By this disposition we shall be 
sure to save this country, so interesting to the Allied IWers ; we shall 
cover the gathering of the Allied troops on the Rhine ; and we shall 
avoid the evils which would be the inevitable consequences of our 
momentary retreat under existing circumstances.” 

After some vexatious delays, an English army was assembled in 
Flanders, and was joined by the troops of the King of the Nethei lands, 
of the Duke of Brunswick, and of the Piince of Nassau ; and the chief 
command of the whole was given to the Duke of Wellington. In all, 
he had about 76,000 men under him, of whom 43,000 were Biitish, or 
Hanoverians in Biitish pay. Of these, deducting sick, detached, &c., 
there remained present in the field about 37,000 British and Hano- 
verians. The head-quaiters were fixed at bui-sels. Maishal Blucher, 
with the Prussian army, estimated at about 80,000 men, was on the left 
of the British ; his head-quaitcis weie at Kamui. 

The duke had wished for 40,000 good Bntish infantry, for nior ' 
ca\alry, 150 piece® of British field aitilleiy fully hoisetl, and foi various 
equipments which he nevei got. As caily as the 6th oi Apiil, he had 
written to Earl Bathurst— "With this I should be satisfied, and* take 
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my chance for the rest, and engage that wo would play our part in the 
game. But as it is, we are in a bad way.” 

And in various respects the bad way he was in at the beginning of 
April was not made much better by the middle of June and the eve of 
the battle of Waterloo. Some of the troops collected in Belgium by 
the King of the Netherlands were not to be trusted either for valour 
and discipline or for fidelity ; many of our British troops were young 
and had never been under hie; many oC the Peninsular veterans were 
away in America ; and, instead of 150 British guns, the duke could 
never muster more than eighty-four, including Dutch and German 
pieces. While Buonaparte’s people were nil of one nation, and speak- 
ing one tongue, the duke’s people were diawn from six or seven different 
nations, and his camp was a Babel of languages and dialects. Some of 
the Prussians, as well as the Belgians, were not very amenable to 
orders; and Wellington told Piince Hardenberg, as he had pscviously 
told the Spanish Government, that he was entirely indifferent whether 
he had many or few foreign troops under his oiders, but that those who 
were under his command must obey him. 

Duiing the months of April and May, Buonaparte, by great exertions, 
collected near the frontier^ of Flanders an army of about 125,000 men, 
chiefly veteran troops, of whom 25,000 were cavalry, artd 350 pieces of 
nriilleiv. On the night of the nth of June, he quitted Paris to open 
the campaign. Ilis countenance, which had long been clouded, 
brightened up as he sprang into his carriage, and as he said, or as he is 
reported to have said, K ‘Jc vais me mesurer avccce Villainton." (I am 

K to measure myself with this Wellington.) On the 14th of June 
d his army pressed on the Belgian homier, and on the very next 
day the long stein conflict began. 

The duke’s head-quarters were at Brussel*, which it was Buonaparte’s 
first great object to gain, and the possession of which would have given 
him immense advantages, moral and political, as well as military. On 
the duke’s left lay Marshal Blucher with the Prussian army, estimated 
(after the junction of Billow’s corps) at about 80,000 men. The brave 
old marshal was well sup] lied with aitillcry, he having 200 cannon’; 
but, unluckily, his aitillcry men were not very good, and he had to 
complain of the manner in which his guns were served when the French 
fell upon him. 

Bluchcr’s head -quarters continued lo be at Namur. The two armies 
\\\ 1 e, of necessity, spread over a wide extent of countiy. The Duke of 
jiVc lington’s had to preset veils communications with England, Holland, 
and G ci many, to be near enough to connect readily with the Prussian 
army, and to piotect Brussels. Blucher’s army had to preserve its 
communications with the country in its rear and on its left, through 
which the reinforcements ol the Grand Allied Armies were to advance 
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it had to give the hand to Wellington, and at the same time it had to 
watch a long extent of frontier ; and on that north-east frontier of France 
there were many strong fortresses, which enabled Buonaparte to mask 
his movements, and to attack wherever he chose, without letting his 
attack be foreseen by his enemy. In front of the extended lines of the 
British, and their immediate coadjutors, the Hanoverian*, Brunswickers, 
&c., there were, besides country by-roads, no fewer than four great 
roods (paved roads, proper for the passage of artillery, and for alt mili- 
tary purposes) ; and it was because there were all these roads leading 
from the French frontier and the French fortresses, and because the Duk$ 
of Wellington could not possibly foresee by which of these roads the 
French might choose to advance, that part of his forces were widely 
spread in order to watch them all, while the remainder of his army was 
kept in hand in order to be thrown upon whatsoever point the attack 
should be made at. These men were every way better in and round 
Brussels than they would have been if cantoned or bivouacked on the 
high roads ; and the artillery was also better there, for of this arm the 
duke had not to spare ; it was indispensable that he should have it all 
on the field of battle, and embracing all the possible lines by which the 
French might attack, he had, where it stood, the best means of moving 
it rapidly to any one of these lines. Had the guns been all collected at 
one point in advance of Brussels, and had the enemy attacked at another 
point, the guns could not have been so easily moved. If, as some com- 
manders might have done, the duke had kept his troops marching and 
counter-marching from road to road, from point to point, lie would very 
uselessly have wasted the strength and spirits of his men before the 
battle arrived. But this is just one of the things which Wellington 
never did : and henpe his men had always been up to their work when 
the work was to be done. Concentration of Three is the finest of all 
things in war, in its proper place ; but there are cases in which the idea 
of concentration is an absurdity. If, as he had once hoped, the Duke 
of Wellington had been enabled to commence operations by acting on 
the offensive^ then he would have attacked Buonaparte on the French 
frontier in one or two condensed masses; and then Buonaparte, not 
knowing where the attack would be made, must have had his army 
stretched out in lines along that frontier, having merely reserved to 
himself (as Wellington did) the best plan and the best means of concen- 
tration to be effected when and where the attack should be made. But 
the duke had not received the accession of strength which might have 
been given to him ; the grand army of Prince Schwartzenberg had not 
yet crossed the Rhine ; and with none but Blucher to co-operate with 
him, it would indeed have been rash to attack a frontier covered with 
numerous and well-garrisoned fortresses, or to invade France, wheite an 
army of reserve was collecting to support Buonaparte. I trust that these 
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few words will enable tlie reader to understand the absurd charge that 
the duke was not only out-manoeuvred and out-generaled, but actually 
taken by surprise. 

It was on the 15th of June that Buonaparte crossed the Sambre, and 
advanced upon Charleroi. At sunset on the preceding evening, all had 
been quiet upon the frontier, and nothing had been observed by the 
Prussian outposts. Being attacked just as day was dawning, those out- 
posts fell back, and then a report was sent to the duke, who issued his 
orders for holding his troops m readiness to march. But it was not as 
jet sufficiently clear that Buonaparte intended the attack upon Charleroi 
to be a serious one, and that he really intended to open his road to 
Brussels by the valley of the Sambre. The duke, therefore, tranquilly 
waited until intelligence Irom various quarters proved, beyond the reach 
of a doubt, that the advance upon Charleroi was a real move and no 
feint. It was useless to move, and the duke had determined all along 
not to move, until he got this certain and full assurance ; and the infor- 
mation could not be obtained befoie the event happened, that is, before 
the French columns, advancing by the valley of the Sambre, were swelled 
to a gieat army — an operation which requires rather more time than is 
taken in the wiiling of a critical or rhapsodical sentence in a book. The 
certain and deciding information was brought to Brussels by the Prince 
of Orange, who had acted as aidc-de-camp, and had very often “ gone 
the pace ” for our great Captain in the Peninsula. It was about three 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 15th, and the prince found the duke at 
dinner at his hotel, about a hundred yards from quarters, in the park at 
Brussels, which he had taken care not to quit during the morning, or 
even during the preceding day. The Prince of Orange was soon fol- 
lowed by the Prussian general, Mufllin, who brought accounts of the 
French onset. 

Now that it was time to put his army in motion, Wellington put it 
in motion to his left. The orders for this ever- memorable march were 
not decided upon in a scene of merriment and festivity, and at mi 1- 
night, but in the duke’s hotel, and by about five o’clock in the afternoon. 
These orders must have reached most of the corps by eight, and pro- 
bably all by ten o’clock at night. It is quite true that the duke did go 
to a ball that evening, and that many of his officers went as well as he, 
because their business for the day was done. Instead of a pi oof of his 
being taken by surprise, the duke's presence at the ball was a proof of 
his perfect self- posses, don and equanimity at the most critical moment 
of his whole life. The Duchess of Richmond’s ball was a gay one, 
£nd the duke and his officer* were as cheerful as any part of that gay 
company. I know that many persons present at that ball believed that 
the marching orders were decided upon there ; but the cuntiary has 
bee» proved by the writer of the memorandum which I have quoted. 

£ 2 
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About midnight, the general officers were quietly warned, and quietly 
disappeared from the ball-room. Shortly after the younger officers were 
summoned from the dance, but without any bustle. 

By this time the troops at Brussels were mustering, and before the 
sun of the 16th of June arose, “ all were matching to the field of honour, 
and many to an early grave.” 

Before these columns moved there had been some hard fighting in 
front. In the course of the 15th, Buonaparte had established his head- 
quarters at Charleioi, and Blucher had concentrated the Prussian army 
upon Sombref, occupying the villages of St. Amand and Ligny ; ana 
Marshal Ney, continuing his march along the road which leads from 
Charleroi to Brussels, had attacked (on the evening of the 15th), with 
his advanced guard, a brigade of the army of the Netherlands, under 
the Prince of Weimar, and had forced it back to a farmhouse on the 
road, called Qualie Bras. But the Prince of Change had promptly rein- 
forced Weimar’s biigade, and had kept the faimhouse as if it had been 
a fortress. The time which would allow Ney to bring up his main body, 
would also allow Wellington to bring up a sufficient force to checkmate 
the French marshal. But early on the morning of the 16th, while our 
troops were marching, the Prince of Orange pushed back Key’s ad- 
vanced guard, and recovered some of the ground between Quatre Bras 
and Charleroi, which had been" lost the preceding evening. 

At about 2.30 P.M., Picton came up to Quatre Bras with the fifth divi- 
sion, and he was soon followed by the coips of the Duke of Brunswick 
and the troops of Nassau. 

.Some hours before this the Duke of Wellington had ridden across 
the country to confer with Marshal Blucher. At that time Ney was 
•not in strength in front of Quatre Bras, ror was Buonaparte in strength 
in the immediate front of the Prussians at Ligny. But the French, 
having all the advantages which are inseparable from offensive move- 
ments, massed their columns of attack very quickly in Blucher’s front ; 
and, at the same time, Ney gathered his strength near Quatre Bras. 
The game to be played was now opened. Buonaparte was to crush the 
Prussian marshal, while Ney was driving in the English duke. 

As the Prussian corps of General Bulow had not joined, Blucher was 
attacked by a force numerically superior to his own ; and after making a 
most desperate resistance, particularly in the villages of St. Amand and 
Ligny, and after displaying the greatest personal bravery, old “ Marshal 
Forwards ” was obliged to go a little way back, and to quit his position 
at Sombref. His horse had been killed under him, French cuirassiers 
had galloped over him ns he lay on the ground ; and, stunned and sorely, 
bruised, he must have been taken piisoner but for the devotion and 
presence of mind of Nostitz, his faithful aide-de-camp. Brave Colonel 
(now Viscount) Hardinge, who, for good and weighty reasons, was with 
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Bluchev’s army, had hU left hand shattered, and was obliged, in the course 
of that dismal night, to undergo the amputation of hisleft arm. With 
a frightful loss, but still with perfect order, the Prussians retired in the 
course of the night upon Wavre. . The French, who had suffered 
severely, did not pursue. But, in point of fact, there could be no pur- 
suit, as the French did not know for some hours that there was any 
retreat : the Prussians not having ceased fighting until it was dark night. 
At daylight on the following morning (the X7th), it was seen that the 
Prussians were gone ; but iL was not unt'l the hour of noon that Buona- 
parte ascertained what route Blucher had taken, and ordered General 
Giouchy to follow him with 32,000 men, 

In the meanwhile, Ney had failed in his attacks upon Wellington at 
Quartrc Bras. At a little aftev three o’clock in the afternoon of the 16th, 
the French marshal, having concentrated nearly 40,000 men, commenced 
fighting with two heavy columns of infantry, a large body of cavalry, 
and a numerous and well-served artillery. At that moment there were 
not more than 19,000 of the Allies at Quartre Bras, and of these only 
4,500 were British infantry. These last forces, and the Brunswickers, 
were, however, not to be broken by any charge, or by any mode of 
‘attack. Our 3rd division, under General Altcn, now came up, and joined 
Picton’s unflinching 5th. Ney made another grand attack upon the left, 
but he was again met by impenetrable, immovable squares of infantry, 
and was again repulsed. He then tried the right of the position _ of 
Quartre Bras, and advancing under cover of a little wood, and attacking 
in great force, he cowed some of the worst ot Wellington’s contingents 
that were posted on that right. But as these foreigners were giving way. 
General Cooke came up, and joined battle with part of the English 
Guards ; and the French were once more repelled. They gathered thickly 
in the little wood near the farmhouse ; but General Maitland’s brigade 
soon cleared that wood: and then the French were seen retreating in 
great confusion. The conflict had been tremendous ; but the duke had 
succeeded in liis present great object, which was to prevent Ney getting 
between the Prussians and the British. The two great battles fought on 
this day were only preludes to the greater massacre at Waterloo ; yet at 
Ligny, Blutcher had lost, in killed and wounded, from r 1,000 lo 12,000 
men, and Wellington had lost at Quartre Bras, in killed and wounded, 
nearly 5,000 men, besides about 200 in missing. Our loss was made up 
entirely of British and Brunswickers, or Hanoverians. The brave Duke 
of Brunswick fell fighting gallantly at the head of his troops. During 
the greater part of the combat, we had little or no artillery wherewith to 
respond to the heavy fire of the French ; and in no part of the day had 
we any cavalry, except some squadrons of the black hussars of Bruns- 
wick, to oppose to Ney’s immense squadron^ ; for 2,000 Belgian horse 
could never be brought to face the enemy, and when, at an early period 
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of the action, an attempt was made to lead them to the charge, they 
wheeled round and flea .with such precipitation, that they swept the 
Duke of Wellington and his staff with them through Quartre Bias. 
These cavaliers did not again appear in the field, finding a pleasanter 
occupation in scampering through the towns and villages, and reporting 
everywhere that the English were beaten, and the French in full march 
for Brussels. During the battle, Ney sent off a courier to Paiis with a 
captured regimental flag, and with the confident assurance that victory 
would be his. Marshal Soult did still more than this at Ligny, for false- 
hoods of the first magnitude were deemed necessary to give courage to 
the French people, and to keep Buonaparte’s cause up and alive in the 
capital. In a dispatch to Marshal Davoust, now War Minister, Soult did 
not scruple to announce that the Emperor had beaten both Wellington 
and Blucher, and had so completely separated their two armies that there 
was no chance of their ever uniting them again in his front. '* Wel- 
lington and Blucher,” wrote Soult, “ saved themselves with difficulty ; 
the effect was theatrical ; in an instant the firing ceased, and the enemy 
was routed in all directions.” It was announced that the Emperor 
would enter Brussels on the 171I1 ! Another dispatch, published in the 
Momteur i said, “ The noble loid must have been confounded 1 Prisoners 
are taken by bands ; they do not know what has become of their com- 
manders ; the rout is complete on this side ; and we hope to hear no 
more of the Prussians for some time, even if they should ever be able to 
rally. As for the English, we shall see what will become of them ! The 
Emperor is there ! ” 

As at Ligny, the fighting at Quatre Bias did not cease until tlio 
setting-in of night. “They fell back upon the load to Frasnes. The 
moon rose angrily — still a few cannon-shot were heard after daylight had 
departed ; but gradually they ceased. The fires were lighted, and 
such miserable provisions as could be procut ed were furnished to our 
harassed soldiery ; and while strong pickets were posted in the front 
and flanks, the remnant of the British and their biave Allies piled arms 
and stretched themselves on the battle-field.” The failure of the French 
attacks on Quatre Bras, made by veteran troops in very superior num- 
bers, seemed to moit continental offices ipiite unaccountable; and 
Ncy’s apology, for what all mi; it adm.t to have been a de r eat, is not 
maintainable for a moment. Many of toe Allies were iasv soldiers, ami 
being a good many mile-, in advance of tlieir reseive, the supporting 
troops reached the ground la'e in the chy. Ney, afterwards, excused 
himself at the expense of tho military reputation of his master, blaming, 
him as the came that the 1st corps of the French army “was idly 

S availed between Ligny and Qua; re Bras without firing a shot,” while 
e(Xcy) was contending with Wellington. The French troops had 
never fought with more fuiy or feioc.ty. Horse and fo«\ they had 
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fallen upon our unsupported infantry, screaming— “ Down with the 
English ! No quarter ! No quarter 1 •* The Brunswickers, with their 
skulls and cross-bones on their caps, in commemoration of the bloody 
death of their former duke in battle with the French, and with the 
present death of that duke’s son and successor, little needed such incen- 
tives ; but the British troops were exasperated by the cries of the French, 
aud were driven into an equal fury by seeing that the enemy really 
acted according to their words. The almost total absence of prisoners, 
after the battle, in the French and English camps, too clearly proves 
that little quarter was given on either side. 

Oil the following morning, the 17th of June, the Duke of Wellington 
made a retrograde movement upon Waterloo, corresponding indeed to 
the retreat-movement of Blucher upon Wavre, but in strict accordance 
with the plan and combinations which had been previously agreed upon 
by him and the Prussian marshal. He retired leisuiely by Genappe to 
the excellent ground which he had chosen, and which, many days 
before, he had most attentively examined. Ferhaps the field of 
Waterloo had an additional recommendation in the eyes of the Duke of 
Wellington, as it had once been selected by the great Duke of Marl- 
borough as a battle-field, and as Marlborough had been prevented from 
gaining a great victory over the French, upon that ground, wholly by 
the stupid obstinacy of the Dutch field-commissioners, who had power 
to control his movements. 

Although the retiring from Quatre Bras was made in the middle of 
the day, the French did not attempt to molest our march, except by 
following with a large body ol cavalry, which was brought up from the 
right, or lrom the part oi Napoleon’s forces which had been engaged the 
day before against the Prussians at Ligny. A body of their lancers 
charged the English cavalry, and were charged in their turn gallantly, 
though ineffectually, by our 7th hussars, who could make no impres- 
sion on the front of their column, in the defile of Genappe. But when 
these lancer.',, elated with success, debouched on a wider space, in front 
of Genappe, the Earl of Uxbridge (now Maiquis ot Anglesey) charged 
them wuh the first regiment of Li e Guards, and fairly rode over them. 
The e was no standing against that charge of our heavy household 
cavalry, on their laige, powerful, and high-bred hoises. In the enemy’s 
ranks, hoises and in. » went down, and were literally ridden over. There 
appear* to have been no more fighting on the road. 

Marshal Ney was waiting to be joined by all the forces of Napoleon 
which had fought Blucher at Ligny, except the 32,000 men under 
Grouchy, who had been ordered by the emperor to follow the Prussians, 
and, on no account, to auit their track. This junction took plaee in 
t\p course of the day and night of the 17th. That night, during which 
Wellington's men lay upon the wet earlli, or among the dripping corn- 
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fields, was a dreary night, with heavy rain, thunder, lightning and 
violent gusts of wind. A more cheerless bivouac was never occupied 
by an army. The men longed for the morrow. 

That morrow came at last ; but Sunday, the 18th of June, was but a 
dull day ; for, though the storm ceased, the sky was overcast with 
clouds, through which the sun rarely broke. The position which the 
duke had taken up was in front of tne village of Waterloo, and crossed 
the high roads from Charleroi and Nivelles; it had its right thrown 
back to a ravine near Merke- Braine, which was occupied, and its left 
extended to a height above the hamlet of Ter-la-IIaye, which was like- 
wise occupied ; and in front o( the right centre, and near the Nivel’es 
road, our troops held the house and gardens of Hougoumont, which 
covered the return of that flank ; and m front of the left centre they 
occupied the farm of La Haye Sainte. By our left we communicated 
with Marshal Blucher at .Wavre, through Ohain, and the marshal had 
promised the duke that in case of his being attacked, he would support 
him with one or more corps, as might be necessary. In the rear of the 
British centre was the iarni of Mont St. Jean, and a little further behind, 
the village of that name. The French often call the battle of Wateiloo, 
“ The massacre of Mont St. Jean.” 

The duke’s force, united in the position above indicated, was 72,720 
men. Of this number, including the King’s German Legion, who 
merited to be classed with English troops, 36,273 were Biitish, 7,447 
were Ilanoveiians in Biitish pay, a Ad partly commanded by Biiiish 
officers, 8,000 were Brunswick'eis, and 21,000 were Belgian and Nassau 
troops, mostly of an inferior quality, 1 heie were good and brave men 
among the German troops that were classed under the name Nassau ; 
but it is believed that the duke would have given all the truly Belgian 
regiments for as many companies of the Portuguese, who had become 
under him ncaily as good soldiers as our own. Let me repeat — and let 
it be borne in mind — that many of the tioops, British as well as foreign, 
had never been under fire before this campaign ; while the enemy’s 
troops were veterans almost to a man. 

Buonapaite had collected his army on a range of heights in front of 
the Biitish position, and not above a mile from it: his light was in 
advance of Planchenois, his line crossed the Chaileroi road at thefaim 
of La Belle Alliance ; his left rested on the Gcnappe road. Behind the 
French the ground rose considerably, and was skirted by thick woods • 
in the rear of the British and their Allies, was the famed old forest of 
Soignies. Deducting Giouchy’s 32,000 men (who were looking after 
Blucher), and about 13,000 for the French killed and wounded at 
St. Atnand, Ligny, and Quatrc Bias, and making a liberal allowance 
for stragglers, patrols, &c., the troops collected must have been at lesSLt 
75,oco in number. 
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Early in the morning, when Buonaparte mounted his horse to survey 
Wellington’s position, he could see but few troops. This induced him 
to fancy that the British general, with whom he had come to measure 
himself, had beaten a retreat, and had left only a rear-guard, which 
would presently follow him. General Foy, who had served a long time 
in Spain, is said to have replied, “ Wellington never shows his troops ; 
but if he is yonder, 1 must warn your Majesty that the English infantry 
in close combat is the very devil ! ” (Z’ nfanUrie Anglaise m duel e'est 
le dtable,) Marshal Soult is said to have added his warning to that of 
Foy. But whatever were the opinions of the marshals and generals 
who had really measured themselves with our great Captain in the 
Peninsula, it seems quite certain that Buonaparte began the battle 
with a confident assurance of success, for he knew his own vast 
superiority in artillery, and lie had run into the woful mistake that 
Marshal Blucher, dispirited by the loss he had sustained a" Ligny, 
would continue his ictreat in order to avoid Gioucby, and would 
not rally anywhere near enough to support Wellington. 

Soon after ten o’clock on the Sabbath mom, a great stir was 
obseived along the French lines; and presently a furious attack was 
made upon the post at Ilougoumont, on the right of Wellington’s centre. 
Hougoumont, with its farmhouse and garden, was occupied by a detach* 
ment from General Byng’s brigade of Guards, who maintained the post 
throughout the day, in the teeth of desperate and repeated attacks of 
large bodies of the enemy. This first attack upon the right of our 
centre was accompanied by a very heavy cannonade upon our whole line. 
This cannonade was kept up nearly throughout the day, being intended 
to support the frequent attacks of cavalry and infantry, now mixed and 
now separate, which were made along our line, from right to left, and 
from left to right. The duke had not half the number of gun» which 
Buonaparte brought fot ward ; but such guns as he had were served to 
perfection ; and the advanced batteries of our centre, firing case-short, 
committed a fearful havoc upon the French columns which successively 
attacked our past at Ilougoumont. The incessant roar of artillery on 
both sides, foi so many hours, gave to the combat a peculiar and awful 
character. Theie was no manoeuvring either on the part of Buonaparte, 
or on the part of Wellington ; the object of the Buush general wa* to 
maintain liis position till the ai rival of some Piussian corps should 
enable him to quit it, and crush his foe ; the object of that foe was to 
drive him from his position, and to crush him before Bluchcr should be 
able to send a single battalion to his support. And to this end lluona- 
paitc kept repeating his attacks with heavy columns of infantry, and 
with a numerous and brilliant cavalry, hammering at us neatly all the 
tiftie with his immense artillery. At one moment the left of our position 
was in some danger through the sudden retreat of a biigade of Belgians. 
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“ From each attempt the French columns returned shattered and 
thinned ; but fresh columns were formed and hurled against the same 
or some other part of Wellington’s line. The repulses were numerous* 
the glimpses of success brief and few. In one of their attacks the 
French carried the farmhouse of La Haye Sainte, os a detachment of 
the light battalion of the German Legion which occupied it had 
expended all their ammunition, and the enemy had cut off the only , 
communication there was with them. But befoie they yielded that 
farmhouse, those brave Germans were, to a man, either killed or 
wounded ; and, as the French gave them no quarter, they all died. 
Buonaparte then ordered his cavalry to charge the British infantry in ‘ 
squadrons and in masses ; to charge home, to charge again and again ; 
and to find out some way through those ringing muskets, and those 
hedges of glittering bayonets ! But this was work beyond the power 
even of his steel-clad cuirassiers, or of his long-armed Polish lancers; 
our infantry formed in squares, and the best oF those horsemen bit the 
dust. At times the French cavalry were seen walking their horses 
about our infrangible squares, as if they had been of the same army. 
Some of their regiments gave proof, not only of great bravery, but also 
of rare perseverance. All their efforts, however, were unavailing ; and 
the dogged determination of Buonaparte in thiowing them forwaid so 
repeatedly to do what they weie clearly incapable of doing, ended in 
their almost total destruction. Their coup-dc-gracc was hastened by a 
magnificent charge of British cavaliy.” Although the Scots Greys — 
“ those terrible Greys ! ” — had astonished the French, and drawn from 
Buonaparte an involuntary exclamation of astonishment and admiration, 
-our cavalry had hitherto been very little more than a spectator of the 
fight; it had suffered somewhat from the incessant French cannonade, 
but all the horses that were not wounded were fresh and vigorous, and 
there were horses there of the true high Engli-h breed, and riders on 
them whom no continental cavalry could hope to stand against. 

At the proper moment, the Duke of Wellington called up Lord E. 
Somerset’s brigade of heavy cavalry, consisting of the Life Guards, the 
Royal Horse Guards, and the 1st Dragoon Guauls, and directed them 
to charge the already crippled and disheartened cavalry of Buonaparte. 
These splendid regiments absolutely rode down and lode over their 
comparatively feeble opponents ; horses and men fell at their shock ; 
the cuirassiers, whose breast-plates had glittered in so many battles and 
victoiies, disappeared from the world as a corps, and became a thing 
that had been : they were completely cut up. After this almost total 
destruction of his cavaliy, and after the frightful reduction of his 
columns of infantry, Buonapaitc was, if not as good &<> beaten, at the 
least put into a condition from which the duke could have bad nothftig 
to apprehend, even though no Piusdans had come up. Except the 
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Guards, every part of the French army had been engaged, repulsed, 
and frightfully thinned. Not a point of the British position had been 
carried. Not a single square had been broken ; and, though our loss 
in killed and wounded had been great, some of the duke’s troops had 
not yet been engaged at all, and all were full of heart and of confidence 
in their great leader. 

Buonaparte had invited Ney to dine with him that evening at 
Brussels ; and at six o’clock he is said to Y ive remarked, that they would 
yet arrive there in good time. This is merely a say • at 6 p.m., and at 
no part of the day, did they see a chance of getting to Brussels. 

General Clausewitz may be taken as a competent and as an unpre- 
judiced authority as to the condition in which the two contending armies 
stood when the Prussians came up. Clausewitz was chief of the staff 
to the third corps of the Prussian army. II he had prejudices, they 
were not likely to be in lavour ot Wellington and against Bluclier. He 
knocks on the head the nonsense that has been circulated about the 
duke having exhausted his reserves in the action ; and he enumerates 
the tenth Biilisli brigade, the whole division of Chassb, and the 
cavalry of Collaert, as having been little or not at all engaged ; and to 
these he might have added two entire brigades of light cavalry. More- 
over, Genetal Clausewitz expresses a positive opinion, that, even had 
the whole of Grouchy’s force come up at Waterloo (which it could not 
do, and which it was prevented irom doing by Buonaparte’s lamentable 
mistake about Blucher, and by the positive orders he had himself given 
to Grouchy), the Duke of Wellington could have had nothing to fear 
pending Blucher's march and anival. Had “Marshal Forwards” not 
come up when he did, the duke would have kept his own ; and the 
last charges of the French, if made at all, would have been repulsed, 
as all their preceding attacks had been. But had the Fiench retreated, 
there could have been no pursuit ; and ii Blucher had not been at 
hand, there might have been a renewal of the combat on the morrow. 

Lord £. Somerset’s heavy brigade of cavalry had made its annihilating 
charge, there was a pause in the battle ; and it was about seven o’clock 
in the evening when artillery was heard at a distance, and a staff officer 
reported to the duke that the head of a Prussian column was already 
coming in sight. Very shortly after, Bulow’s corps, advancing upon 
La Belle Alliance, began to engage the French right. And now was 
the short agony for Buonapaitc. lie called forward his Guard, which 
he had kept in reserve for a last desperate effort. He led it forward, 
in peison, to the foot of our position; but then he tuined aside, and 
•took shelter behind some swelling ground. The Guard moved onward, 
looking on Buonaparte as they passed him. * 1 Moriiun te salutant /” 
lie ought to have gone on with it, and to have died with it ; but he 
ne it ner headed it nor followed it; nor did he, auiing any part of this 
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day, expose Ills person freely in the mel^e of battle, as he had done in 
the spiing of 1814, in the battles of Craonne, Arcis-sur-Aube, and in 
other affairs on French ground. Ncy went on with that great forlorn 
hope, and, unluckily for himself, was not killed. The Guard advanced 
in two massy columns, leaving only four battalions of the Old Guard in 
leserve, near to the sheltered spot where Buonaparte sat on his horse, 
sallow, rigid, and fixed, like a mummy. The Guards moved resolutely 
on, with supported arms, under a destructive fire from our position. 
They weie met by General Maitland’s brigade of English Guards, and 
General Adam’s brigade, which were rapidly moved from the right by 
the Duke of Wellington in person, w ho formed them four deep, and 
flanked their line with artillery. That the duke, on first moving them 
from some cover under which they had been screened, shouted out, 
f( Up! Guards, and at them! 1 ’ is now recognised as a fable. His 
grace never did anything theatrically, and never used any such language 
to his troops. An aide-de-camp gave the Older in the usual quiet 
manner ; the officers in command of our Guard* obeyed the older, under 
the eye of their gicat chief, and the duke advanced with the Guards 
over the brow* of the low hill, and then stood to meet the last charge. 
When within fifty yards fiom the line of the English Guards, the French 
Guards attempted to deploy ; but the close fire upon them was too 
terrible ; their flanks w-ere enveloped, they got mixed together in a con- 
fused mass, and in that condition they w’ere slaughtered, broken, and 
driven down the slope of the hill. There was no more fighting ; that 
Grand Army of Buonaparte — the last of all, and the most desperate of 
all — never again stood, nor attempted to rally : all the rest of the work 
was headlong, unresisted pursuit ; slaughter of fugitives, who had entirely 
lost their military formations ; and capture of prisoners, artil cry, and 
spoils. The army was destroyed, as an army, befoie the pursuit began. 
If it had not been so, the PiusMans could not possibly have found the 
pursuit such easy work. In flying, Buonaparte and his Guards left 
about 150 pieces of cannon in the hands of the English. Befoie that 
flight began, Blucher had been for a time hotly engaged at Planchcnois. 
At a farmhouse, called “ Maison Rouge,” or “Mauon du Roi,” ala 
short distance behind Planchenois and the farm of La Belle Alliance, 
the duke and the marshal met, and Bluchcr, in the manner of the 
Continent, embraced and hugged his victorious partner. Here Wel- 
lington gave orders for the halt and bivouac of his own fatigued 
troops, and handed over the task of further pursuit to the Prussians. 
Blucher swore that he would follow up the French with his last hotse 
and his last man. lie started off immediately with two Pru-sian coip-, 
who began the chase with the encouiagcment of three cheeis from the 
English army. 

** The Guaid dies, but does not surrender !” This was n *eH-flal(cring 
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fiction which the French afterwards recorded in prose and thyme, in 
paintings, engravings, and sculptures, and in all manner of ways. But 
these flying French Guards really surrendered in bands, and cried for 

3 uarter. Close to Genappe, Blucher captured sixty guns belonging to 
le said Imperial Guaid, together with carriages, baggage, &c., belong- 
ing to Buonaparte himself. The moon had now risen, and in broad 
moonlight the Piussians kept up the cha^ , the Ficnch abandoning all 
they had, and scarcely attempting to stop any w here until they got 
within the lines of their own frontier foitie^ses, from which they had 
issued wi'h so much pride and confidence only fi\e days before. The 
high road, says Geneial Gtteisenau, resembled the sea-shore after some 
great shipwreck— it was coveiccl witli cannon, caissons, carriages, 
baggage, arms, and wieck of every description. 

In the meanwhile the British and their Allies, by the same broad 
moonlight, were counting their dead and picking up their wounded ; 
or, rather, they were making a beginning, for those sad offices took up 
not only that night, but the whole of the following morning. The loss 
had been immense. The British and Hanoverians alone had 2,432 
killed, and 9,528 wounded, in the battle of Waterloo. The loss of 
officets was quite proportionate to the loss of men, more than 600 
having been killed or wounded in the British and Hanoverian corps 
alone General Picton, who had been wounded at Quatre Bras, and 
who had concealed his huit, was shot through the brain early in the 
battle, as he was leading his division to a bayonet charge. General 
Sir William Ponsonby, who was with the heavy cavaliy, was killed 
by a Polish lancer; his lelative. General Sir Fiedeiick Ponsonby, 
was shot tlnough the body by a Frenchman, was ridden over by 
the charging cavalry, and was speaied, as he lay bleeding and 
helpless on the ground, by a savage Pole ; but he miraculously 
recovered, and lived many years to charm all those who knew him, 
or who ever approached him. Colonel de Lancy, the excellent 
quarlermastcr-gcneral, was killed by a cannon-shot in the middle 
of the action. The Bail of Uxbridge lost his leg. General Cooke, 
General llalkett, General Sir Eihvaicl Barnes, General Baton Alten, 
Lieut. -Colonel Lord Fitzroy Somerset, the Honourable T. Howard, the 
Prince of Orange, were all among the wounded, and most of them were 
severely wounded. Lieut, -Colonel the Honourable Sir Alexander 
Gordon, brother to the piesent Earl of Aberdeen, died of his wounds 
soon after being removed from the field. The gallant Duke of Bruns- 
wick pcnshed, a-, \\c ha\e ‘'ten, on the i6th, at Otntro Bus; he feil at 
the head of liU own b ack hu«ui*. The officers of several foieign 
nations, who c.unc to volunteer their services to the duke, did not 
cscajJb unhurt ; the Au-.iri.in General Vincent was wounded, and 
Count Pozzo dc Borgo, who was then both a gcncial and a dipio- 
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matist in the service of the Emperor Alexander of Russia, re- 
ceived a contusion. The Spanish General Alava had some hairbreadth 
escapes. The present Prince Castelcicala, now Neapolitan Minister 
at the Court of St. James's, but then a brave young officer in one of our 
cavalry regiments, ran equal risk. On the duke’s staff there was hardly 
an officer that escaped wounds or death. At one moment, he had no 
officer near him to carry an immediate order, except a young Piedmon- 
tese gentleman of the family of De Salis. “Were you ever in a battle . 
before?” said the duke. “No, my lord,” replied the young officer. 

“ Then,” said the duke, “ you are a lucky man, (or you will never see 
such another.” 

During the whole of the dreadful clay the duke was calm and col- # 
lected, his countenance was serene and even cheerful, except at times 
when his eye rested on the heaps of his killed and wounded. He 
stood for a long time near a remarkable tree with his spy-glass in his 
hand, and so near to some of the French posts that his featuies could 
be distinctly seen by the aid of a good glass. An Italian officer, who 
was with Buonapaite, told me, a few years after the battle, that the 
quietness of the duke's demeanour, and the tranquillity of his coun- 
tenance, struck him with dismay, and made him believe that he mmt 
have some enormous force concealed on the reverse of his position, or 
that Blucher was coming up hours before he did. I can conceive that 
this equanimity and pcne<.t self-possession afterwards gave way, for a 
time. 

“On the night of the memorable battle,” says a British officer, “the 
words and emotions of the conqueror will Jong be remembered by those 
who sat with him at supper, afier the anxious and awful day had closed. 
The fountain of agreatheait lies deep, and the self-government of a 
calm mird permits no tears. But this night, Wellington repeatedly 
leaned back upon his chair, and rubbing Ins hands convulsively, ex- 
claimed aloud, * Thank God, I have met him ! Thank God, I have met 
him ! * And, ever as he spake, the smile that lighted up his eye was 
immediately dimmed by tho^e few and big tears that gush warm from a 
gi ate ful heart.” 

The conduct and movements of General Grouchy, upon whom the 
French would have tluown the entne blame of losing the tattle, has 
been grossly misiepiescnterl and falsified. Grouchy, in tracking BluJiei, 
could do little or nothing to injure him ; and Grouchy waj not up in 
time to take part in the battle with Wellington, simply because he could 
not get there in time, or, indeed, at all. The Prussian General Thielman. 
with i6,oco men, kept him and his 32,000 French fully employed on the 
river Dyle for seveial hours, during which Blucher threw himself between 
Grouchy and Buonaparte with his superior forces. When evening, wag 
setting in, when our cavalry was crushing the French, an4 when thq 
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Prussian WArslul was giving Ihe hand to the duke, Grouchy was thirteen 
or fourteen good English miles off, with sorely fatigued troops. He was 
not at Waterloo, simply because he could not by any possibility be 
theie. There was no treachery in the case : if Grouchy could* even have 
done that which Buonaparte too confidently expected he would do, he 
would not have been at Waterloo ; but, in that case, no mote would 
Illucher. It was too much for the French to pretend they anticipated 
that Grouchy would prevent the junction of Blucherand Wellington, by 
driving the Prussians towards the Rhine, and be also on the field of 
’Waterloo ! The day after that battle he fell rapidly back upon the frontier 
of France, conducting his retreat in a manner which did honour to him 
as a general. 

On the first day of his pursuit (the first after the battle), brave old 
Blucher wrote to his lady: “My dear wi'e, you well know what I 
promised you, and I have kept my word. Superiority of numbets 
lorced me to give way on the 17th, but on the 18th, in conjunction with 
my friend Wellington, I put an end at once to Buonaparte’s dancing ! *’ 

On the same day, the duke (among other Ic'ters of condolence and of 
business) wrote to the Earl of Aberdeen: “You will readily give 
credit to the existence of the extreme grief with which I announce to 

you the death of your gallant brother He received the wound 

which occasioned his death while 1a. lying one of the Brunswick bat- 
talions, which was shaking a little, and he lived long enough to be 
informed by myself of the glorious result of our actions, to which he 
had so much contributed by his active and zealous assistance. I cannot 
express to you the regret and sorrow with which I look round me and 
contemplate the loss wh'ch I have sustained, particularly in your 
brother. The glory resulting from such actions, so dearly bought, is no 
consolation tome, and I cannot suggest it as any to you and his friends ; 
but I hope it may be expected that this last one has been so decisive 
as that no doubt remains that our exertions and our individual losses 
will be rewarded by the early attainment of our just object. It is then 
that the glory of the actions in which our friends and relations have 
fallen, will be some conjoint. on for their loss.” 

Buonaparte himself was the first man that cairied to Paris the news 
of his ii retrievable disaster, lie was soon follow ed by Marshal Ney, 
who was bursting with rage and desperation. Innumciable, and worthy 
of ignoble minds, were the criminations and recriminations. Ney 
accused Buonaparte, and Buonaparte, Ney. “ Ney conducted himself 
like a madman ; he caused my cavalry to be massacred ! ” Disgraceful 
tcenes ensued. Ney interrupted Carnot, and gave the lie diiect to hun 
and to Davoust, who had been led by Buonaparte to declare that the 
Prussians were in retreat, and the English in no* condition to advance. 
“Tnat is false,” ciicd Ney; “that is false ! You aic deceiving the 
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people ! Wellington is coming ! Blucher is not beaten : there is 
nothing left to us but the corps of Marshal Grouchy. In six or seven 
days the enemy will be .here !* 

A farcical attempt was made to induce a recognition of Buonaparte's 
son by Maria Louisa of Austria. Joseph and Lucien Buonaparte, 
Charles Lab&loyere, Flahault, and others, entered the ephemeral house 
of peers which Buonaparte had made on his return from Elba ; they 
came to announce the voluntary abdication of Napoleon I., and to 
proclaim Napoleon II.J5 and they shouted — “ The Emperor is politi- 
cally dead ! Long live Napoleon II. ! " But the&o men could not find 
the elements of a patty wild enough to support, or even to acknowledge, 
the claims of a child ; and it was clear that Buonaparte himself was 
deserted by the mass of the French people. There was a talk of his 
throwing himself, with the remnant ot his Grand Army, into the countiy 
beyond the Loi’e, and there collecting more troops ; but he knew that 
the armies of all Europe were marching against him, that, while Wel- 
lington and Blucher were on the north-eastern frontier, the Austrian 
General Frimont was advancing through Switzeiland and Savoy, to 
attack on that side ; that Piince Schwartzenberg was now ready to cross 
the Rhine with enormous lorccs ; and that the Emperor Alexander was 
not far off with 200,000 Russians. The Allies, indeed, could have put 
800,000 men into France before the end of the month of July. On ilie 
22ud of June, four days after his defeat at Wateiloo, lie retired to the 
pleasant summer palace of Malmaison, in the ncighbouihood of Paris, 
and, after lingering there a few days, he repaired to the seaport of 
Rochefort, with the desperate hope of finding some means whereby to 
escape to the United States of America. Finding that there were no 
such means, that the population was declaring warmly for the Bouibons, 
and that if ho remained any longer on shore lie might lie assassinated or 
made prisoner, he went on board our ship of the line, the Bellerophon ; 
Captain Maitland most distinctly telling him, u that he was in total 
ignorance oj the intention of the British Government as to his future 
disposal 

The Chambers of Fa: is set up a provisional government, consisting 
of Caulaincourt, Qumctlc, Grenier, Cainot, and Fouchc, a most stiange 
jumble oi men and principles. The e\ -Jacobin Fouche took the lead. 

The British and Piussian armies mot with hardly any opposition on 
the march to the Ficncli capital. On the 1st of July, Wellington took 
lip a position a few short miles from Paii.s ; ami on the 2nd, Blucher 
ciossed the Seine at St. Germain, and poste l the Prussians between 
Plessis-Piquet and St. Cloud, with their reserve at Versailles. Tw^ 
days before this, while the Duke of Wellington was at Etrees, commis- 
sioners were sent to him by the provisional government to negotiate a 
suspension ol hostilities. These commissioners began with assorting 
that Buonaparte’s abdication had viitually put an end to the war. 
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The duke told them that he could not consider the abdication in any 
other light than as a trick ; and that he could not stop his operations. 
While the duke was talking, he received Louis XVIII.’s proclamation, 
dated Cainbray, the 28th of June, and countersigned by Prince Talley- 
rand. He handed the paper immediately to the French commissioners. 
These persons took some objection to certain paragraphs in the procla- 
mation, wherein the king announced his intention of punishing some of 
those concerned in the plot which had brought back Buonaparte from 
.Elba. Although not named as yet, the commissioners, the provisional 
government, and all Fiance must have understood that Marshal Ney, 
Charles Labedoy&re, and Lavallette were included in this traitorous 
category; and that the government of Louis XVIII. reserved to itself 
the right of bringing them to condign punishment. To the remarks of 
the commissioners on the avenging paragraphs, the duke had nothing 
to say ; and they themselves xeally appear to have said or thought veiy 
little about the matter. I call attention to the paragraphs only in order 
to prove that the commLsioneis, the provisional government, and Mar- 
shal Davoust, who now commanded in Paris, perfectly well knew the 
intention of Louis XVIII. with regard to Ney, Labedoy&re and others, 
three or four days before they concluded the convention of Paris with 
Wellington and Blucher — a convention in which the case of those 
trait 01s was not provided for in any way. 

The commissioners went back to Paii*, and then returned to the 
English camp ; but still they attempted to make no provision for 
excepting Ney or Labddoyere, or any one from the avenging paragraph 
by virtue of the convention with Wellington and Blucher. What the 
commissioners came for was only to know whether the Allies would 
not agree to an armistice, and keep at some distance from Paris. 
The duke told them that ho would not consent to suspend hostilities 
so long as a soldier of Buonaparte’s army remained in Paris. This 
army, counting shattered and disoiganued coips, fugitives from 
Waterloo, and all, was estimated by the piovisioiul government at 
40,000 men. It probably amounted to 30,000 ; and, under the influence 
of Labedoyere and other reckless officers, it lud dcclaied foi Napo- 
leon II. On the 1st of July, Davoust wrote to the Biitish Commander- 
m-Chief on the subject of the armistice ; but the Fiench marshal did 
not yet adopt the terms without which Wellington had resolved not to 
suspend his movements for a single lioui. lie and Blucher had, there- 
fore, advanced, as we have seen, almost to the suburbs of the capital. 
In taking up his position on the left bank of the Seine, on the 2nd of 
July, the army of Napoleon II. offered some resistance to the Prussian 
marshal; and there was even some hard fighting on the heights of 
St. Cloud and Meudon, and in the village of Issy, which was renewed 
(at Issy) on the morning of the 3rd, to the loss and discomfiture of the 
Fiench. No attempt was made to check the approaches or molest the 
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positions of the British. The provisional government and Davoust 
now yielded to necessity, f and to the terms which the Duke of Welling- 
ton had proposed to their commissioners three days before, with this 
important addition, that the city of Paris, the heights of Montmartre, 
ana all its other defences, were to be put quietly in possession of the 
British and Prussian armies. They sent out a flag of truce, desiring 
the firing might cease on both sides of the Seine, and that negotiations 
might be opened at the palace of St. Cloud, 11 for a military conven- 
tion between the armies, under whnh the French army should evacuate 
Paris” 

Officers accordingly met on both sides at St. Cloud ; and on that night , 
the military convention was concluded by three French officeis, one 
English officer, and one Prussian officer ; and on the following day the 
convention was approved by Wellington, lilucher and Davoust, and 
fully ratified. On the same day, and almost as soon as lie had signed 
the deed, the duke wrote to his Government s “ This convention decides 
all the military questions at this moment exiting here, and touches 
nothing political \ " 

The French troops, as by this agreement bound, had all evacuated 
Paris by the 6tli, and begun their march towards the Loire. Labeiloyeic 
is said to have gone with them, or to have followed them ; but Marshal 
Ney fled from Pans in disguise on the 6ih, with a passport, under a 
false name, given to him by Fouche. This was pi oof enough — this was 
his own confession by his own act and deed — that Ney dul not consider 
himself included in the convention or capitulation, lie knew that the 
provisional government, indifferent as to bis fate, had introduced no 
article, clause, or paragraph, to shield him and others in his predica- 
'ment. He knew that the Duke of Wellington would never interfere 
with the pol/t'cal or /ud/cial acium of the Ficnch government, and could 
never have agreed to negotiate upon such a subject ; and therefore it was 
that Ney, alike conscious? of his guilt and of hi-, danger, fled 111 an igno- 
minious manner from Palis the day before the Allied Armies took 
possession of that city. At the moment of his flight, Louis XVlIi., 
whom he had betrayed with circumstances of the most exasperating 
kind, was at St. Denis, only eight miles from Paris. To punish or to 
protect Ney, was no affair of the duke’s : had he wished it, there were 
good grounds for believing that the astucious Fouch£ would have seized 
the marshal, and sent him a prisoner into his own camp, or to the king 
at St. Denis. 

On the 7th of July the British and Prussian aimies took possession 
of the French capital, without any outward or > bib e sign of that h an 
distsfoir — that war to the knife — with which they had been so often 
menaced. The English established themsi Ives in the Boisde Boulogne, 
where they found an encampment ; the Piussians occupied some of the 
churches, and bivouacked at the heads of the streets, and along the quays 
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on the Seine. The first night passed off with perfect order and tran- 
quillity; but at midnight, on the 8 th, the duke was obliged to take up 
the pen in order to check the pace of 44 Marshal Forwards.” 

In the positions they occupied, the Prussians were brought into 
immediate contact with two objects, which roused their nationality and 
inflamed their ire. These obnoxious objects were Buonaparte’s bronzed 
column of Victory in the Place Vend 6 me, which recorded the defeats of 
the Prussians, as well as ot other nations ; and the bridge of Jena, which 
had been named after the bloody battle w.iereby Napoleon had broken 
up the Prussian monarchy for a time, and had broken the heart of the 
fair Prussian queen for ever. No Piussian in the army felt these things 
more acutely than Blucher, whose body, too, had been scarred with 
wounds in the disastrous campaign of Jena. He, therefoic, thought it no 
questionable act to blow this Pans budge of Jena into the air, and to 
pull down the column of a man who, in Piussia, had destroyed the 

E illar which commemorated the great national victory of Rosbach, and 
ad plundered the very tomb of Frederick the Great. The Prussians 
were actually at work upon the bridge with the insufferable name, when 
the duke intervened. The following letter is, in every way, curious 
and interesting ; and it is corroborative of all that has been said of our 
great captain’s modeiation, gentleness, and friendliness : — 

“ To Marshal Prince Blucher. 

" Fans, 8th July, 1815, Midnight. 

“Mein Lieber FCrst, 

“ Several reports have been brought to me during the evening 
and night, and some nom the government, in consequence of the woik 
carrying on by your highness on one of the bridges over the Seine, which 
it is supposed to be your intention to destroy. 

“ As this measure will certainly create a good deal of disturbance in 
the town, and as the sovereigns, when they were hete before, left all 
these bridges, &c., standing, I take the liberty of suggesting to you to 
delay the destruction of the bridge, at least till they shall arrive ; o", at 
all events, till I can have the pleasure of seeing you to-morrow morning. 
Believe me, &c., “Wellington. 

44 Marshal Prince Blucher." 

Blucher held his hand, and consented on the morrow that the bridge 
should be left standing, provided only the French government changed 
its odious name — which they did. “Marshal Forwards,” moreover, 
could see no harm in levying a military contribution of 100,000,000 francs 
, «pon the city of Paris ; for had not Buonaparte and the French done 
worse than this in Berlin ? and how had tne French recompensed the 
Allies for their forbearance and generosity last year when Paris was 
in their power, even as it now was ? Upon this and other points also the 
Duke of Wellington interposed ; and, after some grumbling, the rough 
old Prussian consented that no military contribution should be imposed; 
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that the column of Victory should not be destroyed, &c. And how did th 
Buonapaitists repay this moderaiion and magnanimity? Tlicy set it all 
down to fear — to the dread the Allies entertained of their beau discspoirl 

On the 8th of July, Louis XVIII. re-entered Paris, escorted by the 
National Guard of that city, and tranquilly resumed the government. 

The French government was soon after entirely changed, and 
Talleyrand, with whom Wellington had at times conferred on internal 
French affairs, as being the only wise statesman in employment ami the 
most moderate, was no longer in office, and was no longer consulted by 
the king. It was Talleyrand and the duke who had stopped many 
measures of severity which had been contemplated by the ultra- 
Bourbonists. That hot party was now in power, and could not forgive < 
Ney. Others, not nearly so warm, thought it was time that a great 
example should be given. When the cabinet had decided on the exe- 
cution, it would have been a breach of diplomatic convenanee , or a bad 
precedent in one who served a constitutional government, to make a 
breach between that cabinet and the sovereign ; yet, like many others, 

I have been assured that the Duke of Wellington did attempt to make 
interest at court and elsewhere in favour of the condemned marshal. 
Such a line of conduct would have been in keeping with the nobleness 
and magnauimity of his nature ; but Ncy mciitcd his fate, and Ney, to 
him, had never been a generous or courteous cm my, as Soult, Mar- 
mont, and a few — a very few — more of Buonaparte's generals had b^en 
during the contest in the Peninsula. Those w ho formed the excep- 
tional cases were French genii men ; and a gentleman — though a 
marshal, duke, piincc, and peer — Ney never was, for he reta ned to the 
last the manner-, habits, ami language of a common diagooner, in which 
capacity he had commenced his caieer. He was <diot at nine o’clock on 
the morning of the 7th of December, in broad daylight, in the public 
gardens of the Luxembourg, without the slightest commotion. The 
public fund-, which hod been iluciuaiing, rose as soon as it was known 
that he was dead. 

By the madmen or the impostors of the Buonaparte faction, the duke 
was held up to execration and revenge as the 1e.1l murderer of Ney. 
A subaltern officer, one Marie Andie Cantillon, attempted the duke’s 
life by firing a pistol at him ; but the ruffian’s bail missed its aim. The 
assassin was acquitted by a Parisian jury, who must have been con- 
vinced of his guilt. Cantillon became vety popular with the revolu- 
tionary paity ; and Buonaparte, only a few days before his own death, 
pul a codicil to his will, bequeathing hun 10,000 fiancs, and saving 
that Cantillon had as much light to assassinate the duke, as the duke’ 
had to send him to St. Helena (which the duke had not done). There 
were other plots to take off the duke, during his residence as amba-s^dor 
at Paris, but he feared them not, and there was a blessed lhovidcnce to 
protect him fiom them all. 
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The duke's splendid military career may be said to have terminated 
with the entrance of the British and Prussian armies into Paris on the 
7th of July 1815 ; and at the end of that same year we lose the 
guiding light of his own Dispatches, which contain so many other 
matters in addition to those of mere war and campaigning. The 
authentic materials for an account of his diplomacy at the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapclle, at the Congress of Verona, and elsewhere, are not yet 
accessible ; nor is this the time to go even into a sketch of his home- 
•political history, or of his conduct as PrKe Minister of England, as a 
member of the Government, or as a member of the Conservative oppo- 
sition. I renounce these subjects the more willingly, as it appears that 
justice is now rendered to the octogenarian, and that it is univei sally 
admitted, in cveiy moment of crisis, that no political arrangement can 
be made without the advice of the Duke of Wellington. 

The duke not only fought the battle of Waterloo in the manner we 
have seen, but by his influence in the Congress of Vienna lit had 
materially contributed to SLt in motion those immense European armies 
which, in the couise of a very few weeks, would have destroyed Buona- 
parte, even if Waterloo had been a defeat instead of a victory. He told 
the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of 
Russia, that the general strength of the nllied nations must be put forth 
for the common cause ; and he assisted in drawing up at Vienna, that 
wide, grand plan of military operations which was adopted. lie told 
hiB own Government that nothing could be done with a small force ; 
that with a small force the war would linger on at an enormous expense, 
and end to the disadvantage of the Allies ; that motives of economy 
should induce the British Government to take ample measures to enable 
Austria, Pmssia, Russia, and oilier states, to move their immense 
armies against Fiance ; and it was upon this wi>e calculation that Lord 
Liverpool’s government made its prodigious effoit, and that the budget 
of the year 1815 was raised to very nearly 90,000,000/., and that all 
the continental powers who needed money obtained it. Scarcely an 
operation or a movement of those grand Allied Armies was undertaken 
without some previous consultation with the Duke of Wellington, whose 
military genius was acknowledged by all the foreign generals, and 
whose amiable, conciliating manners had endeared him to them «//, 
whether emperors, kings, royal princes, high-bom men, or soldiers who 
had risen from obscurity by their skill and valour. 

The motto given to the heroic Nelson was not more appropriate than 
is the motto on the duke’s escutcheon— -“ Virtutis foriuna comes ” 
— Fortune is the companion of valour. In all t lie heady fights and 
terrible mfilees in which the duke was encaged, Jic was never seriously 
wounded, and only once hit by an enemy's ball. 'This was at the battle 
of Ortlics, where he was struck by a spent musket-bullet in the thigh. He 
did not mention the hurt m nil the business of the day was over; but then 
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it was found necessary to assist Hun from his horse. It proved, however, 
to be but a contusion, and the pain and stiffness were over in a few days. 
Buonaparte was never hit* but once, and that was by a spent musket- 
ball at Katisbon. If none but wounds in front are to be esteemed 
honourable, neither Wellington nor Buonaparte could claim that 
honour, for they were both struck behind, Buonaparte having been 
hit on the heel. But,’ though pretty in a motto, the notion of wounds 
in front is ridiculous in fact, as, even in a victorious battle, both men 
and officers may have frequently to turn their tracks to the enemy. 
Except in his early campaigns in Italy, and in the desperate campaign of 
i8i4inFrance, Buonaparte was very chary of his person; but Wellington 
frankly exposed his wherever occasion required it. Writing in 1815, 
just after the battle of Waterloo, the lamented Southey said : “ This 
may not be an improper occasion to observe, that the personal behaviour 
of this gieat Captain has been, on all occasions, as perfect as his con* 
duct as a general : to sny that lie is brave, is to give him a praise which 
he shares with all his army ; but that for which, above all other officers, 
he is distinguished, is that wonderful union of the coolest patience with 
the hottest courage ; that sense of duty which restrains him from an 
ostentatious exposure of a life, of the value of which he could not 
affect to l>e ignorant, and that brilliant gallantry which, on the proper 
occasions, flashes tenor into the eyes of the enemy, and kindles in 
his own army an enthusiasm which nothing can withstand." 

At one moment during the battle of Waterloo, when the duke was 
very much in advance, observing the enemy's movements, one of his 
aides-de-camp- ventured to hint that he was exposing himself too 
much. The duke answered with his noble simplicity, “I know I am, 
but I must die or see what they are doing.” 

. The Duke of Marlborough was never known to be in a bustle— a 
vulgar word, but very expressive of the condition of inferior minds 
when placed in situations wheiein there is much to do. The Duke of 
Wellington, in the busiest periods of his life, was never seen to be in 
a hurry, and always appeared to have lime to spare. By his thorough 
business-like and systematic arrangements, he had a time for every- 
thing, and everything found its proper time. Whether Commander-in- 
Chief of the army in the field, or Premier in the Cabinet, he never 
left a letter unanswered. Even while campaigning, the number of 
letters he wrote, on nearly all possible varieties of subjects, was 
astounding. Often, in one single day, when in presence of the enemy 
and in expectation of an immediate battle, he wrote a dozen Ion 
letters, which would have been considered as hard woik by a fu* t 
tionary at home in the War or Foreign Office, who had nothing else .0 
attend to. 

A perfect economist in time, the space allotted for indulgence or repose 
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Wit§ Very limited ; he slept little, his meals were simple 'and short, 
and hence, the greater portion of the four-and-twenty hours was passed 
at the writing desk or in the saddle. No hospital, no cantonment, how- 
ever small, escaped his visits. He listened as attentively to the complaint 
of a common soldier as to the remonstrance of a general officer. If a 
favour were required, it was promptly granted or decisively refused ; with 
grace in the one case, and without harshness in the other. For a long 
time he was much more thoroughly beloved by the rank and file than by 
the officers ; and the reason of this will oe easily understood by an 
attentive perusal of his dispatches, memoranda, and private letters. 

Marlborough, simple and unpretending in his own person, took pride 
in the good equipment and neatness of his men, and in hearing the 
princes of Germany declare that his army looked like an army of gentle- 
men. The Duke of Wellington had the same taste and pleasure ; in 
personal simplicity his co»tume was in keeping with his character ; he 
despised everything like parade ; and, unless when their services were 
needed, he dispensed with the attendance of his staff. Nothing could be 
more striking than the plainness of his appearance in public, when con- 
trasted with the general frippery, parade, and display of most of his 
French adversaries. His plain blue lrock-cuat, unadorned hat, and clean 
white cravat, were well known to every man in his army ; but strangers 
had often a difficulty in recognising in this quiet garb, and under his 
habitually cheerful countenance, the great staler an and soldier — the hero 
of so many brilliant victories. He was never elated by success, and still 
less was he ever depressed by failure. Under all circum'itances, he was 
calm and self-po«sessed — his voice, bis look, and manner, the same. I 
can almost forgive the eloquent historian of the Peninsular war his 
national derelict ions, and his prostration before the image of Buonaparte, 
on account of the justice he occasionally deals out to our glorious British 
infantry, and which he always renders to the Duke. “ I saw him late 
in the evening of that great day (of Salamanca), when the advancing 
flashes of cannon and musketry, stretching as far as the eye could com- 
mand, showed, in the darkness, how well the field was won. He was 
alone, the flush of victory was on his brow, and his eyes were eager and 
watchful ; but his voice was calm and even gentle.” 

The same calm voice was heard all through the terrible day of 
Waterloo; and it was not until he had retired from the field that he 
gave way, for a moment, to the feelings which filled his heart. 

^ I cannot better conclude the last chapter of this brief memoir — brief and 
■Hperfect, but written with a heart- warm admiiation for the subject of 
-than by giving an eloquent passage by the tiue English, noble prose 
winter, from whom I have often quoted : — I 

‘•In Gascony, as well as in Portugal and Spain, the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s name was blessed by the people. Seldom, indeed, has it fallen 
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to any conqueror to look back upon his career with sucli feelings ! the 
marshal's staff, the dukedom, the half million, the honours and rewards 
which his prince and his country have so munificently and properly be- 
stowed, are neither the only nor the most valuable recompense of his 
labours. There is something more precious than this, more to be desired 
than the high and enduring fame which he has secured by his military 
achievements : it is the satisfaction of thinking to what end those 
achievements have been directed ; that they were for the deliverance of 
two most injuied and grievously oppressed nations ; for the safety, 
honour, and welfare of his own country, and for the general interests of 
Europe, and of the civilized world. 11 is campaigns have been sanctified 
by the cause ; they have been sullied by no cruelties, no crimes ; the 
chariot-wheels of his triumphs have been followed by no cur-.es ; his 
laurels are entwined with the amaranths of righteousness, and upon his 
deathbed he may remember his victories among his good works.’* 

England was not unmindful of her hero. Honours, offices, and 
rewards were showeied on him from every quarter. As the Crown had 
exhausted its store of titles, and Parliament its forms of thanksgiving, 
the recognitions of his crowning victory took a more substantial shape. 
In addition to former grants, the sum of 200,000/. was voted in 1815, 
for the purchase of a mansion ancl estate to be settled on the dukedom. 
With these funds, a commission appointed for the purpose, concluded a 
bargain with Lord Rivers for the domain of Strathfieldsnye, Hants, to 
be held in perpetuity by the Dukes of Wellington, on condition of pre- 
senting a tricolour flag to the British Sovereign on every i8ih of June. 
This smybol, corresponding to a similar token presented by the Dukes 
of Marlborough, is always suspended in the Armoury at Windsor Castle, 
'where the little silken trophies may be seen hanging together in per- 
petual memory of Blenheim and Waterloo. 

The duke remained the ever-trusted adviser of the Crown, and in all 
Parliamentary crises, 11 Send for the Duke ” became the’common watch- 
word. Of his opposition to Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary 
Reform we have not space here to speak. Whatever were his political 
errors, they could only be but transient clouds upon his popularity, 
and certainly no blots on the scutcheon of his fame. 

Now let us turn to the last scene of hi* “strange eventful history.” 

Preserving to the last those temperate habits and that bodily activity 
for which he was so remat kably distinguished, on Monday, the 13U1 of 
September, 1852, he took his customary walk in the grounds attached 
to the castle, inspected the stables, made many minute inquiries there, 
and gave directions with reference to a journey to Dover on the follow- 
ing day, where Lady Westmoreland was expected to arrive on a visit to 
Watmer. Ills appetite had been observed to be keener than u«>ual, and 
some remarked that he looked pale while attending Divine seivico on 
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Sunday, but - otherwise nothing had occurred to attract notice or to 
excite uneasiness, and after dining heartily on venison he retired to 
rest on Monday night, apparently quit^ well. Lord and Lady 
C. Wellesley weie the only visitoi s at the castle. 

Early on Tuesday morning, when Mr. Kendall, the valet, came to 
awake him, his Giace refused to get up, and desired that the 
“apothecary" should he sent for immediately. In obedience to his 
master's orders, Mr. Kendall despatched a note to Mr. W. Hulke, 
the eminent surgeon at Deal, who has been attached to the family 
fof many year-*, and whom he desired t< repair at once to the 
castle, and to make a secret of the summons. So great had for 
many years past been the public' interest in the duke's health, that 
rumours and fears magnified his most trifling ailments, and the news 
of his desrre for medical aid was consequently suppressed. Mr. Hulke 
hastened to the castle, where he arrived at about nine o’clock. He found 
the duke, to all appearance, suffering from indigestion, and complaining 
of pains in the chest and stomach. He was in the full possession of'iiis 
faculties, and desciibed his ailment very clearly. This his last conver- 
sation on earth related entirely to his slate of health ; and so slight and 
seemingly harmless were the symptoms that Mr. Hulke confined him- 
self to prescribing some dry toast and tea. He then left, promising to 
call at about eleven o’clock, but at Lord Charles Wellesley’s request 
he said he would come at ten. 

Mr. Hulke, on leaving, called upon Dr. M'Arthur, and told him what 
he had done, which the latter approved of. Neither of the medical 
gentlemen appear to have been present when the fatal attack com- 
menced — an attack to which the duke’s constitution has for years been 
liable, and which, a year and a half ago, had been conquered by their 
successful treatment. His Grace, when seized, lost the power of speech 
and of consciousness. On the arrival of the medical attendants emetics 
were administered, which, however, produced no effect. Every effort 
was used to afford relief, hut in vain. Ilis Grace was removed horn 
bed into an arm-chair, where it was thought he would be more at case ; 
and the attendants of his dying moments stood in a group around him, 
watching the last efforts of expiring nature. On oue side were Lord 
Charles Wellesley and Dr. M ‘Arthur, on the other, Mr. Hulke and the 
valet. As the time passed on and no sign of relief was visible, telegraph 
messages were despatched, first for Dr. llume and then for Dr. Fer- 

f uson, who, however, weic unfortunately both out of town. Finally, 
)r. Williams was sent for, but he did not arrive at the castle till 
fteven o’clock at night, when all earthly aid was useless. About noon, a 
fresh attack, shown in the exhausted state of the patient by shivering 
only.^ame on, and from that tune hardly any sign of animation could 
be detected. Mr. Hulke could only ascertain by the continued action of 
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t>e pulse, the existence of life. He felt it from time to time till about a 
quarter-post three, whence found that it had ceased to beat, and de- 
clared that all was over. Dr. M'Arthur tried the other arm and con- 
firmed the fact ; but Lord Charles Wellesley expressed his belief that 
the duke still breathed, and a mirror was held to his mouth by the 
valet The polished surface, however, remained uudimmed, ana the 
great commander departed without a struggle or even a sigh to mark the 
exact moment when the vital spark was extinguished. 

In Deal and Walyner the event produced the impression which was to' 
be Expected, and whioh is felt in every part of the country. All (he 
=ihops were closed, the streets were deserted, the flag at the foitwas 
hoisted half-mast high, and an air of gloom prevailed, with which thw 
state of the weather was in sorrowful keeping. An occurrence which iu 
the ngfure of things was to have been looked for, and could not possibly 
long have been postponed, took every one by surprise at last ; and 
though the Duke of Wellington quitted life full of years and full of 
honouis, the suddenness of hm removal fell upon the public mind, from 
the greatness of* the man, v ith somewhat of the shock of a premature 
death. 

He was buried with unequalled pomp in St Paul's Cathedral, by the 
side of Nelson, Nov. 17, 185a. 
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